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PREFACE. 



In this Edition of Hobace I have endeavoured to 
give the Text according to the best MSS., and to 
illustrate it by a commentary, explanatory as well as 
critical* 

I say, according to the best MSS., for often many 
MSS. are derived firom one faulty original : in their 
case mere number is no criterion. No readings are 
here admitted upon conjecture alone, and without col- 
lateral authority. No matter how ingenious or how 
apparently true a conjectural reading may appear ; 
no matter how incongruous or seemingly inexplicable 
the acknowledged reading of MSS, may be, I con- 
sider it imperative on an Editor to reject the former, , 
and to retain the latter. Quandoque bonus darmitat 
Homerus is applicable to all poets, as well as critics. 
If a happy conjecture, isolated as it is, clear away 
a difficulty either in sense or pure Latinity, it doth 
not follow thaf thus the poet wrote or thought. 
The progress of knowledge, the zealous pursuit of 
classical learning, long buried moniunents of a<^ 
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tiquity restored to light, the application of steady 
genius, acquaintance with the features of a writer's 
country, his habits, feelings, and circumstances — 
all these tend to enlighten us with respect to the 
intention and meaning of passages once thought 
inexplicable. Even now, after all that has been 
written on Horace by men of every country, if a 
startling difficulty do remain, I think it better fai- 
to confess our ignorance, than with rash hand to 
alter what is sanctioned by the authority of ages. 
Tet still I think it no less the duty of an Editor to 
record on such passages the emendations of cautious 
critics. They often show the progress of mind and 
science — at least they show the modes of thought 
and scholarship of our forefathers (would that, in 
many points, we could rival them !) ; and often, too, 
has an emendation been confirmed by some newly- 
discovered Manuscript, and what has been pro- 
pounded in a casual thought, becomes admitted on 
imquesdonable authority. 

I have endeavoured to give the emendations of 

Bentley , with his reasons for each change, in as brief 

a manner as I could. Many of his alterations 

" to be rash and unnecessary ; yet such was the 

ous extent of his knowledge, so powerful was 
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his genius, so diversified are the stores of learning 
brouglit forward to aid liis views, that we learn 
more' £rom him, even when supporting at best a very 
doubtfiil case, than we gain firom all other critics in 
support of the probable truth. 

The edition of Mitscherlich is chiefly remarkable 
for the number of parallel passages with which he 
has illustrated his Author. I have taken firom him 
those only which I thought to be closest to the Text, 
From Doering I have also taken some parallel 
passages and a few of his explanatory observations, 
which appear to have been overlooked or misunder- 
stood by Anthon. 

I can with dij£culty acknowledge how. much I am 
indebted to Orellius. He has brought considerable 
scholastic knowledge, combined with plain common 
sense and great experience, to explain and illustrate 
his author^ unlike the great majority of German 
Clitics, he has briefly, yet clearly, expressed his 
meaning. I consider his edition of Horace to be 
ihe most generally usefiil of any hitherto given to 
the world. 

The present annotation, so far as the Odes are 
concerned, is based upon that of Anthon. But, 
wherever I considered his views to be verv incor- 
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rect} I hare given his note in foU, and immediately 
succeeding) b placed tlte objeclion to it, and what 
^ppeated to be a preferable mode of explana- 
tion. Inothercased, his note has been either altered 
or simply adopted ; but in ntimbeiless instances, 
where iieitiier ptoeeaa wodd answer, the note has 
been wholly re^wutten. 

Ibe well-known and exc^lent edition of M^Caul 
baa been Ihe basLs <^ the notes on the Satires and 
Ipisdes. My additions to his conmientaiy are 
marked wi& an afifteridc (*). The additions on the 
Odes wesre so eactoaudve as to render this notation 
wholly impracticable. 

I have abo selected what I thonght nseftil ftom 
Mr. Tate's Boratius Bestitutus ; and to Mr. Howell 
I owe many of the pataUeb fioxn the Bullish poets 
which appear in this EcCtion. 

G. B. WHEELEK. 

Feb^ 1846. 
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THE LIFE OF HORACE. 



1. ''Birth-place/' Yenusia or Yenusium, a town on the con- 
fines of Lucania and Appolia. 

Seqaor hunc Lncanas an Appulus, anceps. 

Mam VenusinuB an* flnem sub utrumque colonus. 

Sat. II. 1. 34. 

• 2. " Time/' December, a. u. c. 689, a. c. 65, in the consul- 
ship of L. Aurelius Cotta and Manlius Torqaatus. 

nata mecnm conmile Manlio. 

Carm. UL 21. 1. 

Ta Tina Torquato move 

C<iiisiile pressa meo. 

Epod. 13. 6. 

Me qiiater undenos sciat implevisse Decembres, 
CoUegam Lepldnm qoo duxit Lolliiis anno. 

Epiit. I. 20. 27. 

3. " His Father." A " libertinus," a slave who had been made 
free. He held the office of " coactor/'* or auctioneer's clerk, at 
Rome, in which capacity, having made some property, he purchased 
a small farm in the neighbourhood of Yenusia. 



* In Suetonius' Ulb of our poet, we find exacHonum eocuior^ a tax-gatherer, 
but Gesner emenda exauetionum eoaetor, a person who attended on thepr<sco, 
and received the purchase-money for the articles bought In the same, also, 
he is said to have been talsamentaritUt a person who deals in salt provisions, 
but this appears to be an interpolation suggested by the passage in the 
** Treatise on Rhetoric,** addressed to Herennius, IV . 54, ** Ut si salumentaril 
-Alio dicas : quiesoe tu, cujus pater culAto se emungere solet." 

b 2 



XVI THE LIFE OF HORACE. 

l^ino ad me redeo Ubertino patee natum. 

Sat. L 6. 46. 

CauM fait paler his, qni macro panper agello. 

StU, L 6. 71. 

8i praco parras, ant ^nt fliit Ipse") ooactor 

Miercedea aequeflrar. 

Sat, I. 6. 86. 

4. " His early education.*' At Rome, under the care of Orbilius 
PupilluB and others. 

Bed pnemm est ansns Eomam portare dooendnm 

Artes^ qnaa dooeat qniTis eques atque senator 

Semet prognatoa. Yeatem serrosque sequentes 

In magno at populo, si quia yidiaset, avitft 

Ex re prnberi somptus mihi crederet ilios. 

Ipse mihi cnstoa inoorraptlsdmiia omnes 

Circum doctorea aderat. 

S€U, I. 6. 76. 

By Orbilius he was instructed in the poems of Livius Andromcus 



Carmina lirl. 



memini qius plagosunnmlhi parro 



Orbilium dictare. 

Epia. n. 1. 70. 

He also became acquainted with the Diad. 

Roma nntriri mihi contigit atqne doeeri 
fratns Oralis qnantiun nocuisset Achilles. 

Epitt, U. 2. 41. 

Afterwards he studied at Athens. 

A^JeoCre braus panld plus axiis Athens^ 
Bdlioet nt possem cnrvo dignoscere rectnm, 
Atque inter silvaa Aeademi qumrere Teram. 

Ejrist. n. 2. 45. 

Before his return to Rome he yisited other parts of Greece.* 

Me neque tarn patlens Laoedtemon, 

"Sec tarn T4iriBHaE> percussit campus opimsB. 

Carm. I. 7. 10. 

* For this and the next illustration I am indebted to Mr. Tate's ** rrelimin. 
Dnsert." 
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He was also in Asia. 

Sdfl Lebedot qnld sit : GabUs desertior atqae 
Fldenis Tioai : tamen iUio Tivere amem. 

Epitt. I. II. 7. 

5. ** His entranoe into public life." As military tribune ia the 
army of Brutus. 

O UBpe meoam tampns in ultimnin 
Detbuste Brnto milUiA duoe. 

Carm. U. 7. 1. 

Tecum Fhilippoa et oelerem fiigam 
Senai, rellctft non bend parmnUL 

Carm, U. 7. 9. 

Qpdd mihi parciret legio Bomans tribano. 

Sat. L 6. 48. 

Dnra sed emotrfire looo me tempovm grato 
CiTiUaqne nidem belli tidit feataa In anna 
GflBaarla Angnati non reaponsora laoertia. 

Epiti. n. a. 48. 

6. '' His condition when he returned to Rome." Poor, and de. 
prived of his father's property, which forced him to write for his 
support." 

XJnde ahnul primiim me dimiaere niilippl 
Dedflia hnmllem pennia hiopemqae patemi 
Et laria et f andi, panpertaa impulit andax 
Ut ▼ersiia fSMserem. 

Bpia. n. 1. 4S. 

7. "His public employment after his return." As ^'scriba 
qiuestoribus," or ousstor's derk.* 

De re communi aoribs magna atque noy& te 
Orabaat hodie meminiaaea, Qutncte, rerertL 

Sat. n. 6. 36. 



t Although I have assigned thia appcdntment, on the aafhority of Snetonius, 
to a period before our author's hitroduction to Maeoenas, I thhik it impro- 
bable that he obtained it at this time. Indeed it is scarcely intdHgible, 
how a person in his situation could have commanded the sum of money re- 
quisite for purchasing it. Blr. Tate's conjecture (p. liz.) that it was a eorro- 
gtMiio of his Mends, or the amount of some arrears of rent due to him at Ve- 
nuria, appears to me improbaUe. It is more likely that he waa struggling fai 
poverty, until some of his poetical compositions came under the notice of 
Virgil or Varius, who, admiring the genius which they displayed, presented 
kim to Maecenas, and tiien, through him, he obtained this appointmoit. 
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8. " His introduction to Maecenas." By Vir^l and Varias^ 

Nulla etenim tOA me ten obtnlit ; opUiims olim 
Virgiliiu, post hnno Variua, dizftra quid essem. 
I7t veni coram, singnltlm panca locutns ; 
(Infuis namqne pndor prohibebat plura profistfi) 
Hon ego me claro natam patre^ non ego circum 
Me Satoreiaiio Tectarl mra caballo, 
fied quod enun, nano : responds, ut tuns est mos, 
Pane a a b o o ;— et rerocas nono p6st mensejubesque 
Smo in andeormn ixnmero. 

Sat, I. 6. 54. 

9. "The time at which his fiiendship with Maecenas conk- 
aenced." (Comp. note " Fasti Horatiani" 714.) 

Septimus octavo propior jam fngerit annus. 
Ex quo MflBoenas me coepit habere suorum 
Innumero. 

Sat. II. 6. 40. 

Quid ? militibui promiasa Triqnetrft 
Fnedia Cmar an est Itaia tellure datums ? 

Sat. II. 6. S5. 



ft 



10. <* The generosity of Maecenas to him.' 

Satis, soperqne me beoignitaa toa 
DitaTit. 

Mpod. I. 36. 

Non quo more pfaris vesci Calaber jubet hospes, 
Tn me fecisti locnpletem. 

Epigt. I. 7. 14. 

In^ee, si posium donata reponere Isetus. 

Epia. I. 7. 39. 

11. ''His Residence at Rome.'' The position of his house can- 
not be ascertained, but that he had a town residence appears from 
many pasaages. 



inde dommn me 



Ad porri et oioeris refero hganiqae catinnm. 

Sat. 1.6. 114. 

BonuB res optas / absentem rustieus Urbem 
ToDis ad astra leris. Si nusquam es fortd rocatns 
Ad ooenam, laudas securnm olus, &c. 

1^^ II. 7. 28. 

Si potes Archiads convira recumbere lectis 
Nee modieft coenare times olus omne patella 
Supremo te sole domi, Torquate, manebo. 

Epist. I. 5. I. 
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*« 12. His manner of life in the city." Plain and unostentations. 

Qu&conque libido ett 

Incedo solus ; percontor, quanti olus et tar ; 

FallAoem ciroaiii Tespertiniunqoe pererro 

S«pe fonim ; assisto divlnis ; inde domum mo 

Ad poarri et cieeris refero laganique catinum. 

CoBiut ministratiir poeris tiibus, et lapis albus 

Foenia cum cjatho duo Bustinet ; astat echinus 

Yilis, cum paterft guttus, Campaoa supellex. 

Deinde eo dormitum, non sdlicittta, mibi qudd eras 

Snrgendum sit mand, obeundus Marsya, qui se 

Ynltnm ferre negat NoTiorum posse minores. 

Ad quartam Jaoeo ; post hunc Tagor, aut ego, lecto 

Aut scriptoquod me taciturn jurat, ungor olivo, 

Non quo firaudatis immundna Natta lucemis. 

Ast ubi me fessum sol acrior ire lavatum 

Admonuit, fbgio campum Insnmque trigonem. 

Fransua non avid^ quantum intcrpellet inani 

Ventre diem duimre, domeitioua otior. 

Sai. I, 6. 112. 

The appointments of his house were such, that he could entertain 
his friends, not indeed with splendor, but yet with neatness and 
comfort. — Epist. I. 5. He frequently went out into society, and 
was a constant visitor at the house of Maecenas. 

8i nusquam es fortd Tooatns 

Ad ccenam, landaa aeeumm olus ; ac Telat usquam 

Yinctua eas, ita te fielioem dicis, amasque 

Qnt6d nusquam tibi sit potandum. Juss^t ad se 

Miecenas serum sub lumina prima Tenire 

Conviyam. 

Sat. U. 7. 2. 

At iimul atras 

Yentum eat Esquilias. 

Sat. n. 6. 32. 

Qudd si me noles usquam disoedere. 

Epist. I. 7. 25. 

13. ** His preference of the country to the city, and his reasons." 

Ttt nidum servaa : ego lando ruris amceni 
RiTos, et musco circumlita saxa, nemusque. 
Quid quaris ? tIto et regno, simul ista rellqui, 
QiuB TOB ad ooalum efEbrtia rumore secundo. 

Eput. I. 10. 

Rure ego Tiventon, tu dicis in urbe beatum. 

Epist. I. 14. 10. 
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RonuB spooforem me npla — 
Pottmodd qnod mi oMt^ dard oortumqae loento 
Laoteodmn in turbA, et ftdenda ii^urift tardis. 

At flmnl atn* 
Tentam sst KtgniUM, aUena negotia oentam 

Per caput et circa Mliant latai— 

Perditur luec inter miaero lux, non tine rotis : 

O TOM <iuando ego te Mpidam ? fto. 



Sat. IL 6. 23. 



14. << His farorite places of resort" 



Yeeter, CamoBun, Tetter in ardnoa 

Tollor Sabfnos : aen milii frigidum 

Pr»neste, aen T&nir aupinum. 

Sen Uqulda placntee Bain. 

Canii.111. 4. 21. 

Unde ai Pares prdblbent inlquaa^ 

Dnloe pellitis OTilnia Galeai 

Flimien et regnata petam LaoonI 

Bnra Phalanto. 

Bto terrarom milii prater omnea 

Angidua ridet. 

Carm, IL 6. 9. 

1>5. ** His usual residence in the country." At his Sabine £srm^ 
which had been presented to him by Maecenas.* 

Satia beatna nnida Babinia. 

Conn. n. 18. 14. 

The small Tillages of Varia and Mandela, were in its inmiediate 
Beighbourhood.f 

• The anthority of Saetonina leada us to beUere that Horaoe had another 
▼ilia in the immediate neighbourhood of Tibur. But GluTer. (Ital. Antiq. II.) 
denieethia; alao Euataoe (Claaaic. Tour, rol. II, 236), and othera, on the 
ground tluKt it ia inconsistent with the poet's declaration— Satia beatna untcit 
Sabinia and the manner in whi^ he ezpreaaea hia wlahea, Carm. II. 6, Tibur, 
ftc, tU—AMnam—maidB A Parcss prohibent iniqusa. Eustace ezplidna the 
passage in Suetonius—** Vizit plurimnm in aeoeaau ruria aui Sabini aut Ti- 
burtini"— aa an alluaion to the aame pkoe under the double appellation of hia 
Sabine or Tibortine aeat, and citea in Uluatration the paaaage from Catullus : 

** O ftmde noster aen Sabine, aeu Tibura." . 

But there are aovend paasages, Carm. L 7. 10, IIL 4. 21, 24, IV. 2. 30, IV. 3 

10 ; Epist. I. 7. 44, a«d 8. 12, which incline me to beliere the statement of 
biographer. Seroral of the odes, moreorer, appear to bear a kind of impress 
in their spirit and character of having been written amidst the romantic 
scenery of Tivoli. Compare the interesting remarks on this sulitJeet in Mr. 
Tate's **Plreliminar7 Diasert.,** and Bunlop's "Boman literature," vol. lU. 
p. 206. 

t It is generally supposed to have been about twelve miles to the north-east 
of Tibur. Those readera who wiah for more information regarding ita loca- 
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Qtdnqae bonos Bditnm Yazlam dimittere pttres. 

Epist. I. 14. 8. 

Qnem 1ffamlff!aMMt> rngosnvfrigore pagns. 

Epia. 1. 18. 105. 

Close to it was the temple of Vacona. 

Hgee tibi dictabain.po8t Uaam putN Yaeaim. 

Epitt. I. 10. 49. 

In it there was a fountain, Bandnsia,* 

O fonB BmidnBiaB, q>lendidior yitro. 

Carm, UL 13. 1. 

FoDB etUm, riyo dare nomen idoneos 

EpUt. I. le. 12. 

by which a stream, the " Digentia,*' was formed. 

Fons etiam, rivo dare nomen idonens, at neo 
Frigidior Thracam, nee pnrior amblat Hebnu. 
Infinno capiti fluit atili8» utilis alTO^ 

Epia. L 16. IS. 

Me qooties reficit g^dus Digentia rims. 

Epia. I. 18. 104.1 

Its range embraced within it, woods, rocks, and hills. 

Continid montes, nisi dissocientar opaca 
Valle : sed ut veniens deztrom latua aspidat sol, 
LBBTom deoedens cnrru ftigiente Taporet. 
Temperiem landes. Qnid ? li rabicunda benign^ 
Coma Tepres et prima ferant? ai quercns et ilex 
Multft fruge pecus, mult& dominum Juyet lunbri. 

Epia, I. 16. S. 

Imptind tntnm per nemns arbatof 
Qcuenmt latentes et thyma — 
Utcanqae dulci, Tyndari, fistulft 
Valles et Ustlcfle cnbantis 
Leria personnere saxa. 

Cam. 1. 17. 5. 

lity than it is compatible with my limits to snpply, Are referred to CIuTer. 
Ant. Ital. II. 9. Domhiici de Sanctis, Dissertazione sopra la villa di Orazio 
Flaooo ; Heerken's Notabilia, vol. I. 39. M. L. Capmartin de Chaupy, De- 
couTerte de la liaison de Campagne d' Horace ; and HaclEert's Sketches, the 
character of which I know oi^ from the commendations of Emesti, Clav. 

Horat., p. 16. . .. « i«^ , 

• This name appears to have been giyeo to it by HoTace, after a fountain 

no^t Venusia. , _ 

b3 
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Pur» rinu aqiue, sUvaqae jngerum 
Fattcomm. 

Carm. IlL 16. 29. 

Et panlum rilvie soper his foret. 

Sat. U. 6. 3. 

Villice lilTamm et mihi me reddentie Agelli. 

EpUt. I. 14. 1. 

The house, probably, was built in the ralley of Ustica, between tbe 
hills of Lucretilis.and Ustica, not far from the fountain. 

Valles et UstieaB cnbantis. 

Carm. I. 17. 12. 

Velox Mnmraim s»pe Lucretilexn 
Mutat LycsBO Faunas. 

Carm. I. 17 I. 

Hlc in redacts Tslle. 

Carm. I. 17. 17. 

Hortus ubi et tecto vidnus jugis aqiue fons. 

Sat. II. 6. 2. 

He kept at his farm a steward and eight slaves 

in TafiSt aooedet opera agro nona SaUno. 

Sat. U. 7. 

On it, also, five families resided. 

Quern tu &flti£s, baUtatom quinque fods. 

Epitt. I. 14. 

He had cattle there. 

Olentis nzores mariti. 

Carm. I. 17. 

Abeasque parvis 

iEqnus almnnis. 

Carm. HI. 18. 4. 

Villice silvanun, Ac. 

Epiit. I. 14. 

Pingue pecns domino fsdas 

Sat. II. 6. 14. 

Lignomm et peoorls tiU calo argntns. 

Epitt. I. 14. 42. 
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Although hoth the character of the ground and the disposition of 
Horace render it prohahle that it was not very fertile or highly 
cultiTated, yet there were corn-fields, meadow-land, and a garden.* 

■ 0t scgetfai certa fides neae. 

Ctmn. III. 16. 29. 

Hoc ent in votls: modus agri non ite magnus, 

Hoitqsiibi. 

Sat, n. 6. 1. 

MultA mole dooendus aprico paroere prato. 

Epia, I. 14. 30. 

It did not produce grapes.t 

Angnlos iste feret piper et thus ociiis ut&. 

Epiit, I. 14. 23. 

16. " His manner of life in the country." He passed the day 
in reading, writing, sleeping, sauntering about, or occupied with 
agriculture. 

Qnorsom peitinuit stipare Flatona Menandro ? 
Enpolin Archilocho comites eduoere tantos ? 

Sat. n. 3. 11. 

None Teterum libris, nunc somno et inertibus horis. 

Sat. n. 6. 61. 

Eident Tidni gldiMS et sazamoTentem. 

EpUt. I. 14. 37. 

Namqoe me ^tA lupus in SabinA 
Dam ineam eanto Lalagen, et ultra 
Terminnm curis ragor ezpeditns. 

Carm. I. 22. 9. 

Qnid prills illustrem Satiris Mnsftque pedestri ? 

* Sat. n. 6. 16. 

His style of lining, plain and temperate. 

Coena txreris JuTat, et prope rinun somnus in herbft 

Epitt, 1. 14. 35. 

* Compare Mr. Tate's remarks, p. jd. 

t Dunlop ( History of Soman Literature^ vol. ifi. 212,) remarks : *' At 
this Arm Horace had both Tineyards and plantations of olives," and cites 
Epist. L 8, in proof— Aaud quia grando Contuderit vites, oleamve momorderit 
oitwu. But from the tenor of the epistle^ it is evident that no deduction can 
fee drawn as to Aw having either. 
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Bore meo possom quidTiB perferre patique. 

Epiit. I. 15. 17. ^ 

The Gonvenation of liimself and Yob guests. 

Sermo oritur non dA tlUis dmnibasTe alicnis, 

Nee mal^ necne Lepos aaltet ; sed quod nutgis ad no« 

Fertinet et nescire malum est agitamos : utrumne 

DiTitite homines, an aint Tlrtote beat! ? 

Qnidve ad amicitiaSy usus rectumve, tnhat nee ? 

Et quflB sit natura boni, sommumqne quid Cjjua ? 

Cervins h«c inter vicinus ganit anilee 

Ex re fahellaa. 

Sat, U. 6. 70. 

17. "His character.'' "Sanus ab iUis pemidem quseconque 
ferunt ; mediocribus et quels ignoscas, vitiis teneor.'' 

Of a hasty but flexible temper. 

Me qnoque pectoris 
Tentavit in dulci juvent^ 
Ferror. 

Carm. 1. 17. 22 

Lenit albescens animos oapillus 
Litium et rixse cupidos protenrn ; 
Non «go hoc ferrem caUdus Juventa 

Consnle Flanoo. 

Carm. HI. 14. 25. 

Irasd oderem tamen nt placaUUs essem. 

EpiH. L 20. 25* 

Contented with his drcnmstances. 

NihU supra 

Deoslacesso: neo potentam amicum 

Largiora flagito. 

Catm. IL 18. IK 

Nil cupientium 
.Nudus castra peto, et traqsfuga divitum 
Partes linquere gestio. 

Carm, UL 16. 18.^ 

Satis snperque me benignitas tua 
Ditavit: haudparavero 
Quod aut avarus ut Ghremes terra premam, 
Disoinctus aut perdam ut nepos. 

JEpod. I. 31. 
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Si pnBeo ptiras, ant (ut ftait ipse) ooaetor 
Maroed^ leqaerer : neqne «go esMm quettos. 

Sat, 1. 6. 86. 

Bend est ! nihil amplina oro, 
MaiA Dttte^ nisi at propria Iubo mihi munora fiais. 

Sat. IL 6, 4. 

An affectionate son and fidthful friend. 

Nil me poeniteat aanom palzla hi^na, fto. 

Sat. I. 6. 89. 

Nil ego oontDlerim Jucnndo aanns amico 

Sat. L 5. 40. 

Pompei, meoram prime sodalium. 
reoepto 

Duloemihl forere eat amico. 

Carm. IL 8. 

Gratefol for the favon which he had receiTed — *'Cann.'' 1. 17, 

&C.y &C. 

Fond of ease and the enjoyments of life, yet not disposed to gi^ 
himself np to indolence or sensuality. 

Neo iomnom plebis laudo, sator altilhmv dm 
Otia diyitiia Arabom lilwrrima muto. 

Epitt. L 7. 35. 

Nee luriBse padet aed non Inddere lodom. 

Epitt. L 14. 86. 

Versatile, and capable of accommodating himself to cixcamstanceSb. 

NimirOun hie ego smn : nam tata et parvnla laudo, 
Giim res deflcinnt» satis inter villa fords, 
Veritm vAA quid melius oontiogit et unctius, idem 
Voa si^ere et solos .aio band TiTere» quorum 
Conspidtur nitidis ftmdata pecunia yillis. 

Epitt. L 16. 42. 

Hence Davus accuses him of fickleness. 

Laudaa 
Fortdnam et morea antiqnjB plebis et idem 
U quia ad iOa Deos siddtd te agat usque recuses. 

Alt. II. 7. 24, . 

Praeter laudem nullius aTarus. 
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Quodsi me lyrids vatifms inseres 
Sublimi feriam siden Tertice. 

Carm. I. 1. 35. 

As a lyrist. 

Prinoeps .£61iam carmen ad Italos 
Pedaziue modofi. 

Carm. III. 30. 

Moxutror digito pnetereuntifim 

RomanaD fidicen lyras. 

Qudd apiro et pUuseo (si plaoeo) tuom est. 

Carm. IV. 3. 21. 

Ezegi monumentnm nre perennina, &c. 

Carm. III. 30. 

With reference to Pindar-— << Dirceum cycnum/' 



ego, apia Matina 



More modoque 
Grata carpentia thyma per laborem 
Plurimom circa nemos uvldique 
TUmrls ripas operosa parvus 

Carminaflngo. 

Carm. IV. 2. 25. 

As author of the Epodes. 

Libera per Tacunm posid vestigia princeps, 
Non aliena meo press! pede. Qui sibl fidit 
Dnz regit ezamen. Parios ego primus lambos 
Ostendi Latio^ numeros animosque secutus 
Ardulochi, non res et agentia verba Ijcamben. 

Epist. I. 19. 23. 

As a satirist. 

Hoe erat ezperto frustrik Varrone Atacino 

Atqne quibusdam aU!s meliilui quod scribere possem, 

Inventore minor. 

Sat. I. 10. 46. 

Sunt quibns in Satirft videor nimis aoer, et ultra 
Legem tendere opus ; sine nervis altera» quidqnld 
Composui, pan esse putat, similesque meorum 
MUle die venos dednoi posse. 

Sai, U. 1. 1. 
As an Epic. 

■ pudor 

Imbellisqne lyne Mnsa potens vetat 
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laudes egr^ Cgeaaris et tu«8 

Culp& deterere ingenl. 

Carm. I. 6. 9. and Carm. IV. 15. 1 



cupidom, pater optime, vires 



Deficiant. 

Sat. II. 1. 12. 

Nee sermones Qgo maUem 
Repentee per hmnam, qakoa res componere gestas. 
Si quantum cuperem, poaeem quoque : sed neque parvum 
Canneo majestas redpit tna, nee meus audet 
Bern tentare podor, quam virea ftrre recusent. 

Epitt. II. 1. 250. 

As a writer. He appears to have written slowly, and corrected 
frequently. 

— -^ operoia ponruB 

Carminafingo. 

Carm. IV. 2. 35. 



-^-^— at moltuna, nil moror. 

Sat. L 4. 13. 

SsBpe stylom vertaa. 

Sat. I. 10. 72. 

Sio rard scriUa, at toto non quater aano 
Membranam poscaa, Bcrlptorum qaaaque retexens. 

Sat. n. 3. 1. 

Bed torpem putat inadtft metnltque lituram. 

Epitt. U. 1. 167. 

carmen reprehendite, quod non 

Malta dies et multa litura co^ouit, atque 
Ferfectnm dedes non castigavit ad ungnem. 

Epist. ad Piton. 891. 

As a brother author. Free from jealously of the reputation or 
merits of others. 



— I ' nil mt offidt unquams 

Dltior hie, ant est quia doetior ; eat locus uni-^ 

Cuique suns. 

Sat. I. 9. 50. 

Arguta meretrioe potes. Davoque Ghremeta 
Eludente senem, comls gaxrire Ubelloa 
Unus Tivorum, Fundani. Pollio regonv 
Facta oanit, pede ter pereusso. Forte epos aoer, 
lit nemo, Varius dudt ; molle atque facetum 
Vlrgilio annuerunt gaudentes rure Camcens. 

Sat. I. 10. 40. 
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As a critic — ^This snfBiaently appears from the 2iid book of the 

Epistles. 

As a philosopher. Professing to belong to no particular school ; 

sometimes a Stoic, bnt generally an Epiourean in principle and 

practice. 

Carpe diem, qpim mlniirnim oredola poitera. 

Carm, I. 11. 6. 

Parens deomm onltor et infreqnen* 

Consnltiu erro» nuno nbccniuu 

Vela dare atque tterarie eunoa. 

Carm. I. 34. 1. 

Mamqne Deoa dldid aecnnim agere aBvuia 

Neo, si quid miri fadat natura Deos id 

Triates ez alto ccii demitteretocto. 

ScU. 1. 5. 9. 

Ao oe fbrtd roges quo me dnoe, quo lare tuter 
Nnllias addiotus Jimre In Terba magistri, 
Qao me cunqae rapit tempestas, deferor holies. 
None agilis flo^ et menor ciTllibaa undis, 
Yirtntis TersB onstos rigidosqne aateilea : 
Nunc fn ikxistippi ftirtim prsoepta relabor. 

£pkt. L 1. 13. 

As a politician. 

Paroe priTatna nimtftm caTere. 

Carm. UL 8. 36. 

As a conrtier. The address with wnich he conciliated the great 
is sufficiently evident from his familiarity with Angustus,* Msoeoas, 
&c. In many passages of his writings^ also, he compliments his 
patrons with consummate skill, but Epist. I. 9. is alone sufficient 
to prove that he knew not merely the art of winning, but also ci 
preserving their favour — ^Vid. Epist. I. 17. 

18 " His friends.^' The noUe and the educated, with whom he 
lived on terms of the greatest intimacy. This appears from the 
names of those to whom his compositions are addressed, and the 
terms in which he writes to them. 

— — pauperemque divea 
Mepelft. 

Carm. IL 18. 10. 



* We learn from Suetonius' life, that Augustus was desirous to have him 
aK his private secretary, or amanuentiti an appointment wldch Horace de* 
clined accepting, and yet without ofltoding the emperor Iqr his refusal. 
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Flodns et Variiis, MflBoenai, VlrgUiusque, 

Yalgins et probet hso Octaviiu, optimus alque 

Fosciis, et haso utinam Vlsoorom laudet uterqae ! 

AmbitioDie lel^atft, te dioere possum 

P<^o, te Meswifclft, tuo cum frati« : simulqne 

yo0» Bibnle et Servl, simul his te, oandide Fumi : 

Oomidares a]io0» doetos ego qoos et amioos 

Frudens pratereo. 

Sat, L 10. 76. 

TUnenme 

Cum magiiis TiadHe inTlta Iktebitur nsqiie 

Invldla. 

Sat. H. L 75. 

19. " His fBiYOurite anthon/' The Greek writers. 

Voe ezemplaria Gneoa 
Moctani& Tenate maim, Teraate dlurnH. 

Epid. ad Piton. 238. 

Besides those whom he. imitated in his lyrical compositions, the 
principal may be conjectured from the linc»— 

Quorsum pertlnuit stiparo Flatona Menandro ? 
Eupolio, AjrcbUochum, comites eduoere tantos ? 

Sat, n. 3. II. 

TrotJani beU scrlptorem, «*»***"»*> LolU, 
Dum tn dficlainaH Boms, Pmueste relegi. 

jspkt. n. a. 1. 

20. ** His life endangered." Ab viperis et nrsis. 

nt tuto ab atris ooipore Tipeiis 
BcmniiaDD: et ursis ; nt premerer aacit 
Lauroque ooDatSque myrtOk 
Nod sine Dis animosus Infims. 



Qtrm, ni. 4. 



At the battle of PhilippL 



Vestris amicum fontlbns et choria» 
Nod me Fhilippis yersa ades retr6. 

By the falling of a tree. 

Derota neo exstiiizit aibor. 

In a storm off the coast of Lucania. 
Neo SiculS Falinoms uodft. 

ni.4. 
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By a wolf. 

Narnqoe me silvft lupus in Sabinil 
Fugit inorznfliii. 

Conn. I. 22. 9. 

21. He was not married. 

MartUs ooBlebs quid ■gtm calendis. 

Carm, III. 8. 1. 

22. " His person." Of small stature.* 



abimo 



Ad lum nw u n totus moduli bipedalis. 

Sat. II. 3. 308. 
CoxporiB exigui. 

EpiMt. I. 20. 



Black l^air. 



mgrot angosU fronte capillos. 

Epiit. L 7. 26. 



His hair soon became grey 



fpuf. I. 20. S4« 

Cam, m. 14. 24. 

T7eakeyes« 

Hlo ocolis ego nigra meis coUyria lippua 
HUnare. 

23. In youth attentive to his appearance. 

Qnem tenuea decatee togie» nitidique eapQIi 

EniH.l. 14.32. 

24. His resolution not to survive M8ecena8.T 

nie dies utramqne 

Dneet minam. Non ego perftdnm 

Dizi faoramentum : ibimns, ibimu^ 

Utcunque prooedea, anpranum 

Carpere iter comites parati. 

Carm. II. 17. 8. 

* Suetonius informs us that he was corpulent, and preserves a letter of Au- 
gustus to him, in which he alludes to his appearance. 

t This poetic resolution appears to hare been almost literally ftilAlled, for 
Stocenas died at the dose of the year, b. o. 8, and Horace survived him but a 
few weeks. His death was so sudden that he was unable to perfect his will. 
He died on the 27th of November, at the age of fifty-seven, and was buried on 
the Esquiline hill, near the tomb of Maecenas. 



FASTI HORATIANI. 



BENTLETS CHRONOLOGY 



or 



THE WRITINGS OF HORACE. 



A. V» C. BkC 



714 
715 
716 

719 
720 
721 

722 
723 

724 
725 
726 

728 
729 

730 
731 

734 
735 

737 

738 



40 
39 
38 

35 
34 
33 

32 
31 

30 
29 

28 

26 
25 

24 
23 

20 
19 

17 
16 



HOB. I 
A6K. 



25.26' 

26-27 

27-28 

30-31 
31-32 
32-33 

33-34 
34-35 

35.36 
36-37 
37-38 

39-40 
40-41 

41-42 
42-43 

45-46 
46-47 

48-49 
49-50 
50-51 



OKDKB or THB W0KH8. 



The first book of Satires. 



The second book of Satires. 



The Epodes. 



The fint book of Odes. 



The second book of Odes. 



The third book of Odes. 



The first book of Epistles. 



Carmen Seculare and fourth book of Odes. 



739 1 15 
Aimu incertis, I The second book of Epistles. 



« Bentley, taking the year 65, b. o., as the first of Horaoe's age, gives the latter nnm- 
ber; Mr. Clinton (Feut. Hellenic.), counting by the current year, whidi did not '' 
(niiiate until December 64, b. o., gives the first. 
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A. U. C. 



689 



B.C. 



65 



HOR. 
AGE. 



690 
691 



64 
63 



692 
693 



62 
61 



694 60 



695 



59 



696 



58 



1_ 
2 

2 
3 



3 

4 

4_ 
5 



5 
6 

6 

7 



7 

8 



CONSULS. 



L. Aurelius Cotta. 
Li. Manilas Torqua- 

tttS. 



L. Julius Caesar. 
C. Marcius Figulus 

M. Tullius Cicero. 
C. Antonius. 



D. Junius Silanus. 
L. Licinius Murena. 

M. Pupius Piso Cal- 

purnianus. 
M. Valerius Mes- 

salla. 

L. Afranius. 
Q. Caecilius MeteUus 
Celer. 

C. Julius Caesar. 
M. Calpumius Bi- 
bulus. 



L. Calpumius Piso 

Csesoninus. 
A. Gabinius. 



Birth of Horace on the 8th of 
December. Cicero was now 41 
years of age ; Lucretius 30 ; Ca- 
tullus 22, and Virgil between five 
and six. The conspiracy is 
formed noticed by Sail. Bett. Ca- 
tilm. la . 

Catiline stands candidate for the 
consulship. 

Orbilius PupiUus {Epist. II. 1.) 
comes to Rome. Death of Mi- 
TH ridatbs. Jerusalem taken by 
Pompey. Conspiracy of Catiline. 
Birth of Augustus. 

Defeat and death of Catiline. 
Triumph of MeteUus over Crete. 

Triumph of Pompey. 



Julius Caesar is in Spain. 



Birth of Livt, the historian, at 
Patavium. Pompey marries Ju- 
lia, the daughter of J. Caesar, and 
Cornelia. 

Julius Caesar is in Gaul. Cicero 
retires into exile. Tibullus, per- 
haps, born in this year. 
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XXXV 



A. U« C. 



697 



B.C. 



57 



698 



56 



699 



55 



700 



54 



701 



53 



r02 



703 



704 



52 



51 



50 



705 



49 



HOB. 
AGE. 



8^ 
9 



_9^ 
10 



10 
11 



C0N8UL1. 



P. Cornelias Lenta- 
lufi Spinther. 

Q. Csedlius Metellus 
Nepot. 



Cesar's war with the Belgtt. Ci- 
cero is recalled. 



Cn. Cornelias Len- 
talus MarcelUiius. 

L. Marcias Philip- 
pas. 

Cn. Pompeias Mag 

nus II. 
M. lidnius Crassus 

II. 



The first triumvirate, 
in Armorica. 



Cesar's war 



L. Domitios Aheno- 

harhas. 
Ap. Claadlas Pal 

cher. 



Cn. Domitius Calyi 

nus. 
M. Valerius Messal- 

la. 

Cn. Pompeius Mag- 
nus III. sine col- 
legd, 

Ser.SuIpidns Rufus. 
M. Claudius Marcel- 
las. 

L. iEmilius Paullus. 
C. Claudius Marcel 
lus. 



C. Claudius Marcel 

lus. 
L. Cornelius Len< 

tulus Cms. 



Cesar crosses the Bhine, and at 
the end of the suipmer passes 
into Britain. Cicero writes the 
De Oratore. Virgil assumes the 
toga virilU, Death of Lucrs- 
Tius. Timagenes h brought to 
Borne by Gabinius. 

Cesar's second expedition into Bri- 
tain. In the winter his war with 
Ambiorix. Crassus proceeds on 
an expedition against the Par- 
ihians. 

Cesar prosecutes his victories in 
Gaul. Crassus defeated and slain 
by Monseses, the general of Oro- 
des. 

Cesar returns to Italy. In the win- 
ter war with Vercingetorix. Milo 
kins Clodius. 

Caesar still in Gaul. Cicero is pro- 
consul in Cilida. Propertiv«, 
perhaps, bom in this year. 

Variances between Pompey and 
Cesar. Indications of the ap- 
proach of a civil war. Sallust, the 
histdrian, is expelled the senate. 

Cesar occupies Ariminum. Labi- 
enus deserts him. Cesar pur- 
sues Pompey to Brundusium. 
Pompey passes into Greece. Ce- 
sar gives battle to Afranius and 
Petreius in Spain. His first dic- 
tatorship. In the vnnter he 
comes to Brundusium, and crosses 
into Greece. 
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I A. U. C. 



706 



B.C. 



48 



707 



47 



BOR. 
AGE. 



17 

18 



18 
19 



708 



46 



709 



45 



19 
20 



20 
21 



CONSULS. 



C. Julius Csesar 11. 
P. ServiUus Yatia 
Isauricus. 



C. JuUuB Caesar II. 
diet, 

M. Antonius Mag. 
EquiL At the end 
of the year Vati 
nius and Calenus 

0088. 



C. Julius Caesar III. 
M. ^milius Lepi- 
dus. 



710 



44 



21 
22 



C. Julius Caesur lY. 
9me coUeffd, 



In this or the preceding year, Ho- 
race assumes Ihe toga virilis. 
Battlb of Phabsalia. Death 
OF PoMPBT in his 58th year. 
Alexandrine war. 

War in Pontus with Phamaees. 
Caesar returns to Italy. At the 
close of the year he passes iuto 
Africa. 



C. Julius Caesar Y. 
M. Antonius. 



The Afincan war. Battle of Thap- 
Mis. Caesar returns to Rome. 
His four triumphs, over Gaul, 
Egypt, Pontus, and Africa. His 
tlurd dictatorship with M. i£mi- 
lius Lepidus, as Mag, Equit. Re- 
formation of the Calendar. 

In this year, or perhaps earlier, Ho- 
race goes to Athens, where he 
appears to have formed his ac- 
quaintance with BibuhUf Measala, 
and Varus, who, we know from 
Cic. EpisL ad Attic, xu. 23. 26., 
xiii. 24. XV. 13. 15., went there 
in the early part of B. C 45. 
There is no proof of his having 
been acquainted with Cicero's 
son, who also went there this 
year. Caesar's first dictatorship. 
War in Spain. Battle of Mun- 
DA. Triumphs of Caesar, Fabius, 
and Pedius. Labe&ius performs 
in his mimi. 

Fifth dictatorship with Lepidus, as 
Mag, Equit. His ovation. Dic- 
tatorship for life and consulship 
for ten years conferred on him. 
Death of CiSSAB in his 56th 
year on the Ides of March. Ar- 
rival of Octavius from Apollonia 
in Epirus. In the end of this, or 
the beginning of the following 
year, Horace espouses the cause 
of Brutus. 
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xxxvH 



A. U. C. 



711 



B.C. 



43 



712 



42 



713 



41 



714 



40 



HOB. 
AGE. 



22 

23 



23 
24 



24 
25 



25 
26 



CONSULS. 



C. Vibins Pansa, A. 

HirtiaSy and in 

theirplacesC.Jn 

Mas Caesar Octa- 

Tianus,Q.Pediiis. 



M. ^mlliusLepiduB 

II. 
L. Mnnatius Plan- 

cus. 



L. Antonlus Pietas. 
P. Servilins Isauri- 
cus II. 



Cd. Domitius Calyi^ 

nus II. 
C. Asinius Pollio. 



Games in honour of Julias Cae- 
sar. Antony besieges D. Brutus 
in Mutina. Defeat of Antony. 
Death of Hirtius and Pansa. 
Junction of Antony and Lepi- 
dus. Second triumvirate. Afri- 
ca, SicUy, Sardinia, and the 
other islands given to Caesar, the 
Spains, with Gallia Narbonensis, 
to Lepidus, and the other Gauls 
to Antony. Birth op Ovid. 
Death of Cicero in his sixtv. 
third year. 

Battle of Pbillipi at the end of 
the year. Birth of Tiberius. 



42 



Ho- 



In the winter of this year 

race, when returning to Italy, is 
nearly lost off Cape Palinurus. 

The followers of the defeated party 
are permitted to return. Many 
partisans of Brutus, amongst these 
Fompeius GrosphuSt still adhere to 
their side, and fly to Sextus Pom- 
pey in Sicily. Distribution of 
lands to the soldiers. Virgil loses 
his farm. Return of Horace to 
Italy. As his property was con- 
fiscated, audajt pmtpertat forced 
him to write.* We may suppose 
however, that he had written 
something before this time, per- 
haps whilst he was at Athens. 
Comp. Sat. I. 10. He forms 
an acquaintance with Virgil and 
Varius, who introduced him to 
the notice of Maecenas.! 

In this year Horace is admitted to 
the fiiendship of Maecenas : cer- 
tainly not before this, but per- 
haps later. On the office ot 
Scriba Qf/UMtorius which he held, 
compare his Lifef p. xvii. Caesar 
marries Scribonia. Invasion of 
Syria by Labienus and the Par- 
thians. Surrender of L. A^tAnv 
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A. U. C. 



B.C. 



ffOR. 
A6B. 



715 



39 



CONSULS. 



26 
27 



L. Marcius Censori- 

ntts. 
C. CalTisius Sabiniu. 



716 



38 



27 
28 



717 



37 



28 
29 



Ap., Claudius Pul- 

chcr. 
C. Norbanus Flac- 



cus. 



M. Agrippa. 

L. Cauinius Oallus. 



and destruction of Pa:ii8ia. On 
the death of FolYia, Caesar and 
Antony conclude a peace at Bnm- 
dusium. Octavia given in mar- 
riage to Antony. Cornelius Ne- 
pos flourishes. 

Birth of Julia, the da1^s;hter of Cae- 
sar and Scribonia. Pollio tri- 
umphs over the Parthini, a peo- 
ple of lUyricum. This is the 
Dalmaticus triun^hutt Carm, II. 
1. Peace concluded with Sextus 
Pompey at Miienum. The Par- 
thians defeated, and Labienns 
slain by Yentidius. 

In the Spring of this year, Antony 
came to Brundusium from Athens, 
to hold a conference with Caesar; 
but being alanned by a prodigy, 
he did not wait for his arrival ^t 
returned to Greece. It is to this, 
according to Heyne, whose opi- 
nion is adopted by Mr. Clinton 
and Mr. Tate, that the Brundu- 
sine journey \Sat, I. 5.) should 
be referred. Marriage of Caesar 
with livia, the mother df Tibe- 
rius and Drusus. Sextus Pompey 
again at open war, and success- 
ful in two naval engagements. 
The Parthians defeated, and their 
prince Pacorui slain by Yenti- 
dius. Conquest of the Jews by 
Sossius. 

Agrippus crosses the Khine. The 
Partus JtUhu {Epist. ad Pison, 
63.) formed by connecting the 
Lacm Avemut and Luerinua with 
the sea. Conference of Antony 
and Caesar at Tarentum. Re- 
newal of the triumvirate for five 
years. About this time, perhaps, 
Horace receives the Sabine farm. 
Orodes resigns the throne of Par- 
thia to his eldest son Phraates. 
Monaeses flies to Antony. 
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Ia. tJ. C. 



718 



b:c. 



HDIU 
AGE. 



36 



^19 



35 



CONSULS. 



29 
30 



720 



721 



722 



34 



33 



32 



723 



51 



> 



30 
31 



31 
32 

32 
33 

33 
34 



34 
35 



724 



3a 






L. Geltius Poplico- 

la. 
M. Cocceins Nerva. 



L. Connfidus. 
Set. Pompdus. 



Ir. Scribonius Libo. 
M. Antonins IL 



C. Cesar II. 

L. Voloatitts Tullus. 



Cn. DomHiiis Ahe- 

nobarbos. 
C. Sosius. 



C. Csesar III. 
M. Vaterins Mes- 
laUa Corvixuis. 



35 
36 



Sicilian war. Defeat of Pompey. 
Surrender of Lepidus. Mutiny of 
the soldiers and promise of a dis- 
tribution of lands. Great ho- 
nours conferred on Caesar on his 
return to Rome. Retreat of An- 
tony from Parthia. 

Death of Sextus Pompey at Miletus, 
in his fortieth year. Phraates de- 
posed and Tiridates substituted. 
lUyrian, Japydian, and Panno- 
nian wars. 

Invasion of Armenia by Antony. 
Dalmatian war. Death of Sal< 

LUST. 

The Parthians conquer Media and 
Armenia. Agrippa is now iEdile, 
and improves the dty4 

Preparations for war between Caesar 
and Antony. Plancus comes over 
from Antony to Caesar. Death 
OF Atticus in his seventy-se- 
venth year. 

Battle of Actium on the 2nd of 
September. Caesar retires to Sa- 
mos to winter. Mr. Tate con- 
jectures that it was in this year 
that Horace bought or rented 
the cottage and garden at Tivoli. 
This accords well with Bentley's 
arrangement of the order of his 
writings, for the year after he is 
engaged on the first book of the 
Odes. 



C. Caesar IV. 

M. iidnius Crassus. 



In the winter iS. a mutiny of the 

soldiers at Brundusium, andretum 
of Caesar. Soon after he pro- 
ceeds into Asia, and thence against 
Alexandria. Death of Anto- 
ny AND Cleopatra. Egypt 
now a province, and Cornelius 
Gallus appointed prefect. Phi^" 
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726 



B.C. 



29 



28 



727 



728 



729 



27 



HOR. 
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26 



25 



730 



36 
37 



37 
38 



38 
39 



24 



39 
40 

40 
41 



41 
42 



CONSULS. 






C. Caesar V. 
Sextus Appuleius. 



C. Caesar VI. 
M. Agrippa II. 



C. Caesar VII. 
M. Agrippa III. 



C. Caesar Augustus 

VIII. 
T. Statilius Taurus. 

C. Caesar Aug^tus 

IX. 
M. Junius Silanus. 



C. Caesar Augustus 

X. 
C. Norbanus Flac 

cus. 



tes regains the throne of PartMa. 
Whilst Caesar was in Syria, Ti- 
ridates implores his assistance to 
restore him. Phraates sends a 
friendly embassy, requesting that! 
Tiridates should be given up.| 
Caesar receives both courteously; 
and brings with him to Rome the 
son of Phraates as a hostage.§ 
Nicopolis built. Actian games 
celebrated. 

The three triumphs of Caesar for 
Dalmatia, Actium, and Alexan- 
dria. Thb templb or Janus is 

SHUT. 

The census is held. Caesar dedi- 
cates the Palatine library, and at- 
tends to the restoration of the 
temples and the embellishment 
of the city. Crassus triumphs 
over the Dadans. 

Caesar receives the name Augustus. 
Tiberius assumes the toga tnrilis, 
Augustus projects an expedition 
against Britain, but goes into 
Gaul and Spain, where the Can- 
tabrians are insurgent. Messala 
triumphs over the AquitanL 

The disgrace and death of Gallus. 
Sextus Appuleius triumphs over 
Spain. 

War with the Astures and Canta- 
brians. Terentius Vairo reduces 
the SalassL Marcellus marries 
Julia. 

Expedition of Mins Gallus into 
Arabia Felix. Death of Quinti- 
lius, the friend of Horace and 
VirgiL Augustus returns from 
Spain. The tempus of Janus 
shut a second time. The As- 
tures and Cantabrians renew the 
war on Augustus's departure, but 
are quickly reduced. . 
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23 



732 



22 



733 



734 



21 



HOR. 
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42 

43 



43 

44 



20 



735 



19 



736 



18 



737 



17 



44 
45 

45 
46 



46 

47 



47 

48 



48 
49 



C. Caesar Augustus 

XL 
A. Tei«ntiu8 Yairo 

Murena. 



CONSULS. 



M. Claudius Mar- 

celluB. 
L. Arruntius. 



M. Lollius. 
Q. i£miUu8 Lepi- 
dus. 

M. Appuleius. 
P. Silius Nerva. 



C. Sentius Satumi- 

nus. 
Q. Lucretius. 



P. Cornelius Lentu- 

lus. 
Cn. Cornelius Len- 

tulus. 

C. Fumius. 

C. Junius Silanus. 



Augustus is appointed tribune for 
hfe. Death OF Marcbllus du- 
ring his sedileship in his twentieth 
year. Phraates sends ambassa- 
dors to Rome. Augustus re- 
stores his son, on condition that 
the standards taken fromCrassus 
and Anthony will be given back. 
Augustus recovers ^m a dan- 
gerous illness, during which An- 
tonius Musa attended him. 



Augustus goes into Sicily. Con-\ 
spiracy and death of Murena 
brotherof Maecenas' wife. iEthio- 
pians under Candace defeated by 
Petronius, prefect of Egypt. 

Agrippa marries Julia. Augustus 
winters at Samos. 



Agrippa defeats the Cantabrians. 
Augustus passes into Asia. Res- 
toration or THS STANDARDS by 

the Parthians. Lentulus checks 
the encroachment of the Da- 
cians, Sarmatians, and other bor- 
derers on the Ister. Birth of 
Caius Caesar. Expedition of Ti- 
berius into Armenia to restore 
Tigranes to the throne. Augustus 
winters at Samos. 

Final reduction of the Cantabrians. 
Death of Virgil in his 51st 
year, at Brundusium. Return 
of Augustus from the East to 
Rome. 

Augustus accepts the empire for 
five years. The law is passed d*^ I 



maritandii ordinibua, 

of TiBULLUS. 



Death 



Celebration of the Ludi StBCtUares 
for the fifth time. Birth of Lu- 
cius Caesar. Agrippa is sent into 
Asia. Julia accompanies him. 
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739 



740 



741 



742 



743 



744 



745 



746 



16 



15 



14 



13 



12 



11 



10 



8 



HOR. 
AGE. 



49 

50 

50 
51 

51 
52 

52 
53 

53 
54 



54 
55 



55 
56 



CONSULS. 



L. Domitius Aheno 

barbus. 
P. Comeliiu Scipio. 

M. livius Drusus 

Libo. 
L. Calpuniiiis Piso. 

M. lidniuB Crassiis. 
Cn. ComdiuB Leu- 
tulus Aogur. 

Tib. Chmdios Nero. 
P. QianctUiut Va- 
rus. 

M. Valerius Messa- 

la. 
P. Sulpidiis QnSri- 

11118. 



Q. .£liiis Tubero. 
Paiilus Fftbins Ma^- 
irnus* 



lulns Antonius. 
Q. Fabius Mazimiis 
AfricanuB. 



56 
57 



57 



Defeat of M. Lollius in Germany. 



Augustus is in GauL The lUueti 
and Vindelid subdued by Tibe- 
rius and Drusus. 

Aug;ustus still absent from Borne, 
arranging affairs in Spain, Gaul, 
and Grermany. 

Augustus returns from Gaul and 
Agrippa from Asia. 



Death of Lepidui. Augustus ap- 
pointed Pontifex Maximns, 
Dbatr of Aobtppa in his fifty- 
ilrst year. Drusus is in Germany. 
He defeats the Celtee, Usipetes, 
and Sicambri. 

Drusus still in Germany. The 
Chemsci, Tenctheri, and other 
German tribes reduced. At the 
end of the year he returns to 
Rome. Tiberius defeats the Dal- 
matians and Pannonians. Death 
of Octavia. Marriage of Tibe- 
rius and Julia. 

Augustus is in GauL Tiberius sent 
against the Dalmatians. Drusus 
against the Germans. Bikth or 
Claudius. In this year, per- 
haps, THE TEMPLE OP JaNUS IS 
CLOSED THE THIRD TIME. J 



Nero Claudius Dm- Campaign of Drusus against the 

Catti and Cherusd. His death 
by a fall from his horse. 



sus. 
T. Quindius Crispi- 
nus Volcanus. 



C. Mardus Censo- 

rinus. 
C. Asinius Gallus. 



Augustus accepts the empire a third 
time. The month Sextilis named 
Auffuttui, Death OP Mjicbnas. 
Death op Hobace on the 27th 
November. 
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NOTES TO THE FASTI. 



* According to Bentley'* 8chemc» the Satires were Horace's first 
work, which he oommeneed in 714. But the passage in Sat. I. 
10. 31, shews that he had written something hefore that year, and 
this, perhaps, may he farther confirmed hy the consideration of 
what lad to an acquaintance between Horace and Virgil and Varius, 
and afterwards to the patronage which Msscenas extended to him. 
{t appears to me a more reasonable supposition than any other, 
that it was his poetic talents, which he himself informs ns were 
called into exercise immediately on his return to Rome after the 
defeat at PhilippL 

Unde simiil primiim me dhnisere Fhllippl 
Dedflii homilem pennis, inopemque patttrni 
Et larifl et ftuo^ panpertas bnpiillt audax 
Ut vanqf flwecvm. 

Eful. VL 2. 49. 

A question here arises, what were these, the earlier compositions 
of Horace, which* we may suppose, recommended him to the notice 
of those £dends> who encoun^g|ed the youthful poet when struggling 
in poverty, and whether they are extant or not ? Were they lyrics, 
epodes, or satires ? and are they amongst his works as we have 
them ? If we suppose them extant. Sat. L 7. e. gr, might be 
dassed amongst them with some probability, and there are some 
epodes and odes which might also be referred to this period. At 
least there are some pieces, which, as they do not bear any interna^ 
marks of their age, may be supposed to have been written at this 
time as reasonably as at a later period. If they are not extant, 
the passages in Cann. I. 16. 2. '* matreptdchra filia ptdchrior, 
Quern cnmmo9i9 cumque voles tnodum Pones iatnbie ; noeflammd 
eive mari libef Jdriano ; and 22. me quoaue pectoris Tentavit in 
duld juventa Fervor et m celeres lambos Misitjyrentem, might be 
adduced as a proof that epodes formed some part of his writings at 
that time. Thus Sanadon remarks in his annotations on this ode ; 
** Ces vers satiriques d'Horace sont du nombre des pieces que I'on 
a perdues.'' 

In confirmation of this, Carm. III. 14. 27, non ego hoc f err em 
calidus juventH consule Planco, might be compared to show the 
age which Horace calls "juventa," But if with Bentley we sup- 
pose the epodes to have been written before the first book of the 
odes, and adopt the common opinion that Tyndaris, the daughter 
of Canidia, is the person to whom Carm. I. 16, is addressed, it is 
unnecessary to asume that these libellous verses have been lost, 
for they form Epod. V. and XVII. (vid. Mr. Tate's PreHm. Disserts 
p. Ixv.), and as to juventa, every scholar is aware how indefinite it 
is in its application, and the particularity of mentioning Omsnte 
Planco in Carm. III. 14. 27, may be explained as arising from a 
reference of the poet's to his having been engaged in the battle at 
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Philippi. This objection, however, remains, that if Horace were 
juvenis in his 34th and 35th years (the period assigned by Bentley 
for the composition of the epodes), how do the words ** me quoque 
pectoris Tentavit" in dulci juventd " Fervor et in celeres lambos 
Misit furentem : nunc ego mitibus Mutare quaero tristia," become 
the 36th. 37th, or 38th years of his age ? They certainly seem to 
imply that there was a greater interval than four years between the 
composition of the two pieces. 

1 1 am disposed to think that- this introduction should be placed 
at a later date — ^perhaps 7*15, as Sandon and Emesti place it. Thus, 
the commencement of his friendship with Maecenas may be assigned 
to 716. This is rendered.probable by the consideration that some 
time must have elapsed after his -return before he formed an ac- 
quaintance with Virgil and Varius, and then there must have been 
no short interval between the commencement of this and their 
knowing his character so well, as to consider him deserving of an' 
introduction to their patron. This is further confirmed by a re- 
ference to Sat. II. 6. In 1. 40 of that satire, the poet says — 

Septimus octa\o propior jam fngerit amius 
£x quo Maeoenas me coepit habere suonmi, 

and the time at which these words were written may be ascertained 
from 1. 52 ," numquid de Dacis audisti ? and militibus promissa Tri* 
quetrd Prsdia Caesar an est Itala tellure daturus ?'' Now there 
were three remarkable distributions of lands, after the battle of 
Philippi, at the close of the Sicilian war, and after the battle of 
Actium. The passage evidently cannot be referred to the first : 
Bentley, in his preface, ascribes it to the second, which, says he, 
" in Campania aUbique facta est anno Flacd XXXI.'' In the note I 
have not ventured to reject this opinion. But if we adopt this re- 
ference, to what year are we to ascribe the introduction of Horace, 
by Virgil and Varius, to Maecenas ? On this supposition it must 
have been before the battle of Philippi, for Horace evidently wrote 
the satire before the distribution was made ; and, according to Bent- 
ley, that distribution took place in 719, and if we subtract seven 
years with some months from this, we shall obtain a date previous 
to the battle of Philippi, which was fought towards the end of 712. 
Again, what of the Dacians, who appear to have been insurgent 
at the time in which the satire was written ? 

Both these difficulties disappear, if we refer the passage to the 
distribution after the battle of Actium, i. e. suppose the satire to 
have been written in the vrinter 723-724. Thus we may place the 
commencement of our poet's friendship vrith Maecenas in 716. 
And as to the Dacians, we learn from Dio. Cass. LI. (p. 527, ** Steph. 
Edit.") that M. Crassus was sent against them in 725 (or 724), to 
punish them for their adherence to Antony and molestation of the 
Roman frontiers. As the temple of Janus was shut in 725, this 
war must have been either very early in that year, or most probablv 
in the preceding — in the fourth consulship of Caesar. But, however, 
whether it were 724 or 725, it is plain that the Dacians were insur- 
gent about the time to which I refer the promise of the lands to 
the soldiers. 
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But Heyne (Yit. YirgQ. 715,) objects to the date 716, for the 
admission of Horace to the friendship of Maecenas, that it is too 
late, as Horace must have been some time a friend before he ac- 
compained his patron to Brundusium, and that journey should be 
assigned to the spring of 715. Now Horace, himself, in Sat. II. 6. 
when speaking of the commencement of Mecenas' friendship, no- 
tices, as one of the earliest manifestations of it, his taking him as 
a companion when ** iter faciens :" 

Septimus octavo jam proprior fagerit amios 
Ex quo MsBcenas me ooepit habere suorum 
In numero, duntaxat ad hoc quem toUere rhedft 
Vellet iter faciens, &c. 

And the intended conference at Brundisium, to which Heyne re- 
fers, should be assigned to 716, as Mr. Clinton and Mr. Tate place 
it, and not to 715 ; or, as a last resource, we may ascribe the journey 
to 717, as Masson does, (vid. note on Sat. I. 5,) and thus a suf- 
ficient time is given for Horace's becoming so far intimate with 
Maecenas as to be invited to accompany him whilst travelling. 
But the reference to the intended conference at Brundusium is 
certainly preferable. I consider it most probable, then, that the 
satire was written in December, 723, and that the journey to Brun- 
dusium took place about March, 716. 

% This agrees with Bentley's cancelli for the 2d book of the 
Satires. Compare Sat. II. 3. 185 : Scilicet ut plausus, quos fert 
Agrippa, feras tu. Hence, perhaps, the allusion in Sat. II. 2. 
104: quare Templa ruunt antiqua Deum? may also be explained 
although, notwithstanding Bentley's dates, I am more disposed to 
refer this to a later period, when Caesar himself, was restoring the 
temples. 

§ In Append, on Sat. II. 1. 15, I have noticed, a difficulty 
which exists about mentioning the Parthians, if we receive Bent- 
ley's dates, 719-721. Mr. Tate, in the able dissertation prefixed to 
his *' Horatius Restitutus," accounts for the introduction of them 
and the Gauls in this way. '* The Parthians and Gauls, from hav- 
ing been the principal objects of dread to the Roman armies, are 
the nations selected to famish each of them a very tremendous 
image of battle ; with a tacit reference, perhaps, to the exploits of 
Marius and of Ventidius, on a later occasion, b. c. 39.'' This ex- 
planation does not appear to me satisfactory. I cannot believe 
that Horace was s» injudicious a courtier as to compliment a prince 
" alienis laudibus," particularly, one whose own actions, and those 
recent also, might fairly be made the subject of praise. This is, 
indeed, ** male palpari." Ventidius, besides, was not even a legatus 
sent out by Caesar, but he was a general of Antony, whose glory, of 
course, was increased by allusion to his ^officer's success. Now 
Antony, above all others, should not have been commended by one 
who sought Caasar's favour, for they never had been sincere friends, 
nay sometimes even declared enemies, and particularly not at this 
time, for they were at variance about the distribution of lands 
which was made by Caesar after the Sicilian war, and other things. 
Any mention, moreover, of the Parthians about this period was 
infelicitooii as they were then eminently successfuL 718 was the 
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year of Antony's disastrous retreat, and in 721 Media and Armenia 
were overrun by their victorious armies. 

And even if we suppose, with Mr. Tate, that what Horace in- 
tended by thjs mention of tiie Parthians and Gauls in ttus passage, 
was merely, " to furnish a tremendous image of battle," a question 
yet remains, to which this answer cannot be given — how are we to 
account for the words in Sat. II. 5. 62 : '* Tempore quo juvenis 
Parthis horrendus ?'' It is vain to urge in reply tlutt there is a tacit 
reference to the exploits of Yentidius or any other " legatus ;'' the 
compliment is unmeaning unless it be personaL Besides, if we 
examine how the poet speaks of these formidable enemies after the 
restoration of the standards, we find that Caesar is not praised in 
terms as strong as those that are used here. In Epist. II. 1, 266, 
(which Bentley places after the fourth book of the Odes, and Carm. 
Sa)culare,) Caesar's Parthian success is noticed thus : 

Et fbrmidatam Parttals* te prindpe, Bomain. 

For these reasons I suspect that both Sat. II. 1, and Sat. 11. 5, 
were written later than the period to which Bentley ascribes them ; 
probably after 724, and perhaps not until 727. the name ** Ctmr" 
occurring in Sat. II. 1, may be regarded as an objection to the 
latter supposition. 

11 I have assigned to this year the third closing of the temple of 
Janus^ on the authority of EmestL But I perceive no probability 
of the correctness of the date. 
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METRES OF HOEACE. 



The Metres of Horace, consisting of nineteen species, 
may be divided into four classes : 

I. Those whkh have been seldom used by Horace, and which 
are scarcely lyrical, No. 1 to 5. 

II. Those in which the Epodes are written, No. 6 to 12, chiefly 
Iambic, and the earliest written by Horace. 

in. Those commonly called Glyconic, and having their usual 
character from the introduction of the Choriambic, No. 13 to 17. 

lY. The Sapphic and Alcaic, the favourite measures of Horace, 
No. 18 and 19. 

Class I Metre I. — Ode I., IV. 

The first verse consists of a Dactylic Tetrameter 
a priore (or Alcmanic) and three Trochees. The 
second is an Iambic Trimeter Catalectic : 

ci. Soivitur aeris hyems grata mee\veria et Favoni, 
ff. Trahuntgue Hccas machiruB carinas. 



a'. 1 



1. The Spondee, of course, being admissible in the first three 
places of the Dactylic Tetr. 

2. The fourth foot of the Dactyl always ends with a word, L e. 
there is a divisio vocum between the Dactylic and Trochaic por- 
tions. 

3. The Dactyl, in the fourth place, does not consist of one word : 

p . \j — \j — —]— \j — \j — 

This verse always has the Penthemimeral Caesura, 
whence it may be scanned as an Iambic Penthemimer 
+ an Ithyphallic, thus : 

Iambic. - - - Trochaic* 
^ — \j- — — jj— «-— •« — — 

The Iambic Trimeter - Catalectic occurs in two combinations ; 
1. >^ith the Archilochian Asynartete; and 2. With a Trochaic 
Dimeter CiCtalectic, as in Carm. II. 18. Its scansion and struc- 
ture is the same as the Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic. 

. Metre II.— Od. IV., VII, 

The first verse consists of a Dactylic Hexameter. 
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The second of the latter half of a Dactylic Pen- 
tameter : 

a'. IHfkigere mvei : redeuntjam granmm ean^, 
0. Arhoribtuque eonuB. 

Metbb IIL— Od. I., VIII. 

The first verse consists of a Choriambus, with a 
Baechius, or (since the last syllable is conadered 
common) with an Amphibrach. 

The second is the Sapphicus major, or long Sap- 
phic, consisting of a second Epitret, with two Cbo- 
riambi and a Biuschius or Amphibrach : 

a\ Ljfdia die per omnee, 

ff, Te deo9 Uro | Sybarki \ eurproperee anumdo, 

1. The first always has a Dactyl, or Dactylic combination in the 
beginning, thus exduding the accent on the first syllable. 

2. The second has two regular Ciesuras, the Penthemimeral, and 
Octohemimeral (as above, iS'.), cutting o£f an Anapaest between 
theuL 

3. This second Terse may be considered as made up of two— one 
consisting of a seoond Epitrefc 4- Choriambus, the other the same as 
the first, thus: ^ 

IjftBii tRe pifr Smnh 

ndHoiMl^bMn 
CSrpr6pi(r€8 UmSnd9» 

Metm rV.— Od. IL, XVIII. 

The first verse is a Trochaic Dimeter Oataleetic* 

The second is an Iambic Trimeter Cataleclic, as 
in Metre I., ^ i 

€^. Nfm ehst tuefue awreuM. 

0. Mea renidet in dome tacfimr' 

tCm -• V "* ** "" V ^ 

This second verse has once a Tribraclx in the se* 
cond place, instead of the usual Iambic : 

Megum que piiSris neeeateUee Orci, 

This might be avoided by reading natU ioxpuem* 
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Mbtrb v.— Odi III. XII. 

This whole Ode consists of four stanzas, each of 
ten feet, thus : 



w w 



M W> 



vr Kf 



w v» — — 



vr w 



1. See Introduction to the Ode. 

2. The SjBApheia ((rwo^ta) k itrictly obwrred. 

3. The Genua between the seTeial fiset ii not cloiely obsenred. 
See ver. 5. 7. 8. 12. 

Class II. 

Gonosting of those in which the Epodes are 
written, chiefly Iambic, and the earliest forms used 
by Horace. 

Msmn VI. — ^Epod. I. 

The first is the Iambic Trimeter, or Senarius : 
The second the Iambic Dimeter : 

a'. Ibii JJbumii inter alia fMP«wm. 
iS'. Amice firoptiffnaeula. 

The scale of the Iambic Trimeter runs thus : 
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The Anapaest is apparently sometimes admitted 
in other places than the first ; but these are instances 
of SynalcBphe* Thus in £pod. II. 35 : 

Pmidumgue Iqwem et tubfenam ISgwh gruemf 

Laqueo is a dissyllable, laqwo ; aa atow^ in 
Carm. YII. 28 : Tu$co denatat alveo. 
Similarly we may compare Ep. V. 79 : 

Pnutque cmhm eidet h^HrHie mart. And XI. 23 : Numo gh- 
riantie guamUbet mUSereulam, with Virg. Geor. 11. 482 : Fkariorwn 
rex Eridanut. In aU these cases t becomes a YoweL-consonant : 
iNFBmTus, FhttyomuMf &c. 

The Caesura occurs (1) generally at the fifth half 
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foot (Heptliemimeral), or sometimes (2) at the 
seventh half foot (Hepthemimeral) : 

1. Beatus iUe \\ qui procvi negotUs. 

2. Ut gaudet vmtwa \\ decerpens pyra. 

The leading accent, in the Iambic Trimeter, is 
on the sixth half foot, i. e. on the first syllable after 
the usual Caesura, where, after the pause natural to 
the Caesura, there would also naturally be a stress of 
the voice on commencing anew ; 

Ep. I. 3 : — Paratm omne || (JaisarU perumlum. 

If the accent be not on the sixth half foot, it 
should be on the fourth and eighth : 

Ep. I. 7 : — Utrumne jtusi Wpersequemur otium* 

The accent on the sixth, although usually after 
the Penthemimeral Caesura, sometimes occurs under 
other circumstances * 

Ep. I. 15 : — Rogei tuum labdre | guidjuvem meo, 
Ep. II. 19 : — Ut gaudet huitiva decerpetu pyra, 
Ep. 1. 19 : — Ut assidem inplumibus putlis avis, 
Ep. XI. 15 : — Quod simeiaincesttuitprtecordiig. 

A line in Ep. XI. 13, though having thje regular 
Caesura, appears to err regarding accent : 

Simul cdlentia inverecundus deus. 
Metre VII. — Epod. XI. 

Consists of the Iambic Trimeter (described above) 
and the Elegiambus : 

a . Petti, ntAtV me sicut anteajuvat. 

Bf. Scribereveraiculoa \ amoreperculsumgravi. 

The Elegiambus belongs to the class of A^ynar- 
tete verses (&(rwafyrriToi,)y i. e. verses whose mem- 
bers belong-to different species of metres incapable 
of imion ; m fact, each member is considered as an 
independent verse. 

The account of the origin of Asynartetic verses 
(the invention of which is attributed to Archilochus) 
is thus given by Bentley : 

Sub primis poetica artis initiis nmpUd pede versus decurrelant, 

* Tate remarks, that although very many instances of verses oonstructed 
like .this occur in Horace, in the Prologues of Terence, and in FhsBdrus, yet. 
In the Tragedies which bear the name of Senecai not a single instance oif a 
rerse tbva finrmed is found* 
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Keroicua dactylo, Troehaieus et lambicua uiergue auo ; nisi tibipes 
Omnibus iUia cognatus, spondeuSy nUerponehatur, quo versuSf ut 
nosier ait, taroior pattllo 6bayior(iue ad aures vsniret. 
Postea, ut varietatis gratiam aueuparentuVf cola gtusdam sive 
partes Heroici versus cum colis Trochaici generis vel lambici, et 
vicissimf tn unum versum miscebant; unde magnus novorum versuum 
numerus HUeo naseebatur: quos Graci magistri *AinvafyrfiTovs, 
hoc est, iNCONNEXOS vocobant ; quia alterum colon altero diversi 
generis ccmnecti et coagmentari non potest, uicumque uno versicttlo 
tiirumque sit conclusum. 

Hence the last syllable of each member is consi- 
dered to be common. And the Asynartete verses 
themselves have been printed by many Editors, so 
that each member appears a complete verse, thus : 

Petti, nihil me sicut anteajwat 
Scribere versiculos 
Amore pereulsum gravi. 

But Bentley, on the authority of Hephaestion, 
insists that they should be united. And indeed, if 
they were not, the poems in which they occur could 
not be classed among the Epodes. (oee Introduc. 
to Epod.) 

The Elegiambus is so called, because its first 
member is qji Elegiac Penthemimer; its second 
member is the Iambic Dimeter. 

The Elegiac member has its scale thus : 

Or— 

J--|--k 
Occasionally hiatus occurs between the two mem- 
bers: 

Ep. XI. 14: — Fervidiora mero arcana promorat loco 
Ep. XI. 24 : — Vincere moUitia amor Lysisci me tenet. 

But the Epode in which these instances occur is 
one of the earliest, if not the very first, composed by 
Horace. 

Metre VIII.— Ep. XII. 

Consists of (1) a Dactylic Hexameter, with (2) a 
Dactylic Tetrameter : 

<t'. Quid tibi vis, mulier, nigris digntssima barris, 
&• Munera quid mihi, quidve teUtelUu, 
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The Dactylic Tetrameter has its scansion thus: 

In two instances (Carm. L 28. II. 22.) a Spondee 
is admitted into the third place : 

Mentorem eoJi&ent Arehyttu 

The Caesura occurs, in Horace, after the first syl- 
lable either of the second or third foot : 

Carmine perpetuo \ eelebrare. 1. 7. 6. 
O Fortes \ prorogue paesL 

These verses of the 28th Ode, lib. 1, are irregular 
in Caesura, sc. 9. 8. 33. 34. 

Mbtu IX.— Epod. XIII. 

Consists (1) of the DactyKc Hexameter, as above ; 
with (2) an lambeligus : 

(1^ Horrida tempeetae ctehtm eontraxH^ et mbres. 
(2) Nweeque deduount lovem ; \ name mare tmne SHucb 

The lambeligus (belonging to the Asynartetic 
class), as the composition of its name imports, is the 
direct reverse in order of the Elegiambus (above^ 
Metre VII.) 

Its first member, consequently, is an Iambic Di- 
meter Acatalectic, with the usual varieties ; its se* 
cond an Elegiac Penthemimer. There is no in- 
stance of hiatus between its members. 

Mbtbb X.— Epod. XIV. 

Consists (1) of a Dactylic Hexameter, with (2) an 
Iambic Dimeter : 

al, MoUit inertia cur tantam d^ffuderit imif. 
/S'. ObUmonem eensibut, 

Mbtu XL— Epod. XVI. 

Consists (1) of a Dactylic Hexameter, with (2) an 
Iambic Trimeter (above. Metre VII.) : 

ci^. Altera jam teritur bettis ctvtftdKt mtae. 
fif. Suit et y>8a Roma viribut ruit. 

In this Epode every Iambic verse is pure — a pe- 
culiar circumstance, and indicative of consideraDle 
care. 
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Mnu Xn.— Epod. XVII. 

Iambic tajmeter ^one (Metre VII.) 

Jan^am eficaci do manm scim^uf. 
Class TBnu> 

ConnsfeB of those xnetres oommonlj called Oljoonic, 

and having their character from the introduction of 
llie Chonambns. 

Mktr9 XIII. 

The Asclepiadic Minor, consisting of an initial 
Spcmdee, two Ghoriambi, and a final Iambus or 
Pyrrhich. 

Maee\fuu atavi9\edite re\p^^ 

a The Cassura is always at the e^d of the first Cho- 
riambic, except in 4 Carm. YIII. 17 : 

Non incendia CarUhaginu impUBf 

On which see note : and 2 Oarm. XII. 25 : 

Dumflagrantia de\torgueat ad oicula, 

Which may perhaps be legitimate, if the preposition 
be considered to be separated from th^ verb, as in the 
Alcaic, 1 Carm. XXXVII. : 

Antehae nefas de\promere Caeubum* 

/3 A short syllable is oTice lengthened by the Cae- 
sura: 

Quam H qtudpiid ardt[impiger jtppuku. 

And in 1 Carm. VI. 15. hiatus is not allowed, 
imless we read Merionen 

Nigrum MerUmemy out ope PaUadit, 

y. A monosyllable occasionally stands before the 
principal Cassura : 

Cfraiorum, neque Tv\pe8sima munerum 
Ferres, divite uttlscUicet ariium. 

This verge has been considered by some to be a 
Trimeter Choriambus ; but I cannot conceive how 
the first and last members, separated by two inter- 
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vening choriambi can be united, nor how such 

quantities as v— or ^«, could be called 

choriambic. The verse has also been scanned as 
dactylic, i. e. a Spondee, Dactyl, long syllable (with 
caesura) and two Dactyls. 

Mbtbe XIV. 

(1) The Glyconic, with (2) the Asclepiadic 
Minor (No. Xni.): 

oi Sic te dwapoteru Cypri 

SiefrcLtres HeleiuBt lucida.9idera. 

The Glyconic consists of an initial Spondee, one 
Choriambus, and a final Iambus or Pyrrhich : 

Twice only a Trochee stands for the initial Spon- 
dee, 1 Carm. XV- 36 : 

IffiM IHaeaa domot. 

The correction otPergameas for Iliacas removes 
this : and in 1 Carm. X V . 24 : Teucer et Sthenelus 
sciens ; the reading now generally adopted is Teu^ 
cer te Sthenelus sciens. 

In 4 Carm. 1. 34, the syllable remaining over is 
elided : 

Curfacunda parum deco\ro 
Inter verba cadit lingua silentia. 

This verse has also been scanned as Dactyhc, i. e. 

a Spondee, ^ two Dactyls. 

The verse cannot be formed by a trisyllabic word 

f<Jlowed by a monosyllable, and two dissyllables. 
" Inultus iUjlebopuerf is a good cadence in the Iambic, but is 
excluded from the Glyconic ; for instance, veldcesper dgros eanee 
is not a Latin verse. . One only similar to it is found in Catullus ; 
and in that the cadence is interrupted by a semicolon after the 
first ^ord, which completely alters the case. In other forms, when 
the difference of quantity more forcibly struck the ear, the same 
cadence was permitted in both.'' — Herbert. £d. Rev. xii. 373. 

Metre XY. 

The Asclepiadic Major, or Choriambic Tetra- 
meter, consists of the initial Spondee, three Chori- 
ambi, and a final Iambus or Pyrrhic : 
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The Caesura occurs at the end of the first and 
second Choriambus, with one exception, 1 Carm. 
18. 16: 

Aretmigue fl4e9 prodiga per\hieidiior vitro ; 

But this may be excused for the reason given above^ 
on Metre XIII. a. A syllable, however, may be 
elided after the completed Choriambus. Thus : 

Mnta\tu» /^rtlljftKin iafaciem\\verterit hi9\pidam. 

There is no instance in Horace of a monosyllabic 
termination. 

In the Greek long Asclepiadic the Trochee is 
usual in the first place, which Horace does not ad- 
mit, nor is the Caesura observed as in his lines : 
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MSTRE XVI. 

Consists of three Asclepiadics Minor (as above, 
Ko. Xni.), and one Glyconic (as in No. XIV.) : 

Scriberis Variofortis, et hosthan 
Victor^ McBonii carminis alite 
Quam rem cumqueferox nawbu* aui equis 
Miles te duce geeserit. 

metb£ xvn. 

Consists of two Aclepiadics Minor, No. Xllli, 
one Pherecratian, and one Glyconic (XIV.) 

Quie multa gracilis tejmer m rosd 
Perfiaws liquidis urget odoribus 

Grato, Pgrrha, sub antro 
CuiJUwam religas comam. 

The Pherecratic consists of a Spondee, a Dactyli 

and a Spondee : 

--I 1.- 

The last syllable is always long, and twice with 
hiatus in a long vowel. 

1 Carm. XIII. 3 : — Matrem non sine vano 

Aurarum et SUwb metu. 

And 1 Carm. XIII. 8 : — Dimovere lacertm 

Et corde genibm tYemit, 
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The last syllable must be long, but when the next 
Hne be^s with a consonant, a short syllable ter- 
minating with a consonant is allowable, i« e. so far 
a species of ^napheia prelraik. Thus : 

Portuin mmne Tides ut 
^ Nudum, &c. 

And 

QuamTis Pontica pinu« 

Herman and Sparr consider this to be a Cho- 
riambic Catalectic, with a Spondaic base : 

Thus all the verses of the strophe will be of the 
same species* 

The whole third class is referred hy Maltby to 
Antispastics. The Trochaic was onginally the 
metre of tragedy as well as comedy. When the 
Iambic was being adopted as the metre peculiar to 
tragedy, the more ancient tragic poets inrented the 
Antispast, a combination of both Iambi and Tro- 
chees. 

The Antispastic foot is properly ^ — «» i. e. an 
Iambus and Trochee ; but admitting, in Greek 
tragic poetry, all the varieties of the first half which 
are admissible in the first foot of an Iambus, and in 
the second, all the varieties permitted in the second 
foot of the Trochaic. Hence arises a great diver- 
sity of forms. The forms, however, a(£nitted into 
the Gluconic Antispast are only three : 

w - > wy the pure Antispast. 
- - - w, the fourth Epitrite. 
Or/ w , the first Epitrite. 

And of these Horace dhly uses the second form. 

The addition of the Iambic Syzygy to the Anti- 
spast renders it Glyconic. 

Thus-^. w|w-ww, VUfontma tiddri, IV. 13. 3. 

hecomes a OlycomcAntisp. Dim. Catalect. 

II. yj\xj " sj ^ NU mortoHhut ardiameitf L 3.37. 

becomes an Antisp. GlyeonT Dim. Acatalect. 
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III. ---K/|w yj\ -«, Creicentem ieqiutur 

ctBrapeevmamf III. 1&. 17. is anAntisp. OlyooA Trimeter. Ac«t. 

rv. w|v---w|o--w|o*-ww, Quii po9t 

Vina granem miliUttm out yai^teHim ertpai, L 18. 5, becomes a 
Tetrameter Antisp. Glycoxu Acat. 

CLASS rv. — ^THE SAPPHIC* 
Mbtbb XYIII. 

ConsiBts ^1) of tliree Sapphics Minor, and (2) an 
Adonic : 

. Jam satit territ^nwis atgue dira, 
Grandmis mititfi pater et rubente 
Detetera MOfrae^jaeulaiut aree$, 
Terruit Urbem, 

(a) The Sapphic Minor, or Epichoriambic, or 
Sapphic Hendecasyllabic, as it is variously called, 
has its scansion thus : 

i. e. a second Epitret, a Choriambns, and a Baccliius 
or AmpMbraclu It differs only by the omission of 
one Choriambus from the Sapphic Major, No- III./S' 

The common mode of scansion makes tlie line to 
consist of a Trochee, a Spondee, a Dactyl^ followed 
by two Trochees : the last syllable being considered 
common. 

The Caesura most generally used by Horace is the 
Penthemimeral, as above ; frequently, however, the 
Caesura is at the end of the sixth half foot, with a 
dissyllabic or trisyllabic word following ; 

a'. 1 Cakm. X. 1 : — Mercuritfocundelnepoi\Atlaniu, 
0, 4 Ca&m. VT. 27 : — Daunia dtfende\\decu8 cametkB, 
y. 4 Carm. XI. 33 : — Concines maJori^Poeta\plectro. 

The second foot may not end a word, unless that 

word, and the word succeeding be both monosylla^ 

bles, as 

Od. XI. 34 : — ^Ilie dMt \ w ndnimum querenti. 
Od. IV. 2. 16 : — Sanguinem/MT | guos cecidere justa. 

The monosyllabic termination is frequently jfound 

thus : 

Carm. SiBC.— Alme sol cumi nifido diem ^f.. 

Od. IV. 6. 34.-- Sed paiam captis gratis (hen, AeftB ! hea ! i 
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The legitimate accentuation is on the sixth half 
foot, or, if not there, on the fourth and eighth : 

Grandmu mitit pdter et rubente 
Dextera tdera JacfUdhu, arees. 

In the form a' the accent must be on the fifth and- 
seventh, i.e. on the syllable before and after the 
Cassural one : 

Mercuriffatunde nepoa Atlantis, 

And in the form y it must be on the fifth and eighth : 

Concines majdre poeia ptectro. 

But these are only admitted as an occasional variety. 
Once the Caesura appears to be altogether ne- 
glected : 

1 Casm. II. 34 : — Quamjocua eircumvolat et Cupido. 

But here the preposition may be separated fi-om its 
verb, and then we have the Penthemimeral Caesura. 

The Greek Sapphics generally have the Ditro- 
chee - « - « in the commencement, isochronous 
with the Choriambic, Horace always has the second 
Epitrite. 

The Greek writers also were negligent of the 
Caesura, which is, with the above exception, strictly 
observed by Horace. 

The Sapphics of Catullus are written generally 
after the Graecian model. 

Sometimes the Sapphic is Hypermeter, and its 
last superfluous syllable coalesces with the succeed- 
ing verse, which then begins with a vowel. 

2. Carm. XI. 18 : — Diuident plebi numero beato\rum. 

Eximit ffirtus. 

4. Cabm. II. 22 : — Plorat, et vires antmumque mores\gue. 
4. Carm. II. 23 : — Aureos edueit m astra, nigrolgue 

Invidet Oreo. 

Carm. SjEC. 48 : — Romuke genti date remque prolem\que 

Et decus ornne. 

This is a case similar to those in which the 'be- 
ginning of the Adonic is the conplusion of a word, 
part of which is found in the preceding verse. The 
following are others : 
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Od. L 25 : — ^Thrad bacchante magis sub inter — 

Lunia ^ento. 

Od. II« 16 :^^ro8pbe non gemmis neqne purpura ve— - 

Yale nee aoro. 

Occasionally a syllable ending in m is not elided 
before the initial vowel of the Adonic : 

I. Cabm. I. 2. 47 : — Nev^ ie noatriM vUiii tmquem 

Ocyoraurd, 

And even a long vowel, as : 

Ca&m. XII. 9. >~-Vnde vocalem temere inaecutm 

Orphea sihte. 

Sometimes also (Tate remarks) the copula et^ 
a^r elision, forms the CaBSural syllable. 

1 Cabm. XXXII. 13. :— Decus Phabi et\dapibu8 iupremi. 

Even without elision, 3 Carm. XI. 50 : 

Dvmfavei nox et Ventu i secundo. 

In one instance an serves for the Ca&sural syllable, 
3 Carm. XXVII. 38-9 : 

Vigilarune ploro 

Twrpe commissxju ? ak |i vitio earentem, 8fc, 

In one instance a short syllable is lengthened by 
the Cassura : 

11 Cabm. VI. 15 : — AngxUw bidet vibi norif 8fc, 

Herman considers this species to be Choriambic, 
as well as the Sapphic Major. 

(2) The Adonic is the last two feet of a Dactylic 
Hexameter : 

- V w I - -, Terruit urbem. 

ft:, perhaps, may better be considered to be a 
Choriambic Hypercatalectic, and thus it is con- 
nected with the previous species : 

— */ V — I — 

Sometimes (as remarked above) elision exists, 
between the final syllable of the Sapphic and a 
vowel oommenoement of the Adonic. Thus : 

Od. n. 2 : — ^Dissidens plebi numero beatorum 

Eximet virtus. 

Od. II. 16 :— Mu^unt vacc89> tibi tollit hinni/tim 

Apta qua^rigiB. 
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Some prosodians, to account for this, suppose that 
the Adonic should be connected with the preceding 
line, and thus form one long Sapphic; but this 
would involve another difficulty, for frequentlj the 
vowel termination of the Sappmc is found unelided 
before the vowel commencement of the Adonic. 
Thus: 

Od. I. 2 : — Neve te nostris vitiis iniquifm | odor annu 
Oo. I. 12 : — Unde vocalem temere insecu/a | Orphea sylvie. 
'< Ita potius sentiendmn erit, natur^ su& nullum hujus strophae 
versum cum altero nezum esse ; sed qaum yersus omnes et satis 
breves sint, vMueime autem uUhntUf et omnes numeri per -totam 
stropham arseos et theaeot continuis vicibas decurrant, prouti 
sensus et res aut urctius conjungi verba postulat, aut sinit magis 
disjuncta esse, nunc i)erpetuari; nunc etiam non perpetuari nu- 
nerum." — ^Herman. D, Metr, lU. 16. 

Tate has discovered that, in the first and second 
books of the Odes, the form of the Sapphic, marked 
B, below, is very sparingly, some seven times in 
all, introduced. In the third books (though other- 
wise distinguished as an asra in Horace's alteration 
of the Alcaic) not a single departure firom the form 
A of the Sapphic line is anywhere admitted ; while 
the form C has never yet appeared at all. Pass to 
the Carmen Sasculare and the fourth book, and you 
will find the form C for the first time introduced, 
with the form B more largely than before, contri- 
buting to the improvement and variety of the stanza. 

M. Sanadon bestows no notice either on the pro 
gressive stages so well defined, by which Horace 
carried that lyrical metre to its ultimate perfection ; 
or on the temporary doubt, betrayed in his third 
book, whether he was right or not m admitting the 
first step of variety. He erases the whole twenty- 
six Sapphic Odes (except a few omitted) firom all 
their ancient neighbourhood, and scatters them, ad 
libitum, far and wide, over his nouvelle distribution I 

It remains briefly to show on what general ratio 
of the different modes of structure any composi- 
tion in that metre sho\ild be formed, so as to coin- 
cide with the practical model of the poet's own 
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mature judgment. The Carmen Sseculare then, one 
of his two largest Odes in that verse, may be fairly 
taken for the purpose ; and with sufficient accuracy 
of proportion it presents the following result, to com- 
bine more or less, in every twelve of the longer 
verses, nine of the conoimon form (A), with two and 
one of the varieties (B and C) respectively. But 
the last stanza of the C. S., which happens to con- 
tain them all, represents the three forms, with their 
order inverted : 

G. 1. H(BC Jwem 9eniire\deotqUie\cuineto8. 
B. 2. Spem bonam certamque\domum\reporio, 
A. 9. Doehu et PhmM chorug ei Diana, 

Dicere laudes 

Mbtrb XIX. 

THE ALCAIC STANZA. 

The first and second verses are (1) Alcaic a ma'- 
jore ; the third (2) an Iambic Dimeter Hypercata- 
lectic (of nine syUables); and the fourth (3) an 
Alcaic a minor e : 

a' Videi ut alta\stet nhe candidum 
a' Soraetef nee jam\8U8tineani onus 

SUva Uiboranie9f gehique 
y Fhimma cwutiterint aeuio. 

(1) The greater Alcaic is composed of an Iam- 
bic Penthemimer and two Dactyls, or a Dactyl and 
Cretic, the last syllable being considered common. 

The initial Spondee is preferred to an Iambus by 
Horace, even in his first and second books — ^to a 
greater degree in the third, and without exception 
m the fourth. 

The Ghreek Alcaic, besides admitting the sixth 
syllable to be short, which in Horace is always long, 
also disregarded the division hj a word which m 
Horace is never neglected, between the constituent 
parts of a verse. Thus : 

Xci/i^i', irevdycuriv 9* iddrwu ^wd. 

d2 
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The Penthemimeral Caesura is strictly observed, 
except in the following cases : 

1 Carm. XXXVII. 14 I'-'dfeniemgue fyngt^\iam Mareotieo. 

Herman considers the reading nuty have been a Mareotieo, 

1 Cabm. XXXVII. 5 : — AnUhae firfas ii^\promere Cacuhum. 

This may be excused by Mparating the preoosition from the 
verb. See above, Metre IX. 

1 Carm. XVI. 21 : — Hostile arai\RjJU B\xercitu9 inaolens. 

2 Carm. XVII. 21 : — Utrttmque nostrvu in credibUi modo. 
4 Carm. XIV. 17 : — S^ectanduM in cert\amme Martio. 

And in Doering's text, III. 2. 5, : 

VUamque sub di\vo trepidis rebus. 

The Caesura is not elegantly placed in 

3 Carm. II. 6 : — In rebus : iUxsu xx nusmbus hostieis. 
3 Carm. V. 10 : — AnciUorvu bt nomhUs et toga, 
3 Carm. VL 22 : — Matura virgo ; BTfingitur artibus. 

There are some instances of elision after caesura. 

1 Carm. XXXIV. 13 ^—Muiare et tiu^n«m attenuat Deus. 

3 Carm. I. 5 : — Regwn /tiii€iMio||RUM tn proprios greges. 

" Of such there are not quite twenty instances in Horace.'' — 
Tate. 

But few instances occur where the elided word 
ends with a short vowel : 

3 Carm. IV. 6 :— /iwonta t Audir^ et videorpios. 

The case of cmisiltum and principium is peculiar. 

3 Carm. IV. 41.— -Fof lene consU{ivu et datis et data. 

3 Carm. VI. 6 : — Hmc omne prineip\iuu hue refer exitum. 

This is to be explained on the principle men- 
tioned above, Metre IV. 

" If the last syllable of the verse be a vowel or diphthong, 
Horace generally b^pins the next verse with a consonant, espeeiaSg 
if the final syllable is a short vowel, and not followed by a pause" — 
Herman. 

Hierman thinks that a monosyllabic word placed 
in Caesura is not correct (non magnopen laudanda) 
especially if interpunctidn precedes, as 

Od. III. 29. 57 : — Non est meum, si mngiat Afrids, 

unless another monosyllable precedes. But in two 
Odes of the Fourth Book, on which Horace be- 
stowed especial care, no less than six instances of 
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this structure are found ; e. g. Od. IV. 4. 11. 37, 69» 
73 ; Od. IV il. 33, 41, 43 Arnold very properly 
remarks on Herman's censure : 

" It follows, I think, that it would be absurd to reject the happy 
expression of a spirited thought, merely from its requiring a mo- 
nosyllable to stand in this pliiuoe." — Amsolb, Vers. p. df . 

The Eton rules lay down that this verse should 
not end with two dissyUailes ; but this very struc- 
ture is found nineteen times in the first book of the 
Odes, and occasionally also in the fourth. 

The leading accent is generally placed on the 
fourth half foot : 

1 Carm. IX. 5, 6 : — Dissolve frigtu ; ligna svperfoeo 

Large rep^wems^ atque bemgnius, Sfc. 

Sometimes, however, the accent &lls on the se^ 
cond and^fth syllables, when the fifth is a mono- 
syllabic word connected in sense with what follows. 
The instances are found in the latter books, whence 
it would appear that variety was purposely sought : 

2 Carm. 3. 22 : — Nil interest dn\pauper et infima. 
i Caric IV. 69 : — Carthdgeni jdnf\wm ego ntmtios. 

4 Carm. XIY. 41 :— TV CAUaber ndm\ante domabiUs. 

3 Carm. V. 13 : — Hoe edverat mens]provida RegulL 
3 Carm. V. 33 .—Qmphfidis se\er^mt hosiibus, 

3 Carm. XXI. 16 : — SermSnibus, te\negligit horridus. 

4 Carm. IV. 37 z^Qmd debeas 0[RofM Neronibus, 
4 Carm. XIV. 33 : — Te capias t^consUivu bt tuos. 
4 Carm. XIV. 45 : — Tef&niium q&i\eelat origines. 

Hiatus exists after the Csesural syllable : 

2 Carm. 20, 30 : — Jam Dadaleo\ocgor Icaro, See note. 

3 Carm. 2, 30 : — Neglectus incesto addidit integrum. 

And a short syllable is lengthened by the Ictus 
in IV. 53 : 

Carm. 15, 17 : — Nee/ortuitam spemere eespitem, where Doe* 
ring remarks, ** Horatius vel a regtda versus diseessit vel syllabam 
penuliimam vocis ioTtoitsm produant." Doer. See my note. 

3, The Iambic Dimeter Hypercatalectic, has the 
following scale : 

::| --|--|-/ 

DeprSmSS quadnmum sabina 
Spdrgent dlheds bdbrem. 
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** Of the initial Iambics there are not more than tea instances 
in Horace, and only two in the third and fourth books ; and in 
none of these in the earlier books, except in puer gnii (L *SL 7.)v 
does the verse take a dissyllabic beginning." — ^Tatb. 

Depone sub lauru mea necj appears to be lire- 
^_no monosyllabic ending is permitted, unless 
formed by et, after elision^, 

The Anapaest, or Dactyl, although legitimate in 
the first foot of the Senarius, is not aomitted by 
Horace in the Dimeters of the Alcaic stanza. 

This third line, in Greek poetry, besides much 
license of structure, has the ^fth syllable fireely, if 
not always short, which in the Latin is never otner- 
wise than long. Thus : 

" Xwpos t\ wmf Cd^fiXov ffSi;."— Tate. 
See notes on 2 Cann. XIX. Ib^ and 2 Carm. II. 1. 

The accent is usually on the second and on the 
fifth or eigth half foot : 

Leni^9que sub ndctem watirri 
Per ddmnaper cades ab ipso 
Vtrtuts me unooho prodamque. 

The first two feet cannot be a quadrisyllable, nor 
two dissyllables. 

Nor should the verse end with a quadrisyllable, 
or two dissyllables. 

The following instances occur only in the earlier 
books, and such forms are rejected by the maturer 
taste of the poet: 

1 Carm. 29 i^Phmos relabi \ posse \ rwos, 

2 Cabm. XIX. 19 : — Nodo coerces \ tyterino. 

The preposition is usually separated firom its case 
by some mtervening word, except in 1 Carm. 
XXVn. 19 : Quanta Cahorasm Charybdi, which 
we have corrected, with Bentley, into laborabas 
charybdL . And in 

4 Cahm. IX. 3 : — Excepii ictus pro pudicis 

ConjugibuSf 

the rule holds good, for in belongs to conjuffibus ; 
pudicis is mere^ the adjective. 

The verse must not end with a dissyllabic word 
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followed by a monosyllable, unless tbid last be an 
enclitic, as: 

3 CARii. XXIX. 55 : — ProbamojJM 
Pauperiem sine dote gtusro ; 

Except one instance, 

2 Carm. XIT. 19 i—Depdne iub lawru \ nee 
Pane eadie tibi deetinatiSf 

whicli is erroneous also, in Having the accent on ihe 
seventh place. 

The third foot is always a Spondee in HoracCv 
except in the false readings (corrected by Bentley) 
in : — 

2 Cabm. XIX. 15 : — Di^eeta turn lbni ruhuu 

3 Cabm. II. 1. : — Angtutam auic^ pauperiem pati. 

The accents should occur on the second, fourth. 
and eigtith,asin: 

DeprSme quadHmum eabina 
Porreeta nu^tae ad ^tunu 

^ The Cassura in general occurs at the end of the 
sixth foot. 
The last superfluous syllable is elided in 

2 Cabm. III. 27 i^-Sors ejeitura, efnoi in ietertfva 
EariUum inyfoeitura eymba, 

3 Cabm. XXIX. 35 i^Campaee delabentit Etnucxm 
In maref ^fc. 

At the end of the verse the terminations orum 
and arum are elided with et next line, in 1 Carm. 
XXXV. 2; 2 Carm. XIII. 23; 3 Carra. IH. 71 ; 
3 Carm. VI. 3. ; Carm. XXIX. 3. 

The fourth line (the Alcaic Decasyllabic, or 
Alcaic a mino''e) has its scansion thus: 



W O "^ w «/ 



That is two Dactyls and three Trochees; or, to 
connect aU the verses in one species, a Chonambic, 
3rd Poeon, and Trochee. 

In the great majority of verses the Caesura occurs 
at the end of the fourth half foot. 

1 Cabm. IX. 12 : — Nee v^teres \ agitdntur orm 
I Cabm. XVII. 8 : — ^ee mridet \ metuunt eoliibree 
3 Cabm. 1. 16 :-^Onme eSpax \ tudvet uma n^mm. 
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But sometimes it occuis in the tliird and seventh 
half foot: 

1 Cabm. IX. 4 : — Fhamma \ eomtiterint aeuto. 
Mullbr'8 Mods of Scansion. 
Miiller considers that the last line of the Alcsdc 
verse is not Choriambic or Dactylic, but Logacedio; 

Nomen Logaeedicorum mde aecgfertmif quod rhytkimu DaetyScut 
iu>i9g: Trochaicui \6y^ aeeomodatior ett. 

And that the whole ought thus to be arranged : 



" SJ w — w — 

— w — ^^ ^w** — */ — 
w — ** — */ — */ 



The poetry of the Augustan age shows us that the 
Greek rules of metre are observed with greater 
strictness by the Romans who adopted them, than 
by the Greeks themselves. With the Roman poets 
the Trochaic Dipodia, that important rhythm in 
lyric poetry, always appears under the form of 
Trochee + Spondee ; whereas in the Greek system 
there was nothing to prevent the Dipodia fix)m 
being pure. Take, for instance, the Sapphic verse. 
Horace's second foot is always a Spondee ; Sappho's 
as often a Trochee. The same nunute accuracy, oi 
rather sameness, is observable in their anacnisis. In 
Horace's Alcaics the Anacrusis, at the beginning of 
the first three lines, is rarely a short syllable ; but in 
his Greek models he would as often find a short syl* 
lable as a long one. All this leads to the inference 
that the poetry of the Augustan age was recited with 
a pedantic accuracy, at variance witli xhe genius of 
the language. 

The remarks above refer to a mode of scanning 
the Sapphic and Alcaic stanzas, which is not in 
accord^ce with the common doctrine, but which is, 
I think, demonstrably correct. The Sapphic and 
Alcaic stanzas difier only in a varied arrangement of 
the same elements * and the first three of tlie Alcaic 
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Stanza begin with an Anacrusis, wUcH the Sapphio 
rhythm excludes. If we call the Dactyl A, the 
TVochee B, and the Anacrusis jt, the law of the 
verse appears in the following simple fon^ulse : 

(1) Sapphic stanza : 2 B4-A-|-2 B (ter) 

2 A 

(2) Alcaic itanza: f -f 2 B4-2A (Mf) 

2A + 2B 

Thus, for example, the Sapphic contains three 
lines like : 

/dm ta\H9 ter\\rii nwit J atgue\dir€B. 

And one Uke : 

Terruit urbem ; 

Where, it will be observed, the second member of 
the Trochaic, as well as the Dactylic Dipodia, is 
always a Spondee. The Alcaic has two lines like 

Ft|<fet Hi I alia || 9iet nwe\candidum ; 

And one like : 

Fhtmma \ conatite\\rint a\cuto 
Donaldson's Modi of Scansion. 

The anacrusis at the beginning of lines is often 
necessary in languages which, like the Latin and 
our own, have but a few words which begin with 
an ictiis. When the Ghreek metres became estab- 
lished among the Romans, it would seem that the 
conventional pronunciation of many words was 
changed to suit the exigencies of the new versifi- 
cation, and no line began with an anacrusis unless 
it had that commencement in the Greek model : 
but this seems not to have been the case in the 
genuine Roman verses, which begin with an unem- 
phatic thesis whenever the convenience of the 
writer demands such a prefix.* 

* It appears to me that many of the difficulties which the Stu- 
dent has felt in his first attempts to understand the rules of metre, 
have been occasioned by the practice of inventing names' for the 
residuary forms of common rhythms. Thus, the last state of the 
logaoedic verse is called a ehoriambus ; and the student falls into 
inextricable confusion when he endeavours to explain to himself 
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the ooncunrence of choriambi and dactyls in the commonest mea* 
sures of Horace's odes. Some commentators would persuade us 
that we are to scan thus: M€Bce\nas atoms \ edite reg\ibut ; and 
Sic te I diva potent \ Cypri, But how can we connect the rhythm 
of the choriambus with such a termination ? If we examine any 
of the Glyconics of Sophocles, who was considered a master in thia 
species of verse, we shall observe that his choriambi appear in 
contact with daictyls and trochees, and not with iambL Take, 
for instance, (Ed, Col, 510, sqq. : 

Zcivhv I fji^v rh 'ied\\cu, || Kelfitvoy \ ij^Bri Kcuchv | 2 || ^u^ hrt' 

Z\fiMS 8* ^pa\fjuax irvldccrdai || 

ri I rovro \ ras 8€<A|af|as kir6\pov ipa\vti(ra5 |i 

fi^l I irphs l^vl\as hv\oilris || 

r&5 I <ras, ir4woyf \ Hpy* &y|ai8^ || 

r6 I TOi voXb I jcol II iitjiHaijA. \ Krtyoy || 

xriM^t i^^i I ^p^^v &K|ov<r/A' Movjog. II 

Here we see that the rhythm is dactylic or trochaic — these two 
being considered identical in some metrical systemB-*-and that 
the long syllable after the dactyl is occasionally equivalent to the 
ictus of the trochee. We may apply the same principle to the 
choriambic metres in Horace, which differ only in the number of 
imperfect trochees which follow the dactyls in this logaoedic rhythm. 
Thus we have nothing but dactyls in 

Sic te I diva po|t^n8 Cypri : || 
we have one imperfect trochee or dactyl in 

Sic fraltres Hele|nae || Idcida | sidera ; || 
and two imperfect feet of the same kind in 

Tu ne I qua^ejris || scire ne|f&B || quern mihi | qu^m tibi. || 

The cretic bears the same relation to the trochaic dipodia that the 
choriambus does to the dactylic dipodia, or logaoedic verse ; and 
it was in consequence of this reduction of the trochaic dipodia to 
the cretic that the ancient writers on music were enabled to find 
a rhythmical identity between the dactyl and the trochaic dipodia 
(see Mueller, Liter, of Greeeej i. p. 228). It appears to me that 
this view of the question is calculated to settle the dispute be- 
tween those who reject and those who maintain the termination 
of a line in the middle of a word. If every compound foot is a 
sort of conclusion to the rhythm, many rhythms must end in the 
middle of a word ; and therefore such a cassura cannot be in itselt 
oljectionable. We can hardly take any strophe in Pindar without 
finding some illustration of this. As a specimen, I will subjoin 
the first strophe of the IX. Olympian ode, with its divisions ac- 
cording to the rhythm : 
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r6 fihr I 'ApXi^^X^^ /ic|Xor || 

^u\ya€y *0\\vfiiri\ov || icaXA/|»riicos d | rpir\S\os irclxAoSdii U 

&pK€\s€ Kp6vi\ov irap* II tx^ov \ afy^fjLo\vw(Fat U 

K»liA\Covri ^l\Koi5 'E|^af>^o'|ry o^y iWcipoiS |1 

&AA^ I vvy kKa\ToS6\>MV Viot\(rav dnrh \ r^wv || 

Aui re | ^iyt\Kwrr€pi\ira9 C€ijl\v6v r* ^(rQvcf/MU j) 

dKpu^riipkoy \ "AXjZos \\ 

rot\ ortrSc fi4 1 Xciroiv || 

rh I S^ vore | AvShs | ff||p«T n^JA.o^ | 

il^dpwro I ictiU.||A«rroy | ISi^oy j *linroSa\fi€tas, I 

In general, it seems unreasonable to call a number of syllables, in 
wbich the ictus occurs more than once, by the name of "foot" 
(jfea) ; for the foot, so caUed, is defined by the stamp df the foot 
wfaidi marks the ictus, and, therefore, as before suggested, the 
half-Satumius would be called tri-pudmnHf because it^ onsisted of 
three feet. For instance, if *ApxiK6xov fi4\os had no ictus except 
cm the first and fourth syllables of *Apxt^x^ '^^ might scan it 
us two dactyls ; but if, as the analogy of ^yatp *0\vfiiriov would 
teem to indicate, it had an ictus on the last syllable of /a^os, we 
must scan the words as a dactyl-f-trochee-|~ictu8« 



ADDENDA. 

Iambic and Trochaic verses are generally scanned 
by Dipodies (ptirobCais) ; that is, by series of two 
feet: 

C - ., -, and - w - *'), 

whence a verse of four feet is called Dimeter, of six 
feet Trimeter, &c. 

Dactylics, Ghoriambics, &c., are scanned by the 
several feet, but Anapaests also by Dipodias* 

Anciently each verse consisted merely of two 
feet, thus : 



Or, 



w — u 
\* — yj 
w — M 
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Li Iambics the stress of voice natural to the utter- 
ance of the first word of a verse rendered a short 
syllable long, thus : 

V — c» ■" 

When the Trimeter was formed by Archolochus, 
by the union of three Monometers, the uneven 
places in combinatian preserved the same quantities 
they had separately Thus : 

Similarly in Trochaics, the pattsey natural at the 
end of each Monometer verse, rendered tlie last 
syllable virtually long, thus : 

"^ \j — \*f 

which license it also retained when united with 
other Monometers to form a longer verse, thus : 



In process of time other licenses became legitimate 
in the irregular feet, and the - » s, was used in 
some of the odd places of Iambics, as the ^ ^ - in 
the even places oi the Trochee. 

A Catalectic verse is a verse the last foot of which 
wants a syllable : 

M^a\rhiS[dlit iii|<iSmo|2aeMlnar. 

A Brachycaialectic verse wants an entire foot : 

Vena ^t FS[viiM. 

None but Iambic or Trochaic verses are Brachy- 
catalectic. 

An Acatalectic verse has strictly its legitimate 
liumber of feet: 

Suia ei ^sa Boma viribua ruit. 

An Hypercatalectic verse has one syllable over 
itelegiti^te number of feet ^ 

The Odes of Horace are composed, either in 
Venies of the same metre and species throughout 
(jMiv6K(aka)j or of two different species, as the 
Epodes (pUoiiKa) ; or of three different species, as the 
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Alcaic (rpiictoXa). If after a series of two verses the 
&Tst species again occurs, the Ode is called hiarpo^ 
<bos ; if after three verses, Tp[aTpo<t>os ; and if after 
four, TerpduJTpoc^os ; where the verses are all the 
same, it is fiov6aToo<f>o9, 



ON 1. CARIC. XT. METRB XIII. 

The writer of the life of Horace, prefixed to the 
edition of Cruquius, maintains this Ode to be trico-^ 
lo8 tetrastrophos^ i. e. to be of stanzas of four verses 
each, three of which verses are of different metre, 
e. g. the first and second, Sapphic Trimeter Acata- 
lectic ; the third. Anacreontic Trimeter Catalectic ; 
and the fourth, Adonic. The Mnes, therefore, ac- 
cording to his opinion, are to be thus arranged ; 

MU&rarum ett nfo amSn dar^ ludSm 
Neque dulci mala vtno kofere anU e» 
Anmari metvenies patrtke 

Verbera Ungum, 

But thus the Caesura occurs in the middle of an 
Ionic foot, and six times in so short an Oae the verse 
ends with a divided word. 

Hephaestion asserts that Odes, consisting wholly of 
Ionic feet, were composed by Sappho and Alcman, 
and many by Alcasus. He defines two species : 

1. '^ dfioiwVf each line consisting of an nnlimited and ancer- 
tain number of feet, and the period ending when the poet pleased, 
an example of which is given by Terentianus Maurus, p. 248. He 
affords ns the following example : 

Diomedem tnodo magman dea fecit ^ dea MS 
Jhmmatriae, Phrygas onmes ut m armis tuperarei : 
Patulia agmina can^ia jaeuertmt dataleto: 
Pavidi tergaque dantes petieruui trepida nuaua Trqja. 

2. Korct ax^truf, limited and defined as to the number of feet in 
each verse. At the end of one series the sentence was completed, 
and then a new series of the same number of feet, and similarly 
arranged, commenced. This commencement of a new series is 
called by Hephssstion hfraaF&iosis or &i'aic^jc\i}(nf , L e. redditio or 
revoiuHo, such as that of Alcsus : 

On which Hephssstion remarks : 
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'Airtiphs iikv &v vii ^fftuuf iSof aJtnh l| bfiovAv ttvcUf i^ luvuerjs ia^ 
i)Jur<royos ffv(vylas KvrafierpSvfieyov' ijfitis^hfMi icard 8cfca 
6fmfX€if iarrb irv{vyl(tt yrypa/ifUtmv, luerik 0%^^ ^vrb ytypd^ai 
ipofjJy, 

And it is in accordance with this model th%t 
Horace has composed his Ode. 

The Scholiast Acron calls this metre Sotadic; but 
the Sotadic metre consists g£ Ionics a majore. 

The metre appears to have been merely tried 
once by Horace, and rejected from its difficulty: few 
Latin words supplying the necessary measure. 



The following ingenious theory has been pro- 
posed in the Classical Journal^ No. LH. : 

1. AU lyric measures appear to have originated firom the nnion 
of the two prototypes — v %> and — ». 

2. The hexameter lias the penthem. CaBsnnLy which naturally 
formed a verse : 

Vi^viv &ci8€ B^ — ^II. 1. 1. 
jirboribusque eonue. 

3. So did the lamhiCy^a r^jcva KoSfiov.— Soph. (Ed. I. 

4. The union of the two Dact. Penth. formed the Elegiac. 

5. This when Catalectic is the Asdepiad of Hor. : 

Maeelfuu aia | vis || ediie Regibus. 

6. Joining one Dactylic penthem. to one Iambic Penthemimer, 
they formed the lamAeHgw. 

KKirrovffi fi^ovs ol fitydxoi i3a(ri\^f.F-^oph. Ajax. IS9. 

--|w-|-||-wwl— WW |- 

This when Caialeetie is the Alcaic : 

Fide* ui aUa \ atet nine eandidunu 
From this Alcaic, by transposing the first syllable to the end, is 
formed the Sapphic. Thus 

T5 iikif yhp Mw fcv/M KvXfySffTflu.— 'Alcaic 

beoomes Sapphic— -M^ 7^ | li^cr | kS/m Ko\}dy h9]rai rh. 

Like *a(yff|Tal /xoc | kuvos Y)<ros B^olffu — Sapph. 

From this take away the first four syllables, and you have: 

Jjjfdia I die per omnet. 
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CARMINUM. 

LIB. I. 



CARMEN I/— AD MiECENATEM. 

MAECENAS atavis edite regibus, 

O et praesldium et dulce decus meiim : 

Ods I. is addressed to Maecenas, and was intended, probably, by Horace ss 
a d e di c ation to him of^ and pre&ce to, part of his odes. It is generally thought 
that the poet collected together and presented on this occasion the first three 
hooks of his lyric pieces. From the complexion, however, of the last ode of 
the second book, it would appear that the third book was separately given to 
the world, and at a later period. 

The subject of the present ode is briefly this : the objects of human desire 
and pursuit are various. One man delights in the victor's prize at the public 
games— another in attaining to high political preferment— a third, in the pur- 
suits of agriculture, &c. My chief aim is the successful cultivation of lyric 
verse, in which if I shall obtain youb applause, O Mncenas ! my lot will be 
a ha;pjpj one indeed. 

1—2. 1. Macenas atams^ ftc, " Msecenas descended from regal ancestors.'* 
Cahis Cilnius Bfooenas, who shared with Agrippa the^ favour and confidence 
of Augustus, and distinguished himself by his patronage of literary men, is 
said to have been descended from Elbius Yolterenus, one of the Lucumones 
of Etruria, who fell in the battle at the lake Yadimona, k. v. c. 445. The Cil- 
nian Ikmily were firom a very early period attached to the interest of Some, 
when devoted alliance was of value. This affection towards an increasing 
power alienated the affection of their countrymen, and wo find that a Roman 
army was requh^ to restore them, upon their expulrion by the Arretiniana, 
in 451 . This service the CUnli appear to have repaid, by retaining th^ native 
town in alliance with Rome during the romantic incursion of Gdlius Eg- 
natius, 456. Compare Carm. III. 29, 1 ; Tifrrhenum regum progenietf and 

The word Ode (ttoia the Greek «d<) was not introduced into the Latin 
tongue until about the third or fourth century of our era, and was then firA 
used to denote any piece whatever of a lyric nature. The Grammarians, 
perceiving that Horace had more than once used the word carmen to desig- 
nate tills peculiar kind of poetry, ventured to place it at the head of his odes ; 
and their example has bmn followed by almost all succeeding editors. We 
have no very strong reason, however, to suppose that the poet himself ever 
Intended this as a general titie for his lyric productions. (Compare Le» Poe* ' 
$iet d' Uaracey par Sanadon, vol. i. p. 6.) 

B 
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Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olynipicum 
Colleglsse juvat, metaque fervidis 

Propert. m. 7, 1 ; Maceruuy equety Etrxtbco de tanguine regum. See, also, 
Livy, X. 5, 3. BegUnu \^ here osed for a participle ; see a similar expression 
in ^En. 1. 21 : hinc popidum late regem.—2. et presidium, &c. " O both my 
patron and soul-pleasing glory." The expression didce deem meum refers to 
the feeling of gratification entertained by the poet in having so illustrious an 
individual as a patron and fHend. The synaloepha is neglected in the com- 
mencement of this line, as it always is in the case of 0, Heu^ Ah^ &c. ; since the 
voice is sustained, and the hiatus prevented, by the strong feeling which these 
interjections are made to convey. With the sentiment here expressed, comp. 
IT. 17, 4 : O miearum grande dectu cohtmenque rerum. Horace was indebted 
to Maecenas for his safety, station, and extraordinary advantages ; hence the 
use of Pressidkm. To be regarded with friendly fteUngs by the minister of 
the ruler of the world was indeed glorious ; hence Decut. 

3. Sunt quat curriculo^ &c. '* There are some whom it delights to have 
collected the Olympic dust in the chariot course ;" i. e. to have contended for 
the prize at the Olympic games. Sunt quo*, is to be taken, u^' 2», i. e. quosdtant 
aliquot : thus the Greeks use t<V}y St;;, uV/v «Tf , &e. Comp. 8erm. I. 4, 34, 
quod SUNT — Qvos gernu hoc minime jvy at, &c. Most MSS. read Juvat, ** an- 
tiqtte (says Doling) for Juvet." But the indicative points out the certainty of 
Horace— Jie knew there were many so affected ; had he doubted the fact, thea 
the subjunctive wofild have been used. Some MSS. have Dinuweas, others de- 
moveat ; but Dimaveas is to " turn in many different directions,** demovecu, to 
'* turn from one object.'* The latter, therefore, is more forcible, and is pre 
ferred by Do6ring, &c. With the whole passage, comp. Theocrit. XXIV. 117: 

Olympicum. The Olympic are here put (,xu,t* l^ox^') for any games. The Gre- 
cian games were as follow : 1 st. The Olympic ; celebrated at Olympia in Elis, on 
the banks of the AlpheiiB, after an interval of four years, from the eleventh tothe 
fifteenth of the month HecatombaBon, which corresponds nearly to our July. It 
is uncertain whether Pelops or Hercules was thdr founder. After the invasion 
of the Heracleidae, Iphitus renewed them (884 b. c.\ and Corcebus a second 
time (776 d. c). They were celebrated in honour of Jupiter : the crown was 
of wild olive, xSmos. The most important point in the renewal of the games 
by Iphitus was the establishment of the lxtxuit», or sacred armistice ; the for- 
mula for proclaiming which was inscribed on the quoit of Iphitus, who was 
guided by the advice of Lycurgus to re-establish them. 2nd, The Pythian, in 
honour of Apollo, celebrated on the Crissean plain near Delphi, at first every 
nine, but subsequently every five years. Once, only, the Pythian games were 
held at Athens, by the infiuence of Temetrins Poliorcetes, in Olymp. CXXII. 3. 
These games must at a very early period, have become a national festival, 
owing to the celebrity of the Delphic oraole. Hie eeason fbr holding them 
was the spring : the crown was of laurel. 3rd, The Nemean, held near Cleone 
In Argolis. These were originally fimeral games (ii^f wv^itt) in memory 
of Opheltes, aftwwards called Archemorus. HerenleB, however, after having 
killed the Nemean lion, consecrated them to Jupiter. They were celebrated 
In a grove near the citj of Nemeo, in the second and fourth year of every 
Olympiad : the crown was of firesh pavsley. 4th, Tk» Lthmiim ,* origioaU j 



cariunvm. lib. i. i. 3 

Evitata rotis palmaque nobilis 5 

Teiramm dominos evehit ad Deos : 
Hunc, si mobiKmn turba Quiritium 
Certat tergeminis tollere honoribus : 

« 

Blum, si proprio condidit horreo, 
Quidquid de Libycis verritur areis. 1 

established in honour of Fauemon, but afterwairds re-moddled by Theseus, 
and consecrated to Neptune. They were held on the Isthmus of Corinth^ 
twice during each Olympiad : the crown was first of pine, and afterwards 
of withered parsley, but the pine subsequently came again into use. 

4. Metaquefervidit, &c. *' And whom the goal, skilfully avoided by the 
glowing wheels." The principal part of the charioteer's skill was displayed 
in avoiding the tneiie {vOcg'iu) or goads. In the Greek hippodrome, as well as 
in the Roman circus, a low wall was erected, which divided the Spatiumt or 
race-ground, into two unequal parts. Cassiodorus calls it the Spina. At 
each of its extremities, and resting on hollow basements, were placed three 
pillars formed like cones : these cones were properly called tnet€B, vCrg-tu ; but 
the \ihoIe was often collectively termed in the singular, meta. The chariots, 
after starting frcnn the carcereSf or barriers, where their station had been 
determined by lot, ran seven times around theipana. The chief object, there- 
fore, of the rival charioteers was to get so near to the jpina as to graze (m- 
tare J the meta in turning. This of course would give the shortest space to 
run, and, if eflTected each heat, would ensure the victory. Comp. Burgca* 
Detcription qfthe Circus on the Via Appta^ p. 65. 

5 — 6. 5. Palmaque ncbiUi. *' And the ennobling palm." Besides the crown, 
a palm-branch was presented to the conqueror at the Grecian games, as a ge- 
neral token of victory :* this he carried in his hand. Mitsch. remarks, " Cum 
pidma Romanis magis frequentaretur, pro oleagina corona, quae Olympionicis 
erat propria, Horatius posuit. hanc, tanquam poiHa." Compare yntixfermdi$, 

Fart their fiery steeds, or shun the goal 
"With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades form 

Milt. Far. L. II. 532. 

6. TerrarvimiomhtM^ " The rulers of the worM ;" referring shnply to the gods, 

and not, as some explain the phrase, to the Roman people.— ftwAiY. Beiitlcy 

reads evehere (infin.) and compares iOum sin*KiURB pt^nk iroBiLEM. 

7—10. 7. Hunc f understand iwiwr^. Hune in this line, iUum in tiie 9th, 

and gaudentem in the 11th, denote, respectively, the ambitious aspirant after 

popular favours— 4he covetous man, and the agriculturist. Compare with 

MobiUum: 

O stormy people, unsad and ore untrewe 
And indiscreete, and changing as a fane , 
Delighting ever in rombel that is newe. 
For like the moon waxen ye and wane. 

CHAVCERt Cl. Talk. 

8. Certet iergemmit, Ac. " Vie with each other in raising him to the highest 
offioea fci the state.** Hanmlnu is here the dative by a Gnecism for ad ho- 
nofes. The epithet tergermnit is equivalent merely to anqOitsimt. -Others have 
ezplained tergeminit by a reference to the consulship, pmtorship. and «dile- 
sfalpk but Ifitseh. correctly remariu that this would be to reducepoetio hmguage 

b2 



4 a HORAIU FLACCI 

Gaudentem patrios findere saxculo 
Agros, Attalicis condicionibus 

Nunquam demoveas, ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum pavidus nauta secet mare. 
Luctantem Icariis fluctibus Africum 15 

Mercator metuens, otium et oppidi 

to the sober accuracy of prose — 9. Ittum ; understand /uixi^. CondUum, i. e. 
eonditum seroat. Mitsgh.— 10. Libycit. One of the principal granaries of 
Bdme was the fertile region in Lybia, adjacent to the Syrtis AOnor, and called 
Byzacium or Emporiss. It formed part of Africa Propria. Horace uses the 
epithet Libycis for AfrieUt in imitation of the Greek writers, with whom 
Libya (Ai/Svij) was a general appellation for the entire continent of Africa. 

1 1 — 15. 1 1 . Sarcido, " With the hoe." SarctUum is contracted for tanricu- 
ium, from $arrio. — Gaudentem. This word is used to denote a separate charac- 
ter, him who delights : thus, desiderantbm qiu)d satis est. 3 Carm. I. 25 : Mm 
who bounds his desire by a competency. Fidgentem imperio 3 C. XVI. 31, &c." 
Tate — 12. AttaUc'u eonditiombusy " For aU the wealth of Attains." Allud- 
ing to Attains III., the last king of Pergamus, famed for his riches, which 
he bequeathed, together with his kingdom, to the Roman people. — 13. 
Trabe Cypria. The epithet " Cyprian" seems to allude here, not so much to 
the commerce of the island, extensive as it was, as to the excellent quality of 
its naval timber. The poet, it will be perceived, uses the expressions Cypria, 
Myrtoum, Icariis, Africum, Bfassici, &c. xttr* iltx^v^ ^^^ ^^Sf "hip, any sea, 
any waves, &c. — 14. Myrtoum. The Myrtoan Sea was a part of the .SIgean, 
lying, according to Strabo, between Crete, Argolis, and Attica. — Paoidus 
nautay " Becoming a timid mariner." Horace uses the word nauta for mer- 
cator, because the Roman merchants generally embarked with their own 
merchandize— fwoiita, because hitherto he was unaccustomed to the hazards 
of the deep. Secet mare, comp. rifMM £x«, &c. — Myrtoum. This sea was si- 
tuated between Crete, Peloponnese, and Eubcea, and was so called from a small 
island ( Myrtum) off Euboea. — 16. Icariis fluctibus. The Icarian Sea was part of 
the £gean, near the islands of Icaria, Mycone, and Oyaros. It derived its name» 
not as the ancient mythologists pretend, from Icarus, the son of Deedalus, who 
according to them feU into it and was drowned* but from the first of the islands 
Just mentioned ( Icaria, i. e. Icawe), the appellation of which denotes, in the 
niaenician language, " the island of fish." Comp. Bochart, Geogr. Soar. I. 8. 
Africum. The wind >C/ritfUf denotes, in strictness, **the west-south-west." 
In translating the text it will be sufficient to render it by *' south-west." It 
derived its name from the circumstance of its coming in the direction of 
Africa Propria. Comp. Africus creber proceUis : Virg. JEn. I. 85. Perhaps 
Horace had before his view a passage of Homer, e. g. 

— — &e xCfiMTtb fjutx^k $»Xeifene 

trivrw 'Ixatfiio. — 11. fi'. 144. 

16 — 19. 16. Mercator. The Mercatores^ among the Romans* were those 
who, remaining only a short time in any place, visited many countries, and 
were almost constantly occupied with the exportation or importation of mer- 
chandise. The Negotiatoresy on the other hand, genially continued for some 
length of time in a place, whether at Rome or in the provinces. — Metnenst 



CARMINVM, LIB. LI.' 5 

Laudat rura sui ; mox reficit rates 

Quassas, indocilis pauperiem pati. 

Est qui nee veteris pocula Massici, 

Nee partem solido demere de die 20 

Spemit, nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 

** Ab long as he dreads.*' — OHum et oppidit ftc, " Praises a retired life, and the 
rural soeiiery around his native place." For rura, Bentley reads tutay and 
x>mpares Ovid, Fast. II. 201, Unde precor supplex ut nos in tut a releges, and 
Virg. Georg. III. 376. Seovba tub alta otia aguirU terra. — Max, i.e. " After 
be has e8ea]>ed from shipwreck." — 18. Pauperiem^ " The pressure of con- 
tracted means." Horace and the best Latin writers understand hy pau- 
veries and pauperUu, not absolute poverty, which is properly ezpreased by 
egestat, but a state in which we are deprived indeed of the comforts, and yet 
possess, in some degree, the necessaries of life. — 19. Masrici, Of the Roman 
wines the best growth are styled indiscriminately Matricum and Falemum 
fvinnm). The Massio wine derives its name from the vineyards of Mota 
Mauieutj now Monte Mauico, near the ancient Sinuessa. The choicest 
wines were prodneed on the southern declivities of the range of hills which 
commence in the neighbourhood of Sinuessa, and extend for a considerable 
distance inland, and which may have taken thdr general name from the town 
or district of Falemus. But the most conspicuous, or the best exposed among 
them, seems to have been the Hassle ; and as in the process of time several 
inferior growths were confounded under the common name of Falemian, 
correct writes would choose that epithet which most accurately -denoted the 
finest vintage. 

20 — ^21. 20. Partem toRdOf &c. Demere partem de solido ttte, "sme ulla 
dnbitatione est meridiari, i. e. ipso meridiehoram unam aut alteram dormire ; 
quod qui fS&ciunt, diem quodammodo frangnnt et dividunt, neque eum solidum 
et iXo»Xvi«9 esse patiuntur. Varroalicubi (de R. R. 1, 2, fi) vocat diem diffin- 
dere i/nttiHcio tonmo f* Mttretus, as quoted by Tate, 0pp. T. i. p. 550. Upon 
the increase of riches, the Romans deferred the coena, which used to be their 
mid-day meal, to the ninth hour (or three o'clock afternoon) in summer, and 
the tenth hour in winter, taking only a slight repast (prandium) at noon. 
Nearly the whole of the natural day was therefore devoted to affairs of busi- 
ness, or serious employment, and was called in consequence dies soUdut. 
Comp. Senec. Ep. 85, hodiemue dies solidus est, nemo ex iUo mt%« quicquam eri~ 
puit. Hence the voluptuary, who begins to quaff the old Massic before the ac- 
customed hour, is said " to take away a part from the solid day," or from the 
period devoted to more active pursuits, and expend it on his pleasures. This 
is what the poet, on another occasion (Ode II. vii. 6), calls "breaking the 
lingering day with wine," diem morantem Jrangere mero. — 21. ArbiUo. The 
arbutus (or arbutum) is the arbute, or wild strawberry-tree, corresponding 
to the xifAo^oe of the Greeks, the vnedo of Pliny, and the Arbutus unedo of 
UnnsBus, class 10. The fruit itself is called xifMt^n, fUfiM/xuXM, or fMfAtUxvXep 
(Athenatu, 11. 35), and in Latin arbtttum. It resembles our strawberry very 
closely, except that It is larger, and has no seeds on the outside of the pulp 
like that fruit. The arbute tree possesses medicinal qualities : its bark, leaves, 
and fruit are very astringent ; and hence, according to Flinyi the origin of the 



6 Q. HORATn FLACCI 

Stratus, nunc ad aquae lene caput sacra9« 
Multos castra juvant, et lituo tubas 
Permixtus somtus, bellaque matribus 

Detestata. Manet sub Jove frigido *25 

Venator, tenerse conjugls iramemor, 
Seu visa est Catulls cerva fidelibus, 
Seu rupit teretes Marsus aper plagas. 

Me doctarum bederae praeraia frontium 

Latin name unedo (unu» uaA 0do\ because bnt one berry could be eaten at a 
time. The same writer describes the finiit as Indigestible and nnwholesome. 
Comp. Flin. Hut. Nat. XIX. 24, and XXm. 8 ; F^ Flon de Firgik, p. 20 ; 
Marlon, ad Virg. Georg. I. 148. 

22—28. 22. Sacra. Tb» foontain-lieBds of Btreams were supposed to be 
the residence of the river-deity, and hence were always held sacred. Foun- 
tains ^nerally were sacred to the nymphs and rural divinities. To the beau- 
tifixl imagination of the ancients every object of nature was instinct with life, 
and every tree, plant, hill, and river had its own peculiar deity.— 23. Et Utuo 
tubee^ &c. ** And the sound of the trumpet intermingled with the notes of 
the clarion.*' The tuba was straight, and used for in£uitry ; the Utinu was 
bent a little at the end, like the augur's staff, and was used tyt the cavalry : the 
latter had the harsher sound. Bee Ov. Met. I. S8, Nun tuba dibbcti, mm an$ 
comua FLExi.— 25. Detegtata, ** Hdd in detestali<m/* Taken passively — 
Manet, *' Passes the night."— At» Jooe JHgido, ** Beneath the cold sky." 
Jupiter is here taken figuratively for the4iigh» regions of the air. Comp. 
the Greek phrase iiro Aiof , and Virg. Georg. I. 418. Jupiter uvidiu.—2%. Tere- 
tes, "Fine- wrought." — Martue, used for Menrtieus^ The mountainous coun- 
try of the Marsi, in Italy, abounded with wild boars of the fiercest kind. 

29 — 34. 29. Me. Some editiona have Te, referring to Msecenas : an infe- 
rior reading. All the MSS. have the reading Mb. Yet Tate, Jones, &c., adopt 
Te, for the foUowhig reasons : Firstly, Si Jam Dls misttm estet svpebis Hora- 
titUf cur se Maoenatie tufiagio cohonesteai cuperetf Secondly, The anti- 
thetic use of Me and Tx la constant in Horace, e. g. 1 Carm. XXII. 53, 57 ; 
2 Carm. XVI. 33, 37 ; 4 Carm. II. 53, 54, &c. Thirdly, elsewhere, Horace 
approinriales, for lyric poetry, not the ivy but the bay, both to himself and 
Pindar ; see 2 Carm. Vm. 19 ; 3 Carm. XXX. 15, 16. Orelliits, however, rightly 
remark^ " Qui contra codices legunt Te, non satis perspexisse videntur, 
forma orationis cum fiat antithetiea, ad summam tamen nihil aliud did quam : 
tuetego »umutpoet4g, et tummus quidem tu, ego te longe minor atque mediocris." 
He therefore restcnres JdB.-^Hederat ** Ivy-crowns." The species of ivy here 
alluded to is the Hedera nigrct, sacred to Bacchus, and hence styled ^wvna, 
by the Greeks. It is the Hedera poetiea of Bauhin. Serviiis says that poeta 
were crowned with ivy, beeanse tlie poetic fury resembled that of the Bac- 
chanalians. — Doctarum pnemia fi'ontium. Poets are called docti, " learned," 
in aeoordanee with Grecian usage : ^d«i e^^—Leveg, ** Airy,** in refer- 
ence to the quick and active motions of the nymphs : 

Little lafiry, light and aery.— Shaksperr. 
For Seeemunt, compare : 

Thy wealth and skill exempt thee from the throng. -Miltoji. 



cARMnnraK, ub. l s. 7 

Dis miscent superis: me gelidum nemus 30 
Nympharumque leves cum Satjris cliori 
Secemunt populo^ si neque tibias 

Euterpe cohibet, nee Polyhymnia 
Lesboum rei^igit tendere barbiton. 
Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseres, 35 

Sublimi fenam sidera vertice 



CARMEN 11. 

AD AUGUSTUM CiESAREM. 

Jam satis terris niyis atque dirsB 
Grandinis misit Pater, et rubente 
Dextera sacras jaculatus arces 
Terruit urbem, 

80. 2Kf miscent tuperisj *' SaiM to the conyene of the gods above." — 38. 
Euterpe cohibely &c. Eutorpe and Polyhymnia are meant to denote any of tho 
Moses — 84. Lesboum rejitgitt &c., '* Refuses to touch the Lesbian lyre." 
The lyre is called " Lesbian" in allusion to Sappho and Alcseus, both nativeb 
of Lesbos, and both famed for their lyric productions. Some, in order to 
avoid the difficulty arising from a comparison of this verse with line 39, have 
erased it ; but they seem not to have observed the very reitaarkable fdct, that 
all the ODBS of Horace can be divided by the number four, according to 
the .Solic strophe^ excepting the eighth of the fourth boo^ ; where, see the 
note on line 17 

Odb U. — Octavianus assumed his new title of Augustus, conferred upon 
him at the suggestion of Munatius Plaucus, on the 17th of January (XVIII. 
CcU. Febr.) a. it. o. 727. the following night Rome was visited by a severe 
tempest, and an inundation of fhe Tiber. The present ode was written in 
allusion to that event. The poet, regarding the visitation as a mark of divine 
displeAsure, proceeds to inquire on what deity they are to call for succour. 
Who is to free the Romans trom the pollution occasioned by their civil strife ? 
Js i| Apollo, god of prophecy ? Or Venus, parent of Rome ? Or Mars, founder 
of the Roman line ? Or Mercury, messenger of the skies ? — It is the last ; the 
avenger of Csesar, the deity who shrouds his godhead beneath the person of 
Augustus. He alone, if heaven spare him to the earth, can restore to us the 
fkvour of Jove, and national prosperity. 

l~-4. 1. TerrUt A GrsBcism for in terras.-^Dira graneHni*. Everythitfg 
sent by the wrath of the gods (dei ira) was termed dirutn. — 2. Pater, " The 

father of gods tod men," i. e. Jupiter ; TLttr^^ itti'St rt 6tSf r% Rubente dex- 

terd, '* With his red right hand." Red with the reflected glare of the thunder- 
bolt : an idea very probably borrowed from some ancient xMdnting. Compare : 

or from above 

Should intermitted vengeance arm again 

Uk red rigkt hand to plague us.— Par. L. II. 174. 
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Temilt gentes, grave ne rediret 5 

Sasculum PyrrhaB nova monstra questae, 
Omne quum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Visere montes, 

Piscium et summa genus haesit ulmo, 
Nota quas sedcs iuerat palumbis, 1 

Et supe^ecto pavidae nataxunt 
^quore damae. 

Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
Litore Etrusco violenter undis. 
Ire dejectum monumenta Regb 15 

Templaque Vestae ; 

3. Saerat areet, ** The sacred gmnmits of the temples." The lightning 
struck the Capitol containing the temples of Jupiter, BiOnerra, and Juno.->4. 
Urbem, ** The city/* »«r' t^tx^* ^^' Rome. Comp. Quintilian : (VII. 2.) 
** Urbem Bomam acdpinuu.** 

5 — 10. 5. Gentes ; nndravtand timentes, ** He has terrified the nations, 
fearing lest," &c. This structure is analogous to the Greek idiom, ififiri^t 
u^, — 6. SiKciihtmPyrrlue, Alluding to the deluge of Deucalion, in Thessaly. 
Nova tnomtret, ** Wonders before unseen.'* — Pyrrha^ ** Cum delectu pro, 
Deuealionis ; multo graviores enim rauliercularum in rebus trepidisquerelse." 
Doer.— 7. Proteta. A sea-deity, son of Oceanus and Tethys, gifted with 
prophecy and the power of assuming any form at pleasure. His fabled employ- 
ment was to keep ** the flocks of Neptune,*' i. e. the pAoae, or seals 8. Ft- 

$ere. A Grsedsm for ad vuendum. — 10. Pahimlns. The common reading is 
colwrAis. The " palumbsB," or *' wood-pigeons," are wont to construct their 
nests on the branches and in the hollows of trees (hotajc uknum) ; the eo' 
lun^a, or *' doves," are kept in dove-cots. Compare : 

Sea covered sea, 
Sea without shore : and in their palaces 
Where luxury late rdgned, tea tnoruten whdped 
And tUMed, Milt. Pab. L. XL 751 . 

13.— 16. 13. Flavum Tiberim^ ** The yellow Tiber." A recent traveller 
remarks, with regard to this epithet of the Tiber, ** Yellow is an exceedingly 
undescriptive translation of that tawny colour, that mixture of red, brown, 
grey, and yellow, which should answer to JIamu here ; but I may not deviate 
from the established phrase, nor do I know a better." (Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century, vol. i. o. 84.) Compare : 

Dost thou flow. 
Old Tiber, through a marble wilderness ? 
Rise^ with thy ycdlow waves, and mantle her distress. 

Childb Har. IV. 79. 

14. Litore Etnuco. The violence of the storm forced the waves of the Tiber 
from the upper or Tuscan shore, and caused an inundation on the lower bank 
or left side of the river, where Rome was situated. — Mcnumenta Regit, 
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lUae dum se nimium qiierenti 
Jactat ultorem, vagus et sinistra 
Labitur ripa, Jove non probante, u- 

xorius amnis. 20 

** The memorial of Ung Nmna ;" alluding to the palace of Numa, which, 
aeoordhag to Plutarch, stood in the immediate vicinity of the temple of Vesta, 
and was distinct from his other residence on the Quirinal Hill. ( Plut. Vit. 
NtmuBy 14.) **Particiila que rS templa subnecta, Tim ezpllcandi habet, i. e. 
nempe," — Do&. In fact, the palace formed as It were an atrivan to the 
temple of Vesta. Compare Ovid, Fast. VL 263. 

** Hie locus eziguus, qui sostinet atria Vestsa^ 
Tunc erat urTOirsi regia magna Nun a." 

16. VeHa, What made the omen a peculiarly alarming one was, that the 
sacred fire, on the preservation <^ which the safety of the onpLre was sup- 
posed, in a great measure, to depend, was Icept in this temple. Compare Ovid, 
Trist m. I. 29 ; *' Hie Jbcut eH VetUe, 91M PaUada tervat et ignemr If a 
vestal virgin allowed the sacred fire to be extinguished, die was scourged by 
the Fontifex Mazimns. Sach an aoeidait was always esteemed most unlucky, 
and was expiated by offering extraordinary sacrifices. The fire was lighted up 
again, not from another fire, but firom the rays of the sun, in which manner 
It was renewed every year on the first of March, that day being anciently the 
beginning of the year. Compare Lipsius, de Vetta et VettaUbw ^fntagma. 

17. — 19. 17. lUcB dum m, &c., " While the god of the stream, lending 
too ready an ear to the wishes of his spouse, proudly shews himself an in- 
temperate avenger to the complaining Ilia." The allusion is to Sia, or Rea 
Silvia, the mother ot Bomulns and Bemus, and the poetic ancestress of Julius 
CsBsar, whose assassination she is here represented as bewailing. Ancient 
authorities differ in relation to her fitte. Ennius, as cited by Forphyrion in 
his scholia on this ode, makes her to have been cast into the Tiber, previous 
to wiiich she had become the bride of the Anio. Horace, on the contrary, 
speaks of her as having married the god of the Tib^, which he here desig- 
nates as, uxoHut ammi, Servius (,ad JEn, I. 274,) alludes to this version of 
the faUe as adopted by Horace and othors. Acron also, in his scholia on the 
present passage, speaks of Bia as having married the god of the Tiber. Accord- 
ing to the account which he gives, Bia was buried on the banks of the Anio, 
and the river, having overflowed its borders, carried her remains down to the 
Tiber : hence she was said to have espoused the deity of the last-mentioned 
stream. It may not be improper to add here a remark of Niebuhr's in rela- 
tion to the name of this female. ** The reading Rheoy" observes the historian, 
" is a corruption introduced by the editors, who very unseasonably bethought 
themselves of the goddess : Jtea seems only to have signified "the culprit,* 
or '* the guilty woman ;" it reminds us of rea femmOy which often occurs, 
particularly in Boccaccio." (Niebuhr's Roman Hittoiy, vol. I. p. 17G, 2d 
edit. Hare and ThtrlwaWs trans.) Hmhan is here taken as an a<!(jective, 
and refers to ultorem. It alludes to the violence of the inundation. Some 
commentators connect it as an adverb with querentif ** the too-complaining." 
This latter construction is preferred by Orellius : ** Nimium querenti de Cte^ 
Maris cade beUisque civiiibus." — 19. Jove non probante. Jupiter could not ap- 

b3 
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Audiet cives acuisse ferrum, 
Quo graves Persae melius perirent, 
Audiet pugnas vitio parentum 
Kara juventus. 

Quern vocet Divum populus mentis 25 

Imperi rebus ? prece qua fatigent 
Virgines sanctsB minus audientem 
Carmina Yestam ? 

Cui dabit partes scelus expiandi 
Jupiter ? Tandem venias, precamur, 30 
Nube candentes hiuneros amictus 
Augur Apollo ; 

prove that the Tiber should undertake to ayenge the death of CKsar^ a task 
which he had reserved for Augustus. " Terreri Jupiter juitU popidum non 
perire." Schol. — Uxorioiu. See a stmilar oae of this nure trord in JEn. IV. 
266 ; pulchramque uxoRirs urbetn extruu.** 

22.-27. 22. Graves PerMCg, ** The formidable Parthians." Horace £|B. 
quently uses the terms MecU and Perste to denote the Parthians. Tiie Medhui 
preceded the Persian power, which, after the tntarval of the Grecian domi- 
nion, was succeeded by the Parthian empire. The epithet grawet alludes to 
the defeat of Crsasva, and the check received by Bfare Antony. — Perirent is 
used for peritwri fuistent. — 23. Vitio parentum rara juoentuty ** Posterity 
rendered few by the guilt of their fathers;" in allusion to the exoesses com- 
mitted by all parties during tlie dvil contest. — 25. Voo^t used for inoocet, 
Raentis imperii rebuts ** To the aflkirs of the lUIlng empire.** — Rebut is pat 
by a GrsBcism for ad rer.— 26. Prece qua^ " by what suppUeations." This 
word is used in the singular, only by the poets. — ^27. Firginet tanctce ; allud- 
ing to the vestal virgins.— Faf^en/. Compare Liv. XXni. 36 : **faiigmtu* 
Campanorum preecihut." — Mintti audientem carmina, ** Now less attentive to 
their solemn prayers." — Carmen is frequently used to denote any set form 
of words, either in prose or verse. — As Jnlius Caesar was Fontifex Kaximus 
at the time of his death, he was also, by virtue of his office, priest of Vesta ; 
it being particularly incumbent on the Pontifex Ma:dmu8 to exercise a super- 
intending control over the rites of that goddess. Hence the anger of tlM 
goddess towards the Romans, on account of Caesar's death. 

29—39. 29. Scelut, " Our guilt ; alluding to the crimes of the civil wars.— 
31. Nube candentes, &c. "Having thy bright shoulders shrouded with a 
cloud." The gods, when they woe pleased to manifest themselves to mortal 
eye, had their forms generally, in poetic imagery, clothed wi& douds, in 
order to hide from mortal gaze^ the excessive splendour of their presence. 
The reading candente, appears in many editions. Bcntley rejects it, Istly, 
because it occurs in no MSS. of any note. 2ndly, on account (tf the very 
harsh hiatus which would occiur if it were adopted. 3rdly. the terminations 
of participles in the ablative are made by Horace in ti not tb (see, for 
example, rubente andfu^ente fai this Yorj ode). 4thly, becaose it would b 



cjUmnitM, LIS. IS IX 

Siye tu inftTiS} Eiycina ndens, 
Quam Jocns circum volat et Cupido ; 
Sive neglectum g^nus et s^potes 35 

Kespicis auctor 

Heu I niniid longo satiate ludo, 
Quern jurat clamor gate»que leves^ 
Acer et Mauri peditis cmentum 

Voltus in hostem ; 40 



oppoaed to the mauiifig of the whole panage. Apollo would only yell his 
brfUiancy in a mist, lest he shoald be Tisible to mortal ken, bat if this mist or 
halo was of dazzling brightness he would naturally be made conspicuous. 
Comp. Horn. n. V. 186: 

32. Aitgur ApoQo^ "ApoUo, god of prophecy." — 33. ErycinariierUt "Smiling 

goddess of Eryx." Venus is so called ttota her temple on Mount Eryx 

in Sicily. — 34. Quam Joctu circum, ftc. " Around whom hover Mirth and 

Love." 

And all about her nedke and shoulders flew, 
A flock of little Loves and Sports and Joys. 

Spbx. F. Q, act 4, s. 4. 

36. BetpiciSt ** Thou again beholdest with a favouring eye." When the gods 
were supposed to turii their eyes towards thdr worriiipers, it was a sign of 
fkvour ; when they averted them, of displeasure. The Greeks use tnfixiirut 
with the same meaning.— ^ttcfor, "Founder of the Roman line." Ad- 
dressed to Mars, as the reputied father of Romulus and Remus. — 88. Satiate. 
Comp. ftifw ixoirms, Snf ^tXtfiM*. Horn — 39. For Mauri, Bentley adopts 
Marti, the coi\}ecture of Tanaquil Faber, for these reasons : There are three« 
characteristics here given of the soldier. Flnt, he iajbrtif (Jeer); secondly, 
he is on foot (peditis) ; and thirdly, therefore, he fights hand to hand. Now 
the Mauri cannot be called brave, for they were inferior in courage to the 
Spaniards and Gauls, much more so to the Romans. See Hist. Bell. AfHc. VL 
Jcciditres incredibiUi, ut equitet minus triginta Oaixf, Mavrorum equitum 
duo mtUia loco peUerent, urgerentque in oppidum. Again the Mauri used 
only cavalry, not infiantry, and fought, not In close combsit but ^m a dis- 
tance, with arrows and javelins like the Farthlans.' See Valler. Flacc. m. 587. 
lUe veiut RBFuoi quern contigit impreba Mavkj »..lAmcea. Hist. L o. 7. — 
Subito EQUiTEs Mauri, &6. Moreover, he thinks the introduction of the 
Mauri quite opposed to the nature of this ode, Mars being the reputed founder of 
the Roman nation, and therefbre not likely to applaud the courage of the Mauri 
who were enemies to his descendants. Orellius, however, restores the old 
reading, which occurs in all MS8. and ancient editions, and he thus explains 
the passage, ** Romanus, confosso Bfiiurl equo, hunc jmnf^m reddiderat, baiba- 
rus, truculento voltu et bra sestuaas, hostem invadlt et volnerat.'* Comp. JElian. 
Hist. Anim, XIV. 5, c/Vi il y[tt»f»6t^M »4»2 »4»Xtf} xttl/uyeiXoi mtt kfl^ixit «fwri 
(aeer voltus).— Cruentum. This epithet beautlAiUy de s cribee the f»e as trans- 
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Sive mutata juvenem £gura 
Ales in terris imitaris arnias 
Filius Maiae, patiens vocari 
Caesans ultor : 

Serus in coBlum redeas diuque 45 

Laetus intersis populo Qiiirini 
Neve te nostris vitiis iniquum 
Ocior aura 

Tollat. Hie magnos potius triumphos, 
Hie ames dici Pater atque Princeps, 50 

Neu sinas Medos equitare inultos, 
Te duce, Caesar. 



CARMEN III. 

AD VIRGILIUM. 

Sic te Diva, potens Cypri, 
Sic fratres Helena;, lucida sidera, 

fixed by the weapon of the Ifanritanian, and ** weltering in his blood," or, per- 
haps, ** stained with blood,** scU. either cf the steed or Moor. The epithet 
Fedilit^ is useless if applied to the Martin as they used only infantry. 

4 1 — 51 . 41 . She mutata, &c. ** Or if, winged son of the benign Maia, having 
changed thy form, thou assumest that of a youtliAil hero on tl)e earth.*' Mercury 
the ofl*spring of Jupiter and Maia, is here addressed.— Juomem, so. Augustus. 
He is called yumm/f, although about forty years old. Mutata^ i.e. %tlot itfuii^fat. 
43. Patient vocari^ &c., ** Suffering thyself to be caUed the avenger of Csesar ;** 
an imitation of the Greek idiom, for te vocari Catarif ultorem.— 46. Lettutt 
'* Propitious.'*— 47. Iniquum, ** Offended at."— 48. Ocior aura, '* An untimely 
blast." The poet prays that the departure of Augustus for the skies may not 
be accelerated by the crimes and vices of his people. Comp. Virg. Geor. I. 
500 : Hunc taltem everto juvenem succurrere socio . . . Neprohibete. — 49. Magnos 
iriumpfiot. Augustus, in the month of August, a. v. c. 725, triimaphed for 
three days in succewion : on the first day, over the Pannonians, Dalmatians, 
lapydie, and their neighbours, together with some Gallic and Germanic tribes ; 
on the second day, for the victory at Actium ; on the third, for the reduction 
of Egypt. Th6 successes over the Gauls and Germans had been obtained for 
him by his lieutenant C. Carinas.— 50. Pater atque Princeps. Augustus is 
ft^quently styled on medals Pater Patria ; a title which the succeeding em- 
perors adopted from him. Augustus got the title of Pater Patria, a. v. o. 
752; Princepstia his sixth consulship, 72G; Augustus, 121. —b\. Medos, i.e. 
All the eastern nations ; a?luding, however, particularly to the Parthians. 
Compare note on line 22 of this od«. Augustus at this period was planning 



CARMINUli, LIB. I. 3. I3 

Ventorumque regat pater, 
Obstrictis aliis praeter lapyga, 

Navis, quffi tlbi creditum 5 

Debes Virgllium, finibus Atticis 

Beddas incolumem, precor, 

£t serves animae dimidium meae. 

an expedition against this people.— ffu/lofv inultot^ ** To transgress tlidr 
Hmits with impunity ;** i. e. to make unpunished inroads into the "W/imy n 
territory. 

Odr m. — Addressed to the ship which was to convey Virgil to the shores 
of Greece. Hie poet prays that the voyage may be a safe and propi- 
tious one : alarmed* however, at the same time, by the idea of the dangers 
which threaten his (Hend, he declaims against the inventor of navigation, and 
the daring boldness of mankind in general. According to Heyne ( FirgilU 
Vita per annog digetta\ this ode would appear to have been written a. v. o, 
735, when, as Donatus states, the bard of Bfantua had determined to retire to 
Greece and Aria, and employ there the space of three years in correcting and 
competing his JEsuML ** jirmo vera quinquagenmo teeundo (obser^'es Dona- 
tus), tU vUimam maruan JEneidi nytaneret, Hatuit in Gneciam et Atkun le- 
eedere^ triennioque oonUnuo onmem operam Umitationi darey ut reb'qua vita tan- 
turn philonphiiB vaearet. Sed cum ingretnu iter Atheni$ occurristet jittgiuto 
ab Oriente Bmnam revertenti^ una eum Ceetare redire statuit. Ac cum Me- 
gttrot mdnum Athemt oppidum, visendi gratia peteret^ hnguorem naetui ett : 
quem mm intermiua naoigatio auxit, ita ut gramor indict, tandem Brundisium 
adoentaritt ubi diebiu paucis obiit, X. Kal. Ovtobr. C. Sentio^ Q, Lueretio 
Cou." Vhrg. vit. s. 51. 

1. — 4. 1. Sic te Dioa, patent Cypri, ice. — ** O Ship, that owest to us Virgil, 
entrusted by us to thy care, so may the goddess who rules over Cyprus, 
to may the brothers of Helen, those bright luminaries, and the fkther 
of the winds, all others bdng confined except lM>yz> direct thy course, 
THAT thou mayest restore him in safety to the Attic shores, and preserve 
the one-half of my soul.'* With reddat and tervet understand ut, which stands 
in opporition to tie. '* Usus hie particultt axo in votis, predbus, obtestation! 
buaqne ita propria explicandus ; ** Uti not a te hoe vel iUud optamut, sic, uM 
nottrat precet exaudierit, hoc vel ittud^ quod tu optat, tibi contingat." — Orell. 
Anthon, following Fea, joins " debet Vvrgilium Atticit finibut," but the 
expression debere Jlnibtu is not Latin. Creditum^ ** Vertia credere, debere, 
reddere, de re pecuniari& translata, pulchre sibi respondent.** — "DoSr. Diva 
potent Cypri, i. e. Venus. From her power over the sea, this goddess was 
invoked by the Cnidians, as EmtAm^s " the dispenser of £Eivourable voy- 
ages." Comp. Ktur^w fjttliw^tt, Odyss. 1.80. Fausan. I. 1. 4. — 2. Fratret 
Helena ; i. e. Castor and Pollux. It was the particular office of '* the brothers 
of Helen," to bring aid to mariners in time of danger. Th«y were identified 
by the ancients with those luminous appearances resembling balls of fire 
which are frequently seen on the masts and yards of vessels before and after 
storms. — 3. Ventorum pater, i. e, JEolns. The island in which he was fU>led 
tn have reigned was StroQgyle, the modem Stromboli.-^. Obttrictit aSit ; an 
allusion to the Homerio fable of Ulysses and his bag of adverse winds. lapjf' 



14 ^ HOEATn FLAGCI 

HH robur et ses triplex ^ 

Circa pectus erat, qui fi:agilem troci 10 

Commisit pelago ratem 

Primus, nee timuit praedpitem Africum 

Decertantem Aqxdlonibus, 

Nee tristes Hyades, nee rabiem Noti, 
Quo non arbiter Adrias 15 

Major tollere seu ponere vult freta. 

ga { the west-noith-west. It reoeired its name firom lapygia^ in Lower Italy ; 
which country lay partly in the line of its direction. It was the most &Tour- 
able wind for sailing from Bnmdusium towards the southern parts of Greece^ 
the vessel having, in the course of her voyage to Attica, to double the pro- 
montories of Taenarus and Males. 

9—15. 9. IBi robur et as triplex^ ^c. Anthon explains this as an hendyadis, 
** Tliat mortal had the strength of triple brass ;" but it is preferable to under- 
stand the words, each in its proper meai^ng. In r<^iur there is first the idea 
of sturdy oak, of which the B(Mnan cfypeiu was made, and then meti4[>hori- 
cally, of strength of mind ; so also hi €U triplex there is allusion to the Lorica, 
hence the use of circa pecttu. Orellius compares Find. Frag. 
»t7f9( ill ctiatfiatvrt ^ ^itAfvo 

Compare also, 

Or arm the obdurate breast 

With stubborn patience, as with triple iteel. 

Far. L. n. 569. 

12. Africum. The west-south-west wind, answering to the A/<4' of the Greeks 

Pracipitem, i.e. xctrewyi^ofret—lZ. AquUombiu. The term Aquilo denotes in 

strictness the wind which blows from the qoarter dbcctly opposite to that 

denominated Africus. A strict translation of both temu, however, would 

diminish, in the present instance, the poetic beauty of the passage. The 

whole may be rendered as follows : ** The headlong fhry of the south-west 

wind, contending with the north-eastern blasts." The verbs certare^ deeer- 

tatef luctare ^c.^ frequently hove a dative after them.— 14. Trigtet Hyades. 

" The rainy Hyades." The Hyades were seven of the fourteen daughters 

of Atlas, their remaining risters being called Pleiades. These virgins bewailed 

so immoderately the death of thdr brother Hyas, who was devoured by a 

lion, that Jupiter, out of compassion changed them into stars, and placed 

them in the head of Taurus, where they still retain their grief, their rising and 

setting being attended with heavy rains. Hence the epithet tristes (" weeping," 

" riuny,") applied to them by the poet. Compare Ovid Fast. V. 1 65 : 

Ora micant Tauri septem radientia flammis 
Navita quas Hyadas Grfficus ab imbre vocat. 

The Latins misto<ric the derivation Cet (pluo) and substituted Cg {nu). See 

Cic, 1>9. nat. Deor. 3, 4, 3, Laiini imperite, quasi a Suibus essenty Sueulae. — 15. 

Adriee. Some commentators insist that Adria is here used for the sea in 

tpeneral, beeansa as tne Adriatic Usees the south-east, the remark of Horace 

nnot be true of the soutb. In the age of tlie poet, however, the term Adria 



cabhuiuh lib. lx u 

Quern Mortis timuit gradximy 

Qui siccis oculis moustra iiatanti% 

Qui vidit mare turgidum et 
In£uxies scopulos Acrocerauxiia? 20 

Nequidquam Deus abscidit 

Prudens Oceano dissociabiK 
Terras, si tamen irnpi® 

Non tangenda rates tiaussiliuBt vada. 

Audax omnia perpeti 25 

Gens humana ruit per vetitimi et nefas. 

was used in a very eztensite sense. The sea which it designated was con- 
sidered as extending to the southern coast of Italy and the western shores of 
Greece, and the Simu lorUcut (corresponding exactly with the present Gulf 
of Venice) was regarded merely as a part of it. 

17 — 19. 17. Quem Mortis timuit grcuhtm, ** What path of death did he 
fear ?" i. e. what kind of deatii. Equivalent to qaam viam ad Orcwn. Thus 
Anthon ; bat it is fisur more poetical to understand by gradum^ ** the steady 
relentless step" of some in¥&acible Destiny, or Power, and to personify Mors. 
Thus we have the ii^eru grathu of a warrior in Liv. II. 10, and Oa9»T$s is 
personified in Eurip. Alcest.^lS. Host editions read ncciioadU^ " with tear- 
less gaze," which Bentley altered, on coi^ecture, to rectity **with fearless eye," 
f . e. ^Bms SfAfiMfi. Others prefer fins ocuHs. Notwitibstanding the host of 
passages quoted by Bentley in support of rectis, OreUius restores siccis, remark- 
ing that the ancients attributed ** weeing," "tears," and ** lamentations" to 
many characters, in whose case we would think such efifeminate mourning to 
be inconsistent. Thus Propert. of a sailor, 3, 7, 55 : Flens tamen extremis dedit 
haec mandata querelis. Comp. Ovid. Metam. 11. 539. Curt. V, 5.— Siccis ocuUs, 
here then appears to denote " eyes fixed in tearless rigidity," arising from awe, 
and terror, and the phrase answers to in^Ms »xX»CaTMe S/A/Mtct ; iEscL. V II. 
c. T. 670. 

Si^t so defioirm, what heart of rock ootdd long dry^eyed b^old ? 

MlLTOS. 

Et infismes scopulos Acrocermmich ** And the Acroceraania, Hi-named diib." 
The Ceramiia were a chain of moontains along the coast of Nordiem E|dru8, 
forming part of the boundary between it and IQyriemu. That portitm of 
the chain which extended beyond Oricil&i formed a bold promontory, and 
was termed Aeroeeraunia {* Ajt^oxi^stCftce,)^ from its summit (cxfob) being 
often strudL by lightning {xi^vfis)' This coast was much dreaded by the 
mariners of antiquity, because the mountains were supposed to attract storms ; 
and Augustus narrowly escaped ship wredc here when returning fh>m Aotiun. 
The Aeroeeraunia are now called Monte CMmera. 

22^39. 22. DtstoeiabiU, ** ForWdding all infeeroowse :" taken hi an aeUve 
sense, as genitai^iUs auara : Lueret. 1, 11. PeneirabUe .fy/iXmen: Ovid. Met. 
xiii. 857. and Semper amabilem, below. Ode V. 10.>-^. iVomcimftf, ** bound 
contemptuously over."-^25. Audax, . . onvMa perpeti^ A Greek construction : 
Q»tc&vs areiwTct, tXUvsu ; ** Boldly daring to encounter every hardship "—26 Per 
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Audax laped genus 

Ignem &aude mala gentibus intulit : 

Post ignem setheria dorao 

Subductum, Macies et nova Febriimi 30 
Terris incubuit cohors : 

Semotique prius tarda necessitas 

Leti corripnit gradum. 

Expertus vacuum Dasdalus aera 
Pennis non homlni datis. 35 

Perruplt Acheronta Herculeus labor, 

Nil mortalibus ardui est : 

Coelum ipsum petimus stultitia : neque 
Per nostrum patimur scelus 

Iracunda Jovem ponere fulmina. 40 

wtiium et n^fiu, ** Through what is fbibidden by aU laws, both hamon and 
divine. " The common text has vetUum nnftUt which makes a disagreeable 
pleonasm.— 27. Audax lapetigwuui^ ** The Tenturoas son of lapetus," i.e. Pro- 
metheus. The epithet Awlax is repeated, as rash temerity is the leading 
idea. Comp. Hesiod. uy. 50 : 

fi»A,i^j/' kvB^tKTM&t Aide r«#« iJoirniiiTOt 
E» xc/Xm tafdn»i, XaBotf Ai« Ttfirixifawn. 

29. Fraude mala. ** By an unliappy fraud, «««ff rtx;vi}.— 29. Port ignem atlie 
ria domo tubductum, ** After the fire was drawn down by stealth from its 
mansion in the skies.** — Tncubuere, i. e. Ixifxivi^xv. The verb incumbere con- 
veys the idea of gpreat bulk, and consequent weight and pressure on any 
object. Forh — 33. Ci>m;m»f^a<f urn, "Accelerated its pace." We have here 
the remnant of an old tradition respecting the longer duration of life in 
primeval times. — Neceuitoi LeH^ M«7{<t 9cr«r»i0. There is a personifica- 
tion here ; ** Necessity, Death*s daughter, hastened,** &c. See above 1. 17. 34. 
Expertut (sell. €rt\ " essayed. "^FocKum, l(<fM»f it ctlBi^te. Find. piym. I. 
6. 36. — Perrupit Acheronta Hereuieut labor^ ** The toiling Hercules burst the 
barriars of the lower world ;** alluding to the desooit of Hercules to the shades. 
Acheron is here put figuratively for Orcus. The ezpresrion, Herculetu labor 
is considered by many commentators to be a Graecism, and in imitation of the 
Homeric form fiiti *Hfaxkniifi ( Od. XI. 600). So also Kaa-nfoe $m ( Find. 
Pyth. XI. 93.) ; Tviiot fiict {JEich. Sept. Cont. Theb. 77). Orellius, however, 
remarlES, '*fU)n cogUandumdeGraeo modo, /3/i) 'Hf««A,i/«).'* The passage may 
be translated, " one of the labours of Horcules it was, to break down," &c. 
Perrupitt the last syllable is long by arsis ; there is no necessity, therefore, 
to read perrujritque, 4rc. — Nil ardui. We have restored the ancient reading of 
MSS.-^Ardui. Later editions, which Anthon follows, read Ardmtm ; but a 
Lyric poet would naturally adopt forms of expression different firom the vul- 
gar and more usual.— 33. Coehmi ; alluding to the battle of the giants with the 
gods. Ireuundot comp. Find. Nem. VI. 90, Zr,f»f Ztixtrvt iyx^' 
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CARMEN IV. 

AD L. SEXTIUM. 

SoLViTUR acris hieras grata vice veris et Favoni, 

Tralmntque siccas machinse carinas. 
Ac neque jam stabulis gaudet pecus, aut arator igni; 

Nee prata canis albicant pniinis. 

Jam Cytherea clioros ducit Venus, imminente Luna: 

Ode IY. — The ode oommenoea with a description of the return of Spring. 
After alluding to the pleasureable feelings attendant upon that delightful 
season of the year, the poet urges his friend Sextius, by a favourite Epicurean 
argumoit, to e^joy the fleeting hour, since the night of the grave would soon 
dofie around him, and bring all pleasure to an end. 

The tranrition in this ode, at the thirteenth line, has been censored by some 
as too abrupt. It only wears this appearance, however, to those who are un- 
acquainted with ancient customs and the associated feelings of the Romans. 
**To one who did not know," observes Mr. Dunlop, "that the mortuary 
festivals almost immediately succeeded those of Faunus, the lines in question 
might appear disjointed' and incongruous. But to a Boman who at once 
could trace the association in the mind of the poet, the sudden transition fh>m 
gaiety to gloom would seem but an echo of the sentiment which he himself 
annually experienced." 

1 — 4. 1. SoloUuracriitSce., ** Severe winter is melting away beneath the 
pleasing change of spring and the western breeze." — Ferit. The spring com- 
menced, according to Yarro (de Be Btut. I. 28), on the seventh day before 
the Ides of February (7th Fdi>.), on which day, according to Columella, the 
wind Favonius began to blow. — FawmL The wind Favonius received its 
name dther from its being '* favourable" to vegetation (/aoetu genitune)^ or 
firom its " fostoring" the grain sown in the earth (,fi)vent tata), A preferable 
origin, however, is £«, tAenoe « Fm, and by rQ>etition of the digamma /*« Fn. 

3. Trahimtf "Drag down to the sea." As the ancients seldom prosecuted 
any voyages in winter, their ships during that season were generally drawn 
up on landv and stood on the shore supported hj props. When the season for 
navigation returned, they were drawn to the water by means of ropes and 
levers, with rollers placed beneath 3. Igni^ ** In his station by the fire-side." 

4. Qmii prtdnit, ** With the hoar-frost." Prtdna, is from the Greek r<M»i}, 
or contracted from perurina. Compare Virg. Geor. n. 386, frigtu adurit. 

&-^7. 5. Cytherea, **The goddess of Cythera." Venus is so called from 
the island of CythSra, now Cerigo, near the promontory of Malea, in the vichii- 
ty of it^eh island she was ftbled to have risen from the sea. Bentley re- 
marks, that the expression Cytherea Venu* occurs in no other author although 
each is frequent separately.— CftorottftMnY, "Leads off the dances."— /mmi- 
nente Luna, ** While the moon beams on high." The moon is here described 
as being dkectly over head, and, hy a beautiful poetic image, threatening, as it 
were, to fi|U In the ailenoe of night the deities are supposed to visit t^ earth. 
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JunctaBque Nymphis Gratiae decentes 
Altemo terram quadunt pede ; Aum graves Cyclopiim 
Viilcanus ardens urit officinas 

Nunc decet aut viridi nitidum caput impedire myrto, 
Aut floie, terras quern ferunt solutae 10 

when mortal «yea are deling. ComtMure Stat. Silv. 1. 1. 95, sub nocU silenti, 
earn Superis terrenaplace7tt.—6. JtmcUeque Nymphis Graiue decentes, ** And the 
Gnu»s, arbitrasaes of all that is lovely and becomingr.joined hand in haxid with 
the Nymphs." We hare no single epithet in oar language which fully es^ressea 
the meaning of decentesy in this and rimilor passages. The idea intended to 
be conveyed, is analogous to that implied in the r» xaXn of the Greeks : 
** omne quod pulchrum et decorum est:" Thus Anthon. The epithet, how- 
ever, appears, in this passage, to es^ress the lovely, gracefid movements d 
these deities in the dance, or to their loveliness of form, L e. ** lovefy," ** grace* 
fnl." Conq>. Hesiod Theog. 907 : 

«vtof )c M (soiL Jbot) £u(c«*«imi "SJtfivtLe rix% ttatXltwab^i^mts 

Juncta, "hand in hand." Comp. Hom H. 18, 

7. Dum graves Qfdi^mmt &c., ** WhOe glaring Vulcan Undies op the labo- 
rious forges of the Cyclops." The ^ithet ardens is here equivalent to/lom- 
mit relucensy and beaatifnlly d e s cjftbea the persea trf'tiie god as glowing amid 
the light which streams firom his forge . Horace is thought to have imJtatod 
In this passage some Gre^ poet of Slefly, who, in depicting the approach of 
Spring, ]ays the scene in Ids native island, with Mount JEtna smoking in the 
distant bOTizon. The interior of the mountain is thefiddedsoene of Vulcan's 
labours; and here he is bosily cnipkqred hn forging thnndobolta for the 
monardi of the ddes to faml during tiie storms of Spring, whidi are (tf fre- 
quent ocenrrenoe in that climate. The Cyclopes ("A^rns* 'Sirtfimffj B;«»nv), 
who forge the bolts of Jove^ are to be distinguished from the pastoral people 
mentioned l»y Homer, and firom the Cydopes of lluraoe, cMeStj noted as 
builders of walls of apeenliar ardiitectnre^ many remains of which are to be 
found yet, in Greece and Italy. Bryant considers their name to bederivcd 
fiwm the fiust of their building round wat<di-towerB. Euslathhis, from their 
wearing a hdmet witili one round aperture^ onfy* in the front.— 8. Uriif L e. 
^xiyu, ** Causes to glow." Bentl^ ol^^ecta to the phrase urU 9ffiemas 
** fuippe eo paeto et teitsm tabemom, et oauie opens mstrumenttsm una emnbU" 
reret." Besides he thinks there is a tautology in ardens . . . iirit,he,a i et» fu re , 
reads from the L^yden MS., msHy comparing ApolL Shod. m. 41, aXX* i /**• 
( Fuleanus) tit ;c«XMwf« ttmi kmftmmt ^t (Stfi^iMU 

9—12. 9. NUkfum, ''Shining with unguents."— CqMrf impedir*. At the 
banquets and festlTe meetings crf'the aaeients, the guests were crowned with 
garlands of flowers, hertw, or leaves, tied and adorned widi ribands^ er with 
the inner rind of the Hnden tree. These crowns were supposed to prevent 
intoodcation — Myrto. The myrtle waa sacred to Voiiis.— 10. Softrf«, *" Vne6 
frofTO the fetters of winter." Comp. Viig. Georg. 1. 144, Zepikyro puiris so 
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Nunc et in umbrosis Faxmo decet immolaie bicis, 
Sea poscat agna» sive malit haedo 

Pallida Mors sequo pulsat pede pauperum tabemas 

Regumque turres. O beate Sexti, 
VitsB summa brevis spera nos vetat inchoare longani. 

Jam te premet nox fabulseque Manes, 16 

Et domns exilis Plujonia ; quo simul mearis, 



^feda assoLTiT. — ^11. Fotino. Fanntts, the guardian of the fields and flocks, 
had two annual festivala* called Founo/ia, 'one onthe Ides (13th) of February, 
and the other on the Nones (5th) of December. Both were celebrated with 
great hilarity and joy.— 1 3. Seu poseat agna^ ftc, ** Either with a lamb, if he 
demand one, or with a kid, if he prefer that offering." Many editions read 
agnam, but the text is in most MSS., and is acknowledged by Serrius : besides 
immolare is construed either with an aUatiye or an accusative. C<unp. Virg. 
Ed. in., etanfnuiam vitula, 

13—16. 13. Pallida mortt &c., *' Fsle death, advancing with Impartial 
footstep, knocks for admittance at the cottages of the poor, and the lofty 
dwellings of the rich." Horace uses the term rex as equivalent to beattu or 
dives. As regards the apparent want of connexion between this portion of 
the ode, and that which inynediately precedes, compare what has been said 
in the introductory remarks.—] 5. Inchoare, ** To commence plans we cannot 
execute." ^^Inchoare, temper sigmficat ita aUqmd ineipere, tU nonfinuUur." — 
OreU — 16. Jam te premet noxy &c. The passage may be paraphrased as 
follows : " soon will the night of the grave descend upon thee, and the unreal 
Manes crowd around, and the shadowy home of Pluto become thine own.** 
The aeugma in the verb premot by which it is made to assume a new meaning 
in each clause of the sentenee, is worthy of notice. The primary idea of 
the verb, howevor, is kept up, *' the night of death shall oppress thee with its 
shade, the Manes hover above thy head, the hall of death cover and enclose 
thee." By " the unreal Manes" are meant, the shades of the departed, often 
made the theme of the wildest fictions of poetry. Some commentators, how- 
ever, and amongst them Orellius, understand the ezpresdon in its literal 
Knse, '*the manes of whom all is fable," and siq>pose it to imply the disbe- 
lief of a future state. Comp. r/ 3c UXM-ntf ; Mt70«f ; Gall. Epig. XIV. 3. 
FabuUe is the nom. plural, i. e. Manes fabuloti, inanet. — Breois. CSompare : 

But out! hrief candle. 
Life's but a walking siiadow — Macb., act v., s. ft. 

17—18. 17. ^tmW, used for Amu/ ac.—£x27tr, " Shadowy," "unsubstan- 
tial." Compare : 

Thou art come from the spirit's land, thou bhrd ! 
Thou art come from the spirit's land ! 
Thro' the dark pine grove let thy voice be heard. 
And tell aifthe shadowjf band. 

Mrs. Hemaxs. 

Bentlcy explains the word bv " poor," " empty." yUiU Hi reperies, quo bene 
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Nec regna vini sortiere talis, 
Nee tenerum Lycidan mirabere, quo calet juventus 
Nunc omnis, et mox virgines tepebunt. 20 



CARMEN V 

AD PYKBHAM. 

Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa 
Perfusus liquidis urguet odoribus, 
Grato, Pyrrlia, sub antro ? 
Cui flavam religas comam, 

rit : neque eamoimt nee amoribiu indit^^mdi Jbeultas erit. He comptfM 

Epist. I. 6 : 

Exilit domui est, nbi non et multa soponnnt, 
Et dominum fiUluiit, et prosunt foribos. 

18. Talis. This may either be the adjective, or else the ablative plural, of 
iahis. If the former, the meaning of the passage will be, ** thou shalt nether 
cast lots, for the soTcreignty of such wine as we have here, nor," &c. 
Whereas, if taUs be regarded as a noon, the interpretation will be, " thou shalt 
neither cast lots with the dice, for the sovereignty of wine, nor," &c. This 
latter mode of rendering the passage is the more usual one, but the other is 
certainly more animated and poetical, and more in aeoordance, too, with the 
very early and curious belief of the Greeks and Romans in relation to a future 
state. They believed that the souls of the departed, with the exception of 
those who had offended against the majesty of the gods, were occupied in the 
lower world with the unreal performance of the same actions which had formed 
their diief object of pursuit in the r^;lons of day. Thus the firiend of Horace 
will still quaff his wine in the shades, but the cup and its contents will be, like 
their possessor, a shadow and a dream : it will not be «iieA wine as he drank 
upon the earth. As regards the expression, ** sovereignty of wine," it means 
nothing more than the office ot arbiter bibendi, or "toast-master." (C<nnpare 
Ode II. vii. 25). Anthon. However ingenious this interpretation may be, it 
is utterly unsupported ; and all other commentators correctly understand by 
ta&, the cast of the dye which appointed the «ivfM'«0'/«»$%«r. Comp. Od. II. 7, 
25. '<Quem Venus arbitrum dicet bibendi. Moreover the phrase, regnum viw\ 
would be correct, but not so regnum vini talis, i.e. mw. 20. Mox, when tlie 
season of earliest youth is passed. — Tepebunt, ** Timidiorem magitque vere- 
cundum Virginum amorem significat, dum juoenes amore incensi calent." Orell . 

Ode V. — ^Fyrrha, having secured the affections of a new admirer, is ad- 
dressed by the poet, who had himself experienced her inconstancy and faith- 
lessness. He compares her youthful lover to one whom a sudden and dange- 
rous tempest threatens to surprise on the deep ; himself, to the mariner just 
rescued firom the perils of shipwreck. 

1 — 6. 1. Multa in rosa, "Crowned with many a rose." An imitation of 
the Gredc idiom, it* m^ftt tlvm. (Eurip. Here. fur. 677.) Orellius under- 
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Simplex mimditiis ? Heu ! qnoties fidem 5 
Mutatosque deos flebit, et aspera 
Nigris sequora ventis 
Emirabitvir insolens, 

Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea ; 
Qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem 10 
Sperat, nescius aurae 
Fallacis. Miseri, quibus 

Intentata nites ! Me tabula sacer 

stands bj rota, ** a bed of roses.** Non de ccronis cogitandum, ied ie Itcto 
ro$arum eumudo strato ; and compares Seneca, £p. 36. m rota Jacere.—2. 
Urguety (Scil. fo,) "Eagerly embraces thee."— Urguet would seem to imply 
an affected coyness and reserve on the part of Fyrrha, in order to elicit more 
powerAiUy the feelings of him who addresses her — 5. fmipfeiar numdiim, 
** With simple degauce ;" " Plain in thy neatness" (MUton.) ; also, 

But Eve, 
Undecked, tave in hertelf- — Par. L. I. 379. 

Fidem tmUatotque deot — "Thy broken faith, and the gods adverse to his 

prayer." The gods, who once seemed to smile upon his suit, are now, under 

the epithet of " mutati, altered," represented as firowning upon it. 

7—12. 7. Nigrit ventit, "With blackening clouds." The epithet nigri, 

here applied to the winds, is equivalent to **cceiiim nigrum reddentet." 8. 

EmirabUur intolent, " Unaccustomed to the sight shall be lost in wonder at." 

The verb emirabitur is an as-*! kiyif*%w in classical Latinity, and denotes "to 

be lost in excessive wonder." In consequence of the word occurring only in 

this passage, Bentley r^ects it, and reads the whole clause thus : 

heu quoties fidem 
Mutatosque deos fiebit ! et aspera 

Nigris eequora ventis 
trt mirabitur insolens ! 

and compares Virg. Eel. 

ITt vidi, ut peril ! ut me malus abstulit error ! 

9. Atarea. " All golden ;** i. e. possessing a heart swayed by the purest affec- 
tion towards him. — 10. Vacuam, " Free from all attachment to anothor." 
Jmabilem is here used actively, " always loving bim." See note, Od. III. 22. 

11. Ketciut aura faliacit, "And knows not that your love is fidde as the 
breeze." Pyrrha is likened, in point of fickleness, to the wind. Compare : 

'Varium et mutabile semper Fcemina JEn. lY. 570. 

12. Nitet. An idea borrowed from the appearance presented hy the sea when 
reposing in a calm, its treacherous waters sparkling beneath the rays of the 
sun. 

13. Me tabula tacer, &c. Mariners rescued from the dangers of shipwreck 
were accustomed to suspend some votive tablet or picture, together with their 
moist vestments, in the temple of the god by whose interpodtion they believed 
themselves to have been saved. In these paintings the storm, and the dreum - 
stances attending their escape, wwe carefully delineated. Buined mariners 
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Votlva paries indicat uvida 
Suspendisse potent! 
Vestimenta maris deo. 



CARMEN VI. 

AD AGBIFFAM. i 

ScBiBEBis Vario fortis et hostium 

(as in our own day) freqaently cairried such pictures about Mth them, in 
order to excite the compassion of those whom they chanced to meet, describ- 
ing at the same time, in songs, the particulars of their story. Horace, in 
like manner, speaks of the votive tablet which gratitude has pirompted him to 
offer; his peace of mind having been nearly shipwrecked by the brilliant but 
dangerous beauty of Fyrrfaa. 

OoB YI.— M. Vipsanins Agrippa, to whom this ode is addressed, is sup- 
posed to have complained oi the silence which Horace bad preserved in rela- 
tion to him throughout his various pieces. The poet seeks to Justify himself 
on the ground of his utter inability to handle so lofty a theme. *' Varius will 
sing thy praises, Agrippa, with all the fire of a second Homer. For my own 
part, I would as soon attempt to describe in poetic numbers the god of battle, 
or any of the heroes of the lUad, as undertake to tell of thy fiame and that 
of the imperial Caesar." The language, however, in which the bard's excuse 
is conveyed, while it speaks a high eulogium on the characters of Augustas 
and Agrippa, proves at the same time how well qualified he was to execute 
the task which he declines. 

Sanadon, without tlie least shadow of probability, endeavours to trace an 
allegorical meaning throughout the entire ode. He supposes Pollio to be 
meant by Achilles ; Agripi>a and Messala, by the phrase duplicit UUxei ; An- 
thony and Cleopatra, by the ** house of Pelops ;** Statilius Taurus, by the god 
Mars ; Miarcus Titius, by Meriones ; and Maecenas, by the son of Tydeus. 

Flattery of Agrippa has never been imputed to Horace ; in whose praises 
of the warriors in the present ode, even compliments must be allowed to be 
perfectly lair. His high fame, too, and popularity, even before the battle of 
Actium, and the splendid works of his aedileship (b. c. 33) are elsewhere (3 
8. III. 185, and I. E. VI. 26) briefly touched upon. Tate. 

1. Seriberit FariOj Sec. **Thou shalt be celebrated by Varius, a bird of 
Maeooian strain, as valiant," &c. For alite other editors have alitij which, as 
also Vario, Anthon supposed to be datives, put by a Graecism for ablatives. 
The poet, to whom Horace here alludes, and who is again mentioned on se- 
veral occasions, was Lucius Varius, bom a. u. c. 672, famed for his epic and 
tragic productions. Quinctilian (X. 1 ) asserts, that a tragedy of his, entitled 
** Thyestes," was deserving of being compared with any of the Grecian models. 
(Varii Thyettei euUibet Grtecorun eomparari pateit. Quinct. 10, I, 98.) He 
composed also a panegyric on Augustus, of which the ancient writers speak 
in terms of high commendation. Macrobius '( Satwm, VL I ) has preserved 
some fragments of a poem of his on death (rather de morte Ceetaris. Ohevl ). 
Varius was one of the friends who introdnned Horace to the notice of Maece- 
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Victor, Maexmii cajminis alite, 
Quam rem cunque ferox iiavibiis aiit eqiiis 
Miles te duce gesseiit, 

Nos, Agrippa, neqiie hsec dicere, nee gravem 5 
Pelidse stomachum cedere uescii. 
Nee eursus duplicis per mare UJixei, 
Nee ssevam Pelopi3 domiim 

XMtf, and, along with Flotiiu Tucca» was entrusted by Augustiu with the re- 
Tision of the .Xneid. It ia evident thatt this latter poem could not have yet 
appeared when Horace composed the present ode, since he would nerer cer- 
tainly, in that event, have given Yarins the preference to Virgil. For an 
account of the literary imposture of Heorkens, in rdat&on to a suppoeed tra- 
giedy of Yarius's, entitled TeretUt consult Scholl. Hist. Lit. Bom. vol. L 312, 
sqq. Scriberii, comp. Milt. : 

To after age tJiou t^iaU he writ the man 

That with smooth air could honour best onr t&ogue. 

2—5. 2. Mcteotui carminis aUte. The epithet *' Mseonian," contains an al- 
lusion to Homer, who was generally supposed to have been bom near Smyrna 
and to have been consequently of Mgsonian (L e. Lydian) descent. The teztn 
aUte refers to a custom in which the ancient poets often indulged of likening 
themselves to the eagle and the swan: yiwtrif ofvixts. Theocr. Id. YH.— 3 
Quam rem cimque. " For whatever escplolt ;'' i. e. quod eUtinet aft rem quam- 
cunquet &c. Bentl^ remarking that rem vaaj indicate any very trivial matter 
uay even a defeat, and, therefore, would not serve as a subject for a panegyric, 
reads qua rem cunque^ See. : but surely rem may be used emphatically to donote 
*' an achievement," an " exploit." 

5—12. 5. Agrippa. "Mi. Yipsanius Agrippa, a celebrated Roman of humble 
origin, but who raised himself by his civil and military talents to some of 
the highest ojQBces in the empire. He gained two celebrated naval victories 
for Augustus ; the one at Actium, and the other over the fleet of Seztus 
Pompeius, near BIybe, off the coast of Sicily. Agrippa was distinguished also 
for his successes in Gaul and Germany. He became eventually the son-in- 
law of the emperor, having married, at his request, Julia, the widow of Mar- 
cellus. The Pantheon was erected by him. — 6. Nee gravem PeUda ttoma- 
chum, &C., " Nor the disastrous resentment of the unrelenting son of Pdeus," 
alluding to the wrath of Achilles, which forms the basis of the Iliad, and his be- 
holding unmoved, amid his anger agidnst Agamemnon, the distresses and 
slaughter of his countrymen.^ GVaoem soil. Greeds, i. e. pemiciosum. OrelL — 
Pelid<B. A muse is invoked by Horace to celebrate so great a theme. Tl. 1. 1. 

— Stomaohum. Compare. 

Which raised in me 
An tmdergoing stomach to bear up 
Against -wrMt should ensue. — Shak. Temp, act 1, s. 1. 

7. Ifee curtut dupUcis^ &e. ** The wanderings of the crafty Ulysses.** The 
accusative of words whose genitive plural ends in turn, was anciently written 
in is } hence arose an ambiguity, some making dupKds agree with curttu / 
others with Ulyxeit which is the correct piethod. Comp. ir«Avrg^«tf, and A) 
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^ Conamur, tenues grandia, dum pudor 

Imbellisque lyrse Musa potens vetat 10 

Laudes egregii Csesaris et tuas 
Culpa deterere ingeni. 

Quis Martem tunica tectum adamantina 
Digne scripserit ? aut pulvere Troico 
Nigrum Merionen ? aut ope Palladia 15 

Tydiden superis parem ? 

Nos convivia, nos proelia virginum 
Sectis in juvenes unguibus acriiun 
Cantamus vacui, sive quid urimur, 

Non praBter solitum leves. 20 

hrXtSf ari^jit* cr^. Eurip. JRhes. 393. Benftey denies that dupScis can mean 
** crafly," **artftil*' {the aenae it requires here) and reads tram caa^etibare re- 
duds, comparing Epist. I. 2 : 

latmnqne per SBqnor 
Dmn tSbi, dum sociis beditvm pazwL 

Vlyxei. This is the proper form ; the combination not being used bj the 
Latins. Tlie ancient form is UlyxetUy i in fidurruv being changed into ^ as in 
fuAiTKAT, meditoTy &c. — 8. Stevam Pdopis domum. Atreus, Tlqrestea, Aga- 
memnon, Orestes : the subjects of tragedies. Feiiiaps there is a tacit aUndon 
here to tlie tn^edy of Tbyestes, written by Yarina.— 10. LnbeBuque fyra 
Mtua potens. ** And the Muse which sways the peaceful lyre ;** aUuding to 
his own inferiori^ in epic strain, and his bdng better qualified to handle 
QHMtiTe and amatory themes. There is an antithesis b et ween unfteDw and 
potens. Comp. above, Od. L 3, 1, ditn potens Ofpri.—li. Cu^ deterere in- 
genu ** To dimininh (L e. weaken) hj any want of talent on our part." IV. 
terere is ametaphor derived &om the filing or wearing away of metals. 

14— <20. 14. Digne^ **In strains worthy of the theme.** — 15. Merietnen. 
Iteiones, charioteer and friend of Idomenens. — 16. Tydiden. Diomede, son 
of TydeoB.^ Superis parem, **A match for the inhabitants of the skies." 
AUuding to the wounds inflicted on Venus and Bfars hj the Gredan warrior. 
Diomedes is said (Diad Y. 884) to be im/*0M r#«r. He wounds Yenns and 
Mars in Iliad Y. 385. 17. Nos eonvivia, ftc^— ** We, whether finee from all 
'itadmient to another, or whether we bum with any passion, with our wonted 
ezemptiMi firom care, sing of banquets ; we sing of the contests of maidens, 
briskly aaaaUing, with pared nails, their youthful admirers.'* This is men- 
tioned in <nder that Agiippa may notaeA a grand and dignified ^ie puem 
from a poet of so Ught and amatoiy a diaracter. — 18. Sectis. Bentky taJdng 
the word acres in its strongest sense, reads strietis in order to corrc ^ wnd in 
meaning ; but sorely this would not be a proper snl^jeet or a pleasing cne f«r 
an amatory poem, in idiich whatever lorers* qnarreb are deleted, arc of a 
playful and wanton complexion. 
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CARMEN VII. 

AD MUNATIUM PLANCUM.* 

Laudabttnt alii claram Rhodon, aut Mytilenen, 
Aut Epheson, bimarisve Corintlii 

Ons VII — L. Mlnatiiu Flanciu, to whom fhlg ode is addz^ased, was con- 
8\il A.17.C. 713. Originally, he was a partisan of Julius Csesar, and after his 
death he joined the party of Cioero and those who wished a restoration of the 
republic. Next he followed Oetavian, then Antony (723) and then, consistent 
in inconsistency, Octayian again. Hated by all, for his innate flcfcleness, he 
had, by the powers of his intellect and the acuteness of his genius, inspired 
all with a dread lest he might direct his efforts to a new attempt at revolu- 
tion. Augustus, to attach him iirmly to his party gave him the Censorship 
and prefecture of the city in 741. Perhaps about 722, he had meditated to 
retire from Rome to Greece, &e., and Horace, either instigated by his own 
fedings, or as Orellius suspects, influenced by Augustus, who would not like 
so great a personage to appear as an exile, endeavouredby thisode to dissuade 
liim from liis intention. The tndn of thought appears to be as follows : ** I 
leaTC it to others to celebrate the fiur-fiuned cities and regions of the rest of 
the world : my admiration is wholly engrossed l^ the beautiful scenery around 
the banks and fUls of the Anio." (He here refrains ftoax adding, ** Betake 
yourself; Plancns to that lorefy spot," but merely sulidoins:) '*The south 
wind, my friend, does not always veil the siky with douds. Do you, therefore, 
bear up manfiilly under misfortune and, wherever you may dwell, chase away 
the cares of life with mellow wine, taking Teucer as an example of patient 
endurance worthy of all imitation." 

1 . Laudabunt o/ti, ** Others may, or are wont to praise.*' This peculiar usage 
of the future is in imitation of a Greek idiom, of no unfreqnent occurrence : 
thus knfjbficwft (Het: 'Efyct, »») 'Hfjuftu, 185.) for krtfASf ^iXtZfi and fUfA- 
•^•trau (id. Urid. 186) for /Mfi^u^Bmt fiXdun. For other examples, compart 
Gnsvius, Leet. Het. 5. and MiatthisB, G. O. \ 603. 4. A. 

Gcurwn Bhodon, ** The sunny Bhodes." The epithet elaram is here com- 
monly rendered by ** illustrious," which weakens the force of the line by its 
generality, and is decidedly at variance with the well-known skill displayed 
by Horace in the selection of his epithets. The interpretation which we liave 
assigned to the word, is in full accordance with a passage of Lucan (VIII. 
248). ** Oaramque reUquU sole Bhodon." Pliny ( Hist. Nat, U. 63) informs 
us of aboast on the part of the Bhodians, that not a day passed during which 
their idand was not illumined, for an hour at least, by the rays of the Sun, to 
which luminary it was sacred. Orellius prefers to interpret claram, as "il- 
lustrious** sc. propter namwn eopiam, et queituotam meraUuram neenon 
propter ehquentia ttudiam. — MUylenen. Sfitylene, the capital of Lesbos, and 
birth-place of Pittacus, Alcasus, Sappho, and other distinguished individuals. 
Cicero, in speaking of this city, {de leg. agr. II. 16) says, " Urbt et naturae et 
dtUj et deteriptione e^fieiorum, et puichritudmet kt pntnu nobiUs." 
«» i~M. 3. Epheton. Ephesus, a celebrated dty of Ionia, in Asia Minor, famed 
for its temple and worship of Diana. — Bimarine Corinthi momja, ** Or the 
walls of Corinth, situate between two arms of the sea." Corinth lay on tho 
isthmoa of the same name, between the Sinus Corinthiacus (Gulf of LepatUo) 

•c 
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Moenia, vel Baccho Thebas, vel ApoUine Delphos 
Insignes, aut Thessala Tempe. 

Sunt, quibus unuin opus est intactae Palladis iirhera 
Carmine perpetuo celebrare, 6 

Indeque decerptam fronti. praBponere olivam. 
Plurimus, in Junonis honorem, 

Aptiun dicet equis Argos ditesque Mycenas. 

Me nee tarn patiens iiacedaemon, 1 

Nee tarn Lanssae percussit campus opimae, 

on the west, and the Sinus Saronicns (Golf of EagUt) on the south-east. Its 
position was sdmiraWy adapted tar commeree. Bimariti %AbAjv#ik. Corinth 
waare-estaUiahed as Colonia LaiuJvlia Cormthiu hj Cains Jolina Cesar — 3. 
yel Baedko Thebas, ftc^ **ar Thebes ennoMed \fj Bacchus, or Delphi by 
ApoUo/* Tbdies, the capital (tflkBotia, was thefiOded scene of the birth and 
nortnie of Baodms. De^ihi was funed for its oracle of Apollo. The city 
was situate <m thesonthem side of Mount Fsmassns. — 4. Teaq)e. The Gredc 
aoensatiTe plural, Tc/wni, contracted from Tifunm. Tempe was a beantif ul 
TaUqr in Tiiessaly, between the mountains Ossaand Olympus, through which 
flowed the Feneus. It was fanned by the outburst of the waters of Thessaly, 
during the delnge of Ogyges. 

5—7. 5. hitaeUB PaUadia urbem, ** The city of the Tirgin Pallas ;" aOuding 
to Athens, sacred to Ifinenra.— /ntae<«, kBittTw, wmfBuiw. Vrbemi others 
read areet ; but, in the ninth and tenth centuries a was writteq as tc, whence 
urbem was confounded with arSem, and the latter was corrected into areem 
and arcef .— 7. Jndeque decerptam Jronti, &c^ ** And to place around their 
brow the olive crown, d e se r ve d and gathered by them for celebrating such a 
theme." The olive was sacred to Minerva. Bone editions read ** Undique" 
for htdeque, and the meaning will then be^ met^phaEicaUy, * to place axwmd 
their brow the olive crown de s e rv e d and gsthend firom every quarter." Sol. 
Atliens, Eleusis, Bhamnm, Marathcm, ftc, and simply firom all the l^ends 
and stories of Attica. The common lection, Undique deeerpUt fnmdi, Ac, 
must be rendered, ** to pfcfier the olive-leaf to every other that is gathered." 
This last is the ooi^ectnre of Erasmus, who was misled in the meaning of 
prceponere, which is sin^y prtejrenie penere. OreL 

9—11. 9. I have restored dket for d^ on the anthori:^ of Servins, MSS., 
and Bentl^. "Dicbt igUwr Argot, ut aiUea x.AUDABinnr JZheden.** — Aphtm 
equit Argoe. " Argos, wcH fitted fior the mature of steeds." An imitation 
of the language of Homer, 'A^yi*; irs-c^MVM (IL IL 887).— DtCogw Myoe- 
not. Compare Sophocles (Efeefr. 9). MiwiiMif ra« sw;Liixc»«wr-— 10. i*«- 
tieru Laeedimon. AHnHHig to tte patient endurance of the Spartans under 
the severe institntians of LjaagOB. — 11. Lariuce eamput opima. T a riss a, 
the old Feiasgic capital of Theasaly, was situate on the Feneua, and famed 
for the rid and fertile territory in which it stood.— Tom pereuetU. ** Has 
stru^ with such warm admiration." Horace viated these places during the 
period of his reddenoe at Athens be£are the battle of Fhilvpi. 



CARMINUM LIB. L 7. 27 

Qiiam domus Alhiineae resonantis, 

Et prascep Anio ac Tibumi lucus, et uda 

Mobilibus pomaria rivis. 
Albus ut obscuro deterget nubila coelo 15 

Saepe Notus, neque parturit imbres 

Perpetuos, sic tu sapiens finire memento 

12. Domut AJbuntiB revmantU, *' The home of the nymphs at Albanea, 
re-echokig to the roar of waters." Commentators and tourists are divided in 
<q;»inion respecting the domut AUnmeee, The general impression, however, 
seems to be, that the temple of the Sibyl, on the summit of the cliff at Tibur 
(now Tif)oli)f and overhanging the cascade, presents the fairest claim to this 
distinction. It is described as being at the present day a most beautiful ruin. 
" This beautiful temple," observes a recent traveller, ** which stands on the 
Tery spot where the eye of taste would have placed it, and on which it ever 
reposes with delight, is one of the most attractiTe features of the scene, and 
perliaps gives to Tivoli its greatest charm." — {** Rome in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury," Vol. n. p. 398. Am. ed.) Among the arguments in favour of the opi- 
nion above stated, it may be remarked that Varro, as quoted by Lactantius (de 
FaJUa Bel. i. 6,) gives a list of the ancient Sibyls, and, among them, enume- 
rates the one at Tibur, sumamed Albunea, as the tenth and last. He farther 
states that she yns worshipped at Tibur, on the banks of the Anio. Suidas 
also says, Aixaent 4 Ti/3«t<gr/», ifo/Mtn *A>fi«v¥»7», Eustace is in favour of 
the " Grotto of Neptune," as it Is called at the present day ; a cavern in the 
rock to which traveUers descend in order to view the second faU of the Anio. 
(** Class. Tour," vol. ii. p. 79, Family Library ed.) Others again suppose 
that the domus Albunea was in the neighbourhood of the Aquce AlbtUce, sul- 
phureous lakes, or now rather pools, close to the Via Tiburtina, leading from 
Bome to Tibur ; and, it is said, in defence of this opinion, that, in conse- 
quence of the hollow ground in the vicinity returning an echo to the footsteps, 
the spot obtained firom Horace the epithet of retonantis (Spence's Polymetis). 
The idea is certainly an ingenious one ; but It is conceived that such a situa- 
tion would give rise to feelings of insecuri^ rather than of pleasure. Comp. 

Virg. iEn. VH. 82-^ : 

Luoosque sub alta 
Consnlit Albuneft, nemorum quae maxima sacro 
FONTE soNAT, ssBvamque eadialat mephitim. 

Domut, thus Find. Olymp. XI. 16 

'Ilf«ir M]^M MX*lfM» 

3— -15. 13. Praceju Anio, ** The headlong Anio." This river, naw the 
Teverone, is ftmed for its beantifiil cascades, near the ancient town of Tiber, 
now Tivoli ; St itt wiXutt Tufiv^ttf xaC ^^ifXfv mX6 Uxi/wm rattriktv. THon, 

Hal. Tiimmi lueut ^This grove, in the vicinity of Tibur, took its mvae 

firom Tibumus, who had here divine honours paid to his memory. Tradition 
made him, in ooi^unotion with his brothers Catillns and Coras (aU three 
being sons of Amphian»<>t to have i«d an Argive colony to the spot and 
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Tristitiain vitseqne labores 
Molli, Fiance, mero : seu te fiilgentia dgnis 

Castra tenent seu densa tenebit 20 

Tiburis umbra tui. Teucer Salamina patremque 

Quum fiigeret, tamen uda Lyaeo 
Tempora populea fcrtur vinxisse corona, 

Sic tristes afifatus amicos : 

Quo nos cunque feret melior Fortuna parente. 25 

Ibimus, o socii comitesque ! 
Nil desperandum Teucro duce et auspice Teucro ; 

Certus enim promisit Apollo, 

Ambiguam tellurc nova Salamina futuram. 

founded Tfbar. Grotifend and others, snppooe that this Ode terminales at 
1. 14, and that » hew one commenoes at 1. 15 ; but this betnys ignoranee of 
the fact tha.t Horace composed aU his Odes after the JEoIio method, in Stro- 
phes of four lines each, for all his odes are diTiaaUe by that nnmber, ezoept 
Carm. IIL 17, which is corrupt.— 15. JOut Notuit ** The dear sooth wind** 
the AMxifTty or 'Afycrmr N*rK (H. XI. 306) of the Greeks is meant. This 
wind, though for the most part a moist and damp one^ whence its namie 
{firt, a writ, ** moisture," *'humidi^,**) in certain seasons of the year well 
merited the appellation here given it by Horace, producing clear and serene 
weather.— Defor^, ** chases away;** literally, ** wipes away." It is the 
ancient tana of detergit»~-l7, Perpeiueut, Bentlqr reads perpeiit9, to balance 
i€Bpe. 

19—22. 19. MolR mero, ** With mellow wine.** Some editions phwe a 
comma after tridiHam in the prerious line, and regard moUi as a verb in the 
imperatlTe : *'and soften the toils of life, O Flancus, with wine.*'— 21. Tmi. 
Alluding either to its being one of his fiiTonrite places of retreat, or, mwe 
probably, to the villa which he possessed there.— >r(niear. Son of Tdamon, 
king of Salamis, and brother of AJaz. Eetuming from the Trojan war, he 
was banishffd by his fivther for not having avenged his brother's death. 
Having sailed, in consequence of this, to Cyprus, he there boitt a town called 
Sftlamli^ after the name of his native <dty and island.— ^82. Xjfoo, ** "With 
wine." I^sns is from the Greek Avtuf, an aiqpellation given to Baodms, 
in allusion to his./Vveln|r the mind from care (A6ut, " to loosen, to ficee"). 
Compare the Latin epithetLiBtfr, ** quia tiberat a cime.'*— Vdm, fitfifty/UfH. 

23—32. 23. Populea. TbB poplar was sacred to Hereoles. Tttnoer wears 
a crown <tf it on the inresent occasion, either as a general badge of a hero, «r 
because he was ofltarlng a saerlfiee to Hercules. The white or diver poplar 
is the spedes here meant. Comp. Theoer. n. 121, •(«r} 3* Ix"" ^^Mtv, 
'Hf»»Xit tf^h IttH-^-M. O eoeU eomiieeque, " O oompanlona In snna, and 
followers." SocU refers to the chieftains who were his companioni ; c&mUet, 
%Q their respective followers.— 27. Na., ,,detperandum, thus Bnlp), XV. 
ftUrrwr •£31y r^yv* 3* SXriC*'!' 7Dt^» 



CAB1CINUM,*LIB. L 8. 29 

O fortes, pejoraqiic passi 30 

Mecum saepe viri, nunc vino pellite curas ; 
Cras iagens iterabimns aequor. 



CARMEN m. 

AD LYDUM. 

Lypia, die, per omnes 

Te deos oro, Sybarin cur properes amando 
Perdere ? cur apricum 

Oderit campum, patiens pulverls atque soils ? 

Cur neqiie militans 5 

Auspice Teucro, ** under the auspices of Tenoer." — 29. jimibiguam teUure 
nofoot &c., ** That Salamis would become a name of ambiguous import by rea- 
son of a new land." A new city of Salamis shall arise in a new land (Cyprus) ; 
so that whenever, hereafter, the name is mentioned, men will be in doubt, for 
the moment, whether the parent city is meant, in the island of the same name, 
or the colony in Cyprus — 30. Ofartet^ &c. Comp. Od. (a. 203 : 

Ylrg. JEn. I. 198, tocii, neque enim ignari sumtu ante maloruni, past 

gramora, dabU deut hit quoque finem Pejoraque passi. Comp. Hom. Od 

XX. 18. 

Zl. Vino., .curat. Comp. Aacr. XXIX. 4. 

ir iy«i xim riv ttvtf 

32. Crasingentiterahimusaquor^ "onthemorrow we will again traverse the 
migh^ surlkce of the deep.'* They had just returned firom the Trqjan war, 
and were now a second time to encounter the dangers of ocean. 

Odb ym. — ^Addressed to Lydia, and r^roaching her for detaining the 
young Sybaiis, by her aUuring arts, from the manly exercises in which he 
had been accustomed to distinguish himself. 

I . Per—^oro. This is the usual collocation in adjurations ; first the preposi- 
tion, then the individual entreated, and then the oliiject or deity by whom the 
aiiyuration is made, and last the verb. Thus ISmi w^U n riit fiit dific; iv«- 
Xivtu. Eurip. Hipp. 605, where Elmsly remarks, "observa syntaxin. Greeds 
selenne est in Juramento aliqiUd inter Prapositionem et Catum ejus interponere. ' ' 
Tirgil, also, has a rfmilar collocation, JEn. IV. 314, Per ego hat lacrymas, 
dextramque Utam^ te, &c. 

%—6. 2. Amando, " By inspirii^ him with love,*' dum enim amore irreti' 
turn tenet. Orell. — 4. Campum. Alluding to the Campus Martins, the scene 
of the gymnastic exercises of the Roman youth. Patiens pulveris atqtte solit^ 
** though fully able to endure the dust and the heat."— ^. MUUarit, " In 
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Inter aequales equitat, Gallica nee lupafis 
Temperat ora frenis ? 

Cur timet flavura Tiberim tangere ? Ciir olivtim 

Sanguine viperino 

Cantius vitat? neque jam livida gestat armis 10 
BracHa,saepe disco, ^ 

Saepe trans finem jaculo nobilis expedite ? 

Qmd latet, iit marinas 

martial array.*' Among the sports of fhe Roman youth, were some in which 
th^ imitated tlie oostnme and movements of regular soldiery. 

6—9. 6. JEqualeit ** His companions in years." Analogous to the Greek 
rws nktxttt. GaSica nee lupatiit &c., ** nor manages the Gallic steeds with 
curbs fladiioned like the teeth of wolves." The Gallic steeds were held in 
high estimation by the Bomans. Tacitus {Ann. U. 6) speaks of the Ganla 
being at one time almost drained of horses : **fe*teu GaBitu mmutrandu 
equu." They were, however, BO fierce and spirited a breed as to render neces- 
sary the employment of **frena htpatOt" i. e. curbs armed with iron points 
resembling the teeth of wolves. Compare the corresponding Greek terms 
Av«M and ij^fti. Schneider, WSrierh. t. v. xCxcf, re »v rc7s x»X/yMf fiHit*** 
8. Flaoum Tiberim. Compare Explanatory notes. Ode n. 13, of this book. 
Swimming was at a very early age the fitvonrite exercise of the Bomans ; 
their gymnastic practices each day being usually concluded by swimming 
across the Tiber. For the sentiment, oomp. Spencer, F. Q. n. 16 : 

So ought each knight, that use of perfll hath, 
/» sunmndng be expert. 

Ottvum, "itM oil of the pabsstra." Wax was commonly mixed with it, and 
the composition was then termed eeroma (xr,fatfMb). With tliis the wrestlers 
were anointed in order to give pliability to their limbs, and, after anointing 
their bodies, were covered with dust, for the purpose of affording their anta- 
gonists a better hold. Compare Lucian, de Gymnasium vol vii. p. 189, ed. 
Sip. The term eeroma (x4c«am») is sometimes, in consequence, used for the 
paUestra itself. 

0— '16. 10. ^rmjf, *' By hurling missiles." ^rma here denote the diicttf, 
either of lead or Iron ; and the Javelins, by exercise with whidi dark spots arise 
on the arms. — 11. Sape ditcot &c., '* Though famed for the discus often cast, 
for the Javelin often hurled, beyond the mark." The discus (}iV««f ), or quoit, 
was round, flat, and perforated in the centre. It was made either of iron, 
brass, lead, or stone, and was usually of great weight. Some authorities are 
in favour of a central aperture, others are silent on this head. The Bomans 
borrowed this exercise from the Greeks, and among the latter the LacedsB- 
monians were particularly attached to it.— 12. Expedito. This term carries 
with it the idea of great skill, as evinced by the ease of performing these ex- 
ercises. Oomp. Find. Nem. VII. 103: 

rif/Mt wtofikf MKOfn. 
\Z. Ut mariruB, See. Alluding to the story of Achilles having been con- 

'-)d in femal vestments at the court of Lyeomedes, king of Seyros, in 
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Filium dicunt Thetidis sub lacrimosa Trojae 
Funcra, ne virilis ^ 15 

Cultus in caedem et Lycias proriperet catervas ? 



CARMEN IX. 

AD THALIABCHUM. • 

SLIDES, ut alta stet nive candidum ' 

Soracte, nee jam siistineant onus 
Silvae laborantes, geluque 
Flumina constiterint acuto ? 

order to avoid going to the Trojan war. Quid latetf sdl. apud U. It was 
daring this conceahnent he became enamoured of Deidamia» who afterwards 
bore hun Neoptolemus. Comp. 

A«yOby« Y if »^(me Ko%»fi^iwi U4vfs *Ax<AXiii(. — ^BiON, XV. 16. 

14. Sub laerimota Trojts funeret^ **0n the ere of the moumfUl carnage of 
Troy," i. e. in the midst of the preparations for the Trojan war. — 15. Vi- 
riUs cuUu$t ** Manly attire." — 16. In cadem et Lycicu catervas. A hendi- 
adys ; ** To fho danghter of the Trc^Jan bands." Axth. It is better, how- 
ever, to take the prepTsition tn, as an instanoe of zeugma, *' to the cami^e, 
and AQAivsT the Lydian bands." — Lycias is here equivalent to Trqjanosj and 
refers to the collected forces of the Trojans and their allies. 

OoB IX.-~Addres8ed to Thaliarchns, whom some event had robbed of his 
peace of mind. The poet exhorts his firiend to banish care from his breast, 
and, notwithstanding the pressure of misfortune, and the gloomy severity 
of the winter season, which then prevailed, to e^Joy the present hour, and 
leave the rest to the gods. 

The commencement of this ode would appear to have been imitated from 
Alcnus. See Athen. X. 430. 

1. Stett **stand8 bold to the view," During the summer season the moun- 
tains appear dim and obscured by mists and clouds, but in the frost and clear 
air of winter, their whole form appears boldly rising to the sky (rtat.) Orell. 
Comp. ByroO, C. H. IV. 76 : 

All save the lone Soracte's height displayed 
Not now in snow. 

2. Soracte. Mount Soracte lay to the south-east of Falerii, in the territory 
of the Fallsci, a part of ancient Etruria. It is now called Monte 8. Silvestro, 
or, as it is by modem corruption sometimes termed, Saat' Oreste. On the 
summit was a temple and grove, dedicated to ApoUo, to whom an annual 
sacrifice was offered by the people of the country, distinguished by the name 
of Hirpii, who were on that account held sacred, and exempted from military 
service and other public duties (Plin. Hist. Nat. VII. 2). The sacrifice 
consisted in their passing over heaps of red-hot embers, without bdng ir\jured 
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Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco 
Large reponens, atque benigniiis 
Denrome ^uadrimiun Sabina, 
O Tbaliarche, merum diota. 

Fermitte Diyis caetera, qiii simul 

Stravere ventos aequore fervido 10 

by flM fire. Cknnp«re Virgil, JEn. XI. 786. Summe deum, saneH evutos 
Soraeti* ApcUo. 

8. Laborantn, This epithet beautiftilly describee the forests m straggling 
and bending beneath the weight of superincmnbent ice and snow. As regards 
the preeent climate of Italy, which is thought, i^m this and other passages 
of the ancient writers, to hare undergone a material change, the following 
remarks may not prove unacceptable : *' It has been thought by some modem 
writers," observes Mr. Cramer (referring to Gibbon's *' Miscellaneous Works," 
vol. Ul. p. 245), '* that the climate and temperature of Italy have undergone 
some change during the lapse of ages ; that the neighbourhood of Rome, for 
instance, was colder than it is at present. This opinion seems founded on 
some passages of Horace (Ode I. 9 ; £pist. I. 7, 10) and Juvenal (Sat. VI. 
621 ), in which mention is made of the Tiber as being firocen, and of the rest 
of the country as exhibiting all the severity of winter. But these are 
circumstances which happen as often in the inresent day as in the time of 
Horace ; nor is it a very uncommon thing to see snow in the streets of Borne 
in March, or even April. I witnessed a fiill of snow there, on the 12th of 
April, 1 81 7. MHiatever change may have taken place in some districts is 
probably owing to the clearing away of great forests, or the dndning of 
marshes, as in Lombardy, which must be allowed to be a much better culti- 
vated and more populous country than it was in the time of the Romans. On 
the other hand, great portions of land now remain uncultivated, whidi were 
once productive and thickly inhabited. The Campagna di Roma, part of Tus- 
cany, and a great portion of Calabria* are instances of the latter change" 
(" Description of Ancient Italy," vol. i. p. 10). 

3—10. 3. Gelu acutOf *' By reason of the cutting firoet." Thus Find. 
Pyth. I. 39, x*^'*« ildti^, and Vhrgil Geor. I. 93. penetrabUe frigtu.^6. THt^ 
toloefrigtu, x»/3^^XXi, ** dispel the cold."— 6. Benigmtu, ** More plentifully." 
By some this word is regarded as an adjective, agreeing with fnerum^ "ren- 
dered more mellow by age." The former interpretation is more correct. 
7. Sabina diota, ** From the Sabine Jar." The vessel is here called Sabine, 
from its containing wine made in the country of the Sablnes. The diota 
received its name from its having two handles or ears (d/r and •SV). It 
contained, generally, forty-eight sextarii, about twenty-seven quarts Eng« 
lish measure. Quadrimumt Therefore sufficiently mild and aged. Gale 
reads Sabino, to agree with diota, which he su]nK>8ed to be from the Greek 
hotrnt. Bentley asserts that the Gre^ forms are it^t and ttmriet not hmriK 
or Iturvt. 9. Ccetera, i. e. qu€B nihil ad nos pertineant. Comp. Arch. tr. 
XV. 1, ru9 8iMf ridu rJbtriemt. Qui timul stravere. Sec, "For, as soon ai 
they have lulled," &c. The relative is here elegantly used to introduce a 
sentence, instead of a personal pronoun with a particle. — 10. .Square fervido. 
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DeproeKantes, nee cupressi 
r(ec veteres agitantur omi. 

Quid sit futurum etas, fuge qusBrere, et 
Quern Fors dierum cunque dabit, lucro 
Appone, nee dulees amores 15 

operne puer neque tu choreas, 

Donee virenti canities abest 
Morosa. Nunc et campus et areae, 
Lenesque sub noctem susurri 

Composita repetantur hora : 20 

Nunc et latentis proditor intimo 
Gratus puellae risus ab angulo, 
Pignusque dereptum lacertis 
Aut digito male pertinaci. 



*' Over the boiling surfaoe of the deep." Ventoi depraUantes, Comp. H. XYI. 
765. 

13 — 24. 13. Fugequarerey**«voidinqvdring." Seek not to know. Comp. 
Theocr. XIII. 5 : 

14. Quern For* dierum cunque dabit. A tmesis for quemcwrupte dierum fors da- 
hit. — Lucro appone, " Set down as gain." — 16. Puer, "While still young." Ne- 
que tu ehoreat. The use, or rather repetition, of the pronoun before choreas Is 
extremely elegant, and in imitation ef the Greek idiom. See Yirg. lEn. V . 
457, nee mora nee requies nunc dextra ingemina ictus nunc nxE sinistra. Vi . 
Donee virenti, &c., " As long as morose old age is absent from thee, stiH 
blooming wiUi youth." Comp. Theocr. XXVII. 66, x^^H^^^" /m^'M^viv, Knd 
Epod. Xm. 4, dumque virbnt genua. — 18. Campus et arete, "Rambles to 
the Campus Martins, and the public promenades." By area are here meant 
those parts of the city that were free from buildings, the same, probably, as 
the squares and parks of modem days, where ;roung lovers are fond of strol- 
ling. — 19. 5tt6 noctem, "At the approach of evening." — Levessusurros. Comp. 
Gold. D. Vil. : 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade. 
For talking age and whispering lovers made. 

21. Nunc et latentis, &c. The order of the construction is, et nunc gratus 
rinu (repetatur) ab intimo angulo, proditor latentis pueUts. The verb repe- 
tatur is understood. The poet alludes to some youthful sport, by t^e rules 
of which a forfeit was exacted from the person whose place of concealment 
was discovered, whether by the ingenuity of another, or the voluntary act of 
the party concealed.-- 24. Male pertinaci, "Faintly resisting," pretendinif 
vnly to oppose , 

Z4: 
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CABMEN X. 

AD MEBCUBIUM. 

Mebcubi, facunde nepos Atlantic, 
Qui feros cultus hominum recentum 
Voce formasd catus, et decoras 

More pabestras 

Te canaiD, magni Jovis et deorum 5 

Nuntium, curvasque lyras parentem, 
Callidum, quidquid pkcuit, jocoso 

Condere &rto. 

Odb X. — In praise of Mereiiiy. Lnitated, ueearding to the Selioiiaat 
Porphyrfon, from the Grade poei Alcnos ; fitort ym^ x'^f* /"'i^^^rm *AA.- 
*M( Hiiktm* If titjitt r£ tit '£</*«» >t«^f 1 •( • 'Eff^inc 0«S< ifiXmvm n* 
'AMiXXmf. Int]iisode,Merciir7isdeecribediiiiderhisdiirerentattrilMita»ae 
Xiystf ^/aeunde ; itmy^tf f=-fomuuU more paiUalrte; myytXte kBtuatran^ inat<- 
tium deorum ; miftoXiiMsmt^ conderejurto ; ^^'vx0Wfurif^ pias animat refom*. 
•1—6. 1. Faeunde, Mercury wis ragarded as the hnrentor of language, 
and the god of doqiience. — Kepoe jHianiu. Mercury was the ftbled son of 
Maia» oneof thedangfatenof Atlas. The word ^tfonlkrnuut be prononnoed 
here A-Uantis^ in. order to make the penultimate foot a trodiee. This pe- 
culiar dlTlsiim of q^lables is imitatied from the Gredic : thus, ^rm-Bfut, 
Soph. Fhiloct. 490; n-jtMv, ib. 874; vf-x*<i», id. Trach. 629, frc— S. Feroe 
cuUtu hominum recentum, ** The saTage mannen of the eaiiy race of men.** 
The ancients bdJeved that the early state of mankind was but little remoi^ 
from that of the brutes. Compare Horace, Serm. 1, IIL 99, seqq.—QiftMt 
denotes a& the external modes of life ; hence it can have the epithets, fetus, 
asper, &c. Ordl.— 3. Toee, i^fjutfilm, **By the gift of language.**— Cafuc, 
** Wiady.** Mercury wisely thought, that nothing would sooner in^rore and 
soften down the asrage manners of the primitiTe race of men than mutual 
intercourse, and the interdiange of ideas by means of language. — Catut, 
a Sabine word, afterwards written eauitu. Varro maintains that it properly 
means shriH. and hence, met^horically, ** acute,** **intdligent.*' Compare 
Enn., Jam cata ngna fere toniium dare voce parabant. — Decora more pabe- 
stm, ** By the institution of the grace-bestowing palsastra.** The epithet 
decora is here used to denote the eflfeot produced on the human frame by 
gymnastic exerdaea. — More. Thus Find. (Olymp. YI.) s^les the institntimi 
of the Olympic fesfciTsl by Hercules ri8fi»» juUytem miSXm, — NunHum, iiam- 
r«f iv, ayyOM m9tu»rm tft0v»t0f St rifti H«m«. Horn. H. Mere. 3. — 6. Gtrvm 
lyrte parentem, ** Inventor of the cnrred lyra.** Mercury (Hymn, in Merc. 
20, leqq.) b said, while still an infant, tohara fonned the lyra from a XartfAam 
whidi he found in hlA path, by stretchhig seven strings over the hoUow sheQ 
(igrm a rvfi^^ftue itm irmtvremn xH^f)' Hence the epitheto 'EfftmSti and 
K«AAf|fW«h whidi ara andied to this Instrument, and hence^ also^ the costom 
of designating it by the terms xiAsc, c^(y«, teetudOf &c Compan Gray (Pro- 
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Te, boves olim nisi reddidisses 
Per dolum amotas, puerum minaci 1 

Voce dum teiret, viduus pharetra 

Bisit Apollo 

Quin et Atridas, duce te, superbos, 
lUo dives Priamus relicto 
Tbessalosque ignes et iniqua Trojae 15 

Castra fefellit 

gress ot Toesy) "enchanting shell." Another, and probably less aeeurate 
account, makes this deity to have discovered on the banks of the Nile, after 
the subsiding of an inundation, the shell of a tortoise with nothing remaining 
of the body but the sinews : these, when touched, emitted a musical sound, 
and gave Mercury the first hint of the lyre. Compare, Germ. 23 ; Isiior. 
Orig. in. 4. It is very ^parent that the ftble, whatever the true version 
may be, has an astronomical meaning, and contains a reference to the seven 
planets, and to the pretended music of the spheres. 

9—11. 9. Te, boves oUm niH reddidiues, &c., "While Apollo, in former 
days, seeks with threatening accents to terrify thee, still a mere stripling, 
unless thou didst restore the cattle removed by thy art, he laughed to find 
himself deprived, also, of his quiver." OUm refers to all three exploits. — 
JBoves. The cattle of Admetus were fed by Apollo on the banks of the Am- 
phrysus, in lliessaly, after that deity had heea banished for atime from the skies 
for destroying the Cyclops. Mercury, still a mere infant, drives off fifty of the 
herd, and conceals them near the Alpheus, nor does he discover the place 
where they are hiddm until ordered so to do by his rire (Hymn, in Merc. 
lO, seqq.) Ludan (Dial D. 7) mentions other sportive thefts of the same 
deity, by which he deprived Neptune of his trident, Biars of his sword, ApoUo 
of his bow, Venus of her oestus, and Jove himself of his sceptre. He would 
have stolen the thunderbolt also, had it not been too heavy and hot (Et i\ 
1*^ fittfVTtftt i xifttwh ^f, x«i «r«Xv ri irvf Cx^t »itft%i*»y Stv u^iiXtrt. Lucian, 
I. e.). — 11. Fiduut. A Grsecism for vidvum te senHeru. Horace, probably 
following AlcsBus, blends together two mythological events, which, according 
to other authorities, happened at distinct periods. The hymn to Mercury 
merely qieaks of the theft of the cattte, after which Mercury gives the lyre 
as a peaoe-oflBaring to Apollo. The only allusion to the arrows of the god is 
where ^^[mllo, after this, expresses his fear lest the son of Maia may deprive 
him both of fheie weapcms and of the lyre itself : 

Ai/}/«, M«/^d0f vH, ^/dexTV^i, tr«/x<X«/E<b?ra», 

13 — 19. 13. Own et Atridast ftc, "Under thy guidance, too, the rich 
Friam passed unobserved the haughty sons of Atreus." Alluding to the 
visit which the aged monarch paid to the Grecian camp in order to ransom 
the corpse of Hector. Jupiter ordo^d Mercury to be his guide, and to conduct 
him unobserved, and in safety, to the tent of Achilles. Consult Homer, B. 
XXIV. 336, seqq.)— 14. Diwet Priamut, sraXCxiVfot, xtXvxriirtft Alluding 
not only to his wealth generally, but also to the rich presents which he 
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Tu pias laetis animas repoms 
Sedibus, virgaque levem coerces 
Aurea turbam, siiperis deonim 

Gratus et imis. 



CARMEN XL 

AB LEUCONOEK. 

Tu ne quaBsieris, scire nefas, quern mihi, quern tibi 
Finem di dederint, Leuconoe ; nee Babylonios 

was bearing to Achilles. Sealiger proposes nuettui for dives. Conn, and 
Sanadon read relicta, bat lUon is masculine in m. 17, 4 ; IV. 4, 53, although 
feminine in IV. 9, 18.— 15. Thetudos ignet, **The Theraalian watch-fires." 
deferring to the watches and troops cf Achilles, through whom Priam had to 
pass, in order to reach the tent of their leader. — 16. F^eUit. Equivalent here 
to the Greek 2x«0ty.— 17. Tu pku latii, &c. Mercury is here r^resented 
in his most important character, as the guide of departed spirits. Hence the 
epithets of •\}/i;xM'«/E<^«f and vix^tmfjtarit so often applied to him. The erb 
reponitt in the present stanza, receires fHustration, as to its meaning, from 
the passage in Yix^, where the future descendants of JEneas are represented 
as occupying abodes in the land of si^ts prerionsly to their bdiig sunmioned 
to the regions of day (JEn. YI. 756, seqq.) Anthon. The explanation of 
Orellias is preferable, " Eo deduct* ubi in perpetmim habUurce stmt.*'— 18. 
Virgaque levem coerces^ &c. An allusion to the cadueetu of Mercury. Coerces, 
a proprie de pastore, qui gregem pra se tigenst id shmU spectat ne dissipentur, 
sed wm agmineprocedantpecora" Orell. Virga aurem, p«i89«* XV^V* hence 
his epithet ^^vs-fi^^xis. Levemturbamf tShiX* xm/tirnn. — 19. Superis deo- 
rum. A GrsBcism for Superis diis. 

Ode XI. — Addressed to LeuconoS ; by which fictitious name a mistress of 
the poet's is thought to be designated. Horace, having discovered that she 
was in the habit of consulting the astrologers of the diqr, in order to ascertain, 
if possible, the term both of her own as well as his existence, entreats her to 
abstain firom such idle inquiries, and leave the events of the future to the 
wisdom of the gods. 

1 — 4. I. Tu ne quasieris, "Inquire not, I entreat." The subjunctive 
mood is here used as a softened imperative, to express oitreaty or request ; 
and the air of earnestness with which the poet addresses his female friend is 
increased by the insertion of the personal pronoun. The nature of this 
species of metre, proves that scire nefas should be united. Comp. Epod. 
XY I, nefas videri. From the occurrence of mihi, it is probable that LeuconoS 
had consulted the horoscope of Horace as well as her own. With the senti- 
ment, compare Milt. P. L. : 

Sewmd abstain 
To ask, nor let thine own inventions hope 
Things not revealed. 

2. Finem, ** Term of existence ;" the course of life, even to its end. BabyUmios 
numeros, " C!haldean calculations." The Babylonians;, or, more striotly speak- 
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Tentaris niimeros. Ut melius, quidquid erit pati ! 
Seu plurcs hiemes, seu tribuit Jupiter ultimam. 

Quae nunc oppositis debilitat pumicibus mare 5 
Tyrrhenum, sapias, vina liques, et spatio brevi 
Spem lon^am reseces. Dum loquimur. fufferit invida 
Itas. Carpe diem, quam minimum credulapostcro. 



CARMEN XII 

AD AUGUSTUM. 

QuEM virum aut heroa lyra vel acn 
Tibia sumis celebrare, Clio ? 

ing, the Chaldeans, were the great astrologers of antiquity, and constructed 

tables for the calculation of nativities and the prediction of fViture events. 

This branch of charlatanism made such progress, and attained to so regiilar 

a form among them, that subsequently the terms Chaldean and Astrologer 

became completely synonomous. — 3. Ut tneHuti ** How much better is it to 

endure evils when th^ come, rather than to suffer doubly by anticipation." 

Comp. 

The noblest fortitude is still to bear 
Accumulated iUs and never fkint. — Hordis. 

Quiequid erit, " Whatever must occur," scU. being ordered by destiny.— 4. 
UUimam, " This be the last." 
' 5 — 8. 5. QiuB nunc oppositis, &c., ** Which now breaks the strength of 
the Tuscan sea on the oi^sing rocks corroded by its waves." By the term 
pumicibus are meant rocks corroded and eaten into caverns by the constant 
dashing of the waters. Doer, Voight considers that pumicibus is to be taken in 
its proper sense, to denote the loose scoria thrown out by Strongule or other 
volcanic islands ; but Doi^ring remarks that these could not, from their loose 
friable texture, be said debUitare mare. — 6. I have removed the full point 
usually placed after Tyrrfienitm, for sapias is the apodosis ; thus the connexion 
is Seu plures . . iSeu ultimum . . sapias. — Fina liques, " FUtrate thy wines. " The 
wine-strainers of the Romans were made of linen, placed round a frame- work 
of osiers, shaped like an inverted cone. In consequence of the various solid 
or viscous ingredients which the ancients added to their wines, frequent strain- 
ing became necessary to prevent inspissation. — Spatio breoi, **Jn conse- 
quence of the brief span of human existence." Liques, Greek, ukiiuf, f»»xi^uf, 
\ir,r^i«XtiV' This filtration removed the strongest and most intoxicating 
portion of the wine : defcecatio ilia mti virn, quce caput tentat, detrahit, aique 
ad statnm redigit mitem et vttubrem. Plut. Couv. Quest. VI. 7. — 7' Fuge~ 
rit. The past future. Comp. Pers. V. 161 : ftoc quod loquor inde est. Also 

For tho' we slepe or wake, or rome or ride, 
- Ay flc'th tlic time, it will no man abide. — Chacces, Cl. T. 

8. Carpe dieiii, " Eryoy the present day quickly." This is not so much a 
metaphor from culling flowers, as from quick exertion, thus carpere osctUa, 
vel iter. Comp. Fers. V. ltti,earpa/r.us dufeiti. 
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Quern deum ? Cujus recinet jocosa 

Nomen imago, 

Aut in umbrosis Heliconis oris, 5 

Aut super Pindo, gelidove in Haemo ? 
CJnde vocalem temere insecutae 

Orphea silvae. 

Arte matema rapidos morantem 
Fluminum lapsus celeresque ventos, 10 

Blandum et auritas fidibus canoris 

Ducere quercus. 

Ode XII. — Addressed to Aug^istas. The poet, intending to celebrate the 
praises of his imperial master, pursaes a course extremely flattering to the 
vanity of the latter, by placing his merits on a level with those of gods and 
heroes. The conunencement of this ode is modelled from Find. Olymp- II. 

1 — 6. 1. Quern mrumou^Adroa, "What living or departed hero." Comp 
the remark of the Sdioliast, ** Quern virum de tfivis t quern heroa de morttm ?' 
— Lyra vel acri tibia, " On the lyre, or shrill-toned pipe ;" i. e. in strains 
adapted to either of these instruments. — ^2. Celebrare, a GrsBcism for ad cele- 
brandum. Acr% i. e. Xtyv^S. — CUo. The first of the nine Muses, and presiding 
over epic poetry and history — 3. Jocota imago, " Sportive echo ;" understand 
wtci*. The Latins, having no one word by which to express the Greek 4};^«, 
generally denoted it by wets Imago, or simply by Imago. Orell.— 5. In 
umbrosit Heliconis oris, " Amid the shady borders of Helicon." A mountain 
in BoBotia; one of the favourite haunts of the Muses.— 6. Super Pindo, " On 
the summit of Pindus ;" both regions were consecrated to the Muses. The 
chain of Pindus separated Thessaly from Ephrus. It was sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses. — Homo. Mount Hsemus stretches its great belt round the north of 
Thrace, in a dhrection nearly parallel with the coast of the iE^ean. The 
modem name is Emineh Dag, or Balkan. 

7—15. 7. Focakm, " The tanefal."— Temere, " In wild confusion." The 
scene of this wonderful feat of Orpheus, was near Zone, on the coast of Thrace 
(Mela, II. 2). — 9. jirte matema. Orpheus was the Cabled son of Calliope, 
one of the Muses.— 11. Blandum et auriteu, &c., " Sweetly persuasive, also, 
to lead along, with melodious lyre, the listening oaks," i. e. who with sweetly- 
persuasive accents and melodious lyre, led aleng, &c. The epithet auritcu, 
i. e. aUente auscuUantes, is here applied to quercus by a bold image. The 
word is generally used of hares. The oaks are represented as following Or- 
pheus, aA \t were, with pricked-up ears. Comp. Shaksp. H. YIIL, act liL 

•c. I. : 

Orpheus, with his lute, made trees 
And the mountain tops that freeze. 
Bow themselves when he did sing, &c. 

13. Quid prius d*cam. Sec, ** What shall I celebrate oefbre the accustomed 
raises of the Farmt of us all ?" Comp. AJc. Fr 31, i^w V Jktinusu i» Ait 
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Quid pnus dicam solids Parentis 
Laudious, qui res hominum ac deorum, 
Qui mare ac terras, variisque mundum 15 

Temperat horis ? 

Unde nil majus generator ipso, 

Nee viget quidquam simile aut secundum : 

Proximos illi tamen occupavit 

Pallas honores. 20 

Proeliis audax, neque te silebo 
Liber, et saevis inimica Virgo 
Belluis, nee te metuende certa 

Phoebe sagitta. 

Dicam et Alciden, puerosque Ledse 25 

Himc equis, iUum superare pugnis 
Nobilem ; quorum simul alba nautis 

Stella refulsit, 

»iX*f**'*«- Some read parentum instead ofparentit " What ahall I first cele- 
brate in accordance with the accustomed mode of praising adopted by our 
fathers ?" Others, retaining parerUtant piaoe an interrogation niter dicam 
and a comma after laudibut^ " What shaU I first celebrate in song ? In ac- 
cordance with the accustomed mode of praising, adopted by our fiftthers, I will 
sing of him who," &c. — 15. Variit horii, " With its pb^"g<"g seasons." 

17—26. 17. l/mfe, "From whom." Equivalent to ex fuo.— 19. Proximos 
tameuy &c., " Pallas, however, enjoys honours next in importance to his own. ' ' 
Minerva had her temple, or rather shrine, in the Ca^dtol, on the right side of 
that of Jupiter, while Juno's merely occupied the left. Some commentators 
think that Minerva was the only one of the deities, except Jupiter, who had the 
right of hurling the thunder-bolt. This however, is expressly contradicted 
by ancient coins. Comp. Virg, V. 320, Proxvmm^ ted proximus longo inter- 
vallo. Hesiod. Theog. 896, "Ir** Tx'^''* lettr^i fMtos xtti fir/^^tfydt fiavX^n. "H 
2i 'AO«tfi, ^iHTtu rir srXtic^iof itt rov Atie ritnp ix^vf. For occupabit, Hein- 
sius and others read occttpabit. Scil., ic Aoc hymno, not perceiving the mean- 
ing otunde, which is, not qua ratione^ but a quo Jove. — 21. PraUit tsudax 
Liber. Some editors join PnelOt audax with Minerva. But her prowess is 
already celebrated in vs. 19, 20; besides, in that case, there would be no 
epithet for Bacchus. The victories of Bacchus, and especially his conquest 
of India, form a conspicuous part of ancient mythology. — ^22. Savit ini- 
mica Virgo belluis, I. e. Dicma. Compare her Greek epithets, Brifo»T«f0f 
and l0xi«<(«. — ^2.3. Metuende sagitta, i. e. xXurirtice, ix^^aXtf. — 25. Alciden. 
Hercules, grandson of Alcseus — Puerosque Leda. Castor and PoUux.—-Hunc, 
Alluding to Castor. Compare the Homeric KmoTtftt imeiiufis* (11. Ill, 
237). — 26. IBum,l.e. Pollux. Compare the Homeric vv^ &y«0«y II«Xt;2i^xf a 
( D. 1. 0.). Pi*gnis, ** In pugilistic encoonters,'* literally, ** with fists.* 
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Defluit saxis agitatus humor, 
Concidmit venti, fugiuiitque nubes, 30 

Et minax — quod sic voluere — ^ponto 

Unda recumbit. 

Romulum post hos prius, an quietum 
Pompili regnum memorem, an superbos 
Tarquinl £sces, dubito, an Catoms 35 

Nobile letum. 

Regulum et Scauros animaeque magnae 
Prodigum Paullum, superante Poeno, 
Gxatus insigni referam Oamena, 

Fabriciumque. 40 

27-^4. 27. Quonan rimul aXba^ fto^ *' For, m soon as the propitious 
ffttf of each of them," &e. AUm is here used not so much in the sense of 
lucida and clmnt, as in that otpurum ac $erenum ccdutn reddens. Comp. the 
expression Albut Notut (Od. I. vii. 15), and esqilanatory notes (Ode I. iii. 2).— 
29. Agitmtut humor, " The foaming water.'*— 30. QmaAumt wnft', i. e. fin- 
eantur. See JEn. I. 154 : eunctut pelagi ceddit Jragifr. — 31. Ponto recumbit. 
** lies mantling on the surface of the deep."— 34. PortpiS. Numa Pompilins. 
Quietum. Cknnp. Dio. I. 21. Maximum tif'tu operum fitU iutela per omne 
regfd temput pacu.^8uperhaf TarquuA fiucei, ** The terrible fksoes of Tar- 
quinius Superbus ; i. e. the powerful reign of Tarquin the Froud. Commen- 
tators are in doubt whether the first or second Tarquin is here meant ; and 
to most of them it appears incongroona and improper that mention of Tar- 
quinius Superbus should be made in an ode which closes with the praises of 
Augustus. This difiSculty, however, is easily explained. The phrase dubilo 
an prim memoretnf tar trom being a mere poetic form, is meant to express ac- 
tual doubt in the mind of the poet. The bard is uncertain in^ether to award 
the priority in the scale of merit to Romulus, the founder of the eternal city ; 
or to Numa, who first gave it dvilization and regular laws ; or to Tarquinius 
Superbus, who raised the regai authority to the highest splendour ; or to 
Cato, the last of the republicans, who defended the old constitution until 
resistance became useless. TFith respect to Cato, who put an end to his ex- 
istence at Utica, the poet calls, his death a noble one, without any fear of in- 
curring the displeasure of Augustus, whose policy it was to profess an attach- 
ment for the ancient forms of the republic, and, consequently, for its defenders. 
^ ome e^tors, not comprehending the true meaning of the poet, read, on con- 
jecture, Jimii fascet, for TarquinM feuces, and suppose the allusion to be to 
the first Brutus. Bentiey, also, thinldng Catoms too bold, proposes Curtii. 
Nobile letum *'the glorious death." Comp. Cic. ad fam. IX. 18 : Pompeius, 
i cipio, Afranius in beUo dmlifatde perierunt, at Cato praelare, 

37 — 40. 37. Regulvm. Compare Ode III. 5. Scauros. liie house of the 
Scauri gave many distinguished men to the Soman republic. The most emi- 
nent among them were M. .Xmilius Scaurus, prineeps senatus, a nobleman of 
great ability, and his son, M Scaurus. The former held the consulship. 
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Hunc, et incomtis Curium capillis, 
Utilem bello tulit, et Camillum, 
Saeva paupertas et avitus apto 

Cum lare fundus. 

Crescit, occulto velut arbor -sevo, 45 

Fama Marcelli, micat inter onmes 

A.v.c. 638. SaUnst glTM an nnlkToimble acooimt <tf him {Jug. 16) ; Cioero, 
on the other hand, highly ertols his Tirtues, aUUtiea, aad aohierements (de 
Off. I. 22. et 90 i Ep. ad Lent. L 9 ; Brut. 29. Orat. pro Murana, 7). Sal- 
last's scooont is erldently tinged with the party-spirit of the day.— 38. Paul- 
han. Fanllus JEmilfau, ooosnl with Terentiiis Varro, and defeated along with 
his coUeagne, hy HannJhal, in the disastrous battle of Cannn.~P<eno, '* The 
Carthaginian,*' sdL HanSbaL— 40. Fabriekm. C. Fafaridns Losdnus, the 
fiuned opponent of Fyrrhns, and of the Bamnites. It was of liim Fyrrhos de- 
clared, that it would be more difBLsnU tomakehim swerve from his int^rity 
than to tarn the son firom its coarse. (Compare do. de Off. TO.. S3. Val, 
Max. lY. 3.)— 41. InoomHe Curium eapOUt. Alluding to Manias Carios Den- 
tatos, the conqueror of Fyndras, and despiser of the Samnites* gold. The 
expression ineomtis eapOHs, reArs to the stanple and aostere nuumers of the 
early Romans. The "Romans wore flowing and onshom hair, up to the year 
454, A.r.c. 

42. — 44. 43. CamaBum, B£ Forins Gamillus, the liberator of his country 
from her Gallic invaders. — 43. Sava ftauperiat. As paupertai retains in this 
passage its usoal signification, implying, namely, a want not of the neces- 
saries, bat of the comforts of life, the epithet nmn is not entitled here to its 
ftdl force. The clause may therefore be rendered as follows : ** A scanty 
fortane, which inured to hardship its possessor." — Et avitut apto cum lare 
funduit ** And an -hereditary estate with a dwelling proportioned to it." The 
idea intended to be eonveyed is, that Curins and Camillus, in the midst of 
scanty resources, proved fer more useM to thehr country than if they had 
been the owners of the most eztenrive possessions, or the votaries of luxury. 
With the sentiment, compare Shake. Cjfmb. : 

Flmty and peace breed cowards : hardness ever 
Of hfM-^^wftf is mother. 

45— 4f. 45. a-etcitt oceuUo, fro., "The fune of MaroeDus increases like 
a tree in the undistinguished lapse ct time ;" alluding to the illustrious 
Ifaroellns who had been five times consul and took Syracuse. The glory of 
this ancient house had survived the l^tse of ages, and a new and ilhistrious 
sdon was beginning to bloom in the young Morcellus, the son of Octavia, 
and nephew of Augustus. For aevo, Bentley proposes ortw, remarldng *'m 
" ereeat occulto arvo" adtciteut perinde erit ae " eeleriter" ** cito eretcit :" tin 
** occulto aevo" idem erit ae **Lente tardeque." He quotes, to confirm his view, 
Ovid, in Nuce. v. 87 : 

Felix teereto <pm naia est turbor m arvo. 

And Horn. 2. 57 : 

^ ii itt(^i»fii¥ if Mi 7r»f 



42 a HOHAXn FLACCr 

Juliiim sidus velut inter ignej- 

Lima minores. 

Gentls humanae pater atque custos, 
Orte Satumo, tibi cura magni 50 

CaBsaris fatb data ; tu secundo 

Csesare regnes 

Hie, seu Parthos Latio imminentes 
Egerit justo domitos triumplio, 
Sive subjectos Orientis orse 55 

Seras et Indos, 

Te minor latimi regat sequns orbem ; 

46. Micat ifOer omnet, &e. The young Haredliis Is here oompared to a bright 

star, illumening with its eflhilgenoe the Julian line, and farming the hope and 

glory of that noble ftxnily. He married Jnlia, the daaghter of Augustus, and 

was publicly intended as the successor of that Emperor ; but his early death, 

at the age of eighteen, firustrated all these hopes, and plunged the Roman 

world in mourning. Virgil beautifully alludes to him at the close of the sixth 

bookoftheiEneid. 47. J^gnes ndnorei — ^^ The feebler fires of the night :" t. «. 

the stars. Comp. 

The star of Brunswick shines serene 

And gilds the horrors of the scene. — Gray. 

51 — 54. 51. Tu secundo Qesare regnes, '* Thou shalt reign in the heavens 
with Ctesar as thy vicegerent upon earth." — 53. Parthos Lmtio imminentes. 
Horace is generally supposed to have composed this ode at the time when 
Aug^istus was preparing for an expedition agsinst the Farttiians, whom the 
defeat of Crassus, and the check sustained by Antony, had elated to such a 
degree, that the poet might well speak of th as *' now threatening the re- 
pose of the Roman world." Latio is elegantlj put for JRomano imperio 54. 

Egerit justo triumphot "Shall have led along in Just triumph." The con- 
ditions of a "fusttu triumphus" in the days of the republic, were as follows : 
1 St. The war must have Xxea. a Just one, and waged with foreigners ; no triumph 
was allowed in a civil war. 2nd. Above five thousand <tf the enemy must have 
been slain in one battle. Appian says, it was in his time ten thousand, drd. 
By this victory the limits of the empire must have been enlarged. 

55 — 60. 55. Subj'ectos Orientis one, ** Lying along the borders of the 

East. * By the " Seres" are evidently meant the natives of China, whom an 

overland trade for silk, serica, had gradually, though imperfectly, noade known 

to the western nations. Orte is the reading of all MSS. for which many 

editions read oris, but as Bentiey remarks, this would produce an intolerable 

sibilismus, e.g. Sive subj'ectos orientis oris Seres et Indos, 57. Te minor — "In- 

nferior to thee alone." Understand solo. — ^For latum, Hensius reads Latum, 

but the MSS. read latum, which is also defended by Od. H. 2. : 

Latius regties avidum domando 
Spiritum, quam si Libyam remotis 
Gadibus jungas, et uterque Foenus 
Serviat unL 



CARMINUM, LIB. I. 13. 43 

Tu gravi curru quaties Olympum, 
Tu parum castis inimica mittes 

Fulmina lucis. 60 



CARMEN Xm. 

AD LYPIAM. 

Cum til, Lydia, Telephi 

Cervicem roseam, cerea Telephi • 

Laudas bracliia, vas meum 

Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur. 

Turn nee mens mihi nee color 

Certa sede manent, humor et in genas 

Furtim labitiir, arguens 

Quam lentb penitiis macerer ignibus. 

Uror, seu tibi candidos 

59. Parum oa$iis, ** PoUated ;'* alluding to the eomxpt nuntds of the day. 
Tbe andeuts bad a beUa^ that lightning nerer deaoended from the akiea, ez- 
oept on placea-ctained hy aome pollution. 

Odk xni. — ^Addressed to Lydia, with whom the poet had rery probably 
qnarrelled^ and whom he now aeeka to turn away from her paasion for Tele- 
phu8. He deacribea the state of hia own feelings, yrheax praises are bestowed 
by her whom he loves on the personal beauty of a hated rival ; and, while en- 
deavouring to cast suspicion upon the sincerity of the latter's paasion for her, 
he descants upon the Joys of an uninterrupted union fbunded on the sure 
basis of mutual aflfection. 

2—8. 2. Cervicem roteam, "The rosy neck.*' Comp. Virgil (JEn, I. 
402) : *' Rosea cervice refukit." The meaning of the<poet is, a neek beautiful 
and fragrant as the rose, Aitth. Bather "pukhre nMeundam." Obxll.. — 3. 
Cerea hracbia. The epithet ceres, *'wazen*' carries with it the assodate ideas of 
smoothness, or glossy sur&ce, &c., the allusion being to the white wax of an- 
tiquity. Bentiey, however, rq}ects ^rea^ and reads laetea; but the epithet 
has reference to smooth roundness of shape as well as colour. Comp. Shaksp., 

Borneo and JvHet : 

A man, young lady ! lady, such a man 
As all the world — ^why he's a man of wax. 

4. DifficiU, ** DifUcult to be repressed.** Jecur^ ^ttf. The seat of the pas 
sions. — 6. Mcment. The plural is here employed, as equivalent to the double 
manet. This latter form would vitiate the measure. Humor et in gemu^ 

60. ** And the tear steals silently down my cheeks."— 8. LentU ignibus, 
*' By the slow-consuming fires" — Mdeerer, This verb is properly used to 
denote the steeping and macerating of flax ; hence, metaphorically, ** to les- 
sen," "to consume." 

9. — 20. 9. Uror, " I am tortured at the sight, by Jealousy." Equivalent 



44 Q< HOSATn FLACCI 

Tiuparunt humeros immodicas mero 10 

Bixas, sive puer fiuens 

Impressit memorem dente labiis notam. 

Non, d me satis audias, 

Speres perpetuum dulcia barbare 

Lasdentem osciila, quss Venus 15 

Quinta parte sui nectaris imbiiit. 

Felices ter et amplius, 

Qiios iirupta tenet copida, nee malis 
Divulsus querimoniis 

Suprema citius solvet amor die. 20 

CARMEN XIV. 

AD BEM PUBLICAM. 

O NAVis, referunt in mare te novi 
Fluctus I O quid agis ? Fortiter occupa 

to adtpeetu erudar.— 10. Immodtca men, ** Bendered Immoderate bj wine 

12. Metnormn, ** As a memorial of Mb passion." — 13. Si me $atis audiat, **U 

you give heed to me.". If you still deem w^ words worthy of your atten- 

tion. — 14. Perpehutm, " That he will prove constant in his attachment." 

Understand fore.-' Dulcia ^rbare kedentem oiculmt ** Who bsrbarously wounds 

those sweet lips, which Venus has imbued with the flith part of all her 

nectar." '* Each god," observes Person, ** was supposed to have a given 

quanti^ of nectar at disposal : and to bestow the fifth, or the tenth part of 

this on any individual was a spedal favour." Hie eommon, but incorrect, 

interpretadon of quinta parte is, ** with the quintessence." Anthen. Yet 

the eommon opinion appears to be the correst ene. The allusion is to the 

fifth essence of the Pythagoreans, i. e. the £ther. The school-men of the 

fifteenth century revived the term ** quinta euentia (quintestenx)" using the 

word to denote the most subtle favours, and refined essences. For quinta, 

quanta was proposed by Bamires de Prado, and received by Scaliger and Pine. 

17. FeUcet ter, ritfuAtut^t, r^i^ixfitt. The phrase ierque quaterque, dse- 

where occurs as equivalent.— 18. Copula, is used particularly of a couple of 

hounds. — Irrupta copula, '* An indissoluble bond unites, and whom love, nn- 

severed erst by evil reproaches, shall not separate," &c. For dimtlnu, two 

MSS. of Benttey read (ttou&ar .— 20. Suprema die, ** The last day of their 

existence." Comp. 

O hi^py they ! the happiest of thdr kind ! 
Whom gentler stars unite, and in one &te 
Their hearts, their fortune, and their beings Mend. — Thompsor. 

Odk XIV — It is hardly necessary to remaric, that several of the poet's 
allusive meanings, clear enough at the time, especially those on matters of state, 
imte, from the studious delicacy of his language, vanished into thin air. 



CAaiONUM, LIB. L li. 45 

Portum. Nonne vides, ut 
Nudum remigio latus ? 

Et malus celeri saucius Africo 5 

This iSuDoas Ode, addooed by QuinctOian as a good «zam^ of allegory, has 

foand aa ingenious solution (the only one at all consistent with our ehrono- 

logy, or with probability otherwise) in this happy conjecture of Sanadon: 

That it owed its birth to that critical season (b. o. 29), when Caesar held 

deliberation with Agrippa and Mgeoenas, whether to retain or resign the 

sovereignty, whether to hazard w not the safety of the commonwealth, by 

restoring the republic. Horace, we may well belieTe, was determined, by his 

honest feelings, on the side of tranquillity, after such a series of storms. And 

his own words, 

Nuper soUidtum qvm mihi tsedium 
Nunc desiderium curaqjue non levis, 

snffldently indicate, that during the years of civil discord he had known 

only distress and anxieiy, while in the calm repose ^diich he now might 

ei^oy, the deqpest affections of his heart found their natural anchorage. 

Nor can I deny the tribute of assoit and admiration to Sanadon's mode of 

interpreting: 

Qnamvis Pontica pinus, 
Sylvn filia nobiUs. 

in reference to the Trojan origin of Soman glory ; while by 

Non Di quos iterum pressa voces mala, 
Horace beantifhlly intimates, that after such repeated mercies nothing more 
could now be expected, if they would venture out to sea agidn. Tatb. Orel- 
lius, however, considers the allegory to have reference to the civil war renewed 
by Sextns Fompey and his adheraits, in 716 ; by which the republic would be 
exposed to the greatest danger. The whole tenor of the Ode, whichever be 
its reference, is borrowed from that beautiful fragment of Alcsaus : 

T) fjiit y«f (y9t» xuftM xuXiv^tr^t, 
T« y i»h¥' tfAjMe y &f ri fMMv 

N«i ^0(^fU0« rvy /MXtbivtt 
"XufjtSin /Mx^tvyr*; ft4ytiX*t xikKut 

K«/ X»»iit( (My&Xm x»r avvi. 
Xpkturi i' kyxv^m 

1-4. 1. nam, rtfertmt, &c., ** O luckless ship ! new billows are bearing 
thee back again to the deep." The poet, in his alarm, supposes the vessel to 
be already amid the waves. By the term navis, his country is denoted, which 
the hand of Augustus has Just rescued from shipwreck ; and by maref the 
troubled and stormy waters of civil dissension are beautifully pictured to the 
view. The assimilation of the state to a ship U beautifully expressed by the 
prophet Ezekiel, xxrii.— 2. Novifluctw. Alluding to the commotions which 
must inevitably arise, if Augustus abandons the helm of affairs." Occupa 
JbrHtur, *'With all your slarongth endeavour to reach the harbour."— 3. 
Pmium. The harbour here meant is the tranquillity which was beginning to 
pravail mider the government of Augustus. — Ut nudum remigio lattu, ** How 
thy ilde i« b««ft of oars !"-^ Sfutdust " Damaged." Thus Livy, XXXYIL 24, 



46 <t HORATH FLACCI 

Antennseque gemiint : ac sme fiinibus 
Vix diirare carinae 
Possunt imperiosiu9 

-Squor ? Non tibi sunt integra lintea, 
Non di, quos itenim pressa voces malo. 10 
Quamvis Pontica pimis, 
Silvae filia nobilis, 

Jactes et genus et nomen inutile 
Nil pictis timidus navita puppibus 

S4, naois vuhterata ; also the Greek phrase, r^m/fuKTv; 0t/r«f vn«r. Fatpreaat 
Heinsius conjectured prerua^ from II. 16, 2. — 6. Ac sine funibut eariruBt ** And 
thy hull, without cables to secure it." Some commentators ttiink that the 
poet alludes to the practice, usual among the andents, of girding their vessels 
with cables, in violent storms, in order to prevent the planks from starting 
asunder. Comp. Act. Apost. zzvii. 17, iirtZ^fvCvne ri irX»7»f.—7. Du- 
rare, i. e. nutineref x«t(nfit¥. Comp. Yirg. .£n. YIH. 577, quemoit durare 
laborem. Bentley insists that Carina cannot mean " a shigle ship" or part ot 
one vessel, and explains the passage thus : O ship I dost thou not perceive that 
thy taclding, &c., is all shattered ; and how the other vessels, even in the har 
bour, can scarcely keep their stations without casting out their anchors. But 
Oreilius remarks, **Carirue, de una nave utscepef UnUna, tecta^ &c."— 8. Impe- 
riotita aquor, " The rude imperious surge." Shaksp. The compai»tive de- 
scribes the sea as growing every moment more and more violent. 

10 — 13. 10. Di. Alluding to the tutelary deities, whose images were ac- 
customed to be placed, together with a small altar, in the stem of the vessel. 
The figurative meaning of the poet presents to us the g^uardian ddties of Rome 
offended at the sanguinary excesses of the civil wars, and determined to with- 
hold their protecting influence, if the state should be again plunged into 
anarchy and confusion. Many derive puppet from mrti, because the images 
of the gods were placed near the stem. Comp. Pers. VI. 30, jacet ipte in 
litore et una ingentet de puppe dii.— 11. Pontica pintu, **0f Pontic pine." 
The pine of Fontos was hard and durable, and of great value in ship-building. 
Comp. CatuU. IV. 9. Yet the vessel of the state is warned by the poet not 
to rely too much upon the strength of her timbers. — 12. SyliuB JSia nabilii. 
** The danghtor of a noble forest." A beautiful image, which Martial appears 
to have inUtated (XIV. 90), ** Non turn Maura JUia nloa."—\3. Et genus «t 
nomen inutile^ " Both thy lineage and unavailing fiune." The idea intended 
to be conveyed by the whole clause is as follows : '* Idle, O my country ! will 
be the boast of thy former glories, and the splendour of thy andent name." 
14—20. 14. Pictis puppibus. Besides being graced with the statues of the 
tutelary ddties, the stems of andent vessels were likewise embellished with 
painting and other ornaments. Comp. yqtf ^Xr«ir^(i}M, Horn. n. ^. 63'' — 
And Shaksp : 

And next you may discern 
Our painted gods upon the hooked stem. 



CARMDUTM, LIB. I. 15. 47 

Fidit. Tu, nisi vcntis 15 

Debes ludibiium, cave. 
Super sollicitum quae mihi taedium, 
Nunc desidcrium, curaque non levis, 
Interfiisa nitentes 

Vites sequoia Cycladas 20 



CARMEN XV. 

NEREI VATICINItTM DE EXCIDIO TROJJE. 

Pastor (juum traheret per freta navibus 
Idaeis Helenen perfidus hospitam, 

15. Nisi debet ventit ludibriumj " Unless fhoo art doomed to be the tspoit of the 

winds." An imitation of the Greelt idiom, «f Xuf , or i^kig-xtivuf yiXttrm — " In 

vroM oratione "oats, itk dbbeas" hie autem mitcet duat comtructionet : iUam^ 

at '* zrisi HATis PBBiRB CATB." Orell: — 17. Ifi^erioQiciiumy&c.y " Thou who 

wart lately a source of disquietude and weariness to me *, who, at present, art 

an object of fond regard and strong apprehension," &c. The expression 

SoUicitum Uedium refers to the unquiet feelings which swayed the bosom of 

the poet, during the period of the civil contest ; and to the weariness and 

disgust which the long continuanoe of those scenes produced in his breast. 

Under the sway of Augustus, however, his country again becomes the idol of 

his wannest affections (desidervum), and a feeling of strong apprehension 

(cura non levis) takes possession of him, lest he may agidn see her iuTolved in 

the horrors of civil war — DesideriuTn, **/ortasse ob asmcot qui SextU Pompeii 

partes sequebaniur" Orell.— 20. NiterUes CycHadas, The Cycladee conspicuous 

from afar." The epithet nUentes appears to refer, not so much to the marble 

contained in most of these islands, as to the circumstance of its appearing 

along the coasts of many of the group, and rendering them conspicuous 

objects at a distance. Thus Anthon. " I think, however, that the epithet Ni- 

tentes was dot intended to express any property peculiar to the Cyclades, but 

would, with equal propriety, be applied to any Islands. Thus Milton (Comus 

39—24) : 

The sea-girt isles 
That, like to noh and various gems, inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep. 

So Shakspere, speaking of England, says : 

This precious stone set in the silver sea." 

Howsix. 

Odb XV. — This ode is thought to have been composed on the breaking ou« 
of the last civil war between Octavian and Antony. Nereus, the sea-god, 
predicts the ruin of Troy, at the very time that Paris bears Helen over the 
.£gean sea, from Sparta. Under the diaracter of Paris, the poet, according 
to some commentators, intended to represent the infatuated Antony, whose 
passion for Cleopatra he foretold would be attended with the same disastrous 
consequence as that of the Trojan prince for Helen ; and under the Grecian 
heroes, whom Nereus, in imagination, beholds comUned against Ilium, Horace, 



48 Q. BOEATH FLACCI 

Ingrato celeres obruit otio 
Ventos, ut caneret fera 

Nereus £ita : Mala duels avi domum, 5 

Quam multo repetet Graecia miHte, 
Conjurata toas rumpere nuplias, 
Et regnum Priami vetus. 

Hen, heu I quantus equis, quantus adest viris 
Sudor ! quanta moves fonera Dardanae 10 

Genti ! Jam galeam Pallas et segida 
Cuirusque et rabiem parat. 

tt has been nld, represents the leaden of llie party of Angiutus. This ode is 
written in imitation of BadiyHides, who rqtreeents Oaasaodza* as foreteDing 
the destmctioa of Troy. 

1 — 4. 1. Fad/or. Paris* whose early life was spent among tiie shepherds 
of Moont Ida> in consequence of his mother's feaifiil dream. Saoadon, who 
is one <tf those who attach an all^orical meaning to this ode, Oiinks, that the 
•Uvudon to Antoiqr oommenoes with the very first word <tf the poem, since 
Antony was one of the Lnperci, or priests of Pan, the god of shepherds. 
Trahertiy ** Was bearing forcibly away.** Horace here foDows the authority 
of those writers, who make Helen to lutve been carried off by Paris against 
her will. Some commentators, however, consider traherett in tliis passage, as 
equivalent to lenta navigaiione etreumdueeret^ rince Paris, according to Homer, 
the Sdioliasts and Enstathins, did not go directly from Lacediemon to Troy, 
but, in qyprdiension of being pursued, sailed to Cyprus, Phoenicia, and Egypt. 
Comp. Bion. XY. 10,'A^flEn r&v 'EXiKtr wUt i fitimcX^, iyt V is *!$«» 
Oi9^ffi xtut99 itXy4t — TVoAo, **jTequeni de Jemmi$ raptit verbum ut XXjcut." 
OrelL — NavUnu Idau, ** in vessels made of the timber of Ida.** — Navibtu. 
C<»np. n. y. 443 : ^ 

%i 'EsrXMy ifir^^ttt it vtrrinn^tri furm. 
Helenen. Many editions have Helenam, but Bentley remarks, ** In lanMst 
Sermonibtu etEpUtoliSt deeUnatumibiu UbeiUkuuiiturHorathu, mCaarmimbut, 
dnrcis" — 3. Ingrato otio, ** In an unwelcome calm ;** jMUKii«%cA«r. ^Ssch. 
Ag. — Orellius otherwise, ** Ingrato, tcSL. nwlesto ijuis ventit temper m paeti t, 
nan Paridi atque HOenar—A, Ut eanaretjiarafata, ** That he might fcxretell 
Ihdr gloomy destinies.** 

5 — 12. 5. Mala aoi, kmi^rot Sfvi6i, miniif mt »»r i^uxon. Find. N. IX. 
44, ** Under evil omens.** — 7. OmjwraiUi tuat rumpere nupUas, &c., ** Bound 
by a common oath to sever the union between thee and thy loved one, and to 
destroy the ancient kingdom of Priam." The term tiup^u is here used, not 
In its ordinary sense, but with reference to the criminal loves of Paris and 
Hden.— CStw^^ota, TtnlA^uts i rmrnf «&rqr ^XtW0'ifUfH pud wtrt hm k^i^ran 
itf»xfif»t, r«tv iXXMf ix9f»iftru4i^i9nut xMr«r avrSf Zx«^c» tftuf. SchoL Yen. 

11. ^. 339. From the vert> nifftper0,appliedtomiptiaf, we mnsteUdteoerterfe 
to rtfgnum.— >jR^gnttm.. .. Fetus, IJfiAftw riXit ytfrnk, JEseh. Agam. 719.— 
9. Quantus sudor, ''What ton.**— 10. Quanta fimera, <* What carnage.*'— 

12. Ei rabiem parat, "And is Undling up her martial toy.** Tlie xengBA in 



cabminum; lib. i. ». i^ 

Nequicqimm, Venens praesidio ferox, 
Pectes csesariem, grataque feminis 
Lnbelli cithara carmina divides : 15 

Nequicqnara thalamo graves 

Hastas et calami spiciila Cnossii 
Vitabis, strepitiimque et celerem seqiii 

pnrat, and fhe air of oonciaeneas ^irliich it imparts to the style, are pecnllarly 
tteOOng. 

1}~19. 13. Vmeris prmdio Jkros, * proudly rdyiug on the aid of Veana ** 
Comp. Horn. ll.y\bA: 

14. Grataque feminity Sec, ** And sing alternately pleasing strains to femalei^ 
on the unmanly lyre." The ezpressior cctnmna dioidere feminut according 
to Anthon» means nothing more tlian to execute different airs for diflterent 
fnnales, fn succession $ but Paris would hardly do this in fhe presence of Helen. 
Orellius's view is, ** that the whole piece consists of two parts, the vocal, and 
the instrumental. The symphony of the lyre breaks (dimdit) the eontinni^ 
of tlie song. The song divides the symphony," i. e. you sing, and, alternately 
play upon your amorous lyre, strains, &c. ** We should, I think, constmo 
dimdes with carmina^ and grata with fendnuy as expressive of their eflbminacy. 
The phrase means simply, to execute various soft airs upon the lyre. The word 
" divirion" in our own lang^uage, derived, of comrse^ from the Latin diMdsrv, 
was used in the sixteenth century, technically, for m^^oal oompodtloni. 
Thus Shakspere, Romeo and Juliet : 

Some say the laric mahet sweet division. 
This is not so. 
Again, 

And all the while sweet music did divide 
Her looser strains with J4ydian harmonies.** 

SPBirc. F. Q., quoted by Hawdl* 

The adegorical meaning is considered by some as being still kept up in thi« 

passage : Antony, according to Plutarch, lived for a time at Samoa, with 

Cleopatra, in the last excesses of luxury, amid the delights of mnsio and 

song, while all the world around were terrified with apprehenrions of a civil 

war. — FeimnSs; contempttTn, femnoe^ non bettatores caniu delectantur. Qrell. 

DMdere, Ifi^nisiftu.—ie. Thalamo, "In thy bed-chamber/* The word is 

«sed with the idea of contempt. Comp. Hom. n. y. 381 : 

17. Calamispieula OnossU, Cnossos, as it is on coins, KNOZIOK, or Onossua; 
was one^of the oldest and most important cities of Crete, situate on the river 
Geratus. Henee Onosrius is taken by synecdoche in fhe sense (tf ** Cretan.** 
TIm inhabitants of Crete were famed for their skill in archery. The Cretan 
reels were usually of great strength and hardness, the Jdnts, alto, wwe wld0 
apart — 18. Strepitumque, et cderem sequi Ajacemt ** And the din of battle^ and 
Ajaz, swift in pursuit.** Tlie expression eeierem sequi is a Oradsm fiw ceCr- 
rem ad sequendum: the OQean Ajaz Is here meant ( OtXnn rmxh A7«# 

c 
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Ajacem : tamen heu, serus adiiltexoe 

Crines pulvere coUines. 20 

Non Laertiaden, exitiiim tuae 
Genti, non Pyllum Nestora respicis ? 
Urgent impavidi te Salaminhis 
Teucer, et Sthenelus Bciens 

Pugnae, sive opus est imperitare eqms, 25 

Non auriga piger. Menonen quoque 
Nosces. Ecce fiirit te reperire atrox 
Tydides, melior patre : 

Qiiem tu, cervus uti vallis in altera 
Visum parte lupum graminis immemor, 30 
Sublinii fugies mollis anhelitu 
Non hoc pollicitus tuae. 

Iracunda diem proferet Hio 
Matronisque Phrygura classis Achillei ; 

HoiQ. n. n. 527. — 19. Tamen, Tids putlcle is to be referred to qttamoii, 

whidi is impHed in tenu, i. e. quamm lencf, tamen eoUtnes, **thoiigh 

late in the conflict, rtiU,** &c.— fertcr, an a4jectiye used adTerbially, as 
xAC«r ^«i, vetpertinut umu; mahstinus JEneoi, ^.-^Crmet. Comp. Find. 
N. I. 104 : f»i^ifjutf yui^ m^n^Okd xi/sMf, 

31—28. 21. Laertiaden, ** The son of Laertes** sc. Ulysses. The Greek form 
of the patronymic (Amtfni^) comes from Atufrue, for Atti^mt (Matthice, 
6. O. Tol. i. p. 130). Tlie i&ill and sagacity of TJlyases were among the chief 
oinses of the downfiall of Troy .-—22. fyUum Nestora. There were three cities 
aamed Fylos in the P<»loponnesa8, two in Ells, and one in Messftnia, and all 
laid niaim to the honoor of being Nestor's birth-place. Strabo is in IkTonr oi 
the Trlphylian Pylos, in the district of Tiiphylla, in Elis. Compare Heyne, ad 
n. rv. 891 ; XI. 681 .—28. Salaminku Teucer. Teucer, son of Telamon, king of 
Salamis, and brother of ^az. — 24. Sthenehu, Son of Capanens, and charioteer 
nfDiomede. Seien»pugmB,u^iitfi»xne. — 26. Menonen^ Charioteer of Ido- 
menens,king of Crete. Furit repenre, /MfUMt »*xwi.—2%. Tydides mdior 
poire, ** The son of Trdevs, In arms saperiav to his sire." Horace tappean to 
■llade to the language of Sthendns (H. IV. 409), in defending himself and 
Diomede from the reproaohea of Agamannon, ^aiien the latter was manhalling 
his foroea, after the rkilaticm of the tnioe by Paadama, and thought fhat he 
perodyed reluctance to engage on the part of Diomede and his companion. 
H/oif TM wMvt^m fti^ Atuitent ^ifxifuff Am, are tlie words iof Btiienelas.. 

29— as. 29. Quern tu, cervue, ftc. ** Whom, as a stag munlndAil of Ma 
pasture flees from a wolt seen by It in the opposite extremity of some nAey, 
thou, effeminate one, shall flee tnm, with deep pantings, not haying proAiiaed 
laoh cowardice to thy beloTed.** * Conpaere Or. Her. XYI. S66.— n. JhiCMi . 
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CARSnNTIlL LIB 1. ML 

Post certas Hemes tiret Achaicus 35 

^nis Pergameas doznos. 



CARMEN XVL 

PALINODIA. 

O MATRE pulciira filia pulchrior, 
Quern criminosis cunque voles modum 
Pones lambis, siye flamma 
Sive man libet Adriano. 

Non Diudjmene, non adytis quatit 5 

ds diem. Sec, literally, '*Tlie angiy withdrawal of the fleet of Achilles shaft 
protnu!t the day of dettraotiaii foP Ilium,** ftc., i. e. the anger of Achilles, 
who retired to his fleet, shall protract, ftc— 85. PoH certas hiemes, -After 
a destined period of years.** — Pergamim, is the reading of Jahn, &c. ; the 
general text of MSS. is Jgnu IKaeatdamu$, which yiolates the glyconic metre, 
flit being a short sylUUetnfAeK unless we allow the efllBOt of the Fin FZUa^ 
«f, aa'Ditme is digammated in Homer. 

Oi»B XVI..^Horaoe, in early life, had written some serere verses against a 
yooBg ftmale. He now retracts his ii^mcions ezpresrions, and lays the blame 
OB the ardent and impetaons fedings of yoath. The ode turns, principally, 
OB the &tal effliBcts of unrestrained anger. An old commentator informs us, 
that the name of the female was Gratidia, and that she is the same with the 
Canidia of the Epodes. Acron and Forphyrion call her T^daris, whence 
some have been led to infer, that Gratidia, whom Horace attacked, was the 
parent, and that, being now in lote with her daughter, Tyndaris, he endearours 
to make iiis peace with the latter, hj giving up his ii^urions verses to her 
XBientment. Acron, however, fltrther states, that Horace, in thi« Falinodia, 
hnitatwi Stedchorus, Triio, having lost his sight, as a punishment for an ode 
against Hden, mad^ subsequently, a full recantation, and was cured of his 
Mindness. Now as Tyndaris was the patronymic appellation of Helen, why 
may not the Boman poet have merdy transferred this name from the Greek 
original to his own production, without intending to assign it any particulu 
msantnc; V^-** These two odes, XVL and XYII., are now generally considered 
aa addressed to one person, the daughter of Canidia. By the position of the 
apology first, and the invitation inynediately afterwards, we see the fine ad- 
dress of the poet.'* Tats. 

%^. 9. Criminoth iamMi, " To my insulting Iambics." The iambic 
■Masure was origlneUy applied to the purposes of satirical composition. — 4. 
i Airiano. The Adriatic is here put for water generally. The ancients 
aeeuslomed to cast whatever they detested dther into the flames or th* 
-6. Non SHdymene. &c., ''Nor Cybele* nor the Fjrfhian ApoUo, god 
of prophetle inspiration, so agitate the minds of their priesthood in the 
aawot shrines, Bacchus does not so shake the soul, nor the Corybantes, idien 
lli^itrBBewlthredodSled blows on the shrill eymbals, as gloomy anger excites 
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Mentcm sacerdotum incola PythiiiSf 

Nou Liber seque, non acuta y , 

Sic geminant Corybant aftra, 

Tristes ut irsB, quas neque Noricus 
Deterret ensis, nee mare naufragiiin, 10 

Nee S8BVUS ignis, nee tremendo 
Jupiter ipse mens tumultu. 

Fertur Prometlieus, addere principi 
Limo coactus particulam imdique 

Desectam, et insani leonis 15 

it." Understand qwOiwd with Qfiybantes and ira respectlyely, and obaerve 
the expressive force of the seugma. The idea intended to he conv^ed is, wbea 
divested of its poetic attire, simply this : ** Nor Cybde, nor ApoHo, nor Bac- 
chus, nor the Coryhantes, can shake the soul as does the power of anger." — 
Dindymene. The goddess Oybele received this name firom being worshliq;«d 
on Mount IHndymus, near the city <tf Fessinos, in Galatia, a district <tf Asit 

Minor Orellius interprets the passage thus, ** Not with such frensy are the 

Galli excited by Cybele ; the Bacchantes, by Bacchus ; the Pythoness, or Sybil 
by Apollo I nor with such furious tumult instigated do the Coryhantes dasb 
their cymbals, as violently as we are excited by fierce wrath." By Dindymen» 
Horace means the Go/ft', whose fanatical excitemmt the poet may have wit- 
nessed at Rome. The Coryhantes, he knew of only firom Classic writers, e. g . 
Plat. Ion. &t**i M »»iv^«»vtSfU ti»» ifi^6fU STtg i{x«vvr«i, •&!« itmi ti njiXt- 
leMi. 

6—11. 6. Incola Pyfhku. The term incola beantifully expresses tfaa 
prophetic inspiration of the god : habitant quad in pectore. Anth. OrelliiBi 
more correctly Joins incola adytis^ L e. Apollo, Adyti D^iMd et DeUad •»- 
colat divino afflatu eoncitat w^^^nrSv morum mentem.^S. Corybantet. Prtosia 
of Rhea, or Cybele, who were said to have brought the worship of thai 
goddess from Crete to Fhrygia.— 9. Noricut enns. The iron of Norlcum WM 
of an excellent quality, and hence the expression Noricut emit is used to de- 
note the goodness of a sword. Noricum, after its reduction under the Roman 
sway, corresponded nearly to the modem duchies of Carinthiaand S^rria.—- 
11. Stemuignitt ** The unsparing lightning :" thejirtf of the skies.— ^ectrtf- 
mendo^ &c., *' Nor Jove himself; n4;>idly descending with awftil crash." Comp. 
the Greek expression Zivt »«nu/3«nv, applied to Jove hurling his thunder- 
bolts. See Ep. XIII. 2. 

1S_16. 13. Fertur Promethetu, ftc. This passage admits of two modes of 
wnstmction. 1. Promethetu coactut (sdl. neoesdtate) fsrtur addere ,,,, et 
( motque) appotumOt like ponUtte fertur et recrearOt Od. III. 90, 11 ; or S. Fro- 
metheut addere coactut,.,, fertur d (ssetiam) appotuittes this latter Is pre- 
ferred by Orellius. Since Prometheus created man at his own free will« 
Bentioy for coactut proposed coactamt comparing JEa. Vm. 7 ; undikme es- 
gunt aweUia. But ** Prometheut coactut fuit {ob defectum materia, qum Jam 
ante m caiera animaUa impenta et intumptafuU) addere principi Umo par» 
tMU|m,wndiq^et\,9,eaomn^l^tanimaX^^ Aooordliigtotlii 



CiUtMnniM, LIB. L If. &3 

Vim stomacho apposuisse nostro. 

IrsB Thyesten exitio gravi 
Stravere, et altis urbibus ultimsB 
Stetere causae, cur perirent 

Funditus, imprimeretque minis 20 

Hostile aratium exercitus insolens. 
Compesce mentem : me quoque pectoris 
Tentavit in dulci juventa 
Fervor, et in c^leres lambos 

fUde, Prometheus hsvijig exhausted his stock of m&teriala in the formatioii nf 
other anlmalH, was compelled to take a part from each of them (partieulam 
unXque 'deteetam) and add it to the day which formed the primitive ele- 
ment of man (prindpi Umo). Hence the origin of anger ; Frometheua having 
** piaoed dote to our breast the wild rage of the lion" (nuam leokit mmy i.e. inm- 
namkonitvim). — 15. Et, ** And also." — Ltmo, thus in Aristoph. Ay. 687, man> 
ldndarecaHed«i)X«v«4U»#/MB«w. — IS. Stomacho. The term ffomacAtM properly 
deaotes the canal tnrnugh -v^ch aBment descends into the stomach; it is then 
taken to eqxress the upper orifice of the stomach (oo*npare the Greek »«f 9/« ;) 
and, finally, the ventricle in which the food is digested. Its reference to anger 
or ofaoler (jfomocAum) arises firom the circumstance that a great number of 
nerves are situated about the upper orifice of the stomach, which render it 
very sensible ; and from these also proceeds the great sympathy between the 
stomach, head, and heart. It was on this account Van Hdmont thought that 
the soul had its seat in the upper orifice of the stomach. Comp. Theog. 156 : 
^}jSf Tu vtXidu Mt^i^ »(«t/«f. Od. I. 6, gravem PeUda rtomachum. 

17 — 18. 17. Ireg, ** Angry contentions." jThyesten ; alluding to the horrid 
fttenf Atreus'and Thyestes.— 17. Strawre^ ''Prostrated.*'— 18. Et aUisur- 
Vibutt &0m ft Gnecism for et uUimae stetere cenuee cur attte urbes ftmdittu pe- 
rirenti fto. " And have been the primary cause why lofty cities have been 
completely overthrown,** &o. The expression altu urhibut is in accordance 
with the Greek aiiri/ irr»Xiid<a», r^Air miiru». The degant use of stetere for 
existere m/uere must be noted ; it carries with it the accompanying idea of 
lomethhig fixed and certain. Comp. Virgil {JEa, VII. 7S5). ** Stant bOh 



causa.** 



20—37. 20. Imprimeretque murist fee. Alluding to the custom, prevalent 
among the ancients, of drawing a plough over the ground previously ocon- 
irfed by the walls and buildings of a captured and rcdneddty. This vras also 
the symbol of utter destruction among the Eastern nations. See Micah. 
IIL 11, 'Stiv if ityfh itfT(i»6^tTtu. Comp. Shaksf. t 

Let the Volscians 
Plough Rome, and harrow Italy : I'll never 
Be such a goding to obey instinct. 

Coriolamut act 5, so. 3. 

Iiudtens. Thus Ep. XXVI. 14, dissipabit IntsXeru ossa Qutrim.— 22. Qmpesee 
wtente$n, Theog. 355, irx* »My, ** Restrain thy angry fedings."— Pectorw 
JbrvoTt ** The glow of resentment." The poet lays the blame of his ixO^i'i''^"* 



H a> robath flaccx: 

Miflit furentem. Nunc ego mitibtiB 25 

Mutare quaero tristia, dum mihi 
Fias recantatis arnica 

Opprobiiis, animiimquc reddas. 



CARMEN XVn. 

^ AB TTNDABIDEM. 

Veloz amoenum saspe Lucretilem 
Mutat Lycaeo Fauniis, at igneam 
Defendit aestatem capellis 

Usque zneis, pluviosque ventos. 

eAision on the intemperate liBdiiigi of jontfa.---S4. COereiianaas, **Thenpid 
iunUcs/* Tben^idity of this measure xendered it peeoUarly fit to gire ex- 
ptenton to angry feelinga. Comp.An.Poet,25l; SgUaialonga bnm nOtfeetm 
9oealar lambut^ pa ccfiM.—Do&ing oonaiden the epithet oeferer to refer rather 
to the temper ''of Horace when writing." The ** Epodes" are the oompoai- 
tiona refened to.— 25. MUUnu mutare truHa, ** To exchange bitter taonta 
for ioothing etraina." MiUbutt though when rendered by oar Idiom it haa 
the ^ipeanmoe of a dative^ la In reality tlie aUatlT^ aa bdng the inatnmMOt 
flf esobange.— 27. JSeemnUdU cpprobrHs, ** My iqjnrloaa expresalooa being r»- 
eanted."— ^mimfm, "Hy peace of mind," or ** your aflbction." Do&r. MiUd^. 
and Oreff. 

Oi>E Xyn.— -Horace having, in the last ode» made his peace with Tyndaris, 
now invites her to Ida Sabine fiurm, where she will find retirement and secu- 
rity from the brutality of Cyras, who had treated her with unmanly radeneaa 
and cruelty. In<»:der tike more certainly to induce an acc^tance of his ofltar, 
Iw depicts in attractiTe colours Hie salubrious position of his rural retreat, the 
tranquillity which reigns there, and the &yonring protection extended to him 
by Fannua and the other gods.^ 

1 -4. 1. VeloM amoenum, he., ** Oft-timM Faanua,.in nH;>id flight, diangea 
Mount LyesBusfor the pleaaant Lueretilis.** Lyaxo ishere the ablatlTe, aa de- 
noting the imtrumenl by wliich the change is made. — Lucretilem. Lncre<- 
tiUa was a mountain, Monte Qennaro, in the country of the SaUnes, and 
amid its windings lay the turn of the poet.— 2. LgcoM, Mount LycKua was 
situate in the sontb-weetem angle of Arcadia, and waa sacred to Faonna or 
Fan. — Faumu. Faunus, the prlmitiye god of diepherda and fielda among 
the Latins, ai^teara to hare been identified with the Fan of the GreAs. Hence 
the mention of LycsBUS. Comp. sdiol. Theocr. I. 123, «f«r rw 'A^xa^im^ 
xXvfiit iurl AutUfff rw IhX&^w h « fim^tutn Ibttit ; Pan, or Faunua, 
therefore, belonged to the earlier Pelasgic, and elementary worship — 3. De- 
fendit, " Wards oS," k^xu, &X»X»u, kfMtu, Comp. Virg. Ed. VH. 47, nitti- 

ttumpewrid^endite 4. Utque, properly denotes, *' Up to some fixed limit ;** 

but the poets use it for §eny)er. Onii.^Phmotque ventos, " And the rainy 
winds." The poet sufficiently dedarea the salubrious situation of his Sabine 
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OARMDnmi; lib.i. it. 55 

Impune tutum per nemua arbutos 5 

Quaerunt latentes et thyma devi» 
Olentis uxores mariti, 
Nee viiides metuiint oolnbtas. 

Nee Martiales haeduleae lupos : 
Utcunque diilci, Tyndari, fistula 10 

Valles et Usticas cubantis 
La&via persoauere saxa. 

Dl me tuentur, dis pietas mea 

Et Musa cordi est. Hie tibi eopia 

Manabit ad plenum benicnoio 16 

Ruris honorum opulenla comn. 

turn, wben he speaks of it as bdng eqtudly sheltered from "Che fiery heats of 
tammer/' and ** the rain-bearing winds,** tiie sure inreeursors of disease. 

6^-11, 6. Bentlej olgects to the tautology in impune tutum -i for the latter 
be proposes totum, boA compares JEn. VI. 358, TOTO^ue abtutite lugo. Orel- 
Una asserts that there is no tautology, and explains the passage thus, " the flocks 
may wander without any peril (impune) through the grove protected (tutum) 
■0. by thy presence." — Arbutos. Compare the note on Ode L 1,2L— 6. tMten- 
te. The arbutu4 is a low tree, in comparison with the pine, fir, oaks, &c., of 
wUchthen«fmMeonnst8,and,&erefore,iKUiybesaid^(afer«. — Comp. with the 
passage Vhrg. Ed. in. 82 : 

nnlois satis humor, depolsis arbutus hiedis. 

Thymiit The thyme of the ancients is not our common thyme, hut the Thymus 
eapittftut liioKoricUtf which now grows in great plenty on the mountains oi 
Greece.— 7. Olentis tuoret mariii, " the wives of the fetid husband.'* A peri- 
phrasis for caprcB. Comp. Theocr. VIII. 49, S r^Ayt, rZf X$v»»f ttiyZv «»!{. Virg. 
Ed. YII. 7, Virgregit ipse caper^ — Olentist **verbumy se. medium, omnesetgratat 
a# fietidot odoreg significant:* Orell.— 9. Martiates lupos. Wolves were held 
sacred to Mars, from their fierce and predatory nature. Comp. Vlrg. Eax. IX. 

566, Martius lupus Hcedulece, the common reading is htedSioy which vitiates 

the metre, its antepenult, being long. Bentley's proposed emendation, hteduleai, 
means '*the young female kids.** *'Ut abequo^e^uiuieust abhinno, hinnuleiu 
Ua ab heedo, haduleus. Bentl.— 10. Utcunque, ** Whenever ;" or quadocunque. 
Fistula, rvftyyi.—U. UstictB cubantis, " Of the recumbent Ustica.*' This was 
a small raountidn near the poet's farm. Comp. Theocr. XII. 40, ^ifupm ivi 
X^iet — 12. LcBvia, in the sense of attrita, - Worn smooth by the mountain 
rills." Thus Anthon. It is preferable to understand the word in referenoe 
to the usual nature of calcareous rodks, irirfau XtfvAitt.-^lA. Hie tibi copia. Sec, 
** Here a rich store of rural honours shall flow for thee, in fiill abundance, 
tram the bounteous horn of Fortune. Some MSS. read hinc, for which Bout- 
in reads hio '^Quod si hiko legeris, interpretandum quidemfuerit * ob pieta- 
tmnmeam,* atqui eo pacta dicendum potitufitret ' Hinc mihi copia^ quam *hme 
tlBl.' **— « Hio requiritur et propter, sq. &y«^{jbr, et quuB acettratim sigm 
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Hie in reducta valle Caniculae 
Vitabis sestus, et fide Tela 
Dices laborantes in nno 

Penelopen vitreamqiie CSrcen. 20 

Hie innocentis pocula Lesbii 

fdfiaU—in ^ Sabino hit natunB muneribut utunm eu6 Tyndaridem." OreD. 
HonoTum, i.e. "flowers," "fruit," kQ^Comu, Hercules is fabled to have 
torn the horn from tlie river-god, Acheron, and to haye presented it to For- 
tune. Honce eomu coma, the Greek phrase for which is xi^ttt 'A/uiXBiimt. 
Compare; 

Etrmian Athens reaps 
Her oom, and wine, and oil ; and Plenty leaps 
To laughing Ute, with her redundant horn. 

^(fjifemim is elegantly used for aftufubnfer. Comp. Virg. Georg. n. 844, tfu/- 
ee$iiueaqui8 ad plbnubc calcentur.^ll. In reducta vaUe, « In a winding vale." 
Canieula. Certain days in the summer, preceding and ensuing the heliacal ris- 
ing of Caniculis, or " the dog-star," in the morning, were called Dies Caniada^ 
res. The ancients belieyed that this star, rising with the sun, and Joining its in- 
fluence to the fire of that luminary, was tike cause of the extraordinary heat 
which usually prevafled in that season \ and, accordingly, they gave the nanw 
of dog-days to about six or eight weeks of the hottest part of summer. This 
idea originated, as some think, with the Egyptiaua, and was borrowed from 
them by the Gieeks. The Romans saciifloed a brown dog every year to 
Canicula, at its rising, to api>ea8e its rage. 

18—21. 18. Fide Teia, "On the Telan lyre," i.e. in Anacreontic strain. 
Anacreon was bom at Teos in Asia Minor.— Dice*. Some editions have 
discest which is r^ected by Benfloy, who remarks, **Ifam quid est disokrb vins 
Teia ? Nhmrum Tjfndarisfidibtu et voce canere tciebatt ut Lyde ; Carm. IlL 
S8 ; Tu curva recines Lyra .... Latonam" — 19. Laborantes, mvturmt ** Pining 
for one and the same hero," Le. Ulysses. — 20. Fiireamque Green, "And the 
beautous Ciroe." — VUrea, uatXiin% appears to be used here in the sense of for- 
moMt, splendida, and to contain a flgnradTe allusion to the brightness and trans- 
parency of glass. Ante. Rathor interpret thus, " sea-green," " Ocean nymph ;** 
for Circe was one of the Nymplus marina, " ab aquas colore cerulea,** OrdL 
" Perhaps its true meaning will be found in the following lines of Shakspere : 

Fair is my love, but not so fiiir as fickle^ 
Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty. 
Brighter than glass and yet as glass as brittle." 

HOWBUL 

21 . Innocentis Lesbii, ** The Lesbian wine," observes Henderson, " would seem 
to have possessed a delicious flavour, for it is said to have deserved the name of 
ambrosia rather than of wine, and to have been like nectar when old ( Athenes" 
us, I. 22. Eubulus, Xiffitw yi^trrm. vtxrm^Mrratyii). Horace terms the Lesbian 
an innooent or unintoxicating wine ; but it was the prevailing opinion among 
the ancients, that all sweet wines were less injurious to the head, and less apt 
to cause intoxication, than the strong dry wines. By Pliny, however, the 
growths of Chios and Thasos are placed before the Lesbian, which, he afBrms, 
had naturally a taltish tM\A"-^ History titf Andent and Modem Wines, p. 77. 



(;arminuiii lib. i. ir. ft7 

Duces sub umbra : nee Semeleius 
Cum Marte confundet Thyoneus 
Proelia, nee metues protervum 

Suspecta Cynun, ne male dispari 26 

Incontinentes injiciat raanus, 
Et scindat hsBrentem coronam 
Crinibus, immeritamque vestem. 

SS — ^87. 88. Ihtcett ** Thou ihalt qvaff." Comp. Epod. XIY. 4 : Pocula , . . <t 
irtuerim. Eurip. Cyclop. 417 : irrwrlv r k/uunmf iXxv0Mt,—2S. Semeleiut Thyo- 
fitfuf, ** Baodiua, ofbpring <tf Semele." This deity reoelTed the name of Thyone- 
ao, according to the common account, from Thyone, an appellation of Semele. 
Anthon imagines that the title in question was deriyed from kiel -nZ dCuvt a 
furendot but undoubtedly Horace uses two maternal cognomens. Comp. Apoll. 
III. 3 : i Atiwrt it9myay^9 i{ ^d«t; ript /Mirif « x«« le^fy^iuemt Bv^vviffUT »i» 
s^s tif^tufttfif iunixOtv. — Marte confwadet prceUa^ "engage in conflict with," or 

mingle his Joyous rites with combats peculiar to Mara." MiUch ^24. Nee 

metues protervum ^c, ** Nor shalt thou, an object of Jealous suspicion, fear the 
rude Cyrus.'*— 25. Male dispari, ** SCostunfitted to contend with him." Comp. 
MeUe bunu cakeiu, Epp. 1. 3, 31 . The allusion is to her weaknessy i. e. incapacity 
In strength to vie with him.— 26. IneoWtmentes, **Bash," ** unsparing," "vio- 
lent." Comp. Eurip. Hec. 1161, imBus pS tft7r«u rijdc fActfySfecv xff**— 27. Co' 
ronam, " Previous to the introduction of the second course," observes Hen- 
derson, *' the guests were provided with chaplets of leaves or flowers, which 
they placed on their foreheads or temples, and occasionally, also, on their 
cups. Perfumes were at the same time offered to such as chose to anoint 
their &ce and hands, or have their garlands sprinkled with them. This mode 
of adorning the pwson, which was borrowed from the Asiatic nations, obtained 
so universal^ among the Greeks and Romans, that, by almost every author 
later than the time of Homer, it is spoken of as the necessary accompaniment 
of the feast. It is said to have originated from a belief that the leaves of cer- 
tidn plants, as the ivy, myrtle, and laurel ; or certain flowers, as the violet, and 
rose, possessed the power of dispersing the fumes and counteracting the nox- 
ious effects of wine. On this account the ivy has been always held sacred to 
Bacchus, and formed the basis of the wreaths with which his images, and the 
heads of his worshippers, were encircled ; but, being deficient in smell, it 
was seldom employed for festal garlands ; and, in general, the preference was 
given to the myrtle, which in addition to its cooling or astringent qualities 
was supposed to have an ezhilirating influence on the mind. On ordinary 
occasions, the guests were contented with simple wreaths from the latter shrub ; 
but at their gayer entertainments its foliage was entwined with roses and 
violets, or such other flowers as were in season, and recommended themselves 
by the beauty of their colours, or the fragrancy of their smell. Much taste 
was displayed in the arrangement of these garlands, which was usually con- 
fided to finnale hands ; and as the domand for them was great, the manu&c- 
tuTb and sale of them became a distinct branch of trade. To appear in a 
difloraered ohaplet was a sign of inebriety ; and a custom prevailed, of placing 
* garland confusedly put together (xt;W«r rrt^v«ii) on the heads of such as 
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NinxAJf, Vare, sacra vite prius seTeria arborem 
Circa mite solum Tibuiis et mcenia CatilL 



guSSty of exeeai in tbett caps."— fSftory qf Ancient and Modem Wm 
p. 119, jeqg.— Jmrnnto* sntan. Comp. TlbalL L ia» 61 : SM aatite^ 
tenuetn dueindere ve$tem, 

Odb XyHL^Vamit Hbm E^ptearean, and frStoA of Aagnstm^ of ^riiom raen- 
tloa is made bj QwtntfHan (TL 3. 78), b«faig engagad in plantiBg oat trees 
alooff Ua TIbartina poaKariona^ ia advised bj Ilia poet to gxme tin **8aered 
▼ina" the pnfiercnes. Amid the praiae% Iwweivcr, widdi Ym bestows on tiw 
Jaiae of tbegnpe^tiia bard does not forget to fngnteate a naaftd lesson as to 
modsraCion m wine. The Yams to wluxn tiiis ode is add rc a ee d, mnst not be 
eoafiHmdeil with tise individual of tin same name wlio kiHad himself in Ger- 
many after IAb diasstrooa defeat bf A fjuuiuiua . Hs is ntiber tiia poet (tointi* 
Bna Tam^ wfaoae deatii, wMdi luq^ened jl. v. c. 7S9, Horaee deplores in tile 
1401 Ode of tfaia book. *^lt is statted tiiat HorMO admo^riedged sod jiis> 
tifled his burrowing tin metres of Azviiiloclms snd Alcnua, witii aaoii adafK 
tatfon as tin genins of tin Latin langnagereqaired. However, at most, the 
GvaelE poets onfy supply him witii tin estefawardaf the ode. Tlnn^ 1 Csna. 



Nunc est bibendmn* BSBe pads liineo 
Fnltiandn t^Dws . 



^^ /U^ f»*9Ce4wfy *»i rnm aw fii»9 
XEwpr, iiruBeb* Mttrdmn Ifsteruuts, 



ia aopied firom 



tat at tin next moment there eomes a Amge over tite spirit of tin song. 
Tims too, the present oda opens wttii a strict transhtion from tin wdl-known 
verse of Alcaras: 

M n9b StXke forive^ g^t^m 9(y9fMy kpunXai. 

Bottin Saikm Ttburiay and tin mamia QmUS, in the very next line, domestic 
eate tin prodoction with rfwg«ia* felidtr." — Tatb. 

I — 4. 1. Saera. — Tha vine was sacred to Bacrhns, and hence tin qpitin: 
•^«n;i«^u«w{, "fttinrofthevine,** wiiichisspptiedtotiusgod. JVmt, **!» 
prefiirenoe to." — Semru. The subjonctLve is here used as a softened in^an^ 
tive : **plant, I entreat." Consolt Zmnpt, L. G. p^ 331, Kmrid^t trand. 
Seren, is properi^ need to denote Oe j^anting of vines. Oastx. — 2. droa 
ante aabmn Ttturu^ ** In tin soflof tin mild "nbor, anMmd the waUa esectsd 
I7 Catilna.** Tin peqpoaitioncxraa is inre need with Mftan, sa«sc«sanietimcB 
is in Gredt with tin sffcnsstive; thns Thncyd. VL 2 : rs«« srMw* -ni* SmOmm, 
**itt tin whole of Sicily, roond about.'* The epithet aide, though in gram- 
msftical eonstruetiott withaofaw,refbrsinstri(rtnaastotlnmiMstmospl>afe<rf 
"nbiir. And laetiy, tin pertide et is here merely ezplanatory, tha town of 
Tlbar having been founded by libiimaSk Coras^ snd CatiUBs or Catilu^ aona 
of Catfflmtj and gnndaona of Amphioi-iiM, Sonn commmitators, with leas 
pngcielj, nndar snte asfaa^ *the maDow aolL" The kgand ooncsraing 



cAmtomt Lid. t. 1». &§ 

Siccis omnia nam duira deiis propostiit ; neque 
Mordaces aliter diflFugiunt sollicitudines. 

Quis post vina gravem militiam autpauperlemcrepaf? 
Quis non tepotius, Bacche pater, teqiie, decetis Venus? 
At, ne quis modici transiliat munera Liberi, 
Centauxea monet cum Lapithis rixa super mero 

the f<»iuidati(mof Tflnir i% given by Cato, ** CaiiUia JmphinUJBku, pott pro' 
digiaiem patrU apud T%coas interitum Oedei avi juuu^ eum omni fiiu ver 
taerum miggut, tregflHot in Italiam procreaoit, Tiburtumj (krami CaaUtm, tiui 
depuUit et oppido incoUt f>eterUnu Sicanu, a nomine TSburti fratrit ntztu max- 
imiurbein9ocaffenmt."-^3. Siccis omnia nam dura^ 9te., **For the god of 
wine has imposed every hardship upon those who abstain from it.** — Propoiuit 
oonv^s the idea of a legislator uttering his edicts. — 4. Mordaceg totUcittuUnet, 
" Onawing cares." 9tt»i9ofUtt Bv/jUfifi ; yvi6»»^N fuXfiiSntt Hetiod. Comp. 
Od. n. 2, 17 distipat Emus,. ..curat edacet.—JUtert *' By any other means,** 
i. e. by the aid of any other remedy than wine. 

5 — 8. 5. Pott vino, ** After indulging in wine.** The plural (pluraUt ex- 
eeUentits) imparts additional force to the term.— CVe/Mt/, x^Mt?, " Talks of." 
The verb in this line conveys the idea of oomplaint, and is equivalent to ** rails 
at," or " decries." In the succeeding verse we must understand it in the sense 
cipradioat. Comp. Anacr. YI. 15 1 

XvitvrtLf at /M^ifAvtu. 
And Proverb, xzzi. 7 ; 

Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish. 
And wine unto those that be heavy of heart. 
Let him drink and forget all Ms poverty, 
And remember his misfortunes no more. 

6. Quit non te potitUj S;c.y " Who is not, rather, loud in thy praises ?** Tnder- 
stand ere/M(#. — I^eeent Fenut, "lovely Venus," xak^iiffvct. — 7. Modici munera 
lAberiy ** Th#gifts of moderate Bacchus," >. e. moderation in wine. The ap- 
pellation Liber, as applied to Bacchus, is a translation of the Greek epithet 
Avauost and indicates the deity who freet the soul from cares. — 8. Centaurea 
monett ^c. Alluding to the well-known conflict between the Centaurs and 
LapithflB, which arose at the nuptials of PirlthoUs, the king of the Lapithieand 
Hlppodamia, whom Eurytus endeavoured to carry off. — Super merot " over their 
wine." MeruM denotes wine in its pure and most potent state, unmixed with 
watOT. " Amphictyon is said to have issued a law, directing that pure wine 
should be merely tasted at the entertainments of the Athenians : but that the 
guests should be allowed to drink flreely of wine mixed with water, after de- 
dicating the first cup to Jupiter the Saviour, to remind them of the salubrious 
quality of the latter fluid. However much this excellent rule may have been 
transgressed, it is certain that the prevailing practice of the Greeks was to 
drink their wine in a diluted state. Hence a common division of them into 
mXu^o^ci, Strong wines which would bear a large admixture of water, and iktyt- 
fi^M, or weak wines which admitted of only a slight addition. To drink wine 
unmixed was held disreputable ; ana those who were g^ty of such excess were 
taid to act like Scythians (IrifxvBtg-iu). _To drink even equal parts of wine 



^ Q. HORATn FLAOOI 

Debellata ; monet Sithoniis non levia Euius, 
Quum &s atque nefas exiguo fine libidinum 10 



and wafecr, was tbKmglat to be imsalb ; and In general the dOntion was man 
eeneldaraliie; Taiying. aooording to the taste of the drinkers, and the strcngh 
of the Ikpior, from one part of wine and four of wato', to two of wine and four, 
or else five <rf water; wMch last neems to ha^e been the flwonriteiiditage.** — 
Hen i enm' * Hutory ^ jtndemt and Mtiem IFiiMc p. 98. 

9—10. S.SUhomuntmlemg (an instance of Aivvviir), ** Unpropltioiis to liM 
TluMiam ;*" alhidii^ to the inteoBperate habita of the ThraeianB, and the stern 
toflnenoe wUkdi tiie god of wine waa canseqaently said to exercise over Itiem. 
Hw ffithoniam are liere taken far the Thracians generally. In strictness, 
however, thi^ were the inhabitants of Wthonia, one of the three penimnlas of 
Ciuleidiee^ sobseqaently inoorpacatod into Maeednda. — Euim, A name of 
B acehaa, supposed to have originated fhim the cry of IheBaochanaManStETW. 
Others derived the appeOation fron an eacclamsrton of Jupiter (£w Wc, *'wtll 
done, eon P) ki approval of tlie valoar displayed by Baochas daring the contest 
with tlie Giants. BlooaifleM thfaiks the word most be reHerred to an Egyp- 
tian origin.— 10. Qumn^ at^pm ii</h«, 4c, ** When, prcanpted by tiieir in- 
ten^wrate desires, liicy distingaish right from wrong, by a nanow limit.** 
Uaoy editors take aiMK abedfaitely, ** when in eagerness of passion, liicydla- 
tfogidsh right and wrong, by the nanow Umit prc«iq]«ed by tlieir desires,** 

U. Mm cfo fe, caMKde AuMfVM, fc^ *« I will not distort) thee against thy 
win, OBassareos, graced with the bemty of perpetual youth.** The epMiet 
otHMiide is here very expressive, and reftn to the unfMing yonth and bean^ 
which the mythology of the Greeks and Eomans assdgned to the deity of wine. 
Compare Broakfans. ai TibmO, TEL, VI. 1, and Dryden ( Odejor St. ftci fca * 
J>a3f\ ** Bacchns, ever fidr and ycai«,** and Ovid. Fast. m. 772 : 

Gsndida tannoal v«neri])imnr era I^«L 

Hownx iwmdders the real meaning of the word to be aoiiarf, eamKd, as in 
the Ones ooonntag in the same ode: 

Auhed with a purple graoeb 

He «Aeior Aw honettjkea * 

In order to nndenrtand more tally the train of Ideas in this and the foDowii^ 
part of the ode, we most bear in mind, that the poet now draws all his images 
from tlie rites of Bacchos. He who indulges moderately in the use of wine Ik 
made identieal with tlie true and acceptable worshUiper of the god, while he 
who is given to excess, is compared to that foDowcr of Baocfaus, who mider> 
takes to odebrate his orgies in an Uhproper and unbecoming manner, and wha 
reveate Ids sacred mysteriea to the gaae of the proftme. On such a one the 
anger of the god is sore to Ml, and this anger diq^lays itself in the inflictiflii 
of disordered ibeilinga. In arrogant and bUnd love of self, and in deviationB 
from tihe path of int^rity and good frith. The poet profrsses his resolnti'm 
of never incurring the resentment of the god, and prays therefore (V. ISXthat 
hemaynotbeezposedtosnchaviidtation. — Sauareu. Tlieeiiithet Jtananm 
is derived by Creuaer ^Symbodk, voL iiL p. 363), from BAirtn^, <*a fox,** 
and be thinks that the garment caDed Barw^ic, worn in Asia BOnor by tfia 
famaks who celebrated tlie ritea of Baodms, derived its nsme fkwm llshaviiig 
sicins i^faam, vAldb the Bacchantes previously wove dnrti^ 



CABMmim. LIB. L 19. 61 

Discemunt avidi. Non ego te, candide Bassareu, 
Invitum qualdam, nee variis ohsita frondibiia 

Sub divum rapiam. Saeva tene cum Berecyntio 
Comu tympana, qu» subsequitur csecus Amor sui, 
Et toUens vacuum plus nimio Gloria verticem, 15 
Arcanique Fides prodiga, perlucidior viti*o. 



CARMEN XIX. 

D£ GLYCERA. 

Mater saeva Cupidinum, 

Thebanseque jubet me Semeles puer, 

the orgies. In other peasages the Bacdiantes are represented wearing 'lawn 
akins," fMrk rtfifiiSt. Both garments are emUematio of primitiTe and pas- 
toral life. 

12—16. 12. Quatiam, The yrrbfuoKohaa here the sense ofmooeo, and alludes 
to the custom of the ancients, in bringing forth firom the temples the statues an^ 
saered things connected with the worship offhe gods, on solemn festivals. These 
were oarried round, and the ceremony began by the waving to and firo of the 
sacred vases and utensils. The Greek phrase is w nv kfMms fim^rme^fm. Nee 
nariii obtUafrond^ut, 4rc., *' Nor wUl I hurry into open day the things concealed 
under various leaves.'* In the cel^ratiion of the festival of Bacchus a select 
number of virgins, of honourable families, called Mmfn^i^i, «i«ir«f^«i, tumfi- 
(M, carried small baskets of gold, in wliich were concealed, beneath vine, ivy, 
and other leaves, certain sacred mysterious thiigs, which were not to be ex- 
posed to the ^es of the profkne. — 13. Seeoa tene cum Berecyntio, ^., ** Cease 
the ahriU-claBhing cymbals, with the Bereqynthian horn.** Berecyntns was a 
mountain in Phrygia, where Cybele was particularly worship^. Cymbals and 
horas were used at the festivals of this goddess as at those of Bacchus. — Steva 
reftra to fhelr harsh and awe-insphring sound : thus Vlrg. JEa. IX. 6B1 : Saoa 
jonoHftut mrma Tene. The train of thought is this, *' From my own princi- 
ples I would not outrage thy solemn rites, but O Bacchus, do thou restrain 
the horrisonous din, &c., lest even I too should be fired with freni^ and fall 
into the errors I condemn." — 14. Quee tubtequitw, Sfc, **ln whose train 
follows.** Gloria, fiXauTttbt itmrrttb, "Foolish vanity." — Pltu nintium, vwtf 
mytn, Comp. Cio. Att. 10, mmiumfhu te dit^o. — Verticem vacuum, " The 
empty head.**— 16. Arcanifidei prodiga, ** Indiscretion, prodigal of secrets." 
Perineidior, **Notanda ctetura in hoe voce compotUa." Orkxx. Perhtcidior vitro : 

Odb XIX^— The poet, after having bid ftrewell to love, confesses that the 
beauty of Giycera had again made him a willing captive. Venus, Bacchus, 
and Lioentia, are the authors of this change, and compel him to abandon aU 
graver employments. A sacrifice to the first of these duties, in order to pro- 
pitiate her influence, now engrosses the attention of the bard. Some or 
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Et lasciva Licentia 

Finitis animum reddere amoribas. 

Urlt me Glycerge nitor 5 

Splendentis Pario marmore purius : 

Urit grata protervitas, 

£t voltus nimium lubricus adspici. 

mentators have sappoaed that the poet'a object in composing this piece was, 
to excuse himself to Blscenas for not haying celebrated in song, as the latter 
requested, the operationa of Augustus against the Scythians and the Parthians. 
We should prefer, however, the simpler and more natural explanation of the 
ode, as a mere sportiye eflfusion. 

1 — 5. I. Mater tcna Cupidintmif 3iii^, "the cruel Mother of the Loves." 
The Loves, of whom Venus is here represented as the parent, were many in 
number according to the poets. Compare the language of Statius. ( Silv. I., 
IL 6\fteqq.) The poet, in Ode IV. 1, 6, designedly repeats this verse; the 
ode is of a similar character with the present.— 2. TAeitante Semdet puer^ 
Bacchus, hence styled Itfukifymr^.—^* Ltuenu JJicentia, "T^^if, *' Frolic 
License." Comp. Oaudian (Nupt, Hon. et Mar. 78) : " Nulla ccnOrictm 
Licentia nodo.** Bat in the present passage the goddess Licentia is intended^ 
as Venus, Cupid, &c., above. Bentley thinks we might read LibenUa for lA- 
cenHay " Libbntia enim vel ipsa Venus ettt vel Dea qwepiam in Fenerii eond' 
tatu." Plant. Asin. 11. 2. ; Sticho, n. 2. **Jl iibendo, libido, Ubidinonu, ae 

Venus Ubentia^etUbiHna, tie alia.** Varro, L. L. Lib. IV 5. Nitor, kyUt^ 

trfjM, ** The brilliant beauty." 
6. Ptsrio marmore purius. Comp. Theocr. XVL 45 : 

Xt»x9Tifa9 stlykf Xlet^lcte turifeuvt X/0m« 

" The peculiar excellence of the Parian marble," observes I>r. Clarke, la ex- 
tolled by Strabo, and it possesses some valuable qualities unknown even to the 
ancients, who spoke so highly in ita praise. These qualities are, that of harden- 
ing by exposure to atmospheric air (which, however, ia common to all homo- 
geneous limestone), and the consequent property of rodsting decompoeltlon 
througl) a series of ages } and this, rather Uian the aiqipofled p r e ference given 
to thi Parian murfole by the ancienta, majy be oonaldered aa the cauae of ita 
prevalence amotig the remains of Grecian sculpture. That the Parian marble 
was highly and deservedly extolled by the Romans, has been already ahown ; 
but, in a very early period, when the arts had attained their fall splendour in 
the age of Pericles, the preference was given l^ the Greeks, not to the marble 
of Paros, but to that of Mount Pentelicus : beoaiue it was whiter, and also, 
perhaps, because it was found in the immediate vicinity of Athena. While, 
however, the works executed in Parian marble retain, with all the delicate 
softness of wax, the mild lustre even of their original polish, those which wore 
finished in Penteliban marble have been decomposed, and Bometimes exhibit a 
surface as earthly and as rude aa common limestone. This is principally owing 
to veins of extraneous substances which intersect the Pentelican quarrlee, and 
which i^pear more or less in all the works executed in this kind of marble." — 
/iUork's Travels, voL vi. p. 134, Eng. ed.) 

^ 8. St mUtut nimium lubricus adspiei, '*And her oonntenance^ too 
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In me tota ruens Venus 

Cyprum deseruit, nee patitur Scythas, 10 
Et versis animosum equis 

Parthum dicere neo qusB niUl atdnent. 

Hie viyum mihi caespitem, hie 
Verbenas, pueri, ponite, thuraque 

Bimi cum patera meri: 15 

Mactata veniet lenior hosda. 

volaptnoiuiinezpranioiitobegaaediiponwitbBafetj.** 'ThB vuUiu Lubrictu 
of the Latin poet, is analogocu to the fikifAftm vyfif of Anacreon. EH graeo- 
rum \»/Mfi». AMdepiadM 49 ; JSpigr. 17 : 

'H XMfutf^ fjk Irfatn itXatinff. — Okexx. 

Compue ShakBpere's Merry Wives cf Windsor: "She dwelLi so secorelj 
upon the excellence of her honour, that the foUy of my soul dares not 
present itself; she is too bright to he looked against."— 9, Tota, **In aU 
her strength." Comp. Eurip. Hipp. 443, Kixfis ykf •£ ^nns tf «'«A- 
X^ ^vff.— 10. Cyprum. The island of Cyprus was the fayourite residence of 
Yenns. Comp. Alcm. Fr. 19, Kmt^w IfOfrkp }u9»!rti9 xai IL£fM srifi/^6- 
rsbf. — Scythas. An allusion to the oonquests of Augustus. Horace pro- 
fesses his inability to handle sudi lofty themes, in consequence of the all- 
Qontrollingpowerof love.— 11. Versis animosum^ Sec, ** The Parthian, fiercely 
contending on retreating steeds.'* Compare the language of Plutarch in 
describing the peculiar mode of fight practised 1^ this nation ( Vit. Crass. 
24, ed Hutten, vol. ill. p. 442). 'Tsri^tvytv ykf iifjM fi^kXMnt m n«g0M, mmi 
TMTV fti^Ttdrret HMurt [Mrit IxCOcts' »»} rsf^rxrif irrif, kiMtffMtwg Iwi rf 
riSZtfBeUf Tve fvy^e Lfeu^ut vi mrxiit, **for the Parthians shot as thqr fled; 
and this they do with a degree of dexterity, inferior only to that of the 8<7- 
thians. It is indeed an excellent invention, since they fight while they wvn 
themselves, and thus escape the disgrace of flight." Virg. Georg. m. 81 : < 

Fidentemque ftiga Parthum vendsqne sagittis. 

And Milton, Par. Beg. IIL 322 : 

He saw them in their forms of battle ranged, 

How quick they wheeled, and, flying, behind them shot 

Sharp sleet of arrowy showers, against the face 

Of their pursuers, and overcame by flight. 

11. Nee ipue nihil attinent f understand ad se, ** Nor of aught that bears not 
relation to her sway." Ahth. This is rather an expi'ession irttfk r;«r30»/»r, 

** I have not spirit to sing of Scythians, or bold Parthians, or matters 1 

have no concern with." 

13 — 14. 13. Fioum aespHemt " The verdant turf." An altar of turf is now 
to be erected to the goddess. This material, one of the earliest that was im- 
plied to such a purpose, was generally used on occasions where little previous 
preparations oould be made. — 14. Ferbenas, " Vervain." The verbena of the 
Romans corresponds to the 'Ii««/3«r«ifi), or ni^frrtft^v of the Greeks, and to 
the FefioM ojficinalis of Linnaeus (Gen. Plant. 43). The origin of the super- 
stitious belief attached to this plant, especially among the Gauls, can hardly 
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CARMEN XX. 

AB MJBCESATSM 



Vile potabis modicis Sabinam 
Cantfaiuds, Gxasca quod ego ipse testa 



wUbwajdegntcieehmatj. One of Ae Qredc names gma 
t^itabonC^H'fi^n^ -eeeradplaBrX Aofwsliieliigliotiiintionhi 
it waehdd by tint people. The LatinipiKllatkn is mppoeed to 
AeCdtic F^/Sm, from vUdilset is, also, derived the Bn^iafaTOd 
!». !«. 15. JfiNiflwri -Oririnetwojcenold.'' 

fiirlibatiaostoAegods. So^ also^ Ae Semsos ms aeenstmed to «se 

fiee from aojadmizliiEe of water. Hcnee Ae icamA of Ifinj (Blat. Mat. 
XIV. 19). ** GrmmvbmBbare mejm f ■inw mqmmm tafam rf .*— Itt. Jfarfafa 
TMitns infimns as (Hist. S) tiiat it mm olavftd tar muj Uood to be 
ontfaeaitarofliieFBphianyemn^ " Sangwimm 
ami hsnee CataHim^LXVL 91) may be <iplaiiwd, » Pfawiii Jfate i 

1ies,C8peeiaHy MBrtU (EC 91),ttat anlaHdaBetttees»in] 
aadfiir Ae poipooe of iiiinwtethig Aeentmili^in order toaaecrtaiii ber win, 
were not mfreqasoL The very tdstorlan, indeed, from wliom we bavejast 
gtven a passage^ olearly proves tUs to bave been fiie cam (Tscit. 1. c.) 



^Oru." Tlie ap p ar en t eontradletiao into wliidi Tmitns fails may eadlj be 

wpiainfd awiqr, if we reiferihe i iiaf wlim "jowgiawaw aneiigimderevetitmn,' 

not to tlM total d»enee of Ticlinis,biit BBcreiy to liieaftarof liiegoddembeiiv 

bept imtowriird by ftdr Mood. Tlaesaailioaamaliy offered to Vcnos would 

aeem to have been wldte goats and swine, with libations of vrine^ milk, and 

honey. The language of YlwgSi, in deserifaing her attars, is in accordance 

aumgwli ai, with,ttatofOstiJlos,"7Tfc«recnfeitf<w-<gVjer<Mgiieyeoen /i^ 

(JEn. L 417).— Lemor, " With milder infinenoe^** L e. non loto ni&. 

Odb XX.— Addrmsed to Mneenas, vrho had signified to the poet his inten 

tionof pending a few days with him at his Sabine fium. Horace warns Urn 

that he is not to expect the gcue r wis wine which he has been ac cu stomed to 

quaff at home; and yet, widle dqgeciating the qnaK^ of flat wiridi his own 

hmnhle raof aflfardi^ he mentions a circamstanoe respecting its agc^ wlueh 

eould not but prove pecuHarly grstlfjin g to his patron and intended guest. 

** Maeemu Urnm m Aptdaamt s^ntJkaeU Haniioi, ei we mOe ftr^fietUimem 

etmeimm em veOe." Cmqufi BdioL ** On the supposition of smdi a Journey. 

is it at an credible, tint Ibe prime minister would ask Horace to give Urn a 

dinner at Rome, before he set out ? b it not fiv more natural to conceive, 

ttat Mnsenas had told his friend to ei^eet him at Tivoli to dirnvr, ashe wonbl 

pass by tiie Via Vakiia, azal that Horace on such a hint, realfy having a caaic 

of Sabine wine tliere^ with so ddiglitfnl a remembranee attadnd to it 

Datus in theatre 
dm tilii pisnsns^ 

vrrofec in repTy. tlie ddlcaSe and wdl-tnme^ invitation in this Sappliie ods. 
Tats. 



p* CARHINUM, LIB. L 90 ^ 

Conditom leyi, datus in theatro 
Quum tibi plausus. 

Care MaBcenas eques, ut paterni 5 

Huminis ripse, simul et jocosa 
Bedderet laudes tibi Vaticani 
Montis imago. 

1 — 3. 1. VUe SeUnnum, " Common Sabine wine.** The Sabine appears to 
have been a thin table-wine, of a redifish colour, attaining its maturity in 
aewea years. Fliny (Hist. Nat. XIV. 2) implies to it the epithets crudum and 
oMiterum. For vile. Walker has proposed duke ; he thinks the first letter was 
omitted in MSS. l^ the transcriber, in order that it might afterwards be iUumi- 
nated, as was usually the case with initial letters ; then, that uHm was not un- 
derstood, or mistaken for vile. This is Ingenious, but opposes the whole tenor 
of the ode. — ^2. Cantharis. The eanthartu was a bowl or vase for holding 
wine, from which the liquor was transferred to the drinking cups. It derived 
its name, according to most authorities, from its being made to resemble a 
beetle ($t£vO»fH). Some, however, more correctly deduce the ^[ypeUation from 
a oertain Cantharus, who was the inyentor of the article. The canthanu was 
peculiarly sacred "to Bacchus; Scyphtu HereuUt poeuhim est, ita tU LSberi 
vairu Cemthartu, Biacrob.— . Texfd. The fefto, or '*Jar,** derived its namo 
from having been subjected, when first made, to the action of fire (terto, qwm 
tMta,atorreo), The vessels for holding wine in general use among the Greeks 
and Romans were of earthen-ware.— 3. Levi, ** I sealed up.** When the 
wine-vesseb were filled, and the disturbance of the liquor had subsided, the 
oows, or stoppers, were secured with plaster, or a coating of pitch mixed 
with tiie ashes of the vine, so as to exclude all communication with the ex- 
ternal air.— JE^gv ipte^ '* I, with mine own hands."— ^on per puenun aUqttem 
ted nanma cum euro, qma dediiuHram i^ OnSL Comp. AnthoL 105 : 

Jlifjuret fiy^Vei^ix^Mtby rSi% rri^, »f9uri xetXtlf 

DaHu in theatro, «eo. — Alluding to the acclamations with which the assem- 
bled audience greeted Msecenas on Us entrance into the theatre, after having, 
according to most commentators, recovered frt)m a dangerous malady. Some 
however, suppose it to have been on occasion of the celebrating of certain 
games by Maecenas ; and others, among whom is Faber, refer it to the time 
iriien the conspiracy of Lepidus was detected and crushed by the minister. 
Camp. Veil. Paterc. n. 88, 3. 

5—8. 6. Care Maeemu equet, ** Beloved Maecenas, orqament of the equesh 
trian ranks.** — Eque$ is here equivalent to equUvm decus. Care, Comp. O^ 
IL SO, 7, Dilecte Mmceruu ; Epod. I. 3, Andce Mtecenat. Benticy otjjecta 
to eques without an epithet, and assertikig that care Macenat would be quite 
onrrect, but care equet quite wrong, he reads clare ; comparing Mart. VL 58, 
Et referet piU pranUa oijlbvs bques. Jahn, however, renuuriks, that as 
Mnoenaa prided himsdf upon his equestrian rank, and reftised all high 
distinctions, equet Is sufficiently dignified without an epithet, and care is 
peculiarly adapted to this famUiikr and friendly ode.— Ut, " So that.**— Pa- 
<flrtu flumimt, **ibo Tiber.'* _ The ancestors of Mnoenas were nstlvea of 



S6 Q- HO&ATn FLACCt 

Csecubum et prselo domitam Caleno 
Tu bibes uvam: mea nee Falemae 10 

Temperant vites, neque Formiani 
Pociila colles. 



Arretliim in Etruna) where the liber rises, and through whidi H in part 
flows. See Niebuhr.— 7. Vatioam montit. The Vatican VovaA formed the 
IHTolongation of the Janiculum towards the north, and was supposed to hare 
derived its name from the Latin word vatet^ or vatieinitan, a« it waa onoetho 
seat of Etruscan divination. The antepenultimatcr of yaiicani is short ; in 
Martial and Juvenal it is long : periiaps this variation arises from different 
derivations, as some deduced the word from vaticinitim: proper names, how- 
ever, frequent^ vaiy in qnantfty. See below. Ode ni. 4, 10. — 8. Imago, ** The 
edio^** Imago is put with voeis by Yirg. in Georg. IV. 60, vocuqtu/ offenue re- 
suUat Imago ; without it» above, Ode i. 13, 3. — MonHs Itruigo is, *' Echo, who 
dwellest in the mountains,** or ** daughter of the mountain.** See Senec. 
Troad, 109, hoMtangque eavu montibut Echog and Eurip. Hec. 1. lObl : 

Also Vordaw o rfh ; 

And Ec&o answers from her mountain home. 

9. Gscntem. Hie Cnenbaa wine derived its name from the Caeubut€iger, ia 
the vicinity of AmyoliB^ and is described by Galen as a generous, durable win^ 
but apt to affect the head, and ripening only after a Imig tenn of years (Athe- 
meus, I. 27). Pliny informs us, that the CncubansiibeeqneDtl^ lost its rqnite, 
partly frtun the negligence <tf the grower s , and partly from the limited extent 
of the vineyard, whidi waft nearly destnqred by the navigable canal, bq;un 
Iqr Nero, from Avemna to Ottia (Hist. Nat. XIV. 6)— Otfeno. The town 
of Gales, now Calvi, lay to the south of Teanum in Campania. The ager 
Caiewui was much odelnvted for its vineyards. It was contiguous, in fiict, 
to that iiunous district, so well known in antiquity under the name of c^er 
Falemut, as producing the best wine In Italy, or indeed in the world. It 
would seem, firam the testimony of ancient writers, that tlie Falendan vine- 
yards extended from the Uassic hills, near Sinnessa, to a considerable ifistanoe 
inland. The best growth appears to have been the Massie. All writers agree 
In describing the Falemian wine as very strong and durable, and so rough in 
its recent state, that it could not be drunk with pleasure, but required to be 
kept a great number of years before it was sufficiently mellow. 

10—12. 10. SUj ** You, when at home.*'— J?t^i. This is a softened impera- 
tive, <*thou mayest drink.** Similarly, Ode 1. 7, 1, Laudabtmi alii; Od. nt. 
83, 19, Secttres Unget ; V!rg. JEn. VL 847, JSxcudeni aSi, ftc— Uvam, ■* Hie 
'nice of the grape.** — 11. Formiani. The Formian hills are often extoHed for 
the superior wine which they produced. Formia, now Mola di Ga£ta, was a 
city of great antiquity in LaHum, near Caieta. — 12. ** ^ula. These were the 
drinldng-cups, into which the wine was poured after fikvmg been diluted with 
water in the Crater, or mixer. Hence the expression ten^^terant. The danse 
may be paraphrased as follows : ** neither the produce of the Falemian vines, 
nor that of the FormianhiUs, mingles in my cups with the temperhag water." 
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CARMEN XXL 

IN DIANAM £T APOLIINEM. 

DiANAM tenerae dicite virgines, 
Intonsiiin, pueri, dicite Cynthium, 
Latonamqne supiemo 
Dilectaim penitus Jovi. 

Odb XXL— A E^^nm In praise of Apollo and Diana, wfaloh haa givu riM 
to madh direnity of o^nlon among the learned* liany regard it aa a pleoe 
intended to be song inoAemofe jtonaoj^ by a chonia of yootha andmaldena on 
■ome aolemn festlTal ; bat this could never be InfiBrred from the reipetUion of 
90t,..,v(u. Acron refers it to the SflMmlar Gamea ; and Sanadon, n^io la one 
of those who advooate this opinion, actoaUy removes the ode from its iwesent 
plaoe, andmakesita component part of the SaBcolar hymn. Others^again, axe 
In Ikfoar of the LutU ApoOinaret. All this, however, Is perfisctly arbitrary. 
Ifo satlsflftctory argmnents can be adduced for making the present song ab 
■mopbflBan comporttion, nor can it be fidrly proved that it was ever customary 
for such hymns to be sung In alternate diorus. Besides, there are some pas- 
sages in the ode direct^ at variance with such an opinion. Let us ad<^ for 
a moment the distribution of parts, which these commentators recommend, 
and examine the result. The first line is to be sung by the chorus of youths, 
the second t^ the chorus of maidens, whUe both, nnited, sing the thbd and 
fourth. In the succeeding stanxas, the lines from the fifth to the eighth in- 
elnsive are assigned to the youths, and frt>m thealnlh to the twelfth, indnsive, 
to the maidens, while the remaining lines are againanngby the douUechMns. 
In order to effect this arrangement, we must change, with these critics, the 
initial H>e in the thirteenth line to H€K, in allusion to Diana, making the 
reference to Apollo begin at Ate mueram. Now, the impropriety of making 
the youths sing the praises of Diana (verses 5 — 8), and the maidens those of 
Apollo (v. 9—12), must be apparent to every unprejudiced observer, and 
forms, we conceive, a fktal error. Nor is it 1^ any meana a feeble ot^ection, 
whatever grammatical subtleties may be called in to explain it away, that mafiw 
occurs in the sixteenth line. If the concluding stanxa is to commence with 
the praises of Diana as sung by the youths, then, evidently, matiu should be 
Moto, which would violate the measure. Tbb conclusion, therefore, to which 
we are drawn, is simply this : the present ode is merely a private effusion, and 
not intended for any public solemnity. The poet only assumes In imagination 
the office of choragus, and seeks to instruct the ohorus in the proper discharge 
of their general duties. Kirchner and Valckena&r considered that this'ode waa 
composed on account of the disaster of the year 731 — ^732 ; Franke, that it 
waa to be sung at the first celebration of the Quinquennial Actian games. 
The whole ode has certainly adose connexion with many of the Boman rites, 
and can, by no means, be confined merely to one 

1^^. 1. THanam. Apollo and Diana, as typifying the sun and moon, were 
ranked In the popular b^ef among the averters of evil (Dti avernmci, 9uii 
trmnifitt itki^Kaxi^ ftc.)« and were invoked to ward off famine, pestilence, and 
an nadonal calamity. The first syllable, usually short In Diana, is here 



ig <t BOSATa IKAOCf 

Vo8 betem flmiis et nemanim ooDa, 5 

QuaBcaiiqiie aotgelido prominei Al^do^ 
Kigns ant Eiynumtfai 
SQvis, an(Tmd]S CEagi: 

VoB Tempe toddem toDIte kndibiii^ 
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Natalemque, mares, Delon Apolliius, 10 

Insignemque pharetra 

Fratemaque humerum Ijra. 

Hie bellmn lacrimosum, hie miseram famem 
Pestemque a popolo et principe Caesaie, in 
Persas atque BritannQs 15 

Vestramotns aget piece 



CARMEN XXII. 

AD ABISTIUM FUSCUM. 

IvTEGEB vitas scelerisque punis 
Non eget Mauris jaeuUs, neque arcii. 



9—15. 9. r«m|M. Compare the note on Ode L tU. 4. — 10. Natalem DeUm, 
Deloe, one of tiie Cydadee, and the ftbled biiHi-pboe of Apollo and Diena.^ 
11. liu^;nem,,,,humerwn,8eo^ "Having his ihoiilder adorned with a qaiTer, 
Ac.** The oonstractlon ia Laudate jtpoBmem ku^nem (quoad) humerum f 
nott^nmertuniniignemjipollinu, Okkll. — 12. Fratemalyra. Thelnrention 
of the lyre l^ Blierciiiy haa been already menttoned (note on Ode I. 10» 6). 
Tliia inatrmnent he bestowed on Apollo after the theft of the oxen waa di«- 
oorered. — 13. SeUum,. . Jtmiem, a nsual formula, then used ftequoitly by the 
OreekB, as Heslod, Op. IL S42. Xtfisf ifuiv jm2 X«</ui». Demosth. Cor. f 905. 
For hicyJUct Bentl^ reads lute beUum, hie fiimem, that, since Apollo and 
Diana are Jointly praised, both may haire some office to perform. By Bdhmm 
htetuotumy understand ** dTil contests.'* Comp. Od. III. S, 19 ; Medut N^/te* 
tm sUn ktetuonu Dimdet rinmr.—IS. Pernu atque Britatmot, Marking the 
fiurthest limits of the empire on the east and west. By the Perea are meanl 
the Farthiana.— 16. For Motut Jahn proposes mitut, comparing Cann. aec 
Sa» and Od. 1. XXIV. 17. 

Ons XXn. — It waa a very prominent feature in the popular belief of anti- 
quity, that poets formed a class of men peculiarly under the protection of the 
gods ; since, wholly engrossed by 8u]i{)ects of a light and pleasing nature, no d ee ds 
of Tiolenoe, and no acts of fraud or pajury could ever be laid to thdr charge. 
Horace havii^p escaped imminent danger, writes the present ode in aUnalon 
to this belief. The innocent man, exclaims the bard, ia shielded from perU, 
whererer he may be, by^his own purity of life and conduct. (The ** innocent 
man,** is here only another name for poet.) The nature of the danger from 
widdi he had been rescued is next described ; and the ode concludes wit& the 
declaration that his own integri^ will ward ofT every evil, in whatever quarter 
of the woild his lot may be east, and wUl render him at the same time traa- 
qidl in mind, and ever disposed to celebrate the praises of his Lalage. 

The ode ia addressed to Aristiua Fuscos, to ivbom the tenth Epistle of the 
First Book is inscribed. 

1—5. 1. hUeger vita, tec., mmOmfit iit»itHt '* The man of uptight Uft^ >nd 
llNefroingiiilt.'* Otnp.Mat.F.L.IX.8901 



a HOEATu knAoa 

Ncc Tcncnatis srravicla sagitds, 
Fuscc, pharctra: 

Sivc per Syitcs iter acstaosas, 
Sve lactarus per inhospitalem 
Cancasiim, vel qiuc loca iabiilosa^ 
Lambit UydaqnB. 

Namque me silva lupiis in Sabina, 

Daoghtar oC God and man, inunoHal Cve 
For aocii toou art, Jrmm dm mttd Ummm eniirel 



2. HauTu Jaeulisi tor Mauritmaeu JaemCs. Tht natives of M afii a ni g 
vere Astinsmshed for Aeir akffl la dntinf the Jatdin ; the fiiqwent «». 
of this veapon fadpg required against the irild beasts trhidi In fested thrir 
country. 5. 5jrrf«rcrfnam; *Theh«mfa|g aaadsof Afriea.** TheaBnsioB 
here is not to the two rcmaftadUe qaickaands or g«]& on the eoast of Afnea, 
commonly known bj the name of the Greater and Smaller Styrtes (nov the 
gidfs of Sidra and CdiesX b«l to the fadand resMn. There is notfahv 
hoatBe to tfds acceptation of the term Sjfwtk in a» e miwd a gj ooomooiy as- 
signed to it. For if it be dedaeed. as most maintain, fipom the Greek #^9% 
"fraAo,** thenaoM wm be cqsnBy apfdioaole to the sands of the gulf agitated 
by tlie watcs, and to diooe of the more inland parts, driven to and fro by the 
vi<4enoe of the winds. It romains to be seen, hovercr, whether the word in 
qnestfon be not of intfgonoos or^in, since the name Serf is applied at the 
present day, by the natires, not only to the sandy region along tte coast, bat, 
also, to the desert imroediateiy sovth of it, and, accor to g to modern travel* 
lers, the term likewise exists in Arabic in the sense «f a demrt tract of coun- 
try. The root appears even in ZaAmv, and De-jerf. Compare Ritter's Erd- 
knnde, rol. i. p. 929, Snd. cd.~Per.. ..mf anwr, ** ExpUm ie ant UicraK mn- 
noM sgrtibvM ndna^ per fitam adiimt enU m nanacr «e iempbun Tarit ifisigiii'i" 
Okcll. XduMOM, "Fervid,** "torrid.** Thus Od. L 21, 5: JEHmmtm Cm 
Mriam. Others understand by mlmoan, "boiling,** sdL with the snrge of 
ocean ; comparing Od. II. 6. 3 : Barbarm* Mgria, vti ICeatra teaqter Mjiumt 
unda. 

6. JnkotpUtdem, "Savage.** •tmI^mtw. 

7—12. 7. Vel qvue loea, ftc, " Or throi|g** thooe regions which the Ilydas- 

pes. source of msny a table, lares.'* The epithet Jbte/omc refers to the strange 

accounts which were circulated respecting this rirer, its golden sands, the 

monsters inhabiting its waters, Ac. The Hydaspes, now the AjiIniii, is one 

of the live esstem tributaries of the Indn«, whidi, Iqr their union, form the 

Pni^snb, while the region which they trarerse is deoominatcdjthe Pui^ih, oi 

oouctryoftheUte rivers. ThenameHydaspesteaeemqition from the Illndoo 

yilarta, I. e. "swift as an arrow.** .This river was theUmit of the march of 

Alexander the Great. For JUkiUnUt Grotius reads mbtUatUM, the first qrllable 

of which is short, and, therefore, oppoees the metre; besides the cpithtt Is of 

land, soil, Ac, but not of a river. Bbiit.^9. Nmwtfue. Equivalent to the 

Af. Supply the ellipsis as follows: "wfmi this I hav« plaudy 

ly own emt./or,*' Ac—SHmtin SmUna. Ha refers to a wood 

Df his Sabine iMmi It was of small csctant. See Od. IIL lis 
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Dum meam canto Lalagani et ultra 10 

Tenninum cuiis vagor expeditis, 
Fugit ineriuem. 

Quale portentum neque militaris 
Daunias latis alit sesculetis. 
Nee Jubfls tellus generat, leomun 1 5 

Arida nutriz. 

Pone me, pigris ubi nulla campig 
Arbor sestiva recreatur aura, 
Quod latu3 mundi nebulae malusque 

Jupiter urguet : 20 

Pone sub curru nimium propinqui 
Soils, in terra domibus negata : 

29, Stflvam Jttgerum paucontm. — Lalagen. This name Is 'frequent among 
freedwomen, derived tram XetXxyim. See note lat, next ode. — 10. Ultra ter- 
- inum, ** Beyond my usual limits." — 1 1 . CStrit expeditist ** With all my carea 
dispened/* Bentley read expeditiu, but this would be a prose construction ; 
besides the poets love i/xMonXtCrm occasionally, thus Od. IL 12, 1, hngm 
fera heOa KumanHa ; II, 1 6, 38 ; Epod. XYII. 33, ftc— IS. Btermem, ** Though 
unarmed.** 

13—17. 13. JflUbarJt 2)attn<a#, " Wariike Dannia.** DatmMM is here the 
Greek form of the nominatire. Th» Dannil, a people probably of lUyriaa 
origin, were rituate along the northern coast of Apulia ; "JDaunia Jpulia 
apeUatm»a Dauno JUyrioB gmUs eittro wo, qui earn propter setKHonmndomes' 
Hearn excedem patria •ooupmii.** FBaTva.~15. JuUf teUm. Maaittania. 
Ntttru, Comp. Horn. B. 9. 47, "Id^r /MfrtfM Aifaw. 0fiimi»» XtarrM*.— 17. 
PofM me pigritt ftc, L e. k^t, Voac the eannsadon between this and the pre- 
vious portion of Hie ode, consult Ifae introductoiyNBoarics. The poet alludoa^ 
in tliis Btanxa, to what is termed atihe present daythe firoMo sone, and he de- 
sofbesltinaonordaaoe with tlie general belief of his age. The epithet ji^ni, 
mi^ be rendered by **ba»en,'* a|id refers to the plains of the north, lyiog 
sterilsand unonltiTaled, by reason of tfaeea(oesslTe oo^d. Modem observations, 
howevisr, assign two seasons to tfaia distant quarter of the globe ; a long and 
rigprous winter, succeeded, often suddenly, by insupportable heat% The 
power of the solar beams, though feeble iiram the obUqui^ of fheb direction, 
accumulates during the days, whidi are extremely long, and produces eflReots 
which might be expected only in the torrid aone. The days, for sevenl 
months, though of a monotoaons m»^[niflflence, astonishingly accelerate the 
growth of vegetation. In three days, or rather three times tw«nty-f oar hours, 
the snow is melted and llie flowsra b^gin to blow. Malte-Bmn, Geog. vol. L 
p. 418. To express the epithet ji^rir Shakspere haf **the idle earth.** 

19—33. 19. Quod latut wtuodit ftc, " In that quarter of the world, which 
douds and an indemaBt sky eontinually oppreas.^ai. Nimium propinqui. 
**Too near the.earthf* ondentiiid IsrHs •— ». Demiku n^gaim, **deniedto 
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Dulce ridentem Lalagen ainabo» 
Dulce loquentem. 

CARMEN XXm. 

AD CHLOEN. 

Vitas hinnuleo me similis, Chloe, 
Quaerenti pavidam mondbus aviis 

mortals for an abode." Most of the andents concdved that the beat eoo- 
tintied to increaae from the tropfo towards the equator. Henoe tfaej oon. 
eluded that the middle of the sone waa uninhabitable. It is now, however, as- 
certained, that many circumstances combine to establish even there a tempera- 
ture that is supportable. The clouds ; the great rains ; the nights, naturally, 
▼ery cool, thehr duration being equal to that of the days ; a strong evaporation ; 
the vast expanse of the sea ; the proximity of fery high moimtains, covered 
with perpetual snow ; the trade- winds, and the periodical inundations, equally 
contribute to dhninlsh the heat. This is the reason why, in the torrid sone, 
we meet with aU kinds of climate. The plains are burned up by the heat of 
the sun. All the eastern coasts of the great continents, fanned by the trade- 
winds, enjoy a mild temperature. The elevated districts are even cold ; the 
vall^ of Quito is always green ; and, perhaps, the intoior of AfHca contains 
more than one r^on which nature has gifted with the same privilege. 
Malte-Brun, Oeog. vol. i. p. 416.— 23. Dukeridetttem, iiSh ytXat : dulceloqum" 
tern, ^h K»kup. The sentiment convqred in the latter lines is well expressed 
by Cowper, T. T. 

Flace me where Winter breathes Us keenest air. 

And I will sing, if Liberty be there ; 

And I will sing, at Liberty's clear feet. 

In Afric's torrid dime, or India's fiercest heat. 

Ode XXni. — The poet advises ChloS now of nubile years, no longer to 

follow her parents like a timid fiiwn, alarmed at every whispering tnwese 

and rustling of the wood, but to make a proper return to the affection of one 

whom she had no occasion to view with feelings of alarm. This ode is almost 

wholly founded on Anacreon. It is a curious &ct, that In the a^umbarium 

or repository of cinerary urns, bdonghig to livia, urns containing tiie fta- 

neral ashes of no less than three slaves of this name (C!hlo0) have been found ; 

a LtUage too occurs, and Olycera. Can it be possible that Horaee^ during 

his familiar intercourse in the household of livia, had become acquainted 

with these, her handmaids, and introduced fheir namas into his amaSoiy 

pieces? 

1—10. 1 . Vitai, copied flrom Anacreon Epigr. 85 1 

"An N/3(>d» »M0i)XMt, 
r«X«0i!Mi>, 8rr Id Sknt^ 
Kf (Mrnsr kvXu^ift 
*Tfr0 /UfSTf 0r i«*t«4^. 

compare also Spencer, F. Q., iii. 7 : 

Like as an hynde forth ringled fttmi the herds 
That hath escaped from a ravenous beast, 
Yet flifcs away of her owne feete afearde, 
And erery leafe, that shaketh with the least 
Mumure of wind, her terrour hath encreast, 
8o lied jbyre Florimel from her vaine feare. 
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Matrem, non sine yano 
Aurarum et siliias metu. 

Nam seu mobilibus vepris inliorruit 5 

Ad ventum foliis, seu virides rubum 
Dimovere lacertse, 

Et corde et geuibus tremit. 

Atqui noil ego te, tigris ut aspera 
Gaetulusve leo, firangere persequor: 10 

Tandem desine matrem 
Tempestlva sequi viro. 



CARMEN XXIV. 

AD YEBGILIUM. 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tarn can capitis ? Praecipe lugubres 

Hinnttleo. The term himtidetu is here u«ed for hinnuhut aa, in Ode I. 17, !), 
kteduletB occurs for heeduli, — 2. Pavidam, Denoting the alarm of the parent 
for the absence of her o£bpring. — AmM^ " Lonely."— 5. MobililnUt ** Qnivcr- 
ing.*' — 6. Vepris. The common reading is omr m^oentof, but great difBoultles 

attend that lection. Bentley pr(^>08ed to read veprii <Md ventum ; firstly, 

because in spring tihe leaves are only forming, not blown out, and con- 
sequently could not be influenced by the winds ; second^, the fkwns can- 
not be said to seek their dams (adcentu verts), for they are not bom until 
the full spring is past ; thirdly, the lizards, then non ntbos dimovent^ for 
th^ do not emerge firom their winter retreats at so early a period ; fourthly, 
it is not Latinity to say, Adoentiu verts inhorrtut foliis tot folia inhorrescttnt 
adveniu veris. To this Orellius objects ; firstly, that if you read ad ven- 
tum, there results a strange tautology in €uirarum and venhts, vepris and rubus ,* 
secondly, that in the received reading, aurarum metus, is perfectly balanced with 
veris adeentus ; thirdly (in answer to Bentl^'s second argument), that the fkwns 
of the present year are not meant, but those of the year preceding, and qtuerente, 
is *' anxious for," ** pining because of the absence of the dam." Ruhum, ** the 
brake." Jnhorruitt ** Has rustled."— 10. Chetulusve leo. That part of AMca 
which the ancients denominated Geetulia, appears to answer, in some measure, 
to the modem Belad-el-Djerid. Comp. iEn. Y. 361, fergum GatuUimmane leo- 
wis. — Frangere. This verb has here the meaning of "to rend," or "tear in 
pieces," as aiytCvM is sometimes employed in Greek. — Fersequar frangere^ k\a.i 
'iiiiKv. savage beasts first /ran^un/, and then devour, the animals which they 
seize. Comp. Hom. D. X. 113 : 

Ode XXIV.— The poet seeks to comfoK VfaTgil for the loss of their mutual 
friend. The individual to whom the ode alludes was a native of Cremona, and 

D 
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Cantufl, Melpomene, ciii liquidam Pater 
Vocem cum cithara dedit 

Et-go Qiiintilium perpetuus sopor, 5 

Urget ! cui Pudor, et Justitiae soror, 
Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas 
Quando ullum inveniet parem ? 

Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit : 
NuUi flebilior, quam tibi, Vergili. 10 

Tu frustra pius, heu ! non ita creditiun 
Poscis Quintilium deos. 

Quodsi Threicio blandius Orpheo 
Auditam moderere arboribus fidem, 

Appears to hare been the same with the Qaintlllus of whom Horace speaks 
in the Epistle to the Plsos (1. 438), 

1—7. 1. Deriderio tarn cart capitis. ** To our regret for the loss of so dear 
an individual. In prose the construction wonld be Quit desiderii tit pvdor, quit 
detiderio modut. Orbll. The uAe of caput In this clause is analogous to that of 
»i^»X< and »A{« in Greek, i.e.^«Xi)xi^Xt^. 2. Pracipelugubretcantut. "Teach 
me the strains of woe." Literally, "precede me In the strains of woe.*'— 
3. Melpomene ; one of the Muses, so called from the dignity and exoeUenoe of 
her strains (Mt\ircfMvti, tram fjtiXiro/Mu, canto). She presided ovw lyrio and 
epic poetry — Liquidam vocem^ "A dear and tuneftil Toloe. "—Pa<*r. The 
Musee, in the common mythology, were said to have been the daughters of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne. -*-6. Ergo Quintilium. The Muse here commences 
the funeral ^rget.—Perpetutu topor. ** That sleep which knows no waking.** 
Slidktp. — Also compare : 

$A«t»fcs, itwiffAst, ffiyitrt Omt- — MOBCB, Id. iii. 109 

Urget. Comp. Virg. JExt. X. 745 : 

nii dura qules oculos et ferrens urget 
Somnus. 

7. Xudaque VeriteUf " And undisguised truth.**— 9. Multit, ftc, atMrfM ^t}.v- 
rm, (» il rSf ftAXttn^ ifAt, Eurip. Ale. ; and Moore's Melodies : 

Oh no — not a heart that e'er knew him but mourns. 

Vergili. I have restored this reading, now acknowledged as the correct ortho- 
graphy of the poet's name. 

1 1 —16. 1 1 . Tufruttra pius, &o. " Thoo alas ! displaying afruitless aflfectlon, 
dost pray the gods for the restoration of Qulntilius, not on such terms entrusted 
to thy care." The train of ideas is as follows : Thy affectionate sorrows lead 
thee to pray for the restoration of our common fHend ; but theeflbrt is a vain 
one ; he was not given to thee as a lasting possession. Porphyrion explains 
the passage thus, "from the gods yon require back QnintUius, not thus, L e. 
for ever, in prayer consigned by yon to their protection." This interpretation 
is preferred by Orellius.— 13. Bkmdiut. ** With more persuasive raelodj.— 
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Non Vanas xedeat sauguis imaginiy 15 

Qiiam virga semel homda, 

Non lenis precibus fata recludere, 
Nigro compulerit Merciirius gregi. 
Durum ! sed levius fit patientia, 

Quidquid corrigere est ne&s. 20 



CARMEN XXV. 

AD LYDIAM. 

Parcius junctaa quatiunt fenestras 
Ictibus crebris juvenes protervi, 

15. Vcma:. . .imagini. Comp. Horn, vcxum uiiXtt xa/juitrmf. Virg. Ssu VI. 298 : 

Ni docta comes tenues sine corpore yitafi 
Admoneat volitare cam sub imagine formse. 

16. Virga horrida. ** With his gloomy wand;" aUodingtofhecadueeus. The 
epithet Tiorrida regards its dreaded influence oTer the movements of departed 
shades, as they pass onward to the &tal riTeF.^17. Non lenU, he. ** Not gentle 
enough to change the order of the Fates in compliance with our prayers ;" •'. e. 
sternly refusing to reverse the decree of &te. — Lenis redudere. A Graedsm 
for lenis ad reeludendum. 1 9. I^oivufii paUenticL Comp. Eurip. Phoenis. Ai? 
fifUf T» tSv OiSv. And Senec : optimum est paH quod emendare non possis ; 
and Virg. .En. V. 710 : 

Superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est. 
Donatiu scribit VhrgiUum solitum dicere nvUasn virtutem eammodiorem Tumum 
esse patientid, ac nuUamJbrtunamadeoesseaspercnn, qttamprudenter patiendo 
fkr/ortisnonmncat. Proprie igittar sentemtia ipsuim nunc consolatur Horatitu. 
Fabric. 

Odk XXV.— Addcessed to Lydia» now an object of neglect, and declining 
rapidly in the vale of years. The picture here drawn of a vicious female, 
towards the close of her career, is a disgusting but most instructive one. 

1. Juncku quoHunt fenestras. An idea borrowed from a besieged city. The 
custom here alluded to was one of common occurrence among the youth of 
Italy and Greece. The ancient Bomans had only openings in the walls to admit 
Hght (fenestriBt "windows," from ^«/»«). They were covered with two folding 
leaves or shutters of wood, and sometimes a curtain. Occasionally, a net or 
frame- work was placed over the aperture. Compare on this head, Varro (de 
Be Rust. ni. 7): " Fenestris PtmicaniSy aitt laUoribtu reticulatis tOrinquej tU 
locus omnis sit UlttstriSy new quce serpens, aiiudve quid animal maleficum tn- 
troire queat." 

3. Ictibus. This is generally explained to mean " blows of bars, axes, &c., 
with which the Roman youths, who were not very particular in thdr condnct 
used to Inreak open the doors of their mistresses (see below Od. III. 1 . 7 
and Comp. Theocr. 11. 127 : 

Ilfivrtff xobi rikiitue »•< X»«ura2sf nuBtt tt^ vfAtf. 
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Bee txbi scHxiiios a dlmuat ^ aznatijTxe 
Janaa 1™**^^ 

Qast priua nmltizm &ci& morelial 
CsKnmies. Andis mimis et mizKB JKiir 
^Me fyuk lemffOM feremie moetes, 
Ly£a,danm»r 

Inviccro mceclioe suns acrogaiites 
Flebis in solo feria angiportOy 10 

Tkracxo l)8ccl&azi:te magis sab inter- 
lonia yezLto: 



wm. Gbai9anTirsa(^£ii.T. 163), '^XifaBflMr «aciaiiiitaiis(aE^^ 
56j, ** Vmima 



at. 1, 3y 87. Jtofew iiwffiTO eder, TL »> I4T> F«cifiris tiie 
wiA jmmmmr aot Ite anefient aeenaBfenr* iridi nHmat. Thns 
L 2, 7, jmrnm t egkOu Jumimm .—r, Ms ftw imgm, Sas. fiHaanied ibr 
tiw fpnvdi of a wnwnm i lf . TUb iqpeefies of flm; itm eaBed sMc«-JB;UKfn^ 
Cdmp. Ovid A,A,UL6Q: 



Fr^SJKb deaevta Doete jaiedia 



See, also, Od. IIL 10. — Lt mtpu n«e»a, Beafley wdb iiiig iw mhIUw^ bat tlte 
pUml denoCea die fe e tyien ey of li«^ erae!^, **^^ Awiitf, gt mstem aafg." OteiT. 
C««9^ AntIir>L PaL L p. 1% : 

K«(3>W S'fllf )rg«4b^«l«- MigtfWfUU MjHC M T . 



10. 2>8W, ^'Tliinirdad.'' When po^farty AaJl Imcto .iianttiteiT, as it meritab^ 
■mat toaeareer of viesnaa indaigaicer die S^^ vcatmeBts of auBBaaer viU 
be diyoDl^proCeedoa against die wintry biasta. nmsAnth. CtelBns better, 
** <t$ Mmdw jjirefa miib Jbco kaOtar '^ deajpaed," " aligbted." TbnaSeaee. 
Here. for. 1306, ammm teeia, L e. vcfii «# «d.^n:to. 

] 1^30. II. Tkrmeia wad; By the ** TbzafCiaa irinf* is aaeant Arraa, or 
die aoeth windL wbeee nattfe land, aeeonfing to the Gredk pects^ was the 
enwuHfy of Tbnwe. — StA mierhmiay ftsknnknMt, ''at Oe dme wbidt inter- 
venea between the old and new nMOD.* Or, m freer and atMvepoetieluiKaage^ 
''daring fbe dazk and rtoemy aeaaon wlkai tbe mMm has dia^ppeand from tibe 
■Idea.'* — bUerbmiiMm, "Udmmm Sbtdf qaa m eoiiu mS* lama non eomapidimr.^ 
Orefl. Cnnq^. Tbeopbr. de vent. 3» mi nUiat rSw /khiw* x^«<<*>^Ttf«<. Tbis 
wefl deaeribea die firengjed pawidnn ef LytBa» even m that <keary aeaaoa, yoa 
dMBBeiawaitftragaltantmvam. BantJeyfaat iiiMiilhu. AmmwHtm^ 
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Cum tlhi flagrans amor, et libido 
Quae solet matres furiare equorum, 
Saeviet circa jecur ulcerosiun, 15 

Non sine questu, 

Lieta quod pubes hedera virenti 
Gaudeat pulla magis atque myrto, 
Aridas frondes Hiemis sodali 
Dedicet Euro. 



CARMEN XXVI. 

P£ ^LIO LAMIA. 

Musis amicus, tristitiam et metus 
Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 

ierlunhi condUione* qtuerehant menirtcesf and considering that at thai 
gloomy period few would be abroad, besides, that there is in the text no com- 
parison, nor anything to which we could refer maois, he TebAsbacchcUa^ i. e. 
" when you shaJl rage with passion more violent than the Thracian storms."— 
14. QxuB solet matres Ac. An allosion to the same idea that is expressed by 
the GreOLJitxtfjuuM. Consult Hoyne, ad Yirg. Georg. III. 266, Scilicet ant* 
amnes furor est ittsignis equarum. — 15. Jecur ulcerotutn. The liver was sup- 
posed by the ancients to be the prioiaxy receptacle of the blood, whoice it was 
dUAised over the whole system : hence it became, also, the seat of the passions. 
Comp. Theocr. II. 16 : 

nor. Ep. L 18, 7, Non AnciOa tvum jecur ulceret. See. — 17. Hedera virerUi, 
The ** verdant ivy," and the '*dark myrtle," are here selected as fit emblems 
nf youth. The leaves of the latter, in general of a dark hue, are more parti- 
cularly so when young ; puUa ftom fuXMf^ JEoL wiX»s. " Quippe Mcolor est 
myrtuty alba et nigral tine puUa quia ex viridi nigrescit. Sic Dioscorides et 
Grad aUi yiu^g-ini /Mkeuta et \u/»^." Bent. Milton (Lycidas 2) thus unites 
these &vourite plants : 

Ye myrtles brown with ivy never sere. 

The same allegory occurs below, Od. IV. 13, 9, Aridas querciu. Anthol. 
Pal. n. 483 : 

Virenti. Dentley acknowledges that this reading is fimnd in most of the MSS. 
but quotes the following passage from Verrius Flaccus (a celebrated giwn- 
marian, who was appointed tutor to the young Caesars by Augustus) : Eokvm, 
inquUt hominum, qvM NS. finiuntitr casu homifativo, aUoHvus m Edi- 
rigendus est.** And it is certain that almost all wcwds of this elaas in Horace 
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Portare ventis, quis siib Arcto 
Rex gelidaB metuatiir orae, 

appear to end in accordance ,with this nue. He, tbovfore, reads virente. 
Some modem grammariana assert that when the ablatiTe ends in • the word 
is ttrictfy used with the participial force ; as cane UUranU, ** A dog thit mo- 
ment harking :" but when in 0, that the word is of the nature of an adjective, 
as, cane latrante, ** The barking dog ;" i. e. a dog, that usually barks. In the 
latter case, in &ct, the word is an ^ithet without any mark of time ; in the 
former it has the idea of time connected with it.~20. Dedicet Euro. Bentley 
objects to the reading H^rOy firom the utter impossibility of associating 
the idea of a Thracian river with an act performed by JRoman youths. The 
propriety of styling the windji^untf, *' the companion of winter," may, on the 
other hand, easily be defended by the expression of Virgil (Oeorg. IL 339), ** Hi- 
hemtuEurifattu." To ** devote to Eurus," moreover, coincides precisely with 
our own form of ezpfession, ** to scatter to the winds." Orellius endeavours 
to defend the common reading Hebroy by quoting from next ode, tradam in mare 
Cretieum, ** quod non minus longinquum Jbret" but this very passage is against 
him, for the phrase is not tradam— mart CreticOt but tradam ventit, which of 
course supports Bentl^'s onendation. 

Ode XX VL — In praise of iElius Lamia, a Roman of andentand illustrious 
family, and distinguished for his exploits in the war with the Cantabri. The 
bard, wholly occupied with the Muses and his friend, oondgns every other 
thought to the winds. 

I- 2 — 3. 2. Tradam portarCy ^i^Uf ^item. — Mare CreUcum. The Cretan, which 
lay to the north of the island, is here put for any sea. — 3. Portare^ " To waft 
tliem." Quit tub Arcto, &c., ** By what people the monarch of a frozen region 
beneath the northern sky is feared," &c. The present ode appears to have 
been written at the time when Fhrahatm, king of Parthia, had been dethroned 
by his subjects for his excessive cruelty, and Teridates, who headed a party 
against him, appointed in his stead. Fhrahates fled for succour to the Scy- 
thians, and a monarch of that nation was now on his march to restore him. 
The king of the frozen region is, therefore, the Scythian invader, and the 
people who fear his approadi are the Parthians, with Teridates at their head. 
Pio Cassius informs us that Phrahates was reinstated in his kingdom, and 
that Teridates fled into Syria. Here he was allowed to remain by Augustus, 
who obtained from him the son of Phrahates, and led the young prince as a 
hostage to Rome. This son was subsequently restored to the father, and the 
standards, taken by the Parthians ft^m Crassus and Antony, were delivered 
in exchange. Compare Dio Cassius, line 18, vol. i. p. 649, ed. Reim. ; Justin. 
XLII. 5. Strabo, however, states, that the son of Fhrahates was received as 
a hostile from the fatlier himself, and along with him sons and grandsons 
{w»ti»t xai T»iiv9 waihcbt. Strab. 6, extr.) Comp. with this the language 
of Suetonius (Yit. Aug. 43), who speaks of the hoOaget of the Parthians 
(" Parthorum obridet"). — "Hoc carmen compotitum est, a. v. c. 729, ante Jki- 
gam TeridaUty certe i^ntequam de ea nunUut Bomam perlatut ettet. Franke. 
* achman considers Franke to have been misled by the authority of Justin : 
4 cum deberet dicere cum Dioney 61, 18, in Atiam ad Ccetarem profugitte 
dateny perverts in liitpania beUum tunc temporit gerentem tomniatnt. 
d videbat Trogum lubjecitte (§. 10) qute pott hceCyfinUo Hitpamenn beUo, 
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Quid Tcridaten terreat, iinice 5 

Securus. O, quae fontibus integris 
Gaudes, apricos necte fiores, 
Necte meo Lamiae coronam, 

Pimplei dulcis ! Nil sine te mei 
Possunt honores : hunc fidibus novi% 1 

Hunc Lesbio sacrare plectro, 
Teque tuasque decet soioies. 

gutaerant. Thefiustiianndedtoby Yirg.Geor. IL 497,<R)ld(M<V*^ft^ 
eordia frtsireSf for Phrahatos and Teridates were both Arsacidn. 

5. Quid, Sec, ** And what may terrify," &o., i. e. in addition to the Idng of 
8c7thia> Teridates dreaded the proverbial infidelity and flckleness of his own 
subjects, the Parthians. 

6—11. 6. FotUibw integris, kxr,^&.rue ; Earip. Hipp. ff3 ; " the pure foun- 
tahiB." By the/on^ integri, lyric poetry is designated, and the poet alludes 
to the circumstance of his having been the first of his countrymen who had 
refreshed the literature of Rome with the streams of lyric verse. Hence the in- 
vocation of the Muse. The same idea is contained in fidibui novit, 1. 10. C!omp. 
Lucret, IV. 2, juvcft integrot accedere fontet. — 7. Aprico* necte fore*, " en- 
twine the sunny flowers." — Apricot. Therefore more fragrant and beautiful. 
The sunny flower and the chaplet which th^ form are figurative expressions, 
and mean, simply, a lyric effusion. The muse is solicited to aid the bard 
in celebrating the praises of his friend. — Coronam, A lyric eflfiision is fre- 
quently thus denoted, Pind. Olymp. YI. 147, kfi^a^n mxH/oireuft jrXixan 
wMxiXcv S/AM9. Antip. Sid. Ep. 70, de Sapphone, if fjurtt IIuBit itXix mu^om* 
ILif/3«F rrc^«v«y. — Pimplei. The Muses were called Pimpleides, from Pim- 
plea, a fountain, hOl, and city of Thrace, subsequently included within the 
limits of Macedonia, Orpheus was said to have been bom here ; dtUds, r^vt- 
tr^f. — Pimplei is adopted from. Bentley's coT\jecture, for Pimplea the name of 
a place, whence the Muses are designated TLfjurXfiiiie. — " Grace ILfAxXvite est, 
non ILuarX»ttf, Hie Horatius Musam compellat, ut re* ipsa pradicat ; Atqut 
Pimplea locus est ; seu oppidvm sit, seu mons, sivejbns, sioe omnia ; Mrs a vera 
inde denominata Pimplets." Bent.— 9. Nil sine te mei, &c. « Without thy 
fkvouring aid, the honours which I can confer would prove of no avail in ce- 
lebrating the praises of others." By the term honores the poet alludes to his 
successful cultivation of lyric verse. — Possunt is Bentley's beautiful correction 
for prosunt. Comp. Yirg, JEn, IX. 446 : 

Fortunati ambo, si quid mea carmina possunt. 

And Moschus, Hi. 126, il ^i rtxfiyciv St/^/r^wv ^vvcifAetf, Sec.^ Honores. Thus 
Pind. Nem. IX. 10, ixoffxi^rtt xXurtut «);«« rifjbcui.—\Q. Fidibus novis, " In 
new strains," i. e. in lyric verse. Hence the bard speaks of himself as the 
first who had adapted the JEoIian strains to Italian measure ; Ode III. 30, 13. 
Thus Yirgil, Eel. III. 86, PolUo et ipsefacit nova carmina, i. e. a new style of 
tragedy, different from that of Facuvius and Ennius. — 11. Lesbio plectrv, *' On 
the Lesbian lyre." The plectrum, or quill, is here taken figuratively for the 
lyre itself. Comp. Ode I. 1, 34. The epithet Lesbio, has, perhaps, referenceto 
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CARMEN XXVn. 

AS SODALES. 

Natis In usum laetitiae scyphis 
Pugnare, Thracum est : tollite barbanim 
Morem verecundumque Bacchum 
Sanguineis prohibete rixis. 

Vino et lucemis Medus acinaces 5 

Immane quantum discrepat ! impium 

the myth in Phanocles, Y. 16 ; and Ovid, Met TL 55, that the head and lyre 
of Orpheus were wafted, at length, to Lesbos : 1. e. the Thracian, or Pierian 
family of bards arrived at, and settled their school of Lyric poetry, at Lesbos. 
See MUll. Hist. Lit. <?r., eh&p. 2.—Sacrare, ** To consecrate to immortal fiune." 
Comp. Stat. SilT. IV, 7, 7, Si tutu cantu Lotto tacravi Pindare Thebat. 

One XXVn. — The poet is supposed to be present at a festal party, where 
the guests, warming under the influence of wine, begin to break forth into 
noisy wrangling. He reproves them in severe terms for conduct so foreign 
to a meeting of friends, and, in order to draw off their attention to other and 
more pleasing subjects, he proposes the challenge in verse lOth, on which the 
rest of the ode is made to turn. The ode is copied from Anacreon, Frag. 63. 

1 — 6. 1 . UaUs in uium^ &c., " With cups made for Joyous purposes." The 
scyphust firom xMrrw, was a cup of large dimension, used both on festal occa- 
sions and in the odebration of sacred rites. As the canthartu was sacred to 
Bacchus, so was the tofphtu to Hercules. — Pugtiare scyphitj i. e. "poadh 
pro teUs uti in «r»(My/s." Orell. — 2. Thntcum est. Comp. note on Ode 

I. XVni. 9 3. ToUite, ** Away with so barbarous a custom." Verecun- 

dum ; equivalent to modicum (Od L 18, 7). **Foe to excess." — Prohi- 
bete . . . Bacchum. The same construction qccurs in Epist. 1. 1, 31 : cor- 
put prohibere cAeragra. — For verecundumt Bentley proposed (from Ep. II. 
13.) inverecundumt with this meaning, ** banish from your feasts, excess 
in wine fraught with sanguinary brawls." — 5. Vino et lucemis^ 8;c.., *'how 
much the dagger of the Parthian is at variance with nocturnal banquets !" 
literally *' with wine and lights." — Vino and lucermt are datives, put by a 
GrsBcism for the aUstive with the preposition a. — Medtu. Comp. Ode I. II. 
51 . — Acinaeet. — The term is of Persian origin. The acinaces was, properly, a 
small dagger in use among the Persians, and borrowed from them by the 
soldiers of later ages. It was worn at the side. Hesychius in explaining 
the word, calls it ii^v Ht^rixM, |/^. Snidas remarks : itxttmKiKi fMM^iv ii^u 
Ut^nxitt and Pollux (I. 138), n^nxiv ^^/d/«» n, t« fM^S it^trvt^riifuifv. 
This last comes nearest the true explanation as given above. Comp. Schnei- 
der, s. V. itxiiatxnst **Ein elgenthtimlich Persisches Wort: ein kleiner sei- 
tendegen bey den Persem." The allusion is to the fitu^ that the Persians wore 
their arms even when at table. At Rome, no one could carry weapons in the 
city. The Greeks used the icxtfitxve alter the Persian war. — 6. Immane quan' 
turn, analogous to the Greek $»v/*tirrif 'im.— Impium clamorem. The epithet 
itnpiut has here a particular reference to the violation of the ties and duties of 
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Lenite clamorem, sodales, 
Et cubito remanete presso. 

Voltus seven me quoque sumere 

Partem Falemi ? dicat Opuntlae 1 

friendship, as well aa to the profanation of the table, which was always re- 
garded as sacred by the ancients. — ** Quatentu Pa*^ qwe in convivio Ubatiombut 
in deuim Tumoremfmendo servati debety ne/arie turbatur." — Orell. 

8 — 9. 8. Cubito remanete presso, ** remain with the elbow pressed on the 
coach,** i. e. stir not from your places ; alluding to the ancient custom of re- 
clining at their meals. 9. Seaeri Falemi^ i^t/jut : fortist Sat. IL 4, 24. Athen. 
I. 24 : tiifi du« r»v 4«Ai(y«t;, • avrmfts tttt) i yKvx^Zan. All writers agree in 
describing the Falemian wine as very strong and durable, and so rough in its 
recent state, that it could not be drunk with pleasure, but required to be kept 
a great number of years before it was sufSciently mellow. . Horace even terms 
it a ** fiery" wine, and calls for water from the spring to moderate its strength ; 
and Persins applies to it the epithet " nujoimfum," probably in allusion to its 
heady quality. From Galen's account, it appears to have been in best condi- 
tion from the tenth to the twentieth year ; afterwards it was apt to contract an 
unpleasant bitterness : yet, we may suppose, that when of a good vintage, and, 
especially, when preserved in glass bottles, it would keep much longer without 
having its flavour impaired Horace, who was a lover of old wine, proposes, 
in a well known ode (IIL 21), to broach an amphora which was co-eval with 
himself, and which, therefore, was, probably, not less than thirty-three years' 
old, as Torquatus Manlius was consul in the six hundred and eighty-ninth 
year from the foundation of the city, and Corvinus, in honour of whom the 
wine was to be drawn, did not obtain the Consulate till 723 a. v. g. As he 
bestows the highest commendation on this sample, ascribing to it all the vir- 
tues of the choicest vintages, and pronouncing it truly worthy to be produced 
on a day of festivity, we must believe it to have been really of eaeellent quality. 
In general, however, it probably suffered more or less from the mode in which 
it was kept ; and those whose taste was not perverted by the rage for high- 
dried wines, prrferred it in its middle state. 

Among our present wines, we have no hesitation in fixing upon those of 
Xeres and Madeira as the two to which the Falemian offters the most distinct 
features of resemblance. Both are straw-coloured wines, assuming a deeper 
tint firom age, or fh>m particular circumstances in the quality or management 
of the vintage ; both of them present the several varieties of dry, sweet, and 
light ; both of them are exceedingly strong and durable wines— being when 
new very rough, harsh, and fiery, and requiring to be kept about the same 
length of time as the Falemian before they attain a due degree of mdlownese. 
Of the two, however, the more palpable dryness and bitter-sweet flavour of 
the sherry nfllght incline us to decide that it approached most nearly to the 
wine under considantion ; and it is worthy of remark, that the same differ- 
ence in the produce of the fermentation is observable in the Xeres vintages, 
as that whidi Galen has noticed with respect to the Falemian ; it being impos- 
sible always to predict with certainty whether the reeult.will be a dry vdne, 
or a sweetish wine, resembling Paxarete. 
iO— 14. 10. Of»untia. So called from Opus, the capital of the Opnntiaa 

V 3 
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Frater Megillae, quo beatua 
Volnere, qiia pereat sagitta. 

Cessat voluntas ? non alia bibam 
Mercede. Quae te cunque domat Venus, 
Non erubescendia admit 15 

Ignibus, ingenuoqxie semper 

Amore peccas. Quidquid babes, age, 
Depone tutis auribus. — Ab miser, 

ZiOcri in Greece, at the northern extremity of BoBOti»; its modem name is 
Khardenitz. FraUr^ ** EHegavter non nommat adoietoentem ^mmtt ted a fui- 
chra torore designate ut todaUum Juvenum attentionem aeuat." OreU. — 11. 
Quo beatutt Sec. The expressions beatut vtdnere^ and penat^ ttfford'nary pleaa- 
ing specimens of what grammarians term the figure oxymoron.— Felnere. 
Thus the Greeks use TfavftM. Sagitta, ri^f $iX»( "E^mne. The Gredc and 
Roman youths, over their wine, used to oeldbrate the be«ntj and tKvaar of 
their mistresses. Comp. CatulL YL 10 : . 

Quicqnid habes boni mallque 
IMo nobis. Volo te ac tnos amores 
Ad caelnm lepido vocare versu. 

It appears, indeed, to have been a rule amid the joTial banquets ofthe ancients, 
both Greeks and Romans, that each individual should name his mistress. 
See Theoc. IdyU. XIY. 18 

Srn^e itOtX' htarrte' liu ftMn Zrtf»f bVqv. 

It was usual, also, to toast thdr ladies, and quaff a bumper for ercry letter of 
fbeir respective names. Thus Martial, I. 72 : 

Nevia sex cyathis, septem Justina bibatnr ; 
Quinque Lycas : Lyde quatuor ; Ida tribus. 

13. Ceuat volwUat? *'Do8t thou refuse?" literally, "does (thy) inclination 
hesitate ?" — Non alia bibam mercede^ ** On no other condition will I drink."— 

14. Qua te cunque^ &c. An encomium well calculated to remove the badiful 
reserve of the youth. " Whoever the fidr object may be that sways thy bosom, 
she causes it to bum with a flame at which thou hast no occasion to blush, 
for thou always indulgest in an honourable love." The exprenion emtare 
peccare is more forcible tiian the simple amare. Thus m AndBa ddmquere^ 
Ovid Am. II. 8. 8. Femu, " Thy love," L e. the maid who inspires thy 
passion. Thus Virg. Ed. HL 68, Porta mea Veneri iunt munera, 

16. Ingeniot i.e. *^ingenMUBmuUeriSjniMaMeilleBvdUbertina." Quienim 
cum ancillH rem habebantj tamquam humilet et tordida Ubidinis hominet, male 
ttdgo audiebantt ^ AnonxAKiou vocaianturj unde notter, C. XL 4, Mdatttr 
Xanthiam quendam esempio AehiUu, et AgamemnoniSt 

Ne sit ancinae tiU amor pndori."— OrelL 
18—23. 18. Depone, &c. Le. whisper her name to my ean, «tt«h never 



CABmNUM; LIB. I. 28. 83 

Quanta laborabas Charybdi, 

Digne puer melioie flamnia ! 20 

Quae saga, quia te solvere Thessalis 

Magus venenis, quis potent deus ? 
fix iUigatum te triformi 
Pegasus expediet Chimaerae. 



CARMEN XXVm. 

NAUTA ST ARCHYTA UMBRA. 
NAUTA. 

Te maris et terrae numeroque carentis arenas 
Mensorem cohibent, Archyta, 

▼iU betray the secret. Ah miter I The ezdamation of the poet when the 
seoret is dimlgecL— 19. Quanta laborabatt &c. The passion of the youth is 
oompared to the dangers of the fabled Charybdis, and henoe the expression, 
quanta laboraboi Charybdi, is equivalent in effect to Quom periculosain <»M 
pueOam amabat. Compare a line from a comic poet in Athen. XIIL 568 : 

Cicero uses the same metaphor respecting M. Antony, Quae Chearyhdi* tarn 
voraxf Phil. II. ffl.—LaborabaSf ** Imperfectum mfertwr ad id temputt quo 
puelUe nomen ex eo qucetierat HoraUuUf et quo iUe retpondere cunctatui erat." 
OrelL Bentl^ asserting that Laborarepudld Is not correct Lalinity (although 
laborare marit itinere, Sfc^ is), reads, laboreu in Charybdif **Dieitur tamenreC' 
twime laborare amoret ut laborare ambitionet Sat. L 4, 26 ; ethic Charyhdi* est 
amor pueUte improba^ nonpueUa ipia." Orell. — Flamma, This is the only pas- 
sage in which flamma is used metaphorically by Horace ; it is firequently so 
used by Virgil ; e. g. JEn. II. 587 ; IV. 28, &c.— 21. Thestaliivenenii. Thessaly 
was remackable for producing numerous herbs used in the magical rites of 
antiquity.— 23. Vix iUigatum, &c., "Eren Fegasus's self, will with difBcuIty 
extricate thee from the entangling snares of this three-shaped Chimera." 
Literally, " Pegasus will hardly extricate thee, entangled by this three-shaped 
Chimsera." In construction, trifamd ChimaertBy depending oniU^iatumy is the 
dative put by a Graecism for the ablative. A new comparison is here made, 
by which the female in question is made to resemble the well-known Chimsera, 
or to use the words of Do^ring, *^Meretr%x ilia, rapacitate lua/wfenum boni^ 
infsttistima, comparatur cum triformi iOo monstro€himara."—Saga. There is 
a climax here, qua saga — quit magut—^it deutl for the latter compare 
Chariton IV. 4: nV n 0<«v di/»i}nrau r«r«u; — lU^atum^ "qtuui dtraconit 
4exibut." Orell.— Triformi, Comp. Hom. D. T- 181 : 

Cos XX Vin.— .The otiject of the present ode is to enforce the useflii lesson. 



84 ^ HOSAXn FLACCI 

Pulveris exigui prope litus parva Matinum 
Munera, nee quidquam tibi prodest 

ttiAt we are an anl^Mt to the power of daath, whatever may be oar station In 
life, and whatever our talents and aoqidrementa. The dialogue form is adopt- 
ed for this purpose, and the parties introduced are a mariner and the shade 
of Archytas. The former, as he is travelling along the shore of sonthem 
Italy, discovers the dead body of the philosopher, which had been thrown up 
by the waves near the town of Matinum, on the Tarentine Gulf. He addresses 
the corpse, and expresses liis surprise that so illustrious an individual could 
not escape fgom the dominion of the grave. At the seventh verse the shade 
replies and continues on until the end of the ode.— Be not surprised, O mari- 
ner! at beholding me in this state, exclaims the fallen Pythagorean, Death hath 
selected tu nobler victims : bestow the last sad offices on my remains, and io 
shall prosperous fortune crown your every effort ; i^ on the contrary, you 
make light of my request, expect not to escape a just retribution. The ode 
would appear, firom its general complexion, to have been Imitated firom the 
Greek. Anthon. 

There is very great difficulty in assigning his proper portion to each cha- 
racter in this ode, and great diversity of opinion concerning it. The ideas 
of the critics may be divided into two classes. A — Those who consider 
It a dialogue between Archytas and a mariner approaching the spot where 
the remains of the philosopher lay ; and B — Those who consider it merely 
as a monologue. The former again are subdivided, «, Wolf attributes the 
first six verses to the mariner, the remainder to Archytas. /f. Dillenber- 
ger gives the first sixteen verses to the sailor, the remainder to Archytas. 
y. Buttman assigns twenty verses to the former, the remainder to the lattor 
V. An anonymous critic, in OreU, thinks the ode to be a regular dialogue, To 
the mariner may be attributed vs. 1—6, then Archytas answers 7—13, and fs 
intenupted by the sailor, Judice te — verique. Archytas commences again 
with Sedy down to fuf^t^ 20 ; when the mariner acknowledges the truth of 
his assertions, and gives proof of it in his own case, AfeQuoQUE.. ..undu, 21— 
22 ; andArchytus commences with At tu, to the end. This is certainly in- 
genious, and fairly accounts for fe, vs. 14 ; quoque^ 21 ; At^ 23, &c., which 
were the chief difficulties to critics. 

But there is a sub-division of the second class also, e. g. 6t. ** The spirit of 
a drowned mariner is represented at the bones of Archytas, complaining of 
his fate, and comparing his sad lot with that of the philosopher ; and towards 
the conclusion, the spirit aaks bmlal at the hands of another mariner who was 
coasting along the shore." Weitke, LeHker, &c. ff. The ode is a mere poeti- 
nal fimcy of Horace, suggested by his own previous danger (Ode III. 4, 27)* 
The poet pictures hivudS^A lost and that M» own spirit wanders around the 
spot where Archytas, too, had perished. Begel. 

Plutarch mentions an ode of Archilochus upon the same subject ; but then 
Archytas could not have been named, since he lived after the Lyric poets. If 
this ode be derived from a Gredc source, it is probably firom some epigram of 
the Alexandrine period. We have no certain account of the death of Arohytaa 
by shipwreck. Perhaps there was some author, now lost, who mentioned it, or 
a tradition to that effect prevailed among the Tarentinea. 
1. Tt fnofir €i temB, ke. — The order of construction is as follows : Parse 



CASIONUM, LIB. I. SS. 85 

Aerias tentasse domos, animoque rotundum 6 

PercTirrisse polum, morlturo 1 

• 

muntra exigui puiveru (scil. negata tihi) cohihent te, &c, " the rcanty presont 
of « little dust, denied to thy remains, confines thee," &c. The ellipsis of 
negata tibi must he noted, though required more by the idiom of our own, 
than by that of the Latin tongue. According to the popular belief, if a corpse 
were derived of the rites of sepulture, the shade of the deceased was compelled 
to wander for a hundred years either around the dead body, or along the banks 
of the Styx. Hence the peculiar propriety of cohibent in the present passage. 
In order to obviate so lamentable a result, it was esteemed a most solemn 
duty for every one who chanced to encounter an unburied corpse, to perform 
the last sad offices to it. Sprinkling dust or sand three times upon the dead 
body, was esteemed amply sufficient for every purpose. Hence the language 
of the text, " pidveris exigtU parva munera." Whoever neglected this injunc- 
tion of religion was compelled to expiate his crime by sacrificing a sow to 
Ceres. Compafe Festus (in Pracidanea agna), Cicero, deLegUnu^ II. 22 : 
Marius Victorinus, I. p. 247, ed. Putsch. 

The interpretation which we have here given, has found, however, very 
strennouB opponents. Idltscherlich, Jani, and Daring maintain, that pulveris 
exigui parva munera is a mere circumlocution for hcus exiguus^ and that co- 
hibent is only the compound used for the simple verb. Hence, accordhig to 
these commentators, the meaning will be, "a small spot of earth now holds 
thee,** &c. ; and they contend, that in this way the opposition is best preserved 
between the different parts of the sentence. We cannot agree in the pro- 
priety of such an interpretation. For, besides that this would altogether de- 
stroy the force of the word munera, the periphrasis at munera puJeerit, with the 
two accompanying epithets, is extremely harsh, nor is the sense at all im- 
proved by this mode of rendering, as far at least, as we are able to decide. As 
for the examples of a similar periphrasis which Jani undertakes to cite, it must 
be evident, upon the slightest inspection, that they are not entitled to the 
name. In Lucretius (I. 32), " munera belli" is equivalent to " bellicot labo- 
re$ ;" and in Horace, himself (Ode II. I. 38), by munera ncenia are meant, in 
fact, hges et modos rueniie.— Maris et terra mentorem ; alluding to the geo 
metrical knowledge of Axchytas.—Numeroque carentis arena; the possibility 
of calculating the number of the grains of sand was a favourite topic with the 
ancient mathematieians. Archimedes has left us a work on this subject, en- 
titled, "^atfjkfAtme {Jrenariui), which is interesting, as showing the state of 
science at that period. Comp. Find. -^atfAiJbai it^iQ/Aci mfiiri^vytv. Dil- 
lenburger considering that " to count the sand" Is merdy a proverbial expres- 
sion denoting a vain and impossible attempt, thinks, that the sailor utters 
this in irony of the philosopher. — Cohibent. Comp. Ode II. XX. 8 : necStygUs 
cohibebar unda. III. IV. 80 : trecenta Pirithown cohibent catena. ** Accipio 
cum MitscherUchio cohiberb de terrd, qua corpori demortuo substrata est." 
Braunh. But see note above. 

2—7. 2. Arehyta. Archytas, one of the Pythagoric preceptors of Plato, waa 
a native of Tarentum. He is said to have been the eighth in succession firom 
Pythagoras : and such was his celebrity, that many illustrious names, beside 
that of Plaio, appear in the train of his disciples. He excelled not only in 
speculative philosophy, but in geometry and mechanics, and is saidtobnve in« 



86 <t HOBATH FLACCI 

ARCHTTiB UMBRA. 

Occidit et Pelopis genitor, conviva deorum, 

Tithonusque remotus in auras, 
Et Jovis arcanis Minos admissus, habentque 

vented a kind of winged antomaton, and sereral cnrioas hydraulic macthinei. 
He was in sadb. high reputation for moral and political wisdom, that, contrary 
to the usual custom, he was appointed, seven different times to the supreme 
magistracy in Tarentum. Of his writings none remain except ^ metaphy- 
sical work, " On the Nature of the Uniyerse." His death is said to have been 
occasioned by shipwreck. Bntcomp. Diog. LaSrt. YUI. 79^—86 ; 8uidaB,«. «. ; 
Iambi. 23; JElian. Far. Hist, XU. 19, &c. ; Enfield's Hittory of Philotophy^ 
vol. i. p. 409. — 3. Matinum. The Matinian shore lay between Calipolis and the 
lapyglan promontory, on the Tarentine Gulf : the town of Matinum was a 
little distance inland ; it was famed for its bees and honey ( Compare Ode IV. 
U. 27).— 5. ASricu tentcute domot^ &c., "To have essayed^ reach ethe- 
real abodes ;'* alinding to the astronomical knowledge of the philosopher.— 
Tent€UK. Comp. Virg. Ed. IV. 32 : tentare Tlietm navibut. Tacit. Germ. 

34 : Iptum qiUn oceanum tentavimus. — Botundum poluvHy "The round 

world" or, " spherical heaven."— 6. MorUuro^ " Since death was to be thy cer- 
tidn doom." 

7. Occidetf "JNauta usque ad versum septimum loquitur." Mitsch. ; but see 
introduction. Fundtu hujtu comolatiami estt Iliad, r, 117, tUn Achilles : 

Om ykf tlfZl jS/d 'HfmmX^H piyt ««!«•, 
"Onrif ^iXrmTH Wxt Att Kf«»/a>F/ ittatxn' 

"(le »»i iyii* ». r. X. 

Pelopis genitor. Tantalus. — ConvitHi deorum. " Though a guest of the gods.** 
Comp. dt»7e, mB^uirtf Sf xivve rfasri^nf ii^atfju ixoit im. Eurip. Orest. 9. 
The common mythology makes Tantalus to have been the entertainer, not the 
guest of the gods, and to have served up his oik^ son at a banquet in order to 
test their divinity. Horace follows the earlier &ble, by which Tantalus is 
represented as honoured with a seat at the table of the gods, and as having 
Incurred their displeasure l^ imparting nectar and ambrosia to mortals : his 
punishment is well known. Pindar mentions his offence (Olymp. L 98), kBm,*- 
ttrotf 'iri KXi-^of, x. r. k. Euripides, however (1. c), ascribes his &te to a 
different cause : Axikaarnf Ir^c yXSg'^^tt ttlfxif'TK* *irn, 

8—14. 8. Tithoniuqtie remotus in auras^ " And Tithonua though translated 
to the skies," an allusion to the fable of Tithonus and Aurora. — Utrum **ab 
Aurora in calum raptus" an **qui in auras tandem evanuit" utfere Od. II. 
16. 30: Longa Tithonum minuit senectus ? Jllud umce verum ; etenim requi- 
ritur laus aHqua respondens ilUs " convitfa deorum^" et "Jovis arcanis admissus." 
Orell. According to tliis view, the passage means, Tithonus, although waited 
h^ Aurora to the skies, yet died ; her love could not give immortality even to 
him. For the other interpretation, Comp. Mid. Night's Dream. 

I win purge thy mortal grossness so 
That tiiou shalt like an airy spirit go. 

Also, Sv irriftn riBftTirf IXafit x(ixut Sx*f atfofirArcte. Eurip. Troad. 
855. — 9. Arcanis ; understand eontUMt. — Minos. In order to gain more reve* 
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CABMINUM. LIB. I. 38. 97 

Tartara Panthoiden, iterum Oreo 10 

Demissum, quamvis clypeo Trojana refixo 
Tempora testatus, mliil ultra 

Nervos atque cutem Morti concesserat atrae ; 

Judice te non sordidus auctor 
Naturae verique. Sed omnes una manet nox, 15 

Et calcanda semel via leti. 

rence for the laws which he promulgated, Minos pretended to have bad lecret 
conferences with Jove respecting them. Comp, Odyss. r. 149 : Ai»e (AtyitKw 
Uftrris — Tartara, here is used not for that particular region there denomi- 
nated, but for the whole lower world in general. Comp. Theog. 1036 : «r«r 
•WW (Offirif M^m) i^if Tc^iwf «; iitf£uf.—\0. Panthoiden, « The son of Pan- 
thons." Enphorbus is here meant in name, but Pythagoras in reality. This 
philosopher taught the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and is said to 
have asserted that he himself bad animat4^ yarious bodies, and had been at 
one time Euphorbus the Trojan. To prove his idraitity with the son of Pan- 
thons, report made him to have gone into the temple of Juno, at, or near My- 
cenae, where the shield of Euphorbus had been preserved among other offer- 
ings, and to have recognized and taken tt down.— Jtert«n Oreo demiuum. Al- 
though he had preached his &vourite doctrine the wakty^vi^iw, furtft/^Cxi^if' 
The doctrine of the transmigration of souls.— /fon'm, **a second time," i. e. 
after a long intervaL Some editors translate the word, '*agaln and again." 
Demiuum, DenUttere is similarly used by Yirg. JEn. II. 398 : MuUot Danaum 
demittimui Oreo. Comp. II, ^, 8: '^vxate "A'ih tr^tiW^'iy.— 11. Clypeo refixo 
" By the shield loosened i^m the wall of the temple." Maadmus I^us ( 1 6, 2) 
relates, that Pythagoras asserted that he had been engaged in the Trojan wars 
La the form of Euphorbus. In testimony of this he affirmed, that one shield 
amongst many others dedicated in the temple had been his,* and having pointed 
out the particular one he claimed, his name was found indented on the inner 
ride. — 18. Nervoi atque cuiem, ** His sinews and sldn," «'. «. his body. T« H^/jm 
TOUT* »») rit U^» X9>) rks ra^xHK, rq; '4^t;%?r '%A«/«/}<» xati ^«i»i» itf6ifSi xtii 
TfCxi»», itfrafpttrruf krfutw. Max. Tyr. XIII. 6. — 14. Judice te, &c. " Even in 
thine own estimation, no mean expounder of nature and truth ;" alluding to 
Pythagoras both as a natural and moral philosopher. Some editions read me, 
but te indicates the wide-spread reputation of Pythagoras, whose well-known 
name was ever in the mouths of the vulgar throughout that part of southern 
Ita^. But see \n\xiA,—Sordidiu auctor, thus Livy, XXX 40: Poli/bium — 
hated spemendum auetorem. ** Quod geniu Xtrinrrtf frequentittimum est apud 
antiquos." Or^. Jahn adopts/udtctf me, from Cuningh. He considers that even 
allowing the reputation of Pythagoras to have been very widely spread in Mag- 
na Grcecia, yet that Archytas in upholding the dignity and immortality of his 
master, would scarcely appeal to the judgment of a common sailor.— ilfan«r0. 
This verb often denotes " impending doom," a destiny we can hy no means es- 
cape, thus lielow Od. n. 18, 19 : desHnata aula divUem xajtst Aerum.— 15. 
Calcanda temel. .Comp. Rom. and Jul. : 

Death of one person can be paid but once 



88 O. HOBATII PLACCI 

Dant alios Furias torvo spectaciila Marti ; 

Exitio est avidum mare nautis : 
Mixta senum ac juvemim densentur funera, nullum 

Saeva caput Proserpina fiigit. 20 

Me quoque devexl rapidus comes Ononis 

lUyricis Notus obruit undis. 
At tu, nauta, vagae ne parce malignus arenas 

Ossibus et capiti inhumato 

17. Torvo ** grim-Tinged.*'— A(ruv,«ne*« Mv^ntu. Hesiod. Seat. S49. Alecto 
U represented m fomeuting war, by Yirg. JEn, YIL 323 : Alecto— cm tristia 
hella cordi. 

1ft— 22. 18. Amdummare. ** The greedy ocean.** Some editions read am- 
dia {^ greedy after gain") as agreeing with wMtis. This howerer, would imply 
a censure on thd very individual from whom the &vonr of a burial is supposed 
to be asked.— 19. Mixta wntim, &c. ** The intermingled funerals of theoldand 
young are crowded together.** DeiueiUur is firom derueo -«re, an old verb used 
by Lucretius, Virgil, and Pliny. The common text has deruantur firom denso 
'■are, — Nullum eaputt ftc. '* Stem Proseri^e avoids no victim's head," L e. she 
mailES as her victim every individqsl, ** Newto tarn gravit edt quern iVowr- 
pina, i.e. monjugiatt timeat^ ad quern man nontaccedat. Orxix. The ancients 
had a belief that no one could die unless Proserpina, or Atropos her minister, 
cut a lock of hair from the head. The idea was evidently borrowed from the 
analogy of animal sacrifices, in which the hair cut from the front, or trom 
between the horns of the victims (see Buttman Lexil. in v. tutrofx^^^X ^as 
regarded as the first ofRering. — S<na. Comp. Odyss. X'. 47 : irtuwn Tb^rt^- 
un ; and an inscription preserved by Bnmat. 

AT- S^VOS- PLUTO- RAPUIT* ME- AD- INFERA- TEBCPLA. 
SI. Deoexi Orionis. *<Of the setting Orion.** The setting of this star was 
always accompanied by tempestuous weather. Ori<m sets early in November, 
at which period of the year violent stonna are frequent, hoice Noiua is calleil 
IheCMiMt of Orion. Comp. Od. HI. 27, 18. iVemwOrMfi. Yirg. JEn. '\^n. 719 . 

Saevis nbi hibemis Orion conditnr undis. 

22. Ilfyrieu undit. ** Amid the lOyrian waters." The allusion is to the Adri- 
atic sea in general. The Ulyriana, beside their settlements on the north-eastern 
shores of the Adriatic, had at one time extended thanaelves as fiur as Ancona 
on the coast of Italy. rag^0...are>Mr, **The shifting sand,** ftW rrftrrUt,^ 
** a eerUis hue iltue Jaetata.** Obsll. 

23—33. 23. ye parce malignus dare. ** Do not unkindly refiise to bestow." 
24. Capm, *' debebat ia^rimi* caput puleere amtpergi, quo an u perao Mum <vr- 
pua humatum putabatur,*' Brau:i. The whole of this passage appears to be 
modeled nqpon an efngram in the Anthology L p^ 484 : 

Alu r (m-Xmii* fufiwmt flXtt' %i li rt pif^ 
AAA« Ttf;c% «»«wt kwnmrmtt x"^**^*' 

Someeiitora, to avoid the Uatua, read ndumulaio, but this word 



CABVCNUM, LIB L 29. 89 

Particulam dare. Sic, quodcunqiie minabitiir Eurusi 
Fluctibus Hesperiis, Venusinae 26 

Plectantur silvae, te sospite, multaque merces, 
Unde potest, tlbi demiat aequo 

Ab Jove, Neptunoque saeri custode Tarenti. 

Negligis immeritis nocituram 30 

Postmodo te natis fraudem committere ? Fors et 

Debita jura vicesque superbae 

Te maneant ipsum ? precibus non linquar inultis, 

Teque piacula nulla resolvent, 
Quamquam festinas, non est mora longa ; licebit 3^ 

Injecto ter pxilvere curras. 



CARMEN XXIX. 

AD ICCIUM. 

Icci, beatis mmc Arabum invides 
Gazis, et acrem militiam paras 

wus first coined by Ovid. (Heroid. 11. 135) and as the present ode is one of tha# 
earliest of Horace's works, it could not hare been adopted by him.— 26. Fltsc^ 
tibut Hetperiis. '* The western waves :** the seas around Italy ; which country 
was called Hesperla by the Greeks. — Vemuirus plectantur iUva, " May the 
Venusian woods be lashed by it." — 28. Unde potest ; equivalent to a quibui hoe 
Meri potett, ** For they are able to enrich thee." In construing, place unde po^ 
test at the end of the sentence. A similar wm^U9trie occurs below, Epod. 
XVII. 45 : Et tu, potbs ham, wive me dementia. — DefhUt, " Flow abunt 
dantly.'*— 29. Seuri ctutode Neptuno. Neptune was the tutelar deity oi 
Tarentum. — Cuttoi, i.e. lyx^**^' — ^oreut was the mythic founder of Taren- 
turn. He was son of Neptune and a Latin nymph, whence his parent Neptune 
became the ir6Xi»vx*f ^^ ^^^ Tarentines, and his head is impressed upon their 
coins. — Vfegligit immeritis, &c. ** Dost thou make light of committing a crime 
which will prove ii^urious to thy unoffending posterity ?" The crime here al- 
luded to is the neglecting to perform the last sad offices to the shade of Ar- 
chytas 31. Fraudem, iyt. Com. Hom. Odyss. X'. 72: 

M^ fi St.*XMV0'T0f, StAmtrrw lin SmBtt ««T»Xi/tniv, 

Pottmodo te natis ; equivalent to nepotibus. Te is here the ablative, depending 
on ««, 1. e, natis ex te.—Fors et debita fora, &c. *' Perhaps both a well-merited 
punishment and a haughty retribution may be awaiting thee thyself. "—For/ el 
** Kotanda At singularis po&arum formula fobs bt pro pobtassb etiax, qua 
progreditur oratio ad rem opinione conceptam sed gravitate et magnUudine 
amfUorem.** Obbix.— 32. Vices, kit^fi^kifriwnm.—^. Inuttis, "Unheard."— 



90 ^ dORATn FLAGOI 

Non ante devicti? Sabaeae 
Reglbus, horribilique Meda 

Nectis catenas ? Qusb tibi virginum, 5 

Sponso necato, barbara serviet ? 
Puer quis ex aula caplllis 
Ad cyathum statuetur unctls, 

34. Piacula, xetB»ffjbti.—S5. LiceUt iuf'ecto, &c. " Thou mayest run on after 
having thrice cast dust on my remains.**— 36. Ter. Three handfuls of dust 
were, on such an occasion, sufficient for all the purposes of aburial. This was 
the usual sacred number. Comp. Virg. ^n. VI. 506. Magna Manet teb 
voce vocavi. 

Ode XXTX.— The poet having learned that his friend locius had abandoned 
the study of philsophy, and was turning his attention to deeds of arms, very 
pleasantly rallies him on this strange metamorphosis. 

1—5. I. Beati* gazit. " The rich treasures.** Beatus is often used, as in 
the present instance, for divet^ from the idea of happiness which the crowd 
associate with the possession of wealth.— ^tmc, emphatical ; referring to his 
altered course of life. — ^rabtim. Augustus, a.u.g. 730 (which gives the date of 
the present ode), sent .£lius Callus, preefect of Egypt, with a body of troops 
against Arabia Felix. The expedition proved unsuccessful, having fiailed more 
through the difficulties which the country and climate presented, than fh>m 
the desultory attacks of the undisciplined enemy. It was in this army that 
Icdus would seem to have had a command. Compare, in relation to the even) 
%ere alluded to, Strabo, 16. vol. vi. p. 443. v y«f ^ikois »»A«?8 (Augustus), 
irXautriMs xfvtr»rBcu ^ ix^iu* x^et^mv irXwerian. There is no doubt that many 
Roman youths joined in this expedition, and so far from meriting opprobrium 
they deserved praise, the attack was against a savage enen^ who ravaged the 
Roman frontiers, and it tended to increase the glory and territory of Rome, 
Iccius appears afterwards to have devoted himself anew to his philosophical 
pursuits, see Epist. I. 12 : Omnino iniquitu de innocente hoc Horatii todaii, 
pleriqtie interpretes judicarunt, quatifuerit homoet tordide avanu et stultutt 
ct^tumodi propudii amidtiam proctU dtibio retpuittet Horatitu." Obell. With 
regard to the division of Arabia into Fetrsea, Deserta, and Felix, it may be re- 
marked, that this arrangement, which was made by Megastheues and Pto- 
lemy, was unknown to the inhabitants of the East. Compare John's Biblical 
Ardudogy, p. 8, UphanCs Trand.—S. Sabaee. Sabea» a part of Arabia Felix, 
is liere put for the whole region. The Sabaei would seem to have occupied 
what corresponds to the northernmost part of the modern Yemen. — 4. Horri* 
bUique Medo. " And for the formidable Parthian.** It is more than probable, 
from a comparison of Ode I. 12, 56. and L 35, 31, wiUi the present passage* 
that Aug^utus intended the expedition of which we have been speaking, not 
merely for Arabia Fdix but also for the Parthians and Indi.—Regibtu, i. e. 
" Emirs**— 5. NecH* catenas ; a pleasant allusion to the fietters in whicli Iccius, 
already victorious in imagiuation, is to lead his captives to Rome. — Qwb vir-' 
ginum barbara. " What foreign vhrgin.'* A Grsedsm for qius mrgo bar- 
bara. 
7—1 5» 7. Puer qiiu ex aula ; equivalent to quis puer regiut. The term aula 
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Doctus sa^ttas tendere Sericas 
Arcu patemo ? Quis neget arduis 10 

Pronos relabi posse rivos 

Montibus, et Tiberim reverti ; 

Qumn tu coemtos tmdique nobilis 
Libros Panaet), Socraticam et doznnin, 

Mutare loricis Iberis, 15 

Pollicitus meliora, tendis ? 

may refisr to the royal court either of the Arabians or the Parthians.— Pvur, 
"page,** not regit JUitUj but jraer regiut. The custom of training youths to 
wait as cup-bearers upon kings and nobles was common also in the Oriental 
nations ; see a remarlcable passage in Daniel c. i. v. 3, 5. Among the Romans 
these youths are firequently mentioned in inscriptioni^ &c. e. g. 

PUER AB CTATHO.— A POTIOKE.— A LAGKITA. 

8. Ad cyathvm ttatuetur. ** Shall stand as thy cup-bearer ; literally, "shall be 
placed," &c.— 9. Doctut tendere. " Skilled inidming ;" a Grgecism.— 5«rto(i«, 
The Seres or Chinese were famed for their management of the bow. Tbe 
reference here, however, is not so mncb to these people in particular, as 
to the Eastern nations in general. In relation to the Seres, compare 
explanatory note. Ode I. 12,56.-11. Pronosy **BMpid.*'^llelabi poue. "Can 
glide back." Comp. Stvtt iroTctf*£i> %«(ovri myat/. Eurlp. Med. 410. In 
thi« pcntence tnontibiu is the dative by a Graecism. Prose Latinity would 
reouire ad montet. Some make montihtu the ablative, with which the; 
join pronot ki the sense of decurrentet. This arrangement is decidedly in- 
fcrior to the one first given. As regards the idea intended to be conveyed, 
it may ba observed, that the poet compares his friend's abandonment of 
graver studies for the din of arms, to a total alteration of the order of nature. 
The expression appears to be a proverbial one, and is evidently borrowed 
from the Greek.— 12. Reverti, " Return to ita source."— 13. Qtemtot. " Bought 
up on all sides ;" a pleasant allusion to his friend's previous ardour in philosoidiic 
pursuits.— yo6t7i>, the genitive, not the accusative with Ubroi. Comp. Epp. 
1. 19,39: nobiliumtcriptorumauditoretiUtor.—l4.Pan^. Pansetius, a native 
of Rhodes and pupil of Antipater, holds no mean rank among the Stoic phi- 
losophers of antiquity. He passed a considerable part of his life at Ron« 
and ei\)oyed an intimate acquaintance with several eminent Romans, parti- 
cularly Scipio and Lffilius. Cicero highly extols his moral doctrine in his 
treatise D« Officiii. Towards the end of his life, Panaetius removed to Athens, 
where he died. — Socraticam et domum. " And the writings of the Socratic 
school :" alluding to the philosophical investigations of Xenophon, Plato^ 
JEschines, and others.— 15. Loricis Iberis. The Spanish coats of mail obtained 
a decided prAerenoe among the Romans, from the ezceUeaco of the raotol and 
its superior temper. Thus Suaksf., Othello : 

It ita sword cf Spain, the ice-brook's temper. 
Tendis, ** studios* eogUasi'* thus Epp. L 19, 16: tenditque diserttu Kaberi. 
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CARMEN XXX. 

AD YENEREM. 

O Venus, regina Gnidi Paphique,^ 
Speme dilectam Cypron, et vocantifi 
Thiire te multo Glycerae decoiam 
Transfer in aedem. 

Fervidus tecum Puer, et solutis 
GratiaB zonis, properentque Nymphae, 
£t parum comis sine te Juventas, 
Mercuriusque.. 



CARMEN XXXI. 

AD APOLLINEM. 

Quid dedicatum posclt ApoUinem 
Vates ? quid orat, de patera novum 

Odb XXX.— Venus Is invoked to grace with her presence, and with that of 
her attendant retinue, the temple prepared for her at the home of Glycera. litis 
Ode belongs to the class called by the Greda J^ftArub KXirnxk. Of the same 
description was that of Sappho, of which the following line is preserved : 

Franke oonriders its date to be 729 or 730, if Glycera be the same lady who 
is odebrated in Od. I. 19, 5. 

1—8. 1. Gnidi. Gnidns, or Cnidus, was a Dorian city, on the coast of 
Caria, near the promontory of Triopium. Venus was the tutelary goddess of 
the place. A statue of this divinity modelled by Pnudteles from the beantifhl 
Fhryne, was enshrined there. — Paphique. Paphos was a town of Cyprus, on the 
western coast, where Venus was fiibled to have landed, after having been 
wafted thither firom the island of Cyfhera.— 2. Spemet ''Look with contempt 
on," i.e. leave.— 3. Decoram^ ''Adorned for thy reception." — 4. JEdem^ "Man- 
sion." In general Mde$^ singular, means " atemple ;" JEdes^ plural " a house." 
But Glyoera's home becomes a temple by the intended presence of the goddess. 
It is also probable that Glycera had a bronze or ellver image of the goddess 
placed in a little shrine or nitch. Thure ; **tit pitiritmim de thure eijhribut ei 

9aerifieabatur" Schol. ri/uuLrut 'Af(«9/ni Xi/3«»«r5 xtti Bvfitut 5. Fermdta 

ptter, Cupid.- 8. Properentque. The particle 9ti« is transposed as it firequently 
is in Horace, for NympJueque properent.—7. Parum eomist ** Little able to 
please." — JwaenJtua. The goddess of youth, Hebe.— 8. "Mercviriuaque. Mercury 
is enumerated among the retinue of Venus, in allmrion to his being the god of 
language and persuasive eloquence. 

Ode XXXI. — The poet raises a prayer to Apollo, on the day when Angna- 
tus dedicated a temple to this deity on the Falatlne HQL Standing amid the 
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Fundens liquorem ? Non opimse 
Sardinise segetes feracis ; 

Non aestuosae grata Calabiiae 5 

Armenta, non aurum, aut ebnr Indicnm, 
Non nira, quae Liris qnieta 
Mordet aqiia, tacitnmiis amnis. 

orowd of wonhippcn, each of whom s ofEbring up some petition to'the god, th« 
bard is supposed to hreak forth on a sudden with the abrupt inquiry, " What 
does the poet (•'. e. what do I) ask of ApoUo on the dedication of his temple ?" 
His own rei^y saeceeda, diwclajming all that the world oonaUtera essential to 
happiness, and ending with the simpieandbeautifiil prayer for the ** mem tana 
in corpore »ano.** Cnsar Octavianus dedicated a temple and library to Apollo 
in the Falatium in 726, to commemorate his victory at Actium. 

1—8. 1. Dedicatum. "On the dedication of his temple."— The ''deities*' 
are sometimes said to be dedicar% a word more generally used of " temples," 
" shrines,'* or *' altars.** Comp. Cic. de N. T). Tl. 23: ut Fideh ^ mmsy quat 
m CapttoUo dedicatoi videmut. Ovid. Fast Vl. 637, Te quoque magnifiea 
Concordia dedicat ode Livia. — ApoUinem. The statue of Apollo, wrought 
!)y Scopas of Faros, the rival of Praxiteles, was brought by Octavian from 
Greece, and enshrined in this temple — ^2. Nomim Uquorem, It was custo- 
mary to use wine of the same year's make in libations to the gods. Comp. 
Od. in. 5, 3, hmna JrUge immolari. — 4. Sardince. Sardinia was fumed for 
its fertility, which compensated ii. some degree for its unhealthy cUmate. 
We have restored the reading of MSS. opima for opinuu. Lubkei* considers 
that the epithet opima is applicable only to a town or city, as opima CapuOj Sec, 
but Comp. Virg. S!n. I. 621 : opimcan Cypnm. Hor Od. I. 7, 11 : Lariua opi- 
ma, &c. — Segetes, "Harvests." — FeraciSj irUvtvs ky^wt — Sidlia and Sardinia 
were the chief granaries of Rome, previous to the acquisition of Egypt. Vale- 
rius Mazimus calls them Benignisnmat urbis Roma nutricet. — 5. Ch-ata ar^ 
menta. " The remunerating herds." Monch. and Peerlkamp propose Graia 
for grata, inasmuch as the sheep-flocks of Magna Grecia yiete famous for their 
beautiful wool, but ooit could not be designated by armenta. — JEstuota Cala- 
bria. " Of the sunny Calabria." Calabria, in southern Italy, was famed for its 
mild climate and excellent pastures. — 6. Ebur Indicum. The ivory of India 
formed one of the most costiy instruments of Roman luxury. — Lirit, This 
river, now the Garigliano, rises in the Apennines, and ftlls into the Tuscan Sea 
near Bflntunus. The Liris, after the southern boundary of Latium was extended 
below the Circaean promontory, separated that region from Campania. Sub- 
sequentiy, however, the name of I^atinm was extended to the mouth of the 
Vultumus, and the Massic hills. Comp. Cramer*t Ancient Italy, vol. ii. p. 
II, and the authorities there cited. — 8. Mordet, laxru. "Undermines" or 
" eats away." — Tacitumui amnit, itrCxH trirttfAtt, Callim. Compare the ex- 
pression of the prophet Isaiah, viii. 6 : " Forasmuch as the people ivfuseth 

the waters of Shiloah, that go softly, Behold ! the Lord bringeth upon 

them the waters of tiie river, strong and many, even the King of Assyria and 

aU his glory." AndSilius: 

liris, qui f onte quieto 

Dissimulat cursum ac nullo mutabilis imbri 
Ferstrbigit tacitus gemmanti gurgite ripas. 
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Premant Galena falce quibus dedit 
Fortuna vitem : dives et aureis 10 

Mercator exsiccet culullis 
Vina Syra reparata merce, 

Dis cams ipsis, quippe ter et quater 
Anno revisens aequor Adanticiim 

Impiine. Me pascant olivae, 15 

Me cichorea levesque malvae. 

9 — 16. 9. Fremamt, ** Let thote prone.** — Premere is used for putare, jeC 

with the ideft of curbing the over-hixurianoe of the vine. Comp. Yirg. Geor. 

L 157: 

Burls opAcU 
Faloe premes umbras. 

Hie construction is, premant vitem m, quibut Fortuna dedit vitem. An in- 
stance of douUe construction, wliich is firequent with T?oets.— Catena falce. 
An allusion to the Falemian vineyards. The Calenian wine was fine and 
generous. Thus, above, Od. I. 20, 9 : Cakmo praio domitam uvam, where 
see note. For Catena Bentley proposes Calenamt " Falx catena enim alio 
fuovi* facile tran^erri potest, et ita queevit alia vitit, etiam Feientana tonderi 
potest." — II. Exnccet. Equivalent to ebibatt "Let^the rich trader dndn." 
Bentley, for Dives et, reads Dives ut, i. e. " in oxder that some rich mer- 
diant may drain this precious wine from golden cups, &c." Culullis. 
The culuUtu was, properly, of baked earth, and was used in sacred rites 
by the pontifiees and vestal virgins. Here, however, the term Is taken in 
a general sense for any cup. — 12. Syra reparata merce^ " Obtained in ex- 
change for Syrian wares.** By Syrian wares are meant the aromatic products 
of Arabia and the more distant East, brought first to the coast of Syria by the 
overland trade, and shipped thence to the Western markets. Bentley under- 
stood reparata to mean condita, " medicated," nam olim divites et liuntriosos^ 
minis unguenta ndscuisse et una bibisse notissimum est. "For pascwnt, Faber pro- 
posed ptuetmtt " NihU verius diet potest, Premant alii (kilenam vitem. Me 
paseant (Hiva.** Bent. — 16. Cichorea, "Endives." The term cvcAoreum, is. 
strictly speaking, confined to the cultivated species of Intubum or Intybum. 
The wild sort is called ri^it by the Gre^s, and answers to our bitter succory. 
The name cichoreum is of Coptic or Egyptian origin, the plant itself having 
been bt ought from Egypt into Europe. The appellation Endive, comes from 
the barbvous word endivia, used in the middle ages, and an evident corruption 
as well of the Arabic hendib as of the classical intybum. Horace has adopted 
the latOT form of the word mxofitm, the older is, xix^f'»». Comp. F6e^ Horcr 
de Virgile, pp. 70, 71. Martyn ad Yirg. Georg. L 120. — Levesqus matva, 
** And wholesome mallows.*' IHoscorides (II. Ill) and Theophraatus (L 6) 
both designate mallows as aliment ; the first of these two authors, speaks 
the t$arden mallows as preferable iu this respect to the uncultivated kind, from 
wliieh it may be ikirly inferred that several q;>ecies of this plant were used aa 
articles of food. The Greek nam« of the mallows {futXitx*")* fr^ni whidi 
both the Latm and English are said to be deduced, has reference to their 
piflrtioinal properties. It is formed from fttOJtfntt " to softei^* 
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Fnii paratis et valido mihi, 
Latoe, dones, et precor, integra 
Cum mente ; nee cithara senectam 
Degere, nee cithara carentem 20 



CARMEN XXXn. 

AD LYEAM. 

PosciMTTR. Si qnid vacui sub umbra 
Lusimus tecum, quod et hunc in annum 

* Stomachum non gravantes, facile concoquenday £p. II. 28 ; autgravi MtUoa 
talubret eorpori.** Orell. 

1 7—20. 1 7. Frm paratisj &c., *' Son of Latona, give me, I entreat, to cojoy 
tiie possessions I have acquired, being, at the same time, both healthful in 
frame, and with a mind unimpaired,'* or "pure;" or, more freely, "give 
me a sound mind in a sound body, that I may ei^oy, as they should be 
enjoyed, the possessions which are mine." — DoneSt comp. : "Every man, 
also, to whom God hath given riches and wealth, and hath given him power 
to eat thereof; and to take his portion, and to rejoice in his labour: this 
is the gift of God." Eccleticutes. The expression dones mihi wUido fnd 
paratit, is a Grsecism for dones ut ego validtu, fmar paratis. — Et. Et 
wdido (i. e. with reference to the body) balances et integra cum mente. 
The two members, therefore, of the poet's prayer are these, " grant that 
I may ei^joy thy acquisitions, and that I may pass an old age with healthy 
frame, and uninjured intellects," &c. Bentley proposed at precor^ for et 
precor. Compare, in relation to the idea here expressed, the well-known 
line of Juvenal (X. 356) : " Orandum estutsU mens sana in corpore sano."— 
20. Cithara carentem " Devoid of the charms of poetry and music ;" i. e. 
a morose and gloomy old age, aXo^uf. 

Ode XXXn. — The bard addresses his lyre, and blends with the address 
the praise of Alceeus. The invocation comes with a peculiar grace from one 
who boasted, and with truth, of having been the first to adapt the .£olian 
strains of Alcaeus to Italian measures. Compare Ode m. 30, 13. 

1—15. 1. PoscimuTy "We are called upon for a strain." The request, 
probably, came from Augustus or Maecenas. Bentley reads Posdmus^ which 
then becomes a part of the apostrophe to the lyre. The only difficulty of this 

ode, most simple in itself, hinges on this, whether the words, v. 2, quod 

plures, are to de joined with lusimus tecum, or with the following. Die.,., 
age. Bentley prefers the latter, and thinks the reference to be to this very 
ode, which Horace foresaw would live for ever. Orellius prefers the former, 
rightly remarking, that this present ode is too humble and insignificant for 
Horace to buUd his fame on, to the exclusion of his othef and more sublime 
compositions. With Bentley's connexion, the train of thought will run thus : 
" O Lyre ! if ever in sportive mood we have sang a trifling song, come 
now and give utterance to a more noble and sublime effusion." With the 
structure of Orellius, it will be, "If ever, O Lyre ! we have given utterance 
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Vivat et plures, age, die Latimim, 
Barbite, carmen, 

Lesbio primum modulate civi ; 5 

Qui, ferox bello, tamen inter arma, 
Sive jactatam religarat udo 
Litore naX, 

Liberum et Musas Veneremque et illi 
Semper haerentem Puerum canebat, 10 

Et Lycimi, nigris oculis nigroque 
Crine decorum. 

to sportive strains, which, in the kind judgment of my firienda, may Uts tat 
ever, now, at least, when I am requested (potc<»r) Join with me for a more 
noble strain — a strain, such that my Latin song {carmen Latmum) may equal 
those of AlciBus," whose works are full of fuAii irtXiTtua »ttt iroXt/M««. — Facui, 
" at ease," " unoccupied." The word occurs in a different sense, above, Od. 
I. 6, 17. Sub umbra. Compare Epist. n. 2, 77 : Poeta, rite dteiu Bacchi 
tomno gaudentis et umbra. Bentiey prefers antro, a reading which, evidently 
arose firom Od. II. I. 39, Dionceo tub antra, which was fixed in the memory, 
of the transcriber. — Si quid vacui liuimui tecum, " If we have ever, in an idle 
moment, produced, in unison with thee, any sportive eBaBioji."-^Lutimu», 
w»i^»iu4». Thus Virg. Ed. I. 10, ludere qua veUem calamo permidt agretti.— 
Tecum. Wirg. Ed. Vm. 21 : 

Indpe Mgnalias xxcum mea tibi* versna. 

3. Die Latinum carmen, ** Be responsive to a Latin ode." — 4. BarbiUm, here 
masculine ; in Greek the word is i% fiti^fiirtf, or n fiu^fiirtf. Die, XuKup, ^iy- 
yu-9ai. — 5. I^etbio primum. Sec, ** Attuned to harmony most of all by a Lee« 
bian dtisen." For Terpander, of Lesbos, is said to have invented the lyre.— 
Modulate. Here passive ; thus canticit ad dliorum timilitudinem modulatis. 
Quinct. IX. 2, 35. " Qui active tumunt, tupplent carmma." Okxix. — Civi, Here 
emphatic, " that patriot citizen." " Significat Alcaum temper patria libertat 
ttuduitie." Orsll. Frimium, ** First tuned ;" or primum may be here equivalent 
to "moxtfiM." Horace assigns to AlciBUSthemeritofhavingbroughtlyric poetry 
to its highest state of perfection. — 6. Ferog beUo ; imderstand quamvit beUo, sc. 
against the Athenians and also against Pittacns and Myrsilus, the tyrants of Les- 
bos. — 7. Beligarat, ** Moored to." **Betinaeulitdettinarat." Orxxx. Thus Ep. 
I. 5, 18, retinacula nauta.. .. Saxo kelioat. Virg. JEn. YII. 106 : reiigarat 
ab aggere dattem.— Inter Arma, ** In the heat of war," m, " during the in- 
terval of arms." — Sive is omitted as it frequently is, before inter. — Udo, 
JtXxiruirtt, " The wave-beat shore." This is rather an unusual meaning for 
^ttf, which generally rignifies internal moisture. — 9. Liherum. Atheneus 
( X, 33) gives rather an exceptionable reason, why Alcseus odebrated this 
ddty, 'AX»«7k fMiCmt ly^at'^'i rk rM^yiMtrit.— 10. Hteret, *' H<erere autem 
alieui, etiam. Virg. JEn. X. 780: Mittut ab Argit Hjbssrat Evandro." 

Orexx Lycut. A youth bdoved by Alcteus. Conf. Ale. Frag. 48, «v» iyci 

K(mw Iv MM9Mit AxiVw, i. e. v/mS, whidi was written, probably, in a moment 
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O decTis Phcebi, et daplbus siipremi 
Grata testudo Jovis, o laborum 
Diilce lenimen, mihi cunqiie salve 15 

Rite vocanti. 



CARMEN XXXIIL 

AD ALBIUM TIBULLUM. 

Albi, ne doleas plus nlmlo memor 
Immitls Glycerae, neu raiserabiles 
Decantes elegos, cur tibl junior 
Laesa praeniteat fide. 

Insignem tenui fronte Lycorida 5 

Cyri torret amor, Cyrus in asperam 

of anger. — II. Nigris ocuUs, &c. Comp. if ix*efMXmvets xi/Mts/juXettf abc /JUXetf 
SfAfMt. Anacr. — 16. Lenimen, n^i^ivMv Comp. Find. Isth. XVII. I, Xur^tv 
%vh»Jiin....»»fAec.Ton.. ,.xS/ubCf. — Ctmqite. Bentley, offended at this use of cun- 
quet read the passa^^e thus, mt'At cudqtte, taloe. But Kegel remarks that cun- 
que, here, has the same force as in the compounds quandoctmque quotietcunque. 
In this passage the notion of time is included in the participle vocanti, for 
which if we substitute in meaning qttando vocaoero, the use of ctmque is legiti- 
mate. Anthon erroneously joins mihi ctmque which is not Latin. 

Ode XXXIIL— Addressed to Albius Tibullus, the celebrated elegiac poet, 
who had been slighted by the object of his affections. 

1 — 16. 1. Plus, &c. The caesura proves that we should join pltu nimio 
memor, not, pltts dolecu. Orell. — 2. Immitii, "Unrelenting." There is, 
however, a proposed play upon words, e. g. im-mitisGlyeerium, i. e. vrtx^ov FXv- 
xifitf, Tkvxiftn from yXCxvs. It is not known who this lady was, as her 
name is not mentioned in the poems of Tibullus ; some suppose her to be 
Delia, the quantity of the syllables being the same, an artifice which poets 
frequently adopt, as Licymnia for Terentia, Midcu for Nero, &c Orellius 
considers the whole poem to be merely a ^xfraena of Horace, and that no real 
incident or person gave rise to it. — Neu MiserabUes, Sec *' Nor give utteranco 
again and again to mournful laments." An allusion to the elegiac strains of 

Tibullus 3. Cur, *' Since," "because." This sense of cur is unusual : a si- 

ndlar instance is found in Epist. XII., Iratu* amicis, — cur me properent arceie 
vetfirno. Nor is it unusual in other writers, after such verbs as mirandi, do- 
lendi, ireucendi, &c. Orellius thinks there is, here, a union of two construc- 
tions : 1st. Ne dolecu dicat, cur mihi junior praferturf 2nd. noli dolere, quod 
tibi junior prceferatur. — Tibi pranitetxt, " Is preferred to thee." — 5. Tenui 
fronte. A low forehead was considered a great beauty among the Greeks and 
Romans. This taste was so general, that the females of those days used to 
cover part of their foreheads with bandages. Thus /}(«x^ ^V A^tr^«'« fMrctlx- 
l»4*tt and Epist. L 7, 26 : Nigra* axovst a fronte capiUot.— Lycorida, A lady oe- 

£ 
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Declinat Pholoen: sed priufl Apulis 
Jimgentur capreae lupis, 

Quam turpi Pholoe peccet adultero. 
Sic visum Veneri, cui placet impares 10 

Formas atque animos sub juga aenea 
Ssevo mittere cum joco. 

Ipsum me melior quum peteret Venus, 
Grata detinuit compede Myrtale 
Libertina, fretis acrior AdrisB 15 

Curvantis Calabros siniis 



CARMEN XXXIV. 

AD S£ IPSUM. 

Parous deorum cultor et infrequens, 
Insanientis dum sapientisB 

Consultus erro, mmc retrorsum 
Vela dare, atque iterare cursus 

lebrated for her amours with GaUns, Anton;', &c.— 7. Dedinat; understand 

animum, *'Tum his aflbctlons npon.**— ^jdu/;> The poets frequently vazy 

the quantity of syllables in proper names ; hence they have Ajpulit or AppuUsy 

as the metre requires. See Od. ILL 2, 6.-8. Jungentur. Similarly, Yirg. EcL 

Vin. 26 : 

Jungentur Jam Gryphes equia. 

9. Turffi peeeet aduHerOf *' Shall yield her affections to so disagreeable alover." 
—JdidterOj Isl here [equiralent, merely, to awatori.— 10. Sic mmm ntperist 
*' Sape de rebiUf qtue mortaltbus inintis grata sniit** Obxll. — hnparet Jbrnuu 
atque emimos, " Unequal persons and dispositions," i. e. persons and tempers 
little in unison with each other.— 14. Grata compede, v^u litrfjui. Similarly, 
Od. IV. 11, 23, tenetqne grata compede vhiHuniy " "With the pleasing chain of 
\o\e"—Freti$ acrior^ '*More excitable than the troubled waters of the Adri- 
atic/* &c.— 16. Cttrwmtis Calabros simit, *' Indenting with bays the coast of 
CaUbria." Others, less correctly, interpret, '-forming cunred and rolling 
waves (fintM) on the shore," ttv^rt/div, kv/jm xv<r»ii. The former inteipretation 
is proved by Od. IV. 5, 14 : curvo necfaciem litore demooei. 

OnE XXXIY.— Horace, a professed Epicurean, having heard thunder in a 
cloudless sky, jabandons the sceptic tenets which he had hitherto adopted, and 
declares his belief in the superintending providence of the gods. Such, at 
least, appears to be the plain meaning of the ode. It is more than probable, 
however, that the poet merely wishes to express his dissent from the Epicu- 
rean dogma, which made the gods take no interest, whatever, in the affUrs of 
men. The argument employed for this purpose is trivial enough in reality. 



CARMINUM, LIB. L 34. 99 

Cogor relictos : namque Diespiter 5 

Igni comsco nubila mvidens 
Plerumqiie, per purum tonantes 
Egit equos volucremque ciuTiun ; 

Quo bruta tellus, et vaga fliimina, 

and yet to an Epicnrean of the ancient school. It would carry no little weight 
along with it. Thns Lucretiua podtively states, that thunder in a serene and 
cloudless sby is a physical impossildlity : 

Fnlminagigni de crassis, alteque, putandum es^ 
Nubibus ertructis : nam coelo nulla sereno, 
Nee leviter densis mittuntur nubibus unquam. 

Ds Rer. Nat. YL 245, seqq. 

1—7. 1. Pcaxut deonmty &c. The Epicureans would appear only to have 
conformed to the outward ceremonies of religion, and that, too, in no very 
strict or careful manner. The doctrine of their founder, afto: all that may 
be said in its praise, tended directly to atheism ; and there is strong reason to 
suspect, that what he taught concerning the gods was artfully designed to 
screen him from the odium and hazud which would have att^ided a direct 
avowal of atheism. Compare Enfield's History of PkUomphy, vol. i. p. 450, 
sqq. — Parcut **Exigtta tantum sacrifida, si quando, afferens** Obxix.— 2. 
Insanientis dtsm sapieniuBf &c., *' While I wander from the true path, imbued 
with the tenets of a yisionary philosophy." The expression insanientis sofi- 
mtuB (literally, ** an unwise system of wisdom") presents a pleasing oxymoron, 
and is levelled directly at the tenets of Epicurus, whose philosophy was 
SAT* i^ox^y, denominated ro^tk^ sapientia, by Lucretius. Similar.instances of 
oxymoron are frequent, e. g. Frometh, 550, &x»^if x^V^'y Soph. Ajac. 665, 
&)«<• 3«;«; Cic. de Orat, III. 58, irmupta nupticBj Phillip. L 2, 5, tfue- 
piuUa sepuUwrctj ftc. In the present passage, however, there appears to be an 
allasion to the fact, that both Epicurus and Lucretius were afflicted with tem- 
porary insanity. The latter wrote his celebrated poem during his lucid inter- 
vals. — SapientuB consuXtus^ BA juris considtusy &c. — 4. Itercare curstu relictos^ 
** To return to the course which I had abandoned." Heinsius proposes reiectos 
for reUctoSi which Bentley advocates, and receives into his text. .But iterare 
ewms relectos is nothing more than relegere curstu, which is the same as re- 
irorsum vela dare^ and thus an intolerable r»vT6kvyicb would result. There 
are two ideas conveyed; 1. I am compelled to turn aside jrom the path ot 
error ; 2. And, on the other hand, to foUototYie path of rectitude. — 5. Diespater 
** the ftither of light." **Antiqimu Jovis nomen : nam olimDiams et Diespater 
diciiM, id ««f diet (g^t. antiq.) pater." Yarro. — 7. Perpurvmy "Through a 
cloudless sky ;" understand coelum. Thunder in a cloudless sky waa ranked 
among prodigies. Comp. Hom. Odyss. u. 112: 

Ztv r«Ttf . Sm 6u7n Ktd afOf^tremf ivf^mtt 

Oloi iro$t nf»e lirri' rifctf nC rtm ridt fetivUf. 

PJerumque, " est Gracis iwi wi irXutrrsv \ Sape'=tr»XX^xis." Bbvt. 

9-^14. 9. Bruta tettus, ** The earth, though heavy and senseless." By the 
*'brute earth" is meant, in the language of oonunentatoas, ** terra quse sine 
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Quo Styx et invisi horrida Taenari 10 

Sedes, Atlanteusque finis 

Concutltur. Valet ima summis 

Mutare, et insignem attenuat deiis, 
Obscura promens. Hinc apicem rapax 

Fortuna cum stridore acuto 15 

Sustulit, hie posuisse gaudet. 



CARMEN XXXV. 

AD FORTUNAM. 

O DIVA, gratiim quas regis Antium, 
Praesens vel imo tollere de gradu 

tenm immota et gravit manet." The epithet is peculiarly implied to the im- 
moveable earth, in contrast to the ever-changing motion of the other elements. 
Compare: 

And the brute earth would lend her nerves and shake. 

t MixT. Cox. 

10. Invuihorrida Tanari tedet. The promontory of Tenarus, forming the 
southernmost projection of the Peloponnesus, was remarkable for a cave in 
its vicinity, said to be one of tbe entrances to the lower world, by which 
Hercules dragged Cerberus to the regions of day. — 11. Atlcmtetuque finist 
*' And Atlas, limit of the world ;" literally, " the boundary of Atlas." The 
ancients believed this chain of mountains to be the farthest barrier to the 
west. — 12. VaJet ima tummisy Sec, The train of thought is as follows: Warned 
by this prodigy, I no longer doubt the interposition of the gods in human 
affairs ; nay, I consider the Deity all-powerful to change things from the 
lowest to the highest degree, and to humble to the dust the man who now 
occupies the loftiest and most conspicuous station among his fellow-creatures. 
Compare Hesiod, "E^y'ft xati'Hfju^eu, 5, seqq. — 14. Hinc apicem^ &c., **From 
the head of this one. Fortune, with a loud rushing sound of her pinions, bears 
away the tiara in impetuous flight ; on the head of that one she delights in 
having placed it." — Sustulit is here taken in an aorist sense. As regards the 
term apicem^ it may be remarked, that, though specially signifying the tiara 
of Eastern royalty, it has here a general reference to the crown or d<4»dem of 
all kings. 

Odk XXXV.— Augustus, a., v. c. 726, had levied two armies, the one in- 
tended against the Britons, the other against the natives of Arabia Felix and 
the East, The former of these was to be led by the emperor in person ; and 
by both, the poet supposes, that the guilt of the civil contests, which prevailed 
ftrom A. u. c. 694, will be expiated. At this period the present ode is supposed 
to have been wrij;ten. It is an address to Fortune, and invokes her ikvouring 
influence for the arms of Augustus. 

The latter of these two expeditions has already been treated of In flw iDCro- 



CABMINUM, LIB. L d5. 101 

Mortale corpus, vel superbos • - 
Vertere funeribus tnumphos, 

Te pauper ambit sollicita prece 5 

Runs colonus, te domlnam sequoris, 

ductory remarks on the 29th Ode of this book. The first only proceeded as 
far as Gaul, where its progress was arrested by the Britons suing for peace 
and by the troubled state of Gallic affairs. The negotiations, however, were 
subsequently broken off, and Augustus prepared, anew, for a campaign against 
the islands but the rebellion of the Salassi, Cantabri, and Astures, intervened, 
and the reduction of these tribes engrossed the attention of the Prince. 
Compare Dio Cauitu, liii. '22 and 24, vol. i. p. 717 and 719, ed Reim. 

1 — 8. 1. Antium, A city on the coast of Latium, celebrated for its temple 
of Fortune. Gratum sdl. tibi. Thus Od. I. 30, 2: Dilectam Cypron ; and 
Virg. JEn. 3, 73 : GroHuima tetttu (Delos) Nereidutn matri. — jintiuniy the 
chief dty of the V olscians, now softened into Anzo. Cicero praises the beauty 
of this city, ad Att. IV. 8 : Jlntio nikU quiethuj nihU cUtiiu, nihil amcenius. 
As at Praenesli there were temples to the Prcenestince tororet^ so at Antium 
there existed two Goddesses of Fortune, who were consulted by lots ; they are 
named veridicas torores by Martial, Y. L 3, and an inscription is extant, Lat. 
N. 1738 : 

FORTVNIS: VICTRICIBVS: ANTIATIBVS: 
Their worship existed down to the reign of Theodosius, M. *' Ut vidimut 
apud Antium promoveri timtdachra Fortimarum ad danda responsa." Macrob. 
Sat. I 23. — Fortuna. Tvxv is not mentioned by Homer; she is enumerated 
among the nymphs, the daughters of Ocean by Hesiod, Theog. 3ti0 ; she 
assumes her higher character of Tvxv 2^r(i;«e, in Pindar, 01. XII. 1 : 

XiVrojCMU . . . 2wrti(« Tt/rif 
T/v ya^ iv irovTu »vfii^fSvreu 6octt 

** Compontum est carmen, a. v. o. 727, non vera potteriore aiiquo tempore, quod 
distuadent etiam ; vv. 35, seqq., in quibut poeta recent a rmteria de beUorum 
eivilium maUt conqueritur." Franke. 

2. Pratens toUere, ** That in an Instant canst raise." Arth. Rather 
** manifesting thyself as powerful to raise, &c." — Proetentia dicuntur numina 
deorum, quce te potentiamque tttam manifette ottendtmt, Pobphyr. Mortale 
corput, "any individual." Gr. ii/uMf. The word here expresses the abject and 

prostrate condition of the individual. Obell 3. Vel Superbot, &c., " Or 

convert splendid triumphs into disasters." Doer. "Into a funeral proces- 
sion," i. e., the triumphant general, at thy wHI, shall be carried forth to burial. 
MiTSCH. Allusion is probably made to the triumph of Paullus Macedonicus, 
which was changed into mourning by the death of his two sons. Many 
prefer Doing's interpretation, quoting Od. III. 1, 7, clari gtganteo triumpho 
(h. e. victoria\ and Od. 1. 15, 10 : quanta mooes funera (h. e. dadci) Darda^ 
nio gentij but theexplanaton of Mitsch. is fiar more poetical. " Cceterum nota 
ablativum funeribus pro in funera." Orell. — 5. Fortune is represented in 
sculpture and on coins, robed in flowing drapery, holding in her right hand a 
rudder, in her left a cornucopia, hoace, in the present passage, she is addressed 
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QuiCTinque Bithyna lacessit 
Carpathium pelagus carina. 

Te Dacus asper te profugi Scythae, 
Urbesque, gentesque, et Latiiim ierox, 10 

Beguraque matres barbarorum, et 
Piirpurei metiiunt tjrranni, 

Injurioso ne pede proruas 

by the rvHt oolonut, and the Nauta qui lacemt mare. la this and the foDow- 
ing line we have adopted the ponctnation recommended by Markland, via., a 
comma after preeey and another after r«m, which latter word will then de- 
pend on dgminam understood, and the whole clause will then be eqalTalent to 
pauper colontu, toUidta prece ambit te, dominam ruris ; quicunque laeesdt. Sec, 
te dominam itquoris (ambit). Ahthoit. We have restored the old punctuation, 
the construction proposed above is one, " qtue qiUdem minimeJoretHoratiana ; 
immo tonus t^ws et vernu eor^fifrmatio not vt. Burls colonus jimgere jubent." 

OUBLL. 

6. Ambit toUeita prece, " Supplicates in ansdous prayer."— 7. Bithyna. Bythy- 
nia, in Asia Minor, was famed for its natural productions, which gave rise to a 
▼ery active commerce between this region and the capital of Italy. The 
ezpression in the tesct, however, refers more particularly to the -naval timber 
fai which the country abounded. '* Nam materiem aptam ad navet fabricandat 
praMHtnt tUvce Bithynue et Ponti." Orell. — 8. CarpeOhium pelagut. A 
name applied to that part of the Mediterranean which lay between the islaads 
of Rhodes and Crete. 

9 — 13. 9. Dactu. Ancient Dada corresponds to what is new in a groat 
measure Yalachia, Transylvania, Moldavia, and that poxt of Hungary which 
Hes to the east of the Teiss. Profugi ScytJuBt ibftiti0fii»}, ufiAltt r*n9irmt, 
" The roving Scythians." The epithet profugi is here used with 'reference 
to the peculiar habits of this pastoral race, in having no fixed abodes, bat 
dwelling in wagons. Others less correctly interpret the epithet by *' t» 
fugiendo Jaeulantett ideoque kottibut fbrmidoloii ;" but this is the moaning of 
rtifugit not profu^. Those who join Scytlue (gen. sing.) wbet gentesque, for- 
get that the Scythians had no cities.— 1 0. LeOium ferox, ** Warlike Latium. "— 
11. Begum barbarorum, an allusion to the monarchs of the East, and more 
particularly to Parthia. Matret, '* propria videKeet tignijkatu accipio matres 
non cum aUiSy matronas, conjuget." OroU — 12. Purpwei tyranni, ** Tyrants 
clad in purple," «/ tv> leo^fuf lict iviiiuxinf. Luc. Latin and Greek authors, 
frequently after two or more specific subjects ef thought are expressed, do 
not seek, as modem nicety requires, some such mode of concluding the sen- 
tences as may belong in common to all the notions that precede, but boldly 
and almost carelessly, conclude it with what is strictly proper to that subjeot 
only which comes immediately last. Thus now, all the parties recounted 
{matret regum—tyranni, populut) have their causes of alarm in the vicissitudes 
of fate ; but that eause which belongs to the two last, and that alone, the 
dread of popular insurrection, is specifically developed. Tats. See Od. I. 1 
7—14; Od. UL 8, 6— ll.>-18. Injurioto ne pede, ftc, *'Lest with destraC' 



CARMIKUH, LIB. I. 35. I03 

Stantem columnam, neu populus trequens 
Ad anna cessantes, ad arma 1 5 

Concitet, imperiumque frangat. 

Te semper anteit saeva Necessitas, 
Clavos trabales et cuneos manu 

«▼« foot thou overthrow the standing column of affairs." bijurioio pede. 
Thus iEsch. Pers. 159 : 

The SeboUast makes ttantem cohmnam equivalent to prcnetOem fdicUatem 
** The flonriflhlng condition of the state ;" and the allusion Sf the poet is to 
the existing state of affidrs among the Padans, Scythians, and others men- 
tioned in the text. A standing column was a general symbol among the 
ancients of public security. Some editions place a colon or period after «y- 
ranniy and the meaning then is, ** Do not with destructive foot overthrow the 
standing eolunm of the empire," aUuding to the duraUUty of the Roman 
sway. The interpretation first given, however, is decidedly preferable : the 
change in the latter is too sudden and abrupt. 

14—18. 14. Neu populus fi-equent, &c. « Or lest the thronging populace 
arouse the inactive to arms ! to arms ! and destroy the public repose." The 
repetition of the phrase ad arma is intended to express the redoubled out- 
cries of an agitated throng, calling upon the dilatory and inactive to add them- 
selves to their number. Oomp. Tac. Ann. I. 59 : Amdnhu arma in Segetten, 
arma m Catarem poteent. The term imperium in tbia passage is equivalent 
merely to pubUeam quietem, or rttpubUoB statum, taking reipubUca in the 
general sense of ** government." For the present text Bentley proposes to 
read, Neu populut ftremeru ad arma eunantes ad arma, &c. Quoting to sus- 
tain the first, Stat. Theb. HI. 594 ; Virg. JExl XI. 453 ; VII. 460, &c. ; and 
for the second, livy, XXIV. 31 ; XXV. 37, &c. &c. He considers the pas- 
sage, under any drenmstances, to be fiiulty. ** Qui enim UU nmt, quot popu- 
lus, velfrequensj vel fremeru, ad arma eoncitet vel ceuantet, vel cunantet T an 
aUqui erant, fuoi popuhu coneUaret, pr/eter iptum popuUtm f an proceret miU 
et aula mmutrotf 17. Te temper anieit, &c. The idea intended to be con- 
veyed is, that all tUngs must yield to the power of Fortune. This is beau- 
tifully expressed in the language of the text, ** Thte, relentless Necessity 
ever precedes." Anthon reads terva necetsU^t a most unpoetical epithet. 
Besides the expresrfon manui oeho, tevertt, and the symbols she bears prove, 
that the idea is not of a slave, but of a powerfhl and relentless goddess, united 
as a companion to Fortune, by the immutable laws of Fate. "IBa igitur velu- 
ti rvfvttH, riftifH Fortunastevereeaexsequiturqtueplacent FortuncB—OftJSLL 
'* PrqfeetOt niii codices turbamssent, nihil melius quam **sana necessitas" deti- 
deramus ; sic enim eadem dura, dira, aeerbe, Sui^^, «c«ers$^, r;^irX/« etc. dicitur. 
<M etiam cimoemt, ut necessitas, qua nulHparet, terva sit Fortwnaf Hue 
addot quod Sena anteire dominas non solehant" Bent. Traces of this 
mysterious power are found in Homer, Od. 4i. 217: «;«rt{«y M fjuot Uxir' 
'AvAyMti ** Nolun autem ideo quod geminafuU Fortuna Antias, putare alte- 
ram Necessitatem a poHa appeUatam esse, ut quidam voluit. Orkll. Anteit 
oust be pronounced ant-yit, as a dissyllable, by synsaresis.— 18. Claws 
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Gestan? aeoa ; nee spTems 

Uncus abest, liquidumqne plnmbum. ^ 

Te spes et albo lara fides colit 
Velata panno, nee comitem abnegate 
Utounque mntata potentes 
Veste domos inimica linquis. 




if hae wytamtol wiOt aB 
to eomnej the ideaof finn and iiiijhhTim, 
ki her band cCkmv frviolsi^ 
doadjtogeilwrtfaetmilMnoraaodifieeu She is 
■aed tar a daflar purpoae; not tar 
Wat voMBtaa, the *<iiqjieldli« dasEpT' (j 
wtdrdi iUfca to mite mora tBTuij twomaaaesof a 
lead** ia zvQaSnd to aacuie tlie ***— ^ in its bed. 
fre q uen Uj tibe cmUem rfnematj, e.g. .Eaeli. Sopp. 994. Find. Fljtli. IT. 71. 
it beeame a proreriiial metajihnr amoos tfae SanmH. Oc Verr. V. SI : 
mthoeben^kiumt quern mimnium diatm clato tkabau J%eref. Plant. Ann. 
140. Undoobtedlj tfae poet liad in viev aome painHng or ac ulptur e in 
wfaidi **Fdi u e c ea iaj '' waa Uma sjiiil ni ii iei l . In tibe Etnieean 
AJBiHaaA, wlio eor re a p onda to neemUatt ia dggicfad with % Imge naU in 
hand. MOIL Etma. n. 231. ** Fir diiMlare ^oCertAM^vr. (17,90.) 
dleKr^ptoncmjMcliird;ee?aer^pter»«raemcalfM^i^ infadi^ toKfl&i 
eu4K.- BoaacHA. fll^ence oonridefed tliat Horace bu ti o wed tfae 
from iome anonal prooeMlon. ''In tfaia puiffM i on to flbeliooour of Fortani^ 
tlie atatne of Neoearitaa aeons to hste been carried befiire liie goddeaa beradt 
and after tier, tfae statnea of Hope and Flddi^. TbeScHou CaoQiravs&lady 
interpreted tlie wliole paaaage^ Cfamr] genm tonnemtL Trabtde$\ fitrtet cf 
9u»f^M$ ad retemdendam pntperUatem. Cnetu] quo pumebaniur dammiM « 
leaUsGemonusinTiberimtraeti, PbmAum} NametretobOoflumboreifmiin 
eoruueverunt. 

21—29. 21. Te Spa oi aHa, ice, ikwi^ vv^v Inufm. Tbe idea tfae poet 
wishes to oonvqr is, that Hope and Fidditj are inaepanMefrom Fortone. In 
other words, Hope alinqra dieers tfae nnfbrtanate with a prospect of Iwtter dsTi 
to come and a faithftd friend ool J adliereB tlie more eloediy to ns onder the prea- 
snre of adversitj. Tbe eidthetroraalbidea to tfae pandtjoftrae friends, while 
the expression aA0 eeentejMaMio refers in a beantifnl manner to tfae sinoeritj 
and eandonr by iviiicb th^ are always distingoidied. Tlie benign and merw 
cifnl goddesses, ^nes, FMes, Diana, Venus, Ceres, are here r epic au u ted as In the 
PainUngs of Hercolaneom and Pompeii, robed In wliiteappard. — 23. Uicunqut 
fntOatOt See. ** Whenever, dad in sordid Testments, thou leaTeat in anger the 
abodes of tfae powerftd.** Prosperous Fortune is arrayed in splendid attire 
Inxt wlien the anger of the goddess is kindled, and she abandons the dwellings 
of tlie mighty, she dumges her Uir Testments for a sordid garb. Aoecnding 
to the beautiful mythology of the andenta, every ddtyof fitvouring attrilmtea, 
was also considered the cause of those v^iose tendency is disastrous, for by the 
refusal to grant success, each is in some meaaure, the cause of adverrity. Hence, 
Fortuoa Is dtber bona, or mala, and slie is oonatdsred undor both diaraetars 



CAWMINUM. LIB. I. 3"S. i05 

At viilgus infidum et meretiix retro 25 

Perjura cedit : difiugiunt cadis 
Cum fasce siccatis amlci, 
Ferre jugum pariter dolosl. 

Serves iturura Caesarem In ultinios 

in the present ode. The andents further thought that this deity always ae- 
companied man whether in evil or in good, that she remained with him in 
prosperity or sorrow, and assumed with him, either the proud insignia of wealth 
and power, or the mourning weeds of misery and woe. The connexion there- 
fore of TT. 21, 27 is this. ** Hope and true friendship rarely found, rohed in 
white apparel, pay court to thee when fitvourable, nor do they refuse to 
accompany thee (t. e. Hope, and some sincere friends still attend the miserable), 
whenever yielding to the stem command of resistless Fate (El/ut^fuwi) thou 
beoomest hostile, and changing thy robes (i. e. together with the unhappy being 
you are linked to) with him thou leavest the mansions once rendered power- 
ful by thee (t. e. when favourable), but the liidthless crowd retreat f^ from 
him, &c. Bentley, dissatisfied with the ambiguity of the sentence, pro- 
poses "ut cnnque mutata potentes Veste domes inimica vertis " ** Hoe 
est, coneuiu, affliges. Spet, inquit, et Fide* temper te colant, Fortuna; neque 
te detenmif ted etiam in qffKcta domo, cum vettem mutaoeris, tecum manet : 
mlgut atOem infidum statim d^ugiunt."— 26. Cadit cum fcece ticcatis. " When 
the casks are dndned to the very dregs." Faithless friends abandon us after 
our resources have been exhausted hi gratifyiug their selfish cupidity.— A'c- 
eaiit. Comp. ArcUL Fr 49, Moi>jtf wtif*ttT' «^iXxf Mu^m^'Ay^u V «r»M i^uBfif 
mw$ r^vyi(.—26f 27. With the general sentiment compare. 

Not a man for being simply man 
Hath any honour — ^but honotu* for those honours 
Which are without him, as place, riches, finvoiur. 
Which when they fall, as being slippery standers. 
The love that leaned on them as slippery too 
Do one pluck down another, and together 
Dlein the fall, 

Tboil. & Cressii). 

28. Ferre jugum panter dolori, a graecism for nimit dolon qumn ut/eranlt &e. 
*' Too fMthless to bear in common with us the yoke of adversity." Compare 
Serm. I. iv. 12, •* Piger ferre" i. e. ^ nimit piger qjuimutfercft." Comp. also the 
Greek proverb : Zu X^^i** ^V P^** i i^^ Find. ^em. 1. 78 : wxv^m y ic trit^ 
rirrali fi^trSf »»fj^r9v /urttXttfifiifUf. — 29. UUtmot orbit Briiannot. In desig- 
nating the Britons as ** tdtimot orbit" Horace must be understood to speak 
more as a poet than a geographer, since the Bomans of his day were well ac- 
quainted with the existence of Hibemia. It must be acknowledged however, 
that it was no uncommon thing to call all the islands in this quarter by the 
general name of Insulse Britannicae {B^irm.vmcti v?r«»). Among the many ex- 
peditions which Augustus planned, in order to gratify the military disposition 
of the Romans, and to remove to a distance those turbulent spirits whose pre- 
sence would be troublesome at Rome, was one against Britain. For this he 
had made every preparation in a. xs. c. 720, but was prevented by a revolt of 
the Pannonil. Again, in 727, he set out as if to proceed to Britain, but 
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Orbis Britannos, et juvenum recens 30 

Examen Eols timendum 
Partibus, Oceanoque nibro. 

Eheu I cicatricum et sceleris pudet 
Fratnimque — Quid nos dura refixglmus 

delaying in Galatia, the Britons sent an embassy to entreat his favonr. The 
expedition was thus delayed for that year. On the next year 728, he Iiad 
actually commoiced hU naarcli but waa recalled by a revolt of the Salassi, an 
Alpine nation. See Dio. Cass. 48. 39. — 53, 22.-53, 25. Catullus also (zi. 
11) applies tiie epithet ultimot to the Britons, but at a much earlier period. 
Orbu. Bentley considers the epithet tdtimot applied to Britannot, to be suffi- 
cient without orhisy as in Od. II. 30. Dactu et ttltuci NoaceiU Gelovi. £p. 
I. 6 ; Od. I. 36: &c. Moreover, if the poet had desired sny addition, it would 
have been hondnwn, not orhU. " EquMeriK quia Jam tandem Fortiinam pre- 
cari Noiter incipitf plane induear, ut preoandi verbum Mac excldisse credamy et 
loatm sic reponendum eue. 

Serves itunan CflBsarem in ultimos, 
Obo Britannos. 

30—^. 30. Juvenum recent examen, '* The recent levy of yonthfiil warriors.** 
** Novum militum delectum, qui duce £1io Gallo expeditionem in Arabiam 
felicem suscepturi erant, a. v. c. 730." Orsxx. 32. Oceanoque rubrOj "And 
l)y the Indian sea." The whole extent of sea along the southern coast of Asia, 
was called by the Gre^s, while as yet they knew little of India, v '£f v9c» A»- 
Xttfftt (Mare Erythraum), and the name was said to be derived firom that of 
an ancient monarch, Eryfhras, who reigned at a very early period on these 
shores. Subsequently, however, the term was restricted to the sea below 
Arabia, and between the Arabian and Persian Gulf. The Latin appellatioD, 
Oceamus Ruber^ answers in the present instance to the *£«v0{«6 d«Aa«'«'« in its 
more extensive meaning, and is evidently a translation of the name, on the 
supposition tiiat it refers to colour. It is more than probable that this sup- 
position is the true one, and that no monarch of the name of Exythras ever 
existed. A collateral argument in &vour of this may be drawn firom the 
modem designation of the Sinus Arabicus (Red Sea). The meaning of this 
modem name must be looked for in that of Idumea or the land of Edom, 
whose coasts the Sinus Arabicus touches on the north. Edom, in the Hebrew 
tongue, signifies red^ and was the name given to Esau for selling his birth- 
right for a mess of red pottage. — 33. Eheut cicatricum, &q., " Ah ! I am 

ashamed of our scars, and of our guilt, and of brothers ** The poet was 

going to add, *' slain by the hand of broth^s," but the thought was too horrid 
for utterance, and the sentence is therefore abruptly broken off. He merely 
adds in general language, " What in fine have we, a hardened age, avoided ?" 
Sec. The reference throughout the stanza is to the bloody struggle of the 
civil wars. — Frairumf i.e. avium occuorum. Comp. Virg., Geor. n. 510: 
Gaudent perfuti aangwne fratrum. And yet there may be reference to the 
following circumstance, mentioned by liv. (Epit. 79) : '* In hello civil! duo 
fratres, alter ex Pompeii exerdtu, alter ex Cinnse, ignorantes concurrerunt i 
•t cum victor q;>oliaret ocdsom, agnito fratre, ingenti lamentatione edita^ 
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^tas ? quid intactum nefasti 35 

Liqulmus ? unde manum juventu9 

Metu deorum continuit? quibus 

Pepercit aris ? O utinam nova 

Incude diffingas retusum in 

Massagetas Arabasque ferrum. 40 



CARMEN XXXVI. 

AD PLOTIUM NUMIDAM. 

Et ihure et fidibiis juvat 

Placare et vituli sanguine debito 
Custodes Numidae deos. 

rogo ei exstrncto, ipse supra rogom se transfodit, et eodem Igni oonfiimptus 
est." 

35. Quid^ke., *' What, guilty as we are, have ve left nnprofimed?" Nejiuti^ 
I. e. Nefandi, nefm'Uy diri. Froperlyan epithet of those days on vhich the 
Pnetors* couit was closed. Hie fdies) nefattut erit^ per quern tria verba ti^ 
lentur. These were marked with the letter N in the Roman cal end a r . 

36. Metu : ** mettu deorum est iurt/3u«, timor deorum contra, iuftitu/jftm.* 
Oricl. 

3^—39. 38. uiincm diffingtu^ *<0 mayest thou forge again." The 
poet's prayer to Fortune is, tliat she would forge anew the swords which had 
been stained by the blood of the Bomans in the civil war, so that thfiy might 
be employed against the enemies of the republic. While polluted with ciril 
blood they must be the objects of hatred and aversion to the gods. Retuaot. 
Bentley remarks that '* blunted" '* dull-edged" swords, would more properly 
be assigned to the whetstone than the anml^ and that such a repetition of the 
same idea, as exists in incude rectuum, is intolerable. He reads, utinam nova 
Ineude diffingcu bbcoctum in Matsagetatt &c. Comparing Fers. Y. 10{; Mart. 
XI. 53,*&c. — 39. In Massagetat Arabatnuey ** To be wielded against the Mas- 
s^etsB and the Arabians." The Massagetss were a branch of the great Scy- 
thian race, and, according to Herodotus (I. 204), occupied a level tract of 
country to*the east of the Caspian. Larcher considers their name equivalent, 
probably, to " Eastern Oeta" HistcHre d' Herodote, vol. viil. p. 333. ( TaUe 
GiograpJuqwf). 

Odb XXXVI.— Plotlus Numida having returned, after an absence of ten 
years, from Spain, where he had been serving under Augustus in the Canta- 
brian war, the poet bids his friends celebrate, in due form, so joyous an event. 
TUs ode would appear to have been written about ▲. v. c. 730, when Augustus 
returned, although Flotius may have arrived at Rome some short time pre- 
vious. 

1— >10. I. Et thuire ei JIdibutftce. ** With botfa incense and the musle of 
thelyre^aadtheUoodofattesrdiietothefiiUllinaBtofoarTOW." The an- 
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Qui nunCf Hesperia sospes ab ultima, 

Caris multa sodalibus, 5 

NuUi plura tamen dividit oscuU 

Quam dulci Lamiae, memor 
Actae non alio rege piiertiae, 

Mutatasque simul togae. 

Gressa ne careat pulchra dies nota : 10 

cient sacrifioes were accompanied with the music of tlie lyre and flute. — 3. Nu' 
midcB. A cognomen of the Flotian and ^'^ilian lines. — 4. Hesperia ab ttUimaf 
" From furthest Spain." Referring to the situation of this country as figirthest 
to the west. Hesperia was a more common name for Italy, as lying to the 
west of Greece. For distinction's sake, Spain was sometimes csilled lleiperia 
ottima. Italia is caUed, simply, Hesperia, Od. ni. 6, 8.-6. DividU, ^* Dis- 
tributes." — 8. Non alio rege, " Under the same preceptor." Anthox. Orel- 
lius considers that pueritia refers to Horace, regt to Plotius, *' mindftil that 
my childhood was passed under no other king." In allusion to a game of the 
youths. In which they elected some one of their schoolmates as rex, or du*. 
Comp. Epp. I. 1, 59, pueri ludtnteSy bbx eris, aiurit. The Gredcs had a 
similar game, fiewiXivitt nrttiZut. — PiterticB, by syncope. Thus lamnce, Od. IL » 
1 ; surpuerat, Od. IV. 13, 20. — 9. MutaUeqite simul toga. Toung men, among, 
the Romans, when they had completed their seventeenth year, laid aside the 
toga prcetexta, and put on the t(^a viriUs, or manly gown. — 10. Cressa nota, 
" a white mark." The Romans marked their lucky days, in the calendar 
with white, or chalk, and their unlucky days with black. For cressa, Erasmus 
and others read Thresm, quoting Pliny VII. 40, who mentions that the 
Thkaoiaits usually threw into an urn a white or black pebble every day, as 
each day was of happiness or sorrow. Fhylarchus, from whom Pliny borrowed 
this, attributes this custom to the Sctthiaits; and the old Scholiasts, Acron 
Porphyrion, &c., to the Cretaks. But Bentley remarks, that in no case can 
this mode of explanation suit this passage, for whether the mack were white 
or black, it would still be a Thressa nota, whereas a sign indicative only of Joy, 
is reqtdred here. Harduin reads Cressa nota, by which he understands a 
" cask of Cretain wine," comparing FcUemi nota. Serm. I. 10 ; and Carm. II. 
5. But the wine of Crete was chiefly the possum, something of the consis- 
tency of honey, rich, sweet, and luscious, which could not form the staple 
drink for a joyous festival. BenUey then explains Cressa nota as *' a white 
mark ;" *^pro cretee vd cretia nota, since the ancient Latins denominated dialk 
from the large island Crete, although it came firom a very smalUaland Cttmo- 
lus, which was adjacent. He compares Sat. IL 3, 246 : 

Quorsum abeant ? sanin* creta ana carbone notandi ? 

and the imitation by Persius, Sat. Y. 

Qucque sequenda forent, quseque vitanda vicissim 
ma prius creta, mox luec carbone notasti ? 

Cressa. i. q. " oJ&o, Candida, quia creta ex Qimolo, parva insula prope Cretam 
ista, a nantis Cretendbus Romara advebebatux.^ Obsix. 
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Neu promptae modus amphorae, 

Neu morem in Salium sit requies pedum, 

Neu multi Damalis meri 

Bassum Threicia vincat amystide, 

Neu desint epulis rosae, 15 

Neu vivax apium, neu breve lilium. 

1 1 —20. 1 1 . Neu pramkBf ftc, *' Nor let us gpare the contents of the wine- 
jar taken from the vault."— 12. SaMai. The Salii, or priests of Mars, twelve 
in number, were instituted by Nnma. They were so called because, on solemn 
oecasions they used to go through the dty dancing (taltantes). After finish- 
ing their solemn procession they sat down to a splendid entertainment. 
Hence SaUaretdapet means, *'a splendid banquet.'* SaUiim for saliorum; 
thus, also, in Od. IV. 1, 28, andBaotum for Bceotorum, Epp. H. 1, 244. 
Bome consider the word to be an adjective for taUaremj but there is no in 
stance of its occurreooe, save one in an antique passage in Festus, Sitlia 
virgines. Beqtsies pedum. Compare: 

Come knit hands and heat the grotmd, 
Jn a light fantastic round. — Cohus, 143. 

— — Come, my queen, take hands with me 
Atid rodt Mtf ground whereon these sleepers be. 

Mid. Night. Dream, IV. 1. 

18. Mum DamaUi meri, **the hard-drinking Damalis." Damalis firequently 
oecurs as the name for fiamale servants in inscriptions. It is curious that as 
Horace would, naturally, have been somewhat acquainted witii the household 
of Lioiti, so we find the names of those female slaves, celebrated by him, in- 
scribed in tlie cokimbcario Lioice of Blauchin. Thes. p. 33 : 

DAMALIS : LIVL£* SARCINATRIX. 

So LIYIJE CHLOE, mentioned, Od. XXm., 

And LIVIiB LALAGE, Ode XXII. 

This record was discovered at Bome in 1727.— 14. Baman, Probably the son 
of Q. CsBCilius Bassus, who, in A.v.a. 709, led a portion of the army of Fom- 
pey.— Threicia amyHide, " In tossing off the wine-cup after the Thracian 
fashion." The an^stii (ifiuftms) was a mode of drinking practised by the 
Thracians, and consisted in draining the cup without once closing the lips 
(«, priv. fjM9», claudo). It denotes, also, a large kind of drinking-cup. "A/m^- 
rtt—rw%x^ts irierte. Hetych. Comp. Eurip. Cyd. 416, i$fg«r' inrftWr t* 
Stfjuimt iXxvfxe. The meaning of the passage is. Let Bassus, though other- 
wise most temperate, be on this day so ezhilirated with Joy, and indulge so 
eagerly in the pleasures of the bowl, that not even Damalis, that famous 
tipler, shall surpass him in draining off the Thracian goblets. The Thraoians 
are satirized by Archilochus as drunkards : 

'CXerme ws »vXov Bfvor ^ 
Bivii &viiiH *iH &«.<..— Fr. 5. 

16. Vivax apium, *' the parsley long retaining verdure." The poet is thought 
to allude to a kini of wild parsley^ of a beautiful verdure, which preserves its 
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Omnes in Damalin putres 

Deponent oculos : nee Damalis novo 
Divelletur adnltero, 

Lascivis hederis amhidosior. 20 



CARMEN XXXVn. 

AD SODALES. 

Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus ; nunc Saliaribus 

freahness for a long period.— i2!r«M liUum, ** The Bhort-lived Uly."— 17. Putret, 
"Wanton." 'O^BaX/jf) xXt^ifMtM xv/tMivBvrtt iattfrwet irtt^fHirof »m ift- 
Ts^'&yd^w d^X«twm Ttxilem.VhyiAoga.L^lS. Nee..,diceUeiur. The meaning 
is, ** All, without exception, shall tnm their loving eyes on the beanteona 
Damalis, yet, Damalis shall* not, for a moment, tear herself from her lover re- 
cently returned {nooo\ which she might, perhaps, have done in the case of some 
other gallant during so free and wild a banquet.**— 20. Atnbitiotiort *'Encir- 
ellng him more dosdy.'* The same comparison is in Eurip. Hec., and CatnlU 

LXI. 33 : 

Mentem amore revindens , 

Ut tenax hedera hue ethno 
Arborem implicat errant. 

Ons XXXVII.— At the first announcement of the i^etory at Aotinm, 
Horace encourages his companions to give free reigns to joy and hilarity, yet 
still to honour and admire the noble spirit and bold resolntiion of the ill-&ted 
Cleopatra. "With the triie spirit of a Boman dtlcen he is sQent of his fUlow- 
Soman, Antony. The senate, too, had not proclaimed war against Aim, but 
against Cleopatra» and Augustus triumphed not oatntfUy over his fkUen 
colleague in the triumvirate, but over an EgyptJaa qnean. It was, indeed, his 
interest, that men should qieedily forget that Ua fbiiMr friend and relative 
bad been, by him, forced to death, and that in the glan atiletarj the Romans 
should be flattered, not alarmed. 

The tidings of the death of both, w«re brought to SoOBik In the antomn of 
A. V. o. 724, by M. Tullius Cicero^ the son of the orator and then Contul 
Suffectuti and that this Is one of the earliest lyric compositions of Horace, is 
inrabable, as well from its subject as by the Irr^^darity of hs composition, 
such as the synalephe in v. 6, and neglect of the csssura in vs. 5 and 14. 

As usual, the key-note of this ode is borrowed fttnn Alcnus, Fr. 4 : 



Nvv XC^ fuBC^rOw Koi ritm itfig fitmv 



But Horace, at once, turns from the Oredan lyrist's sul^ect, and makes his 
theme Roman ; and yet we cannot know how tar the color ortttionu et sty^ 
is original, for Alcaans's song of triumph on the death of the LeaUan tyrant 

<«l06t. 

Yufw— mmc. This repetition adds great emphasis to the passage.— Li- 
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Qmare pulvmax deorum 

v^^ Tempus erat dapibus, sodales, 

Anteliac neias depipomete Csecubum 5 

Cellis avitis, dum Capitolio 
Re^na dementes ruinas^ 
Funus et imperio parabat 

bem. Not "Qnchained," but ** in free sod UToly meanue." Comp. Od. ni. 
18,15, Gauiet—pejfuliste fossor- Ter pede terram. 

2—6. a. Nunc SaHarUnUt &c., '* Now, time it were, to deck the temples of 
fhe gods with a splendid banquet.** The meaniBg becomes plainer by a para- 
phrase : " We were right, my friends, in waiting untU the present moment : 
this was indeed the true period for the expression of onr Joy." We most 
imagine these words to have fwoceeded from the poet after the Joyous cere- 
monies had already begun. Tenqna erai, eondsa temporum attractiono 
*' fiurtum illud Jamdudum oportebat, etiam atquo etiam nunc oportet ;*' quo 
iX»o oessationem reprehendit. Ariti, Ecdes. 877 : 

« 

SaUarUnu daptbut. Literally, "with a Sslian banquet." Consult note on 
verse 12 of the preceding ode.— 3. Fuimnar. The primitlTe meaning of this 
term is, a cushion or pillow for a coadi ; it is then taken to dwote the couch 
itself; and finally it signifies, from the operation of a peculiar custom among 
the Romans, a temple or sbxine of tiie gods. When a general had obtained 
a signal Tictory, a thanksgiving was decreed by the senate to be made in all 
the temples ; and what is called a Le^tstemknn took place, when couches 
were unread for the gods as if about to feast ; and their images were taken 
down frx>m th^ pedestals, and placed upon these couches around the altars, 
which were loaded with the richest dishes. Dr. Adam, in his wort: on Boman 
Antiquities, states that on such occasions the image of Jupiter was placed 
in a reclining posture, and those of Jnno and Minerva erect on seats. The 
remark is an erroneous one. The custom to which he refers was confined to 
solemn festivals in honour of Jove. Comp. Val. l\iaz. II. 1, 2. With regard 
to the meaning we have assigned im^omor in the text, and which is not given 
by some lexicogr^hers, consult Emesti, Clav. Cic. §. v. — 5. Antehacy ** Pre- 
viously," i. e. duiing the public danger. To be pronounced as a dissyllable 
(onl-^oo).— The place of the caesura is not accuratelji observed either in this 
or the Uth line. Consult CkuticeU Jmtmait vol. iz. p. 854, and conclusion of 
Introduction. — dBcubtun, Used here to denote any of the more g^erons kinds 
of wine. Comp. note on Ode I. 20, 9.-6. CeBis avUis, *' vlnnm Jam ab avis 
nostris in apotheds conditum." Obvll. — Dttrn Capitolio^ &o., "While a 
frenzied queen was preparing ruin for the Capitol and destruction for the 
empire." An hypallage for dum Capitolio tegina demensj ftc. Horace in- 
dulges here in a spirit of poetic exaggeration, since Antony and Cleopatra 
intended merely, in case they proved victorious, to transfer the seat of empire 
from Rome to Alexandria. Dio Cassius (1. 4, voL i. p. 606, ed, Beknar) states 
as one of the rumours of the day, that Antony had promised to bestow Hie 
city of Rome as a present upon Cleopafira» and to remove the government to 
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Contaminato cum grege turpium 
Morbo virorum, quidlibet impotens 10 

Sperare, fortunaque dulci 
Ebria : sed minuit furorem 

Vix una sospes navis ab ignibus : 
Mentemque lymphatain Mareotico 

Redegit in veros tlmores^ 15 

Caesar ab Italia volantem 

Egypt,— JBegina. The poet, designedly, uses a term detested by the Bomans. 
Cleopatra is thus denominated on her coins : 

BA2IAI22A * KAEOIIATPA • eEA • NEflTEPA. 

Dementet ruinat, "Destruction dictated by frenzy," dementer cogitateu, 
Obell. Cleopatra herself was demerut hurried away by an insane lust for 
powOT, and therefore desired possession of Borne. Comp. Florus, IV. 11 : 
HiBC mulier MgypHa ab ebrio imperatore pretium Ubidinum Bomanum impe' 
rium petUt. 

9—14. 9. ContemUnato cum gregCy &c., ** With a contaminated herd of 
followers polluted by disease." ** Hos multa cum acerbitate yocat gregem 
eontatmnatum (impurum acfcednm) virorum morbo turpium, id. est, qui turpi 
morbo illicit^ libidinis laborabant, morbosorum spadonum ; morbus etiam 
ut firtf et ir&ht de impora roluptate." Oreix. The word grege, too, is used 
to express contempt. Thus Tac. Ann. XY. 37 : Nero uni ex iUo contamina- 
torum grege in modum solemnium confugiorum denuptU, This intai»eta- 
tion agrees with that of Benttey, who, however, ol^ects to the expression tn- 
rorum, as applied to this guilty crew. '* Virorum nomine^ fdtifidlorj non dig- 
naretur Etmuckott qui temiviri poUui tdfetimuB, vtA monttra dicendi eratU." 
He proposes, thm, for morbo virorum^ opprdbtotorum, quoting Horn. 

And Sat L7: 

Senravit ab omni 
Non solum fSncto, vemm opprobrio quoqoe turpi, 

but Ftrorum ts used, xar U^ondavt for semiviros eunuchog.—lO. Quidiibet inqto' 
tens tperaret ** daring enough to hope for anything." A Gnecism for impotens 
ut quidlibet speraret. *^ Impotens dicitur, qui cum ncm sui compos sit, propterea 
andefe et quamvis cupidinem ezplere Jussit." Obell. In the classic writers 
impotens generally has the force of kx^m^iSy effirenatuSt iTicontinens, ** unrea- 
lonable,*' "unrestrained in desire," &c.— II. Fortunaque dtdci ebria, "And 
intoxicated with prosperity." Ebria. Copied from the Greek expressions Mg- 
Bvtn l^ttrt. Anacr. Frag. 17 ; MtBCetv rtue ^tXnuxicue ; Theophr. «}/emm ixuwtf 

/Mdvuf rSfuyiOu rSf nirfoy/Uftn i Demosth 13. Sospes ab ignffnu, " Saved 

from the flames." We have here somewhat of poetic exaggeration. Ciec^ 
pa^ fled with sixty ships, while three hundred were taken by Augustus. 
Many of Antony's vessels, however, were destroyed hy Are during the action. 
AKTB. The akuslon is to Antony's vessels. He lost 300 ships, and escaped 
from the eneooj with but one, the Flwtorian gallev— 14. Lympkatam marc. 
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Remis adiirgens, accipiter velut 
MoUes coliimbas, aut leporera citus 
Venator In campis nivalis 

Haemoniae ; daret ut catenia 20 

Fatale monstrum : quae generosiais 
Perire quaerens, nee muUebriter 
Expavit ensem, nee latentes 
Classe cita reparavit oras : 

UicOf wfAx^fey^nxTtf " Bfaddened with Mareotic wine." ▲ bitter, though not 
strictly accurate, allusion to the luxurious habits of Cleopatra. The poet 
pretends in this way to account for the panic which seized her at Actinm. — 
Mareotico. The Mareotic wine was produced along the borders of the Lake 
Mareotis, at MareOy a town of lower iE;gypt near Alexandria. It was a light, 
sweetish, white wine, with a delicate perfume, of easy digestion, and not apt to 
affect the head, though the allusion of Horace would seem to imply that it had 
not always preserved its innocuous quality. 

16—23. 16. Ab Italia volaatem. Sec, " Pursuing her with swift galleys, as 
she fled from Italy." The expression Ab Italia wtlarUem is to be explained 
by the circumstance of Antony and Cleopatra's having intended to make a 
descent upon Italy before Augustus should be apprised of their coming. 
Hence the iiight of Cleopatra, at the battle of Actium, was in reality ab Italia. 
** Hem poetioe itaproponit, ac si Octavianus Cleopatram statim post victoriam 
in .£gyptum usque persecutus esset, cumtamen demum, ▲. u. c. 724, se ipsa 
Interfecit.*' OsELL.-^Accipiter, " Swift as the hawk." A proverb^ See Horn, 
n. ^ 138 : 

Uftkidifte y iwif»vn war) Mgeuirnuri mwttO^t 
*Hvrt %if»»s iito-9*9, cX««(«T«r«f tnrlfifSv. 

Compare, also, Virg. Esu XI. 721 . — ^20. Hamonue. Hsemonia was one of the 
early names of Thessaly. — NiocUis, Bffixrif x'^'* i^ xttrJi^^vrn. Eurip. Andr. 
245. — Daret lU Catenis. Octavian excessively desired to take Cleopatra alive. 
See Plut. Ant. 78 : Tit n^xk^tov crf/A^t «iXi6«Wf, 4» ZCvnrtu, /uAXirrw riie 
KkMrir^ng l^rns xfctrijc-cu »«i /«{ i^fiu-n m^i rSf xj^ni^^rm »m fuytt w^if 
li^xt fyyUT9 rou SfiAfifiWt xm^myctyuf xur^f, 

21. Fatale monstrum, ** The fated monster," i. e. the fated cause oi evil to the 
Roman world. — Quee. A construction r^is t* nsfuuri/iaMv, the relative being 
made to refer to the person indicated by monstrum, not to the grammatical 
gender of the antecedent itself. Thus Hom. Odyss. X', 90 : ^vxft 9ffi»Uu 
Tuitflxa xi^*^*' rxiiirri»9 ix^n- Ter. Eun. IV. 3, 3 : Scelus.. .htdificatut est 
virginem.-^ Perire querens. Horace generally unites the infinitive with quaro. 
Thus Od. IIL 4, 39.— MuUebriter. Compare : 

My resolutions placed, and I have nothmg 
0/ unman in me. 

8k.^ Anton. Sf deop., v.. 2. 

23. The poet, with consnmate ddll, has represented the spirit of the Queer 
suddenly rising superior to the weakness of the Woman* Before, she fled from 
unreal terrorii now, when danger is pre8;.inf , ih« f jrgets her sex and dares he* 
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Ausa et jacentem visere reglam 25 

Vultu serene, fortis et asperas 

roic deeds. — Expaoii eruem. An allusion to the attempt which Cleopatra made 
upon her own life, when Froculeius was sent by Augustus to secure her person. 
Nee latentett &c., "Nor sought with a swift fleet for secret shores." Cita, 
*' Swift," *' rapid," not mota atque trandata^ sc. across the isthmus, a sense 
which cita could not bear. By kOente* oras are meant coasts lying concealed 
from the sway of the Bomaps. Plutarch states, that Cleopatra formed the 
design, after the battle of Actium, of drawing a fleet of vessels into the AraUan 
Gulf; across the neck of land called at the present day the Isthmus of Sues, 
and of seeking some remote cotmtry, where she might neither be reduced to 
slavery nor involved in war. The biographer adds, that the first ships trans- 
ported across were burned by the natives of Arabia Petrsea, and that Cleopatra 
subsequently, abandoned the enterprise, resolving to fortify the avenues of 
her kingdom (gainst the approach of Augpustus. The account, however, 
which Dio Cassius gives, difEiers, in some respect, from that of Plutarch, since 
it makes the vessels, destroyed by the Arabians, to have been built on that 
side of the isthmus. Comp. Plutarch, Fit Anton. LXIX. vol. vi. p. 143, ed. 
Hutten ; and Dio Cassius, LI. 7, vol. i. p. 637, ed Eeimar. Thus Anthon. 
But the interpretation given by Orellius is much more ppetical : " Spe novi 
regni condendi, alias sibi parare et assequi studuit regiones (re— parare sibi) 
pro iUis, quas amittendas Csesarique relinquendas esse videbat, i. e. pro 
Egypto. Many explain reparatiit, by "repair to," "arrive at," a meaning 
which Bentley remarks the word has not in any classic wvtter. — He proposes 
to read penetramt "hoc est, non anfngit' in Innginqua terrarum loca quo Au- 
gustus aut non potuisset, ant nolusset eam perbcqnere." 

25—26. 25. Jacentem reglam^ " Her palace plunged in afBiction," The 
reading /ocen^em is objected to by Bentiey, because we learn from all history 
that her palace was tmir^fured, i^hile he maintains that jacentem must mean 
"Jying in ruins." He therefoNT proposes TcKcntem "* hoe est deioiatam, va- 
ettam : qtUppe AnUcorum turbas et parantorum agndna diffugerant" com- 
paring Od. IV. 14. Jlexandreatupplex— VACVAU paie/ecitatdam,— 26. ^ortit 
et aspercut &c., "And had courage to exasperate by her touch the en- 
raged serpents." AtperaSf not" propter iquamat"'byAiav<Utirata*. Comp. 
Virg. Geor. HI. 433 : Anguu . . . euperque riti atque exterritus <Bttu, Qorace 
here adopts the common opinion of Cleopatra's death having been occasioned 
by the bite of an asp, the animal having been pifeviously iiritated by the queen 
with a golden bodkin. There is a great deal of doubt, however, on this snbject, 
88 may be seen from Plutarch's statement. After* mentioning the common 
«toiy, which we have just given, the biognipher remarks : " It was likewise 
reported that she carried about with her certain poison in a hollow bodldn 
which she wore in her hair ; yet there was neither any mark of poison on her 
body, nor was there any serpent found in the monument, though the track of 
a reptile was said to have been discovered on the sea-sands opposite the 
windows of her apartment. Others, again, have afBrmed, th&t she had two 
small punctures on her arm, apparently occasioned by the asp's sting ; and to 
this Csesar obviously gave credit, for her effigy, which he carried in triumph, 
had an asp on the arm.*' It is more than probable that the asp on the arm 
of the efiOgy was a mere ornament, mistaken by the populace for a symbolical 
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Tractare Serpentes, ut atrum 
Corpore combiberet venenum, 

Deliberata morte ferocior : 
SaBvis Libumis scilicet invidens 30 

Privata deduci superbo 

Non humilis mulier triumplio. 

allasion to the manner of Cleopatra's death. Or we may eondude witii 
Wrangham, that there would of course be an asp on the diadem of the eflBgy, 
because it was peculiar to the kings of Egypt. The serpent was the emblem 
of immortality or of death-^the portal to the former ; and, probably, the statue 
of Cleopatra had been formed hi ^ypt and by JEgyptian artists, who would, 
naturally, hare given her the emblems of death and immortality. Upon many 
of the paintiE^s, found lately in Etruscan tombs, this serpent is depicted 
iehmd the shoulder of the individual represented : and thus Yhrgil. haa more 
correctly represented Cleopatra, JEn. VIII. 696 : 

Begina in mediis potrio vocat agmina ristro 
Neoium etiam geminos a tergo respidt angues. 

if this hypothesis be correct, there results a curious coincidence between the 
symbolical ritual of the Etruscans and .Egyptians, many instances of which 
have been already remarked by the learned. 

29>-32. 29. Deliberata morte ferocior^ " Becoming more fierce by a deter- 
mined resolution to die." Morte is the ablative of the instrument. " Per 
mortem deliberatam ferocior fiscta."—OREXX. 30. Samt Ubumis, Sec, *'Be- 
eaose, behig a proud-souled woman, she disdained being led away in the 
hostile galleys of the Libumians, deprived of her queenly state, for the pur- 
pose of gracing the insulting triumph of Augustus."— 32. Non humUis, by 
mtririK, " Of noblest spirit." ** Nam et Tit. Livius refert, 111am, cum de 
industria a Cflesareindnlgentiustractaretur, identidem dicere solitam : w 6ft- 
•ftfiiCr»/uu.** PoBPHTB. — Superbo trwmpho is here put, by a Grsecism, for ad 
-uperbum trwm^hum. The nonet Libuma, were a kind of light galleys used 
by the Libumians, an Blyrian race along the coast of the Adriatic, addicted 
to piracy. To ships of this construction Augustus was, in a great measure, 
indebted for his victory at Aotium. They were commanded by Agrippa, who 
obtained for his prowess the corona rostrata. The vessels of Antony, on the 
other hand, were remarkable for their great site. Compare the tumid de- 
scription of Florus (IV. 11,5):'* Turribus,atquetabulatis allevatn casteUorum 
et urbium specie, non sine gemitn maris, et labore ventorum ferebantur." 
Yegetins de re MiUt. asserts, that the Llbumian vessels were impelled by 
paddle-wheels fixed at dther side, worked by oxen round a capstan. An idea 
which is perhaps favoured by the eoithets, agUitt vefor, eita, &c., luaaDy given 
to them by the poets. 
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CARMEN XXXVIII 

AD PUERUM. 

Persicos odi, puer apparatus ; 
DlspKcent nexae phllyra coronae ; 
Mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur. 

Simplici myrto nihil allabores 5 

Sedulus curse ; neque te mlnlstrum 
Dedecet myrtus, neque me sub arcta 
Vite bibentem. 

Odb XXXVIII.— In the aatunmal season, the poet reclining under a trellis 
entwined with vines, asaerts that he will indulge in wine, not crowned with 
flowers, as usual, but merely with a myrtle garland. Designedly, and with a 
certain concealed il^etutx, he closes the first book of his lyric pieces with so 
simple and brief an ode, well knowing that each and all his compositions 
would be gladly received by his countrymen, to whom he had chiefly made 
known the beauty of the lyric poesy of the Greeks. He appears, also purposely, 
to have placed before this, the magnificent ode which precedes ; one which he 
well knew would inspire his countrymen with wonder and admiration. 

1 — 5. 1. Perricot ajtpmrattu^ " The festal preparations of the Persians," 
i. e. luxurious and costly preparations. The Persicot apparatut Horace had 
probably witnessed at Rome, in the household of the son of Phrahates, who 
had lons^ been a hostage there ; and in the Eastern pomp and retinue of Tire- 
dates, who had come to entreat the aid of Augustus. The Persians were 
noted for the splendour of their decorations. Comp. Xenoph. Cyrop. VIII. 
8, 15 : kTJik fuv »mi O^vmaM^rt^*/ yt yvv rrXv 9 M Kv^av uV). Thus Spencer ; 

Thatitdidpass 

The wealth of th* East^ and pomp of Persian kings. 

8. Ne£<B fMlpra corona^ " Chaplets formed by the rind of the linden." The 

ancients used the inner rind of the linden tree, which was sweet smelling and 

pliant, to tie together the various flowers which formed the garland. Comp. 

Phomutus, C. 25, r(»f r«; a"nf»*Sv irX»*ke tlmSttn rf} ^tkC^ct tuxi^rBcLi /AtiXXst. 

3. Mitte tectttrif " Give up the search for." Sera. Comp. Lucian Nigrin : 

rai»f fcitn ctvrSt Kc} «*«(« xxt^if kyttrSyrttf. — 4. Moretur^ *' Lingers beyond 

its season," 

Tis the last rose of simimer 
Left blooming alone. — Moo&s. 

5. Nihil aOaborei teduius cttra, " Strive not with earnest care to add any- 
thing." AOahorei. Horace, alone, uses this word here, and In Epod. IIL 20. — 
Seduliu euree is a Graecism for teduld cura. Inferior readings are tedvhu eun^ 
and tedultu cura. 
7> Sub aria, L e. derua, ipitta, iw»/MriX^. 
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CARMEN I. — ^AD ASINIUM POLLIONEM. 

MoTUM EX Metello consule civicum, 
Bellique causas et vitia et modos, 
Ludumque Fortunae, gravesque 
Principum amicitias, et arma 

C. AsnniTB Foixio, distingiiished as a soldier, a pleader, and a tragie author, 
was engi^ed in writing ahistory of the dril war. The poet earnestly entreats 
him to persevere, and not to return to the patlis of tragic composition uitil 
he riiould liare completed his promised narrative of Roman affairs. The ode 
describes in glowing colours the expectations entertained by the poet of the 
ability with ^riiicfa Pollio would treat so interesting and difficult a subject. 

For ranarks on the character and writings of Follio, compare Dunhp** 
Roman Literature^ vol. 3, p. 45, seqq. Lond. ed. 

1-^. 1. E* Metello consule, ''From the consulship of Metellns." The 
narrative of Ftdlio, consequently began with tin formation of the govern- 
ment denominated (although erroneously since it was no magiriratw) the 
first triumvirate, l^ Caesar, Fompey, and Crassus, ▲. v. c. 694, in the consul- 
ship of Q. Ctedlius Metellus Cder, and L. Afiranius. This may well be con- 
sidered as the germ of the <dvil wars that ensued, and which blazed forth with 
fury ten years later. The Romans marked the year by the names of the 
consuls, and he who had most sufEhtges, &c., was placed first. The Athenians, 
on the other hand, designated their years by the name of the chief archon, 
w'lo was hence called "A^x*"' 'Er^vv/tMc. Civicum. — An antique word pre- 
served by the poets ; it occurs, also, in Od. III. 24, 26, civica raUet ; thus, also, 
hotticus. The word occurs also in prose, in the phrase coronam civicam dare. 
2. Bellique catuaty &c., " And ofthe causes, and the errors, and the operations, 
of the war." Causas, i. e. the death of Crassus, the death of Julia, and the am- 
bition and rivalry of Caesar and Fompey. Orsix. The term vitia has here a 
particular reference to the rash and unwise plans of Fompey and his followers, 
and, also, to the mismanagement of Crassus in his expedition against the Far- 
thians. Of the conduct of Fompey 's party, Cicero speaks in very strong terms 
(Ep. ad. Fam. YII. 3.), Extra ducem paucosque prseterea (de prindpibus lo- 
qnor) reliqui primum in ipso bello rapaces, deinde in oratione ita crudeles, ut 
ipsam victoriam horrerem. — 3. Ludumque Fortune, ** And of the game tiiat 
Fortime played." — Gravesque principum amidtias, *' And of the fatal confe* 
deracies of the chiefis." An allusion to the two triumvirates. Of the first we 
have already spoken. The second was composed of Octavianus, Antony, and 
Lepidus. Compare Lucan, I. 84. — 4. Arma. We must understand thia 
word to refer tp " single engagements," especially those at Thapsus, Fhanalia^ 
Mnnda, ftc. in order to distinguinh it from BeUa^ v. 2.— All MSS. bavt 
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Nondnm expiads uncta craoribns, 5 

Pericnloflae pienum opos aleas, 
Tractas, et incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 

Paulum seyeias Musa tragcsdis 

«M(a» wlddi Bcntl«7 ol^eets to. beeaoM ohm eooid not be hU to be 

wmela, wvn immfmuttfy after Ihe ci«ae«m«it, nd vlna atlll recU^ witli 

blood. He, therefore, pr o p oe w fineCa, L e. reCeining the Uood-etein long 

afterihe engagement. He lemaika that fineto ooold not but vilfc great 

d HHfnh y, in M88., be ffletingidriiad from imela» and conqieraB for thai 

aion, Tfrg. Geor. HL 493 ; Hor. Od. HL S3 ; Ovid. Trist. 387. Unetm, 

•var, if dcfonded I7 8fl. IX. 13 : 

HoatiUqiie tM^fiiCiv peimna 

Telacmore. 

The nadfaig tmeta after Ut would yiddamnqpleaafav sonnd.— CHmrdtu, L e. 

* blood ahed often axkd fai manj plaoea,~ thoa M/MM* ia iiaad bar the Tngediana 

aa JEech. SappL 262: 



*. ^bmium es^pjativ. Compare Ode L 2, 29, <* em ifaiMr fiarte* aeefau 
JupUer.'*—^, Perieulong plenum, ice., **An imdertaldngfiin of danger and off 
haaaxd." Opu§ ia apidied hj lome, though leas oorrectiiy ire conceive^ to 
the ciTfl war itidt ** Quia In eo, aloat fai alea, plnrima a fortmue &Tor» 
peodent." Dogr, and Linker, The metaphor of the poet is borrowed from 
the Boman gamee of ehanee. from iridgik are deiiTed, also, tiie phrases iaefa 
ut alia, iurt^ytfBm xCfitf, The danger in PoDio'B attempt arose from thia, 
that when party spirit had raged so violently and had not yet dmnbered, and 
irtien an men ciuKj eonaidermtioa had Joined one party or another, he could 
aeareefy hope to wiite a histCMry of that period, howeror impartial, without 
offnioe to lome. Of this hiatory of Pollio's, all we know is, tliat it was oon- 
tinned to the prosci^ption of Cioero and others. It probably waa extended 
down to tiie battle of Philippi ; but that it ended when the diief and only 
power was Tested ia the handa of Augostns rests on mere conjecture. 
7. Incedit per ignes. A proTerbial expression. Comp. Snidas in it wvfi 

Ifti^iXtX^* ttfiXMrri. And Gall. Ep. XLVI. 2 : 

f«Tf rv{ virl rff trtr»it^. 

Thus, also, Shaksp., Hen. YL 1, 3, sc. 1 : 

This late dissension grown betwixt the peers. 
Bums under feigned ashes of forged love. 

•—12. 8. Cineri. The dative put by a Graecism for the ablatire.— 4). PatJ- 

lum teveree, &o. " Let the muse of dignified tragedy be absent for a while from 

our theatres," 1. e. suspend for a season tliy labours in the field of tragic 

oompositioa. — The muse of tragedy is Melpomene, who presided, also, over 

lyric verse. Compare Explanatory Notes, Ode L 24, 3 — PauBum, ** rarnu 

pro PABVMPBB." Obkix. SewrtB. Compare: 

Thence wliat the lofty grave TragctdJiam taught 
In Chorus or Iambic. 

Milt. F. L. IY. 26 
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Desit theatris ; mox ubi publicas 10 

Res ordinaris, grande luunus 
Cecropio repetes cothumo, 

Insigne moestis praesidium reis, 
Et consulenti, JPoUio, curiae ; 

Cui laurus aetemos honores 15 

Delmatico peperit triumpho. 

10. Ubi pt^Ueat res ordinarit, " When thou hast completed thy history of our 
public affairs." The phrase may, also, be rendered, '* when thou hast settled 
our public affairs,*' i. e. when, in the order of thy narrative, thou liast brought 
the history of our country down to the present period of tranquillity and 
repose. The former interpretation is less poetic indeed, but in every other 
point of view decidedly preferable : " donee absoluta sit historia tua. per breve 
tttnpus utique vacare tibi placeat a componendis tragoediis." BoSrderJein, — 
Ordmariit ^ripttrUt ** Ordmare quidem hoc sensu inusitatum est satis : sed 
Noster magnus Novator a Grtecis hoc accepit, qnibus gwr^rruf, obdzkabb, est 
UBBUM SDXBE, ct nfTo^fMt LiBBB, voLXJicEK." Obkll. — TfogceduB. These 
tragedies of FoUio appear to have been soon neglected, as is evident from the 
silence of Quinctilian ; indeed the only author who mentions them is Tacitus, 
in his "Dial, de Orat."— Theairit. This expression proves that Follio's pieces 
were intended for stage representation, and not, as some have supposed, 
merely for the closet. Only one fragment is quoted from tiiem, in Charis. p. 
56, ** Fenerit antittita cuprcu" i. e. dofkv, banigna ; from which, however, we 
may infer that he affected an antique and obsolete style. — 11. Grande nwrniu, 
&c., " Thou wilt resume the important task with all the dignity of the Athe- 
nian tragic style," i. e. thou wilt return to thy labours in the walks of 
tragedy, and rival, as thou hast already done, the best efforts of the dramatic 
poets of Greece. The eoGnumus (x0do(vos) is here put figuratively for tragedy. 
IS. Cecropio. Equivalent to AUico, and alluding to Cecrops as the founder of 
Athens. The epithet is peculiarly appropriate, when we consider the com- 
plete isolation of Tragedy in Athens. 

13—33. 13. Insigne mmtis, *c., "Distinguished source of aid to the 
sorrowful accused." AUnding to his abilities as an advocate, but peculiarly 
to his defence of Asprenas, Mdschus, and Apollodorus, all of whom were 
accused of administering poison. — 14. CormUenti curia^ "To the senate 
asking thy advice." It was the duty of the consul or presiding magistrate to 
ask the opinions of the individual senators (conntlere semUum). Here, 
however, the poet very beautifully assigns to the senate itself the office of him 
who presided over their deliberations, and in making them ask the individual 
opinion of FoUio, represents them as following with implicit confidence his 
directing and counselling voice. Anth. It is l>etter to understand consttlenti 
\a. the sense of deUberanti^ I. e. " To the senate consulting for the publio 
treal." Obell.— 16. Delmatico triumpho. FoUio triumphed, ▲. v. c. 716, 
over the Farthini, an Dlyrian race, in tlie vicinity of Epidamnus and Delmatia. 
17. Jam nunc minaci, &c. Hie poet fancies himself listening to the recital of 
PolUo's poem, and to be hurried on, by the animated and graphic periods of 
ms firiend, into the midst of combats. PerHringit. Booie read Prattringit, 
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Jam nunc minaci mnrmure comuum 
Perstringis aures, jam litui strepunt ; 
Jam fulgor armorum fugaces 

Terret equos equitumque voltus. 20 

Audire magnos jam videor duces 
Non Indecoro pulvere sordidos, 
Et cuncta teirarum subacta 

Praeter atrocem animum Catonis. 

Juno et deorum quisquis amicior 25 

Afris inulta cesserat impotens 
Tellure, victorum nepotes 
Retulit Inferias Jugurthae. 

•* PBRBTRnrGERE de ouribtu (tcuto t?rf terribiU tonoperetusf/, pa-asxRiicaKRK dt 
octdii tubito tplendore xtel ftdmine prope cacatis." Oreu.— 19. Fugacet terret 
tquoi, &c. " Terrifies the flying steeds, and spreads •lArm over the countenances 
of their riders." Awth. It is better to explain >^gac4ft by a poetic prolepsis, 
*• eo qttod terrentur, fugam mot capturo*." The zeugma in terret is worthy 
of attention.— 21. Audire magnos, Ac. "Already, methinks, I hear the cry of 
mighty leaders, stained with no inglorious dust." That is, methinks I hear the 
generals exciting their troops by exhortations previous to the engagement, or 
eren in the heat of battle. Others erroneously interpret "Audire mihi videor 
te de magnu ducibus recUantem." For the phrase audire ndeor, compare 
JEsch. 8. c. T. 95, tirvir09 2fi«(«« ; and Find. Fyth. IV. 104, •£» (f<y0v •un 
W^e tiruv Dante, Infem. XXXIII, 9, Parlare e lagrimar mi vedrainsierme. 
Audire. Since what follows refers to tight not hearing, Bentley reads mdere. 
soroparing Ter. Ad. III. 3, videre videor ^va. diem ilium, and Cic.Cat. IV. t.-^ 
S2. Non indecoro pulvere. Sail. Jug. 85, Sudorem puloerem et alia talia nobia 
r^inquunt nobilet. — 23. Et cuncta terrarum, &o., " And see the whole world 
subdued, except the intrepid soul of Cato." After cuncta understand loca, 
Cato the younger is alluded to, who put an end to his existence at Utica. 

25 — 40. 25. Juno et deorum. See. ** Juno, and whosoever of the gods, more 
friendly to the people of Africa, unable to resist the power of the fates, had 
retired from a land they could not then avenge, in after days offered up the 
descendants of the conquerors as a sacrifice to the shade of Jugurtha." The 
victory at Thapsus, where Cesar triumphed over the remains of Pompey's 
party in Africa, and after which Cato put an end to his own existence at 
Utica, is here alluded to in language beautifully poetic. Juno, and the other 
tutelary deities of Africa, compelled to bend to the loftier destinies of the 
Roman name, in the Punic conflicts and in the war with Jugurtha, are sup- 
posed, in accordance with the popular belief on such subjects, to have retired 
from the land which they found themselves unable to save. In a later age. 
tiowever, taking advantage of the civU dissensions among the conquerors, they 
make the battle-field at Thapsus, where Roman met Roman, a vast place of 
laerifice, as it were, in which thousands were immolated to the manes of Ju- 
furtha and the fallen fortunes of the land.— -26. Juno. The Romans confoiindod 
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Quis non Latino sanguine pinguior 
Campus sepulciis impia prcslia 30 

Testatur, audituraque Medis 
Hespeiiae sonitum ruinae ? 

Qui gurges, aut quae flumina lugubrls 
Ignara belli ? quod mare Dauniae 

Non decoloravere caedes? 35 

Quae caret ora cruore nostro ? 

their own goddess Juno with Adarte of the Phoenicians and Carthagenlans 
whence this latter power la often denominated on coins as IN VICT A C^- 
LESTIS, and JUNO C^LESTIS. Deorum, i. e. Baal, Moloch, Melcarth, 
and Minerva. Cet*er<xt. It was usual for the victor, previous to destroying a 
town, to entreat (jevocare) its tutelary deity to depart. Comp. Eurip. Troad. 
23, Neptunus : 

At/ir« T0 xXuvn "IX/tfv fi«f*cCs r ifjtcvg. 

Virg. JEn. II. 351, Excettere omnet adytit arisque relictu Di. Tac. Hist. V. 
13, Expcusee repente delttbri (the temple of Jerusalem) foret et audita major 
humand vox excederb decs. Some commentators explain impotent by 
»»f»rr)s Tyjs ifyvs, '*onquelled in wrath;" but the nature of the verse le- 
quires that it should hi Joined with cetsercUt not with rettuUt.—VI. Nepotejt. 
The poet alludes, particularly, to the battle of Thapsa ; in which 10,000 Ro- 
mans fell on the side of Pompey. — 28. Inferia* Jugurthte. Compare Lucan, 
IV. 788 • 

Excitet invisas dine Karthaginis umbras 
Inferiis Fortuna novis, ferit iste cruentus 
Hannibal et Pseni tarn dira piacula Manes. 

The poet mentions Jugurtha in preference to the other conquered monarchs, 
for the work of Sallust, at this time, was in the hands of all ; from which 
Horace had learned that the oivU discords, which afterwards prevailed, had 
their origin in the Jurgurthine war. — 29. Quit non Latino^ &c. The poet, as 
an inducement for Pollio to persevere, enlarges in glowing colours on the 
lofty and extensive nature of the subject which occupies the attention of hia 
friend. — Ptnguior. iEsch. Pers. 805, ^iXnv sriettr/Mt BttarSv x^»''' Virg. Geor. 
I. 491 : 

Non fUit indignum superis bis sanguine nostro 
Emathiam et latos Hnmi pinguescere campos. 

3 . AudUumque MediSt &c. " And the sound of the downfall of Italy, heard 
even by the distant nations of the East." Under the term Medit there is a 
special reference to the Parthlans, the bitterest foes to the Roman name. — 
Hetperioy Here an adjective joined with ruina, and used of Italy ; as above, 
Od. I. 36, 4, of Spain. — 34. Datmia ctedety ** The blood of the Romans." 
Datmia is here put for Ita^ or RomantB. Compare note on Ode I. 22, 13. 
Gurgite. The emphasis of the passage is greatly encreased by the accumula- 
tion of metaphors, gurgUett mnret fluminumj orcty all polluted with blood. — 

V 
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Sed ne, lelictis, Musa procax, jocis, 
Ceae retractes munera naenise : 
Mecum Dlonaeo sub antro 

Quaere modos leviore plectro. 40 

CARMEN n. 

AD SALLUSTIUM CBISPUM. 

Nullus argento color est avaris 
Abdito terris, inimice lamnae, 

37. Sed ne reUetis, &e. ** Bafc do not, bold Miue, abandon sportlTe tbemes, ' 
and resome the task of the C»an iKrge." i. e. nerer again boldly presume to 
direct thy fiseble efftnts towards snbjects of so grave and moomfnl a diaracter. 
The esprenion Caae ncenim refers to Simonides, the funoos bard of Ceos, 
distinguished as a writer of moomfal el<^. Cic. de legg. n. S4, fflmonidis, 
po^tae tenenimi pnecipua in commovenda miseradone virtus, nt quidem in 
bae eum parte omnibus €;Jas operis auctorilnis pneferant. Mtmercty ** Sunt 
cmnia ea qtue prcutare debet 9^90t, ut laudem mereatur." Orell. — 39. Dith' 
tueo tub antrot ** Beneath some cave sacred to Yenns." Dione was the 
mother of Venos, whence tlie epithet Diofunu applied to the latter goddess 
and what ocmcemed her. — €0. Leoiore pleetro, ** Of a lighter strain." Comp. 
note on Ode I. 2^ 11. 

Ode n. — ^The poet shows that the mere possession of riches can never 
bestow real hapidness. Those alone are truly happy and truly wise, who 
know how to ei^oy, in a becoming manner, the gifts which Fortune may be- 
stow, since, otherwise, present vraalth only gives rise to an eager desire for 
more. 

The ode is addressed to Crispus Sallnstius, n^hew to the historian, and is 
intended, in figtct, as a high encomium on his own wise onployment of the 
ample fortune left him by his uncle. Naturally of a retired and {Ailosophio 
character, Sallust had ronained content with the equestrian rank in whi<^ he 
was bom, declining all the ottea of advancement that were made him by 
Augustus. 

1—12. 1. Ntdlut argento colore *' Silver has no brilliancy.'*— S. Inimice 
lamnee nisi temperatOy &c. " Thou foe to vraalth, unless it gains brillianey by 
moderate use." A less correct explanation is, ** Thou foe to silver, hidden in 
the earth by the avaricious" (avaris). The allusion clearly is to mines of 
silver, and the eidthet avaris must be united vdth terris, Comp. Theocr 
IdyU. XVI. 22: 

Amiftif$M, ri il Ktfi^t i fAv^its M»9t ^;v«^ 

And Shakesp. Ven. and Adon, : 

Foul cankering rust, the hidden treasure frets ; 
But gold that's put to use more gold begets. 

Lamna (for laminai) ptoTperlj denotes plates of gold or silver, i. e. coined 
monqr or wealth in general. Pliny (H. N. 34, 2; mentions that Sallnstius 
had copper mines in the Alpine districts. The construction is, vnimice lam 
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Crispe Sallusti, nia temperato 
Splendeat usu 

Vivet extento Proculeius sbvo 5 

Notus in fratres animl pateml; 
lUum aget penna metuente solvi 
Fama superstes. 

Latius regnes avidum domando 
Splritmn, quam si Libyam remotis 1 

Gnaudibus jungas, et uterque Pcsnus 
Serviat uni. 



fks, fiiri lamna tpiendet. Bent. 3. Criipe SaBwft^ for SaUtuti Cn'tpe ; 
thus Od. II. 11, 2. Hirpine Qu'ncH. This inTenion is frequent in the 
epistles of Cicero aud indicates that the famUia was more connected with 
the writer, than the gent. — 5. Extento (Bvo, ** To distant ages." Proculeitu, C. 
Proculeius Varro MuriBna, a Roman knight, and the intimate friend of 
Augustus. He is here praised for haying shared his estate with his two bro- 
thers who had lost all their property for siding with Pompey in the civil 
wars. — 6. Notiu in fratresy &c. ** Well known for his paternal affection to- 
wards his brethren." Fratreg^ i.e. Gepio and Munena. Proculeius was 
one of those Roman knights to whom Augustas had intended to give Julia 
in marriage. Notut animit i. e. propter animum^ thus nota artium, Odt IV. 
I3j 21. ^^wtiqueoperumTekhinet. Stat. Theb. 11. 274. This construction is a 
GrsBcism which Bent, thinks Horace was the first to introduce.— 7. ^get, i.e. 
vehet, toUit aUi suit per poptUot. Orex.i.. Comp. Virg. ^n. IX. 474 : Pe- 
netrata per urbetn Nuntia Feana nut. Others read agit, but the future is 
preferable, as indicating a never-ceasing flight, and besides corresponding with 
vivet. Bentley also reads c^et, for Horace was forty at this period, Augustus 
in his eighth consulship, and Proculeus accordingly alive. For the manner of 
his death see Flin. XXXVI. 69 : in maximo Stomachi dolore gypso poto ribi 
uUro mortem conscivit. Penna metuente soloi, " On untiring pinion ;" lite- 
rally, " on a pinion fearing to be tired or relaxed." The allusion is a figurative 
one, and refers to a pinion guarding against being enfeebled. Thus srMvJ^oty- 
fi^vri A(/ir0«Bi, metmtque tangi, Od. III. U, 10. Cuipari metuit fides, Od. IV. 
5, 80. ArctoM metuentes eequore tingi, &c. Fama. This poetic goddess ap- 
pears never to have been symbolized in ancient art. — 10. Spiritvm, i. e. -n 
iwiBvfjbfirtftiv, and OvfuS trv0«f, Eurip. Phoeniss, 455 (Herm.) — Begnett " Ho- 
mines locupletes snpe reges dicuntur, ut Od. I. 4, 15 : Regumque turret. 
Orell. Comp. Prov. XVI. 32 : " He that ruleth his spirit is better than he 
that taketh a city." — 11. GadUmt. Gades, now Cadiz, in Spain. — Uterque 
Poentu. Alluding to the Carthaginian power, both at home and along the 
coast of Spain. Thus we have the Poeni in Africa, and the Bastuli Poeni, along 
the lower part of the Mediterranean coast in the Spanish peninsula. Anthoit. 
The allusion is rather to the Poeni, who founded Carthage, and those who 
founded Gades. The oonnexicn.is. "than if you were to unite Lybia(i. e 
Carthage/ to the distant Gades, and thus (jet) the Fcsni in either region shou id 
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Crescit indulffens sibi dims hydrops, 
Nee sitim pellit, nisi causa morbi 
Fugerit venis et aequosus albo 15 

Corpore languor. 

Redditum Cyri solio Phraaten 
Dissidens plebl, numero beatorum 
Eximit Virtus, populumque falsis 

Dedocet uti 20 

yield obedience to thee alone." The inhabitants of Gades were firequently 
called Pcmi ; thus Livy, XXVIII, 37, Suffetes eorum ( Gaditanorum) qui mm- 
mut ett PjEnorvm magittrattu. Also Cic. Balb. — 14, Ignosco tibU ti neque 
FfNOBUM Jura caBes. Schrader for uterque Paeniu read uterque Pontut. 
But such an expression could only be applicable to Augustus. Peerlkamp 
proposed tUerque Phaebiu, i. e. " the regions of the East and West," a reading 
far too bombastic for Horace. — 12. Uni. Understand tibi. 

13 — 23. 13. Cretcet indulgeru tibij &c. "The direfUl dropsy increases by 
self Indulgence." Compare the remark of the scholiast : " EH autem hydro- 
jnco propnum ut quanta ampUus biberit, tanto ampUtu tUiat." The avaricious 
man is here compared to one who is suffering under a dropsy. In either case 
there is the same hankering after what only serves to aggravate the nature of 
the disease. — 15. Aquonu languor. The dropsy {Cifttl^) takes its name fh)m 
the circumstance of toater (0^^) between the skin and flesh, being the most 
visible cause of the distemper, as well as from the pallid hue which overspreads 
the countenance (a^) of the sufferer. It arises in fact Arom too lax a tone of 
the solids, whereby digestion is weakened, and all the ports filled beyond mea- 
sure. Alba. This species of disorder is called by Celsus, III. 21, XtvxA^Xty- 
uuriet. Compare Polyb. XIII. 1, K.tt6eiinf ir) rSv vi^axixSv ovitTtrt truu 
x»vXetv 0u3s xo^»¥ riis \irtBvfi>ieti 4 rwn c^a»dlv vy^uv flr«f«dt0'/f, (ccv u^i rr.v if a-urS 
•ru ffufjutri iiA9to'iv uytcitrri tk, Compare : 

Full of diseases was his carcase blew, 
And a dry dropsie thro' his flesh did flow, 
Which by mis-diet greater daily grew. 

Spbnc. F, Q. I. 4, 23. 

1 7 . Cyri toUo. By the " throne of Cyrus," is here meant the Parthian empire. 

Compare note on Ode I, 2, 22. The Arsacidffi represented themselves to be 

the legitimate successors of Cyrus.— Phraaten. This is Phra&tes the Fourth, 

who, being expelled on account of his cruelty, fled to the king of Scythia 

rod. I. 26, 5.), by whose aid he was restored to empire in a. v. c. 72S. — 18. 

Dissidens pJebi^ "Dissenting from the crowd." Others read Dissidens piebit. 

As regnavit poptUoruniy abstinete irarum^ desine querelmrum, but Priscian 

quotes plebi, and thus ambiguity is avoided, for the construction might be 

supposed to be dissidens numero plebis. Beatorum. The last syllable is to be 

coalesced with Eximet, and is to be pronounced bedtor' Eximit. As Virg. 

£si. YII. 160, jamque iter emensi turres de tecta Lativorum Ardua^ &c. 

Some MSS. have beatum^ a contraction not allowed in the age of Horace, 

except in DeHrn. — 19. Firtus, " True wisdom," — Populumque faisisy &c. 

"And teaches the populace to disuse false names for things." Lit^ "Un- 
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Vocibus, regnum et diadema tutura 
Deferens uni propriamque laurum, 
Quisqiiis ingentes oculo irretorto 
Spectat acervos. 



carmp:n III. 

AD DELLIUM. 

-Squam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem, non- secus in bonis 

teaches," lUTttfjtMvBanu was is used here in its proper signification and 
not for the simple docet.—22. Propriamque laurum^ "And the lasting 
laurel," ** laurum manentem et certam.'* Thus Sat. II. 2, 5, propria ma- 
nera. Virg. JEn. III. 85, Da propriam Thyvthrcee domum....€t man- 
turam urbem.~23. Oculo irretorto^ " With a steady gaze," i. e. without an 
envious look. Not regarding them with the sidelong glance of envy, but 
with the steady gaze of calm indifferenoe. An th. The meaning rather is, 
" with undazded, unattracted eye," i/jUTxtrrfiirrt. His gaze is not once at- 
tracted by the glare of gold. The other interpretation, ** with steady gaze," 
''Anvls fixiirpvrtt Sfdpu cfAfjuteri,) is rather applicable to excessive desire or love. 
Odb IU. — Addressed to Q. Dellius, and recommending a ct\m enjoyment 
of the pleasures of existence, since death, sooner or later, will bring all to an 
end. The individual to whom the ode is insoribed was remarkable for his 
fickle and vacillating cliaracter; and so often did he change sides during 
the civil contest which took place after fha death of Caesar, as to receive from 
Messala the appellation of desuUorem beUorum mwUum' A pleasant allusion 
to the Roman detuttoret^ who rode two horses Joined together, leaping quickly 
firom one to the other. Comp. Seneca (Suasor. p. 7), " Bellissimam tameu 
rem Dellius dixit, quem Messala Corvinus desultorem bellorum civilium 
▼ocat, quia ab Dolabella ad Cassium transiturus salutem sibi pactus est, si 
Dolabellam occidisset ; et a Cassio deirde transivit ad Antonium : novissume 
ab Antonio transfugit ad Csesarem." Consult also, Velleius Faterculus, II. 
84, and Dto Cassius, XLIX. 39. 

1 — 8. 1. JEquam^ " Forti cotutantique animo perfer adoertam fortunam, si 
unquam tUti iuperveniet." Orell. Comp. Archil. Fr. 31 : 

UfiTt fixSv »f*^a,iii9 ityAkkt» 

Yet meet ye well, that to a courage great 

It is no less "bes niing well to beare 

The storm of Fortune's frown or Heaven's threat. 

Than in the sunshine of her countenance clear, 

Timely to joy, and carry comely cheer. 

SPBirc, F. Q. V. 6, 38. 

2. Nonteeuiin bonust &c^ "As well as one restrained from Immoderate joy 

in prosperity." Some read temperato^ but *' Horatius numerorum qnandam 

tarditatem atque asquabilitatem consulto in his secutus est, quK iterato impe- 
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Ab insolenti temperatam 

Laetiiia, moriture Delli, 

• 

Seu moestus omni tempore vixens, 5 

Seu te in remoto gramine per dies 
Festos reclinatum bearis 
Interiore nota Falemi. 

Quo pinus ingens albaque populus 
Umbram hospitalem consociare amant 10 

rativo, *temperato,' mihi qaidem tolli videtur." Ordlitu. — 4. Moriture. 
** Destined, as thou art, to die." Dacier well observes, tiiat the whole beauty 
and force of this strophe consists in the single word moriture^ which is not 
only an epithet, but a reason to confirm the poet's advice. — 6. In remoto gra- 
mine^ ** In some glassy retreat." '* In prato propter ipsam soUtudinem per- 
grato illi, qui tranquille et a nemine interpellatus potare cnpet." Orell. — 
Die* Fettos. Days among the Romans were distinguished into three general 
divisions, the Diet Festif Diet PrqfeOi, uid Diet Interciti. The Diet Fettu 
" Holy days," were consecrated to religious purposes ; the Diet Prcfettiy 
were given to the common business of Ufe, and the Diet Interciti were half 
holydays, divided between sacred and ordinary occupations. The Diet Fatti, 
on the other hand, were those on which it was lawful (fat) for the Praetor 
to sit in Judgment. All other days were called Diet Nefattiy or ** Non -court 
days." — 8. Interiore nota Falemi, " With the old Falernian," i. e. the 
choicest wine, which was placed in the farthest part of the vault or crypt, 
marked with its date and growth. Kota. Thus Catullus, LXVIII. 28 : de 
meUore nota ; and Curius, ap. Cic. YII. 29, Sulpidi tuccettori, not de meliore 
nota commenda. Some insert only a comma after Falemi, and thus Join the 
succeeding strophe to this, ** Sed propter melioremtotiitt period* conttructionem 
prcettare videtur dittinctio nottra" Orell. 

9 — 19. 9. Quo pinut ingeru, &c. Anthon and others read Qud with this 
meaning : *' Where the tall pine and silver poplar love to unite in forming 
with their branches an hospitable shade. The poet is probably describing 
some beautiful spot in the pleasure-grounds of Dellius." We have restored 
the ancient reading, of the best MSS., which is thus to be rendered, " for 
what purpose do the tall pine, and white poplar, loAingly unite their hospi- 
table shade ? Why ( Quid^ i. e. ad quid) does the swift river struggle ? &c. 
This gives great poetic emphasis to the passage. In line 11 some copyists 
wrote quo (tor quid) to correspond with fuo above, 1. 9, but since quo violated 
the metre, succeeding transcribers altered it Into qua oMiquo, quo et obUquo^ 
or laborat Pcenutque et obliquo (Biitsch.), and Laborat cannit(iue et obliquo 
(Herm.) For the present use of quo compare Ep. I. 5, 2 : 

Quo m!hi fortunam, si non conoeditur ati. ? 

uilba. others read Alta to which Bentley olJiJects, " Quippe nihil Arigidius 
esset gemino illo ^usdem signiflcationis epitheto ingent eUtaque."— -10. Hot- 
pilalem. Comp. Virg. Oeorg. IV. 24 » Oboiaque hotpitOt tenectt frondentibut 
arbor, — Contociare arnant^ 4inant is not put simply for ftXwfh nienit but 
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Kamis ? et obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepldare rivo ? 

Hue vina et unguenta et nimium breves 
Flores amoenae terre jube rosae, 

Dum res et aetas et Sororum 15 

Fila trium patiuntur atra. 

Cedes coemptis saltibus et domo, 
Villaque, flavus quam Tiberis lavit. 
Cedes, et exstructis in altum 

Divitlis^potietiir haeres. 20 

in its proper sense^. *''Sensuin amoris, qao ramis sese implicantibus nmbram 
ita inter se ooi\Jiuigent» nt ducibua suberboriboB una umbra fhmtur viator, 
ipsia arboribns tribuit po8ta." Orsll. Comp. AcUll. Tat. § 21, Ttfrabrti 
•nr fy iuiAJet rSv ^vrSv. , Compare : 

Then laid him down 

Under the hospitable covert nigh. 
Of trees thi<^ interwoven. 

Milt., P. L. II. 261. 

M. Et obUquo MorcUt &c. **And the swiftiy-moving water strives to nm 
murmuring along in its winding channel." The beautiful selection of terms 
in la'xMrat and trepidare, is worthy of all praise. Owing to the numerous 
windings in its course the river, naturally rapid, laborat " finds difficulty," 
and. thertfore, struggles, trepidare. With the whole passage comp. Sappho. 
Frag, 4: 

> ^ ........ *A<«^^*jC3«f 

M«A/v«y, etlBva'cofAivaiv il ^CXXejv 

18. Nhmum breve* rosa, ** The too short-lived flowers of the grateful rose. 
Brewf. Thu»Od. I. 36, 16: breoe lillumf and 2ft^/« 2«X. II. 8, vrv^otfjAd«, 
^Sietf »AXuit iffiv ^ fji^»96iiv»i, FloreM . . . roMP, as Od. III. 29, 3, cum fiore^ 
Macenatt rotarum. Archil. Frag. VII : 

I P«^cnr rt xctxit tvooe 

15. Jtett **Yoiir circumstances." ** Tota vita true condicio et tingtiku occa- 

nonet" non '* «vr/« patrimoniwn" neque enim metuendum erat, ne Dellio 

opes ad hujnsmodi potationes imquam deficerent. Terent. Adelp. IV. 3, 38 : 

Quin reSf cetat, unu temper aliquid oportet nooi. Orell. — Sororum^ **The 

Fates." — 17. Coemptit, ** Bought up on all sides." — Domo. The term domut 

here denotes that part of the villa occupied by the proprietor himself, while 

fiiUa designates the other buildings and appurtenances of the estate. Hence 

we may render the words et domo vittaque as follows, " and firom thy lordly 

maxirion and estate."— .18. Ilavut Tiberis. Comp. note on Ode I. 2, 13. — 

Lavit. Horace always uses the ancient form lavere in his lyrio productions. — 

19. &tructu m aUum, ** Piled up on high." 
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Divesne prisco natus ab Inacno, 
Nil interest, an pauper et infinia 
De gente sub divo moreris, 
Victima nil miserantis Orci» 

Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 25 

Versatur uma serius ocius 

Sors exitura, et nos in aetemurn 
Exsilium impositura cumbae. 

21—23. 21 . Dioeme prisco, &c. *' It matters not whether thou dwellest be- 
neath the light of heaven* blessed with riches and descended f ronx Inachus of 
old, or in narrow circumstances and of the lowliest birth, since, in either 
event, thou aii the destined victim of unrelenting Orcus." The expression 
tfritco natus ab Inaeho is equivalent to antiquissima stirpe oriundutt Inachus 
having been, according to the common account, the most ancient king of 
Argos. He is the personified symbol of the most primitive life, and, there- 
fore, of antiquity. Comp. Yirg. JEa. YU. 371 : 

Et Tumo si prima domus repetatur origo 
Inachus, Acrisiusque patres. 

What odds, 'twixt Irus and old Inachus, 

'Twixt best and worst, when both alike are dead. — Spbn cer. 

Comp. Pind. Nem, VII. 19, *Ajffiot irtvixios rt 6av»T69 tretg* 6»/jut Aovrtu. — 

23. Suh dim " Ettgrtecorum urcbiB^tov het^Xuv." Orbll. — ^24. NU miserantis. 

Hesiod Theog. 456 : de Oreo. vfjAtc; ffrtf^ ix^vr^e : 

And Orcus, whom nothing can persuade. 

Spesc, F. Q. II. 12, 46. 

25. Omnes eoAem cogimur, ** We are all driven towards the same quarter." 

Alluding to the passage of the shades, under the guidance of Mercury, to the 

other world. Grtegis instar^ compelUmur trvvxyifMBetf aureaiBa Mercuri ■\^u- 

X«rcfAT0v virga. Orell. — Omnium versatur uma, &c. " The lots of all are 

shaken in the urn, destined sooner or later to come forth, and place us in the 

bark for an eternal exile." The urn here alluded to is that held by Necessity, 

fAoi^eb, u/xMffuvn, in the lower world. Some editions place a conuna after 

uma, making it the nominative to versatur; uid uma omnmm wiU then 

signify, **the urn containing the destinies of all.** But the construction is 

too harsh ; and the ceesura, which would then be requisite for lengthening 

the final syllable of uma, b of very doubtful application for such a purpose. 

Comp. Od. III. 1, 16, Omne capax movet uma nomen. 



In they go. 



Beggar and banker, porter, gentleman. 
The cinder-wench, and white-handed lady. 
Into one pit ! O rare, rare bedfellows.— Wilson. 

Also J<A, iii. 17 : There the wicked cease from troubling. 

And the weary are at rest. 
There the prisoners rest together. 

They hear not the voice of the oppressor. 
The small and the great are there. 

The servant is free from his master. 

2^. EjrfYtum, here denotes the "place," "location," of an exile.. Oomp. Ovid. 
Fast. VI. 666: 

Exilium qoodam tempore Tibur erat. 
(ktmba. The dative, by a Graecism, for the ablative cumba 
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CARMEN IV. 

AD XANTHIAM PHOCEUM. 

Ne sit anclUae tibi amor pudori 
Xanthia Phoceu ! Prius insalentem 
Serva Briseis niveo colore 
Movit Achillen ; 

Movit Ajacem Telamone natum 5 

Forma captivae dominum Tecmessae ; 
Arsit Atreides medio in triumpho 
Virgine rapta, 

Odb IY . — ^Addressed to Xanthias Fhoceus. The whole of this ode ia con- 
ceived m a spirit of gentle and inoffensive irony. The poet banters Xanthias 
on his passion for some fair AndUa, most beautiful indeed, but not averse to 
craft and gain. Whether the whole piece is a poetic ^Mratriet^ or that the 
poet secretly plays upon some one of his friends, is a point we are ignorant of, 
and likely to remain so. The name is Greek, and if a real incident is depicted, 
some one of the Gredc companions of the poet is intended, or, by a covert allu- 
sion, he laughs, at and with, some one of his Roman companions. The name 
PhoceiUt is in Oreek ^cxiCt, i.e. Phoceruis. Some commentators ridiculously 
derived it from phoca, deformatatit tpecimme; and others have supposed that 
Xanthias had boasted himself to be invulnerable to love's weapons, and that 
now he was bantered by his companion when chained by a passion for a slave. 

1—14. 1. AncUUe (ftoia am^in^} and colo). The allusion here is perhaps 

to a slave taken in war. Comp. Qunct. Y. 11, 34, turpis domino consuetttdo 

cum AnciUa. Persons of this peculiar taste were styled anciUarioU 3. 

Serva Briseisy ** Briseis, though a slave." The daughter of Brises or Briseus, 

made captive by Achilles when he took the city of Lyrnessus (II. II. 690\ 

She had been led, by her fSather, from Pedasus, her native place, to espouse 

Mynas, king of Lyrnessus. — Iruolentem. Comp. A. P. 122, Achilles: 

Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arrogat armis. 

Priu* is to be taken with the whole sentence, not priut intolentem.— Achillen. 

Comp. II. II. 342. where Achilles exclaims : 

its *»t tyet rr,f 
'Ex Bvftcv fiXtC¥ dev^txT^ntv iri^' Ifivtrctv. 

6. Tecmessee. To be pronounced Te-cmetta. Compare note on Ode I. 10^ 1 . 

Tecmessa, the daughter of Teleutas, a Phrygian prince, was taken captive 

when the Greeks ravaged the countries in the neighbourhood of Troy. She 

fell to the lot of AJaz, the son of Telamon, and became the mother of Eury- 

saces, who reigned in Salamis after his paternal grandfather. Niveo. This 

epithet of beauty is much more frequent in Latin than Greek writers ; the 

expression vt^ncrtm '£x»«i is remarked as an unusual expression by Hesychius, 

vi^. Ex., kfTi TM Xiux^, Itn ^fw^Me.—7. Atreidet. Agamemnon. While Troy 

was in the agony of capture, AJaz Oileus ravished Cassandra in the temple 

of Minerva ; afterwards, in the division of the spoil, she fell to the lot of 

Agamemnon, by whom she was led to Mycsense, where she was murdered 

together with her lord by Clytemnestra. See Od. A. 420.— 8. Virgins rapta, 

F3 
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Barbaras postquam cecidere turmas 
Thessalo victore, et ademptus Hector 1 
Tradidit fessis leviora toUi 
Pergama Graiis. 

Nescias, an te generum beat! 
Phyllidis flavae decorent parentes : 
Regium certe ^enus et Penates 15 

Moeret iniquos. 

Credo non illam tibi de scelesta 
Plebe dilectam, neque sic fidelera, 
Sic lucro aversam potuisse nasci 

Matre pudenda. 20 

Cassandra, Tiolated by the Oilean Ajaz, in the temple of Minerva.— 9. Bar- 
bartB turma. The Trojans and their allied. The epithet is frequent in classic 
writers for Phrygiie.—lO. Thettaio victore. Achilles. The victor is styled 
from Thessaly, because Hector, the stay (mora) and support of the Trojans, 
was slain by the Thessalian Achilles, and, also, because his son, Neoptolemns, 
woj predestined by fate to be the eventual destroyer of Troy. Adempttu 
Hector. Comp. n. «. 243 : 

11. Feuit, " Wearied," soil, with a seige of ten years' duration. ToUi. A 
Graecism for <$d toUendum. " Brevi digressions, vere Lyrica, immoratur in 
imagine Trojn ezpugnatie, quam quomodo nonnemo ut Horatio indignam 
resecare voluerit, equidem non intelligo." Orell. — 13. Ketciat an. Equiva- 
l«it to /ortatse. Arth. The particle rather means " probably," for it inclines 
to the a£Srmative, " you know not that probably." See Hand. part. Lot. l^ 
p. 305: ** Ferjocum omnia hac did mawfestum est." Oasix. — Beati parentes. 
*' Noblo parents." — 14. PhyUidis. It cannot now be ascerUuned whether this 
be the fair one designated ( Od. IV. 2, 21 ) by Horace as meonimjlnem amorum. 
The lady here mentioned appears to have been a tlaoe belonging to Xanthias, 
the other supports the character rather of an ir«/fi). — Flaoatp "Golden- 
haired." — Decorent, " May be an honour to." 

15—22. 15. There is considerable irony in tills stanza, ** most undoubtedly 
she is the daughter of some Eastern monarch, assuredly she laments the 
severity of untoward fute.'* To the words regium gentu, some commentators 
supply ^«f, but the words are governed by mceret. With the sentiment, comp. 
ApoU. Bhod. lY. 35, 

Oil) y iuivutit JiiuXxut^lr»oif*M» 

Penates iniquos. '* The offended Penates,** i. e. the misfortunes of her house. 
Alluding to her fiidl from high birth to slavery .—17. De scelesta plebe, ** From 
th) worthless crowd." rov xetrafctnit An.utv *A^»«/«y, Epigr. Ap. Seh. JEsch. 
— 18. Sic fidelcm, ** Omnibus his x«r* tt^aifdttf contraria signfflcari apparet** 
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Brachia et voltam teietesque suns 
Integer laudo ; fuge suspicari, 
Cujus octavum trepidavit setas 
Claudere lustrum. 



CARMEN V. 

Nondum subacta ferre jugum yalet 
Cervice, nondum munia comparia 
-SJquare, nee tauri mentis 
Li venerem tolerate pondus. 

CSrca virentea est animus tuss 5 

Campos juvencae, nunc fluviis gravem 
Solantis ajstum, nunc in udo 
Ludere cum vitulls salicto 

Praegestientis. Tolli cupidinem 

Orbli.. — 21. Teretat turat. The tunio came down a little below the knees 
before, and to the middle of the legs b^ind. That worn by slaTcs, however, 
was still shorter, and displayed the entire leg to the view.— 22. IrUeger^ ** Free 
from passion." — Fuge nupicarif &e. ** Avoid being jealous of one whose age 
is hastening onward to bring its eighth lustrum to a close." A lustrum was 
a period of five years, so that the poet must now have been in his fortieth 
year, and the ode must have been composed about 729 or 730, a. u. c. The 
phrase claudere luttrum is used by Horace, purposely to avoid the regular 
phrase condere luttrum, which would be unstdted to this careless ode, and 
which properly refers to the sacrifice called Suovetaurilia or Solitxmrilia^ 
which doted the census, the review of the people taldng place every lustrum, 
or at the end of every five years. 

Ode v. — It is not certain to whom this is addressed. In MSS. the title Is 
variously Lalaget ad amatorem Lalages,—ad GaMnrom, which latter was the 
son of A. Gabinius, the enemy of Cicero. The ode is too long for us to sup- 
pow* that it is a mere monologue of Horace, nor would the epithet maritu 1. 
IG, favour the idea. It is better to suppose that it was addressed to some 
friend or companion whose name we cannot now discover. 

l->a2. 1. Jugum, ** The marriage yoke." A meUphor, frequent in tho 
poets, and which is seen even hi the word )«/««;. Comp. Plaut. Curcul. I. 
I, 60, depuella: ** lamne ea /ert Jugutn^-^FaUt. Horace usually connects 
this verb with an infinitve."-^2. Munia comparit^ " The duties of a partner." 
Anth. : rather, '* of a yoke-feUow." The metaphor \n jugum is still main- 
Udned, and com/par is the same as Jugalit. Thus Ovid. Am. III. 5, 38 : In 
wteea compar e taurut trot. — 5. Circa virentet ett oampo*, **Is busied in 
thoughts upon the grassy plains,*' i.e. is turned towards and whdly engros- 
sed by them. This use of circa Is analogous to the occadonal meaning of 
«i^/, as ffi{7 wtnv y*vt irr/ tw. Arist. Eqnit. 87.^Jt(amec A constant meta- 
phor. Thus in Sophl. Trach. 611. St** nar^it i^of fiiBetxtf &^n rifrtt f<ii/bu».— 
8. Cum vOuUty ^^uati eiiamtmnc ^jutdem wm ilUt etset <etaiit,—9. Prcegef 
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Iimnitis uvsb : jam tibi lividos 1 

Distlnguet Auctumnus racemos 
Purpureo varius colore. 

Jam te sequetur : currit enim ferox 
MtSLS et illi, quos tibi demserit, 

Apponet annos; jam proterva 15 

Fronte petet Lalage maritum : 

Dilecta, quantum non Pholoe fugax, 
Non Chloris, albo sic humero nitens, 
Ut pura noctumo renidet 
Luna man, Cnidiusve Gyges ; 20 

Quem si puellarum insereres choro, 
Mire sagaces falleret hospites 

tienthy \. e. umfrf^usvuivtif 10. ImmUit, i. e. "sour," "unripe," iu^axf. 

— Jam tibi lioidos, &c. " Soon will changing Autumn tinge for thee the livid 
clusters with a purple hue." — Ordoat : ** Auctumnus varius dittinguet colore 
purpureo racemos Uoidos^ non, Auctumntu distinguet racemos lividos vaiius 
colore purpureo." Orbll. The epithet varius is not so much to imply the 
" Toriety of fruits" which Autumn yields, as the diversity of colours its heat 
imparts. There are three stages remarked by the ancients during the ripening 
of the grape : 1. When the green and unripe grape (•/uf«{) begins to turn, 
lioor. 2nd. When becoming more advanced, purpureus color. And 3rd. 
When ftilly ripe, ntg«r.— 13. Ferox^ "wild," ** uncomplying," "unyielding."— 

14. Quos tiln dempserit. The years of true and vigorous life are said, by 
poets, to be taken away, ** demi" reckoning from forty-five years of man's 
life— all after that declines. Thus A. P. 175, anni venientes et recedentes are 
opposed, and in Sophocl. Trach. 529 : 

15. Proterva. The poet still keeps up the metaphor. — 17. Dilecta. Understand 
tantum. Dilecta is not to be Joined thus, petet maritum dilecta. The word 
means, " loved by all the youth" more than PholoiS or Chloris, although both 
in the ripe and blooming age of womanhood. — 18. Albo sic humero nitens^ &c. 
" Shining as brightly with her fkir shoulder, as the unclouded moon upon the 
midnight sea." Some editors punctuate after Chloris (:), but each fidr one 
has her peculiar epithet ; Lalage is loved by all the youth (dilecta) ; Fholotf. 
is fickle and inconstant (fugax) ; and Chloris has smooth and polished 
shoulders (mtenr.) — 19. llenidet,JkvriXeiu4ru. As nt/efu denotes a flashing, bril- 
liant light, so renidet denotes the less intense, but calm, pure, light of the 
moon. — ^22. Mires sagaces hospitest "Even the most sagacious strangers.* 
AfUh. It is better, however, to join mire writh faUeret, " would wondrously 
deceive," " Sagaces autem propterea quod curiose hospitis jocum detegere cu- 
peretU." Objdx. 
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Discrimen obscurum, solutis 
Crinibus, ambiguoque voltu. 



CARMEN VI 

AD SEPTIMIUM. 

Septimi, Gades aditure mecum, et 
• C^ntabrum indoctiim juga ferre nostra, et 

23. Discrimen obscurum. Thus Stat. Achill. I. 336 : 

Fallitque tuentes 
Afabignis tenoiqae latens discrimine sexns. 

24. jimbiguo mdtu. Thus Anacr. de puero, Fr. 82 : 

'n <rcti tr»f9iin»9 fikiirotvt Ai^fifMti n. 

' Ode VI. — The poet expresses a wish to spend the remainder of his days, 
along with his friend Septimius, either amid the groves of Tibur, or the fiur 
fields of Tarentum. 

The individual to whom the ode is addressed was a member of the Eques- 
trian order, and had fought in the same ranks with Horace during the civU 
contest. HencJO the language of Porphyrion : Septimium equitem Romanum, 
amicum et commiUtonem suttm hoc ode anoquitur." From the words of 
Horace (Epist. I. 3, 9 — 14) he appears to have been, also, a votary of the 
Muses> uid another scholiast remarks of him : " Titius Septimius Itfrica car- 
mina et tntgcedias scripsU, Augusti tempore : sed libri ej'm nvUi exstant." 

1 — 2. 1. Grades aditure mecimit "Who art ready to go with me to Gades 
{if requisite)" We must not imagine that any actual departure, either for 
Gades or the other quarters mentioned in the stanza, was contemplated by 
the poet. The language of the text is to be taken merely as a general eulo- 
gium on the tried friendship of Septimius. As respects Gades, compare Ode U. 
2, 1 1 . AiTTH. The true connexion of the ode appears to be this : " I know my 
friend Septimius you would accompany ms even to Gades, or C^mtabria, wild 
and war-like regions, of course I should wish to accompany yott^ but I must 
decline it, and my reason is, that even Tarentum would have no beauty or 
charm for me, unless driven, and that by fate, from my loved and chosen 
Tikur. This is one of the passages adduced by Tate to prove that Horace 
usually sojourned at Tibur at this period of his life. Gades. Compare fhe 
Greek proverb, ns lirixuvtt Tadti^atv pi Ttf»ri6v. — 2. Et Cantabrum indoctum^ 
ftc. " And against the Cantabrian, untaught, as yet, to endure our yoke." 
The Cantabri were a warlike nation of Spain, extending over what is at pre- 
sent termed Biscay and part of Asturias. Their resistance to the Roman arms 
was long and stubborn, and hence the language of Horace in rdation to them, 
Ode III. 8, 23. ** Cantaber sera domitus catena." War was first wi^^ upon 
them in 725. Augustus marched against them a. v. o. 729, and during his 
confinement by sickness at Tarraco, they were defeated and reduced to par- 
tial subjection by his lieutenant C. Antistius. Dio Casshu LHI. 25. In the 
following year they rebelled, the moment Augustus had retired firom Spain ; 
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Barbaras Syrtes, ubi Maura semper 
^stuat unda ; 

Tibur Argeo positum colono ^ 

Sit meae sedes utinam senectae ; 
Sit modus lasso maris et viarum 
Militiaeque ! 

Unde si Parcae prohibent iniquae, 

Dulce pellitis ovibus Galesi 10 

but the insurrection was si>eedil7 repressed. Dio Cast. LIII. 29. ThMr 
restless spirit, liowever, soon urged tliem on to fresh disorders, and after the 
lapse of a few years (a. v. c. 734) those of them who had been sold into 
slarery, liaving slain their masters, returned home and induced many of their 
countrymen to revolt. They were subdued by Agrippa, but at the expense of 
many lives (avx*ius iurc^etXeiv rS* rrgetTutrSv). The punishment inflicted on 
them was consequently severe : nearly all of military age were put to death, 
and the rest of the nation, alter being deprived of their arms, were compelled 
to remove fi*om the mountainous country and settle in the plains. Dio Cass. 
LIV. 11. The present ode appears to have been written previous to their 
final subjugation. Franke and LUbker assign its composition to 728 or 729. 
to which Orellius assents, although he considers the mention of MilituB^ &c., 
1. R, as very strange after the lapse oT fifteen years. 

3—14. 3. Barharat Syrtes^ "The barbarian Syrtes." Alluding to the 
two well-known gulfs on the Mediterranean coast of Africa, the Syrtis Major, 
or Gulf of Sidiu, and the Syrtis Minor, or Gulf of Gabet* The term barbams 
refers to the rude and uncivilized tribes in the vicinity. Anth. The word is 
rather an epithet used like inhotpUa Syrtis, &c. *• the wild," or " savage."— 
Maura. By synecdoche for Africa unda. JBtttuUt "fluctuates," *' turn de calore, 
ted de tterbidojiuctiumnuau.** OkejAj. — 5. Tibttr, Argeo positum colono. Comp. 
note on Ode I. 7, 13. Tate, in order to prove that Horace had at this time a 
villa at Tibur, in which he constantly resided, quotes the present passage, and 
also 1 Od. V. 30, 32 ; VH. 10—14 ; 3 Od. IV. 21—24; 1 Eel. VU. 44, 5 ; 
VIIl. 12. Orelliuf nudntains that Horace never had a villa there (although 
it ig expressly stated that he had by the ancient author of his life) but that 
he occasionally resided there, at the mansion of MsBcenas, or other firiends — 
Argeo. The Greek form A^ytiu. — 7. Sit modus lasso, &c. " May it be a limit 
of wandering unto me, wearied out with the fatigues of ocean, land, and 
military service." Hie genitives maris, viarum, and militia are put, by a 
Grascism, for ablatives. Orellius thinks modus is to be taken twice, and con*' 
nects the words thus, dt modus maris et triarum lasso (soil, harum motestiarum) 
maris et viamm. He considers the passage to be one of those in which a 
two-fold construction, by attraction, is perceivable. Peerlkamp, for modus. 
reads domtr^, which is too tame.— 9. Parens imqwe, " The rigorous fates."— 
Pn^iibent, ** Exolade me.'*— 10. Dutee p^itis ovilnu, ** Pleasing to the sheep 
eovered with ddns." The sheep that fed along the banks of the Galesus (now 
Gfllaso near Tarentnm) and the valley of Aulon, had a wool so fine that they 
were eovered wiili skins to protect their fleeces firom ii^iiry. Hm same ex- 
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Fliimen et regnata petam Laconi 
Rura Kialanto 

Ille terrarum milii praeter omnes 
Angulus ridet, ubi non Hymetto 
Mella decedunt, viridique certat 1 5 

Bacca Venafro. 

Ver ubi longum, tepidasque praebet 
Jupiter brmnas, et amicus Aulon 
Fertili Baccho minimum Falemis 

Invidit uvis. 20 

Tile te mecum locus et beatae 
Postulant arces ; ibi tu calentem 

pedient was resorted to in the case of the Attic i^eq[>.— 11. Laconi Phalanto, 
Alluding to the story of Fhalantus and the Parthenii. Fhalantus was expelled 
from Lacedsemon (b. g. 700) under the following circumstances : While the 
Spartans were absent during the Mesaenian wars, their ladies, either ordered, 
as some traditions have it, or of their own free will, elevated their slaves to 
the rank of temporary husbands. The offspring of these connexions, de- 
nominated the Parthenii, were expelled by the Spartans on their return, and 
under Fhalantus their leader, they colonized Tarentum, so called from Tarat 
a reputed son of Neptune. 

13—22. 13. MUii ridetf " Possesses charms for me." This line is remark- 
able, as affording the only instance of a short syllable lengthened by Csesura 
in the Sapphio stanza of Horace. Axtius to avoid this proposed rident ! — 
14. Ubi 7wn Hymetto^ &c. " Where the honey yields not to that of Hymettus, 
and the olive vies with the produce of the verdant Venafrum." — Hymetto. 
Hymettus was a mountain in Attica, famed for its honey, which is still in 
high repute among the modem Greeks, for its cleanness and extraordinary 
sweetness. It has two summits, one anciently called Hymettus, now Trelo- 
vouni; the otiier, Anydros (or the dry Hymettus), now Lamprovouni.^ 
16. Venafro. Venafrum was the last city of Campania to the north, and near 
the river Vultumus. It was celebrated for its olives and oil. The modern 
name is Venafro. — 17. Tc^pM^oi^u^ irumof, " And mild winters." — IS. Jupiter. 
Taken for the dimate of the region, or the sky. — 19. Fertili^ " Rich in the 
gifts of the vintage." The common text haafertilis. Aulon was a ridge and 
valley in the neighbourhood of Tarentum, and very productive. The modern 
name is Terra di Melone. The term aitlon itself is of Greek origin («^X«»), 
and denotes any narrow vaUey or pass i which latter meaning Orellius adopts, 
since there is no mention of a mountain. Aiilon in the classic writers. 
Comp. Long, III. 22, »»7Xae rSTtiiai otuke^f uraxiifMvoe. — 19. Minimum invidett 
is far fr^m envying," i. e. is not inferior to.— 24. BeaUe collet, " Those de- 
lightful hills." So also arces, " heights," not oucitriXtig. Thus Virg. Georg. 
IV. 461, JUnmt Rhodopetoe arces.— 22. Ibi tu calentem, &c. " There shalt 
thou sprinkle, writh the tear due to his memory, the warm ashes of the poet* 
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Debita sparges lacrima favillam 
Vatia amici. 



CARMEN VIL 

AD POMPEIUM. 

O s^PE mecum tempus in ultimum 

thy friend."— Deftito. " The tribatiry tear," piously due to the remomhrauee 
of our friendship. Comp. Anth. Pal. II. 855 : 

Calentem. Alluding to their being still warm from the funeral pile. 

Odb y II. — Addressed to Pompeius, a friend of the poet's, who had fought 
on the same side wiA him at the battle of Phillippi. The poet returned to 
Rome, but Pompeius continued in arms, and was only restored to his native 
country when the peace concluded between the Triumvirs and Seztus Pom- 
pey enabled the exiles and proscribed of the Republican party to revisit their 
homes. The bard indulges in the present effusion on the restoration of his 
friend. 

Who this friend was, is far from being clearly ascertained. Most com- 
mentators make him to have been Pompeius Grosphus, a Roman knight, %(id 
freedman of Pomp^ the Great. If this opinion be correct, he will be the 
same with the individual to whom the sixteenth ode of the present book Is in > 
scribed, and who is also mentioned in Epist. 1. 12, 23. Vanderbourg, however, 
is in favour of Pompeius Varus. " Les MSS." observes this editor ** ne sont 
point d' accord sur les noms de cet ami de notre po6te. J'ai cm long temps 
avec Sanadon, et MM. Wetzel et Mitscherlioh, devoir le confondre avec le 
Pompeius Grosphus de 1' Ode 16 de ce livre, et de I'epitre 12 du liv. I. Mais je 
pense ai^ourd'hui avec les anciens commentateurs, suivis en cela par " Dacier 
et M. Voss, que Pompeius Varus ^ient seis nom et sumom v6ritables." Anth. 
Of all the sodale* of Horace, not one seems to have been more dearly beloved 
by him, and in all probability on an early friendship, commenced (as we say) 
when at college together^ than Pompeius Varus ; who must on no account be 
confounded with Pompeius Grosphus, a very worthy man, who at that time 
(2 C. XVI. 33), and several years after (1 Ed. XII. 22), resided in Sicily. 
This Pompeius, distinguished, also, on good authority by the cognomen ^arus 
''vid. Torrent.) was Just then happily restored, ** Ditpatriis Italoqub ctelo^" 
to the great delight of his friend, Horace. The present ode, which after so 
many years of long separation, records the Joyful hour of their meeting again, 
is imbued with all the spirit of the kind-hearted man and the convivial bard. 
As an authentic record, also (in part), of Horace's own history, it is invaluable, 
ranking indeed with those principal sources of authentic intelligence, ^wie 
ad me redeo .... 1 Serm. VI. 45—1 31 , and Romts Ntetriri .... 2 Ed. II. 4 1 —52. 
With a verse of that Epistle it may be worth while to compare two lines of 
this ode, as no bad example of Horace, tracked in his own snow : 

w. 15, 1 6, Te rursus in helium resorbens 

Unda fretis tuUt eestuosit 

▼. 47. Civil'sque rudem belU tttlit cestut in anna.**~TATB, 
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Deducte, Bruto militiaB duce, 
Quis te redonavit Quiritem 
Dis patriis Italoque coelo, 

Pompei meorum, prime sodalium ? 5 

Cum quo morantem saepe diem mero 
* Fregi, coronatus nitentes 
Malobathro Syrio capillos. 

Tecum Philippos et celerem fugam 

1—8. 1. O Scepe tnecum^ &c. The order of construction is as foUovs: 
O Pompei, prime meorum sodalium, ssepe deducte mecum in ultimum tem- 
pus, Bruto duce militia, quis redonavit te Quiritem diis patriis Italoque 
exAof—Temput in utUmum deducte^ « Involved in the greatest danger."— 3. 
Quiste redonaoit Qidriteniy " Who has restored thee as a Roman citizen ?" 
The name Quiritem here implies a full return to all tibe rights and privileges 
of citizenship, which had been forfeited by his bearing arms against the estab- 
lished authority of the triumvirate.— Dwpairw*, i.e. peruUibiu. The tutelary 
gods of Rome ; thus Virg. Georg. I. 498 : Dipairii, Indigetes et Bomule Vet- 
toque mater. — 6. Cum quo morantem^ See. " Along ^th whom I have often 
broken the otherwise tedious day with wine," **diem, qui nisi genio indui- 
iissemuSf nimit longtu nobis visits esset." Obeix. Compare note on Ode 
I. I, 20. With the expression fregi diem, comp. the comic phrase of Plau- 
tus (Asin. II. 2, 25 ) : Hane btut lubens lacerat diem.— 8. MaMathro 
Syrio, "With Syrian malobathrum." Pliny (H.N. 12, 26) mentions three 
kinds of nudob&thrum ; the Syrian, iEgyptian, and Indian, of which the 
last was the best. The Indian, being conveyed across the deserts of Syria, 
by the caravan-trade to the Mediterranean coast, received ftom the Romans, 
in common with the first-mentioned species, the appellation of "Syrian." 
Some diversity of opinion, however, exists with regard to this production. 
Pliny describes it as follows : " In paludibus gigni tradunt lentis modo, odo- 
ratius croco, nigricans scabrumque, quodam sails gustu. ItiOnus probatur 
candidum. Celerrime sitim in vetustate sentit. Sapor ejus nardo simiiis 
debet esse sub lingua. Odor veri in vino sufllsrvefacti antecedit alios." 
Some have supposed it to be the same with the betle or betre, for an account 
of which consult De Maries Histoire Oeneraie de f Inde, vol. 1, p. 69. Malte- 
Brun, however, thinks, that it was probably a compoimd extract of a number of 
plants with odoriferous leaves, such as the laurel, called in Malabar JF(<ma/a, and 
the nymphea called Famara in Sanscrit ; the termination bathrum being from 
patra, the Indian word for a leaf. ( System of Geography, vol. 3, p. 33, Am. 
ed. ) Weston's opinion is different. According to this mriter the malob&thrum 
is called in Persian jicufec^' hindi oTsadedj of India ( Materia Medica Kahirina, 
p. 148. Fortkal. 1775), and the term is composed of two Arabic words, 
meiab-athra or esra, meaning, an aromatic possessing wealth, or a / aluabie 
perfume. The epithet foUatum is applied to it by Martial, II. 28, 9. Nitentes— 
capUlos. Comp,Eurip. Cydop. bOb, iM/(tixiis-T»t Xtirtt^hf fiioT^vx**' 

9—13. 9. In the writings of Horace there is nothing like flattery to A^Ygus- 
toa, or political apostacy. As long as the remembrance of Philippi had any 
freshpoM about it, Horace not only abstains from reprobation upon the cause 
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Sensi, relicta non bene pannula. 10 

Quum firacta Virtus, et minaces 
Turpe solum tetigere mento. 

Sed me per hostes Mercurius celer 

itself but speaks in the most delicate and guarded manner. In the present 
passive, what else do we read, but that those followers of Bvtus, young, 
ardent, and brave, did not realise on the field of battle that high confidence of 
success with which they approached it. At all events, the attribute of mt't- 
taryprowesSf elsewhere accorded to the victorious side (2 Bp. U. 47, 8), might 
surely be conceded by the vanquished party. Tatb.— Tecum PhiUppoi tenti, 
tec. "The combat of Philipid, and the rapid flight wbich ensued.** — 10. 
Seruif " Ssittibe uepe de rebm mdegtitt <Brwmnom ac detrimewtwn afferenti^ 
but dicUur.** Orell. Compare ** Life of Horace," in this volume.— i2«/wf« 
non bene parmuia, **9Cy shield being ingloriously abandoned.*' — Parmula is 
a small shield generally used by gladiators. Three Lyric poets of Greece, 
Arc^ilochus, Alcceus, and Anacreon, have confessed that they too, in flight, 
had cast away their shields. Following their example, Horace mentions 
either a real incident, in order to pay a compliment to Pompeius by con- 
trasting his own cowardice with his friend's perseverance, or he merely 
nses the expression rejicere parmttlam, to indicate the rapidity of his flight, 
without any foundation in fact for the assertion. Comp. Archil. Fr. 51 : 

A^rof y i^i^uytv 6»vti<nv riXft itneie Wiifn 
*£ff STAf' il»vTie xT^o'tfdMi w xetxiv. 

Also Anacreon Fr. 26 : 

Ao^ti* pTv}/* Is iroretfjuv »ciX?jfiov irf»x^f 
11, Qtiumjracta mrtiu^ "When valour itself was overcome." A manly and 
withal true eulogium on the spirit and bravery of the republican forces . The 
better troops (virtiu) were in reality on the side of Brutus and Cassius, although 
fortune declared for Octavianus and Antony. Minaces, "Threatening," 
^uia ninUt certi fuerant victorus. Orell. Comp. Sophl. Trach. 281 : 

KuvM V uTi^x^^Mirrtf ix yX^rriif xatxnS' 
or, perhaps, minace* may mean, " still threatening," L e. although vanquished 
still retaining haughty defiance in their looks.— 12. Turpe, " Polluted with 
gore." Anth. But tisrpe placed without sanguine could not imply this ; 
Porphyrion reads as an exclamation, turpe I and Orellius adopts Acron's ren- 
dering, "fuo turpiter prottrati precarentur" i. e. "the degrading earth." 
Previously proud and elated with the hope of victory they had indulged in 
haughty threats, now vanquished disgracefully they prostrated themselves 
upon the earth, to beg for life at the victors' hands. Comp. Cos. B. G. III. 
98 : Pompeium passu palmisprqf'ecti ad terramflentet ab eo saiutem petierunL — 
with Solum t^igere mento, compare the Homeric form of expression (H. /3. 
417), rffifUf if x^fifirtf iiki )Mt^»i»T0 yeuav, — 13. Mercurius. An imitation of 
the imagery of the Iliad. As in the battles of Homer, heroes are often cor* 
ried away by protecting deities from the dangers of the fight, so, en the 
present occasion, Mercury, who presided over arts and sciences, and especially 
over the music of the lyre, is mads to befriend the poet, and to save him firom 
the dangera of the conflict. Compare Ode II. 17, 29. where JCeroury it 
B^led ** cutUn MercuriaUum virorvmV Celer i.e. iif^vw^vf. 
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Denso paventem sustulit acre ; 

Te rursus in bellum resorbens 15 

Unda fretis tulit aestuosis. 

Ergo obligatam redde Jovi dapem, 
Longaque fessura militia latus 
- Depone sub lauru mea ; nee 

Parce cadis tibi destinatis. 20 

Oblivioso levia Massico 
Ciboria exple : fiinde capacibns 
Unguenta de conchis : quis udo 
Deproperare apio coronas 

14 — 24. 14. Deniotiere, " In a tMck doud." Compare the Homeric form. 

^ifi trcKXii. Also : 

When lo ! a darksome doud 

Upon him fidl— he nowhere doth appear. 
But Tanisht is. 

Spbito., F.Q. L 5, 13. 

15. Te rurnu in beUuMy &c. " Thee the wave of battle, again swallowing up, 
bore back to the war amid its foaming waters." The antithesis is to be ob- 
served ; Mercury rescued me in the hour of my terror (^ventem) but you, 
still undismayed, the refluent tide of war bore back to arms ! Setorberu, i. e. 
ik-yo^^Ms- Inbeilumf an instance of double Construction, i.e. retorberuin 
bellum SLndtulit in bettum. See above Ode II. 4—^0. Fluctm. Thus in Tyrtseus, 
xuuM u*x*K' FreHs cBttuotis is the ablative. — 17. Obligatam dapem^ ** Thy 
votive sacrifice," i. e. due to the fulfilment of thy vow." He had vowed a 
sacrifice to Jove in case he escaped the dangers of the war. Longo beUo. 
Probably of fifteen years* duration, from 710 to 724, — 20. Cadii. The Roman 
Cadus was equivalent to forty-eight sextarii, or twenty-seven English quarts. 
It was of earthen ware. — ^21. ObUvioto Mcuaieo, **Yfith. care-dispelling 
Massic." The Massic was the best growth among the Falemian wines. It 
was produced on the southern declivities of the range of hills in the neighbour- 
hood of the ancient Sinnessa. A mountain near the site of Sinuessa is still 
called Monte Massico. Comp. Alcnus. Fr. 33 : 

OTfv ym^ "SnuUXMt »ai Atig viit Xttdixctittt 

Levia. This word is from Xi7«, by interposition of f , 1. e. Xi Fi»y and should 
not be written L€ma.^-2Si. Ciboria. The eiboHum was a large species of 
drinking cup, shaped like the follicule or pod of the Egyptian bean, which is 
the primitive meaning of the term. It was lai^er below than above. — Funde, 
** Pour largely on thy lo(^." Nan de Ubaiione acdpiendumf Orell. — ^23. Con- 
chit, Vases or reo^tadles for perfumes, shaped like diells. The term may 
here be rendered " shells."— -24. jlpio. Compare note on Ode I. 36, 16.— Udo 
i. e. i^ffS, "flexible," '* pliant," as abounding with sap. Thus Theocr. VII. 
68 : T»XvymfAirr(ft n «tXiv«. The ikuoi^tptu of the Oredts Is intended, which, 
was used for the crown at the Ist hm ia n , while the i^ufikifst was adopted at 
the fXemMoi.^ Deproperare, " Quickly weave." 
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Curatve myrto ? quern Venus axbitrum 25 
Dicet bibendi ? Non ego sanius 
Bacchabor Edonis : recepto 
Dulce mihi furere est amico. 



CARMEN VIII. 

AD BARIXEN. 

Ulla si juris tibi pejerati 
Poena, Barine, nocuisset unquam, 

25 — 2T. 25. Quern Fenus^ &c. The ancients at their feasts appointed a 
I>er8on to preside by throwing the dice, whom they called arbiter bibendi 
iavfjuiro^tA,^XJ'i*\ " Master of the feast." He directed every thing at pleasure. 
In playing at games of chance they used three testene, and four tali. The 
textera had six sides, marked L II. III. IV. V. VI. The tali had four 
sides, longwise, for the two ends were not regarded. On one side was marked 
one point (unioy an ace, called Cotntr), and on the opposite side six ( Senio\ 
while on the two other sides were three and four ifervdo et quatemio"^. The 
highest or most fortunate throw was called Fentu, and determined the direc- 
tor of the feast. It was-, of the tettera, three sizes : of the tali, when all of 
them came out different numbers. The worst or lowest throw was termed 
Canity and was, of the tetsene^ three aces ; and of the tali, when they were 
all the same. Comp. Reitz, ad Lurian, Am. — vol. 5, p. 568, ed Bip. Aug. 
71. Menander calls this Venerit jactxu, TLhitxi Rkkw. Comp. Propert. IV. 

8, 45. 

Me qnoque per talos venerem quaerente secundos. 
Semper damnosi subsiluere canes. 

26. Ison ego tamut, &c. " I will revel as wildly as the Thradans.** The 
Edoni or Edones were a well known Thracian tribe on the banks of the 
S rymon. Their name is often used by the Greek poets to express the whole 
of the nation of which they formed a part : a custom which Horace here 
imitates. Some commentators understand the word to mean, ''female 
Bacchantes," but in this sense it is always inflected Edonit-^idot. — ^27. Recepto 
furere amico, *' To indulge in extravagance on the recovery of a friend." 
Comp. Od. in. 19, 18: Ituamre juvat, and Ancr. Fr. 31 : 

OoE VUI. — Addressed to an inconstant female. 

1 — 24. 1. JurtM pejerati, **For thy perjury." It was the popular belief 
that pezjury was sure to bring with it all manner of bodily infirmities, and 
sometimes even premature death. The expression is borrowed from the 
analogy of jut /urandum, juris jurandi. Acron quotes firom Ennius, juris 
jurati, but the phrase is not found among his fragments. — 2. Barine. Since 
ficbfvf is a species of fish, and no fit name for a lady, editors have written this 
name differently, Earine, Barcine, Jberine ( Juv. Sat. VI. 53>. Comp., with 
the sentiment, Ovid. Amor. UI. 3. 1 : 

Esse deos, i, erede. Fidem Jurata fefellit : 
Et fiftdes illi, quie fult ante, manet. 
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Dcnte si nigro fieres, vel tino 
Turpior ungui, 

Crederem ; sed tu, simul obligasti 5 

Perfidum votis caput, enltescis 
Pulchior multo, juvenumque prodis 
Publica cura. 

Expedit matris cineres opertos 
FaUere, et toto tacituma noctis 10 

SIgna cum coelo, gelidaque divos 
Morte carentes. 

Rldet hoc, inquam, Venus ipsa ; rident 
SimpHces Nymphas, ferns et Cupido 
Semper ardentes acuens sagittas 15 

Cote cruenta. 

4. Turpior, ** Less pleasing."— Crederem. The train of thought is, "dlderw 

any penalty for your broken faith, Barine, visit thee, didst thou become less 

lovely and less beautiful, I might bdieve yon yet again, but, &c.** — ^7. Jwoenum 

publica cura^ "An object of admiration to all our youth;** literally, **a 

common source of care on the part of our youths." — 9. EspedU matris cinerett 

&c. '* Tet, on the contrary, it proves to thee a source of actual advantage, to 

deceive the ashes of thy mother that lie buried in the tomb.*' Far from being 

injurious, the peijury of Barine, according to the poet, is decidedly favourable 

to her ; since she comes forth more lovely than ever after her violated faith, 

even though the oaths she has taken have been of the most binding character. 

Jurare autem tolebant per eineret tuorum, e. g. Cic. pro Quinct. 31 : **oftiecra- 

f/it per fratris mi mortm cinerem." Oi^.— 10. Toeifuma, ** As they gUde 

silently along.** Comp. Virg. .£n. II. 255, tacita per arnica tilentia Lutug, 

and Moore : 

Oft in the stilly night. 

14. Simplicet, **Good natured." SiderUt ** Smile only at such perjury." 
Comp. Call. £p. XXVI, 3 : 

O^itws f*r, ZvfUv 9VT* tit it6mf»roif. 
Also, 

At lovers* peijnries 

They say, Jove laughs. 

Romeo and Juliett iL 2. 

Juoenum cura. Thus Find. Pytlr. X. 92 : 

vuufi* n ir»(8if§trt fMXviftm. 

Prodit. This verb expresses the dignity and splendour of her appearance In 

public, Publica Cura. Comp. Shaksp., Othello i. 3 : 

Nor doth the general care 
Take hold on me. 

15. Jeuen* sagittai. Thus Philod. A. Pal. 118: 

*AAA* qdi} #•& r«|« y(M 0<v«vriy 'E^mrtt 
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Adde, quod pubes tibi crescit omnis, 
Servitus crescit nova ; nee priores 
ImpiaB tectum dominae relinquunt, 

Saepe minati. 20 

Te suis matres metuunt juvencis, 
Te senes parci, miseraeque nuper 
Virgines nuptae, tua ne retardet 
Aura maritos. 



CARMEN IX. 

AD VALGIUM. 

NoN semper imbres nubibus hlspidos 
Manant in agios, aut mare Caspium 

Omenta^ ** propter vulnera amoris" the unrelenting god had just drawn his 
arrow from the wound, and now prepares to whet it for another vtctim. — 
1 8. S&roittu fioiMK " A new herd of slayes. " Servitus, is in opposition to pubes. 
— 19. ImpuB. Equivalent to per/ttrtf.— 21. Juwncis. "But for fiUis. — ^23. Retar- 
det marUos, " Alieniate the affections of thdr husbands."— 24. Atmit ** Attrac- 
tion." Aum, varte interpretati sunt. 1. De gratia, ut aura popularu. 
2, Oe splendore et pulchritndine. 3, De odore unguentorum. 4, De odore in 
vestigiis ferarum. by. De afilatu sive halltu amoris (sicut Od. IV. 13, 19, 
qua spiRABAT amoresj. 6, Odor est ille a Juvenca omissus quo captatus est 
Taurus — Judlcent peritiores. Confr. tamen Jeremiah, c. ii. 24. 

Odb IX. — Addressed to T. Valgius Ruftis, inconsolable at the loss of his 
son Mystes, who had been taken from him by an untimely death. The bard 
eonnsels his friend to cease his unavailing sorrow, and to sing with him the 
praises of Augustus. 

The individual to whom the ode is inscribed was himself a po«t, and is 
mentioned by Tibullus (IV. I, 180) in terms of high commendation : " Val- 
f(iusf cetemo propior non alter Homero." It is to the illusion of friendship, 
most probably, that we must ascribe this lofty eulogium, since Quintilian 
makes no mention whatever of the writer in question. Horace names him 
among those by whom he wishes his productions to be approved (Serm I. 10, 
SI). This ode would appear to have been written after 724, for the conclusion 
is apparently borrowed from Virg. Georg. III. 30, quoted below. 

1 — 7. 1. Non semper, &c. The expressions, semper^ tuque, and menses per 
omnes, in tliis and the succeeding stanza, convey a delicate reproof of the 
incessant sorrow in which the bereaved parent so unavailingly indulges. 
— Hispidos in agros, " On the rough fields." The epithet fUspidus, properly 
denotes roughness of hair or bristles, it here refers to the effect produced on 
the surfiAoe of the ground by the action of the descending nuns. It approxi- 
mate here very closely to the term squalidus.—2. Aut mare Caspium, &c. " Nor 
do varying blasts continually disturb the Caspian Sea." According to Bialte- 
Brun, the north and south winds, acquiring strength from the elevation of 
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Vexant inaequales procellae 
Usque ; nee Anneniis in oris, 

Amice Valgi, stat glacics iners 5 

Menses per omnes ; aut Aquilonlbus 
Querceta Grargani laborant, 
Et foliis viduantur omi. 

Tu semper urgues flebilibus modis 

Mysten ademtum ; nee tibi Vespero 1 

the shores of the Caspian added to the facility of their motion along the surCue 
of the water, exercise a powerful influence in varying the level at the op- 
posite extremities. Hence the variations have a range of from four to eight 
feet, and powerful currents are generated, both with the rising and subsiding 
of the winds ("System of Geography," vol. 2, p. 313;. — Vexant. Some edi- 
tions read versanti but Hie present is much stronger, and more emphatic, **qui 
fertur et rapiatiu atque hue ilkte distrahitur^ is vexari proprie dicitur est." 
Feeblk. Comp. Mn.T., P. L. I. 305 : 

When, with fierce winds, Orion armed 
Hath vexed the lied Sea coast. 

And, iv. 714 : 

As when two black clouds. 
With heavffli's artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian. 



Armemis in orts^ " On the borders of Armenia." The allusion ii to 

the northern confines. Armenia forms a very elevated plain, surrounded 

on all sides by lofty mountains, of which Ararat and Kohi-seiban are crowned 

with perpetual snow. The. cold in the high districts of the country is so very 

intense aa to leave only three months for the season of vegetation, including 

seed-time and harvest. Compare Malte-Brun, " System of Geography," vol. 

2, p. 103. Xenophon, in his retreat, and lucullus with his forces, felt 

severely the effects of the rigorous cold of this region. Anab. IV. 4 ; Plut. 

Luc. 32. — 5. Staff i. e. rigetf horret — Inert. Thus Virgil Geor. I. 94, rcutris 

glebas quifrangit inertes. — 7. Querceta Gargam^ " The oak-groves of Gar- 

ganus." The chain of mount Garganus, now Monte S. Angelo, runs along a 

part of the coast of Apulia, and finally terminates in the Promontorium 

Garganum, now Punta di Viesta, forming a. bold projection into the Adriatic. 

9 — 10. 9. 2Yt semper urgues, &c. " And yet thou art ever in mournful 

strains pressing close upon the footsteps of thy Idystes, torn from thee by the 

hand of death." Urgues is here used as a more emphatic and impressive 

term than the common protequeris. The word is similarly used by Propert. 

IV. 11, 1 : Desine, PauUe, meum lachrymis urguere sepiUchrum. — 10. Neo 

tUd vespero, &c. *' Nor do thy affectionate sorrows cease when Vesper rises, 

nor when he tees firom before the rapidly ascending sun." Servius preserves 

the following verses of Cinna : 

Te matutinus flentem oonspezit Ecus 

£t flentem vidit paullo post Hesperus idem. 

The phrase Vespero surgente marks the evening period, when Vesper (the 
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Surgenta decedunt amores, 
" Nee rapidum fugiente solem. 

At non ter aevo functus amabilem 
Ploravit omnes Antilochum senex 

Annos ; nee impubem parentes 15 

Troilon, aut Pkrygiae sorores 

Flevere semper. Desine mollium 
Tandem querelarum ; et potius nova 
Cantemus August! tropaea 

Caesaris, et rigidum Niphaten, 20 

planet Venus) appears to the east of the son, and imparts its mOd radien?e 

after that Inminary has set. On itte other baxid, tb» es^reiBaon Jugiente tolam 

indicates the morning, in allusion to tliat portion of the year, wlien the same 

planet appears to the West of the son, and rises before him. The poet then 

means to designate the erening and morning, and to convej the idea that the 

sorrows of Valgius admit of no cessation or repose, but continue unremitted 

throughout the night as well as day. The planet Venus, when it goes before 

the sun, is called, in strictness, Lttcifer^ or the morning star ; but when it 

follows the sun it is termed Hetperut or Vetpery and by us the evening star. 

Oh ! star of Eve, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of rising day. — Milt. 

Bapidxtm^ ** Intense," or ** violent :" the andents, and many modems, con - 
sider heat to be the violent motion of small particles of matter. Or the word 
may mean ** fleet," " soon departing," for many anciently supposed that a new 
sun was produced every day. Hyperion, the sun-god, is designated by C.ler 
dew in Ovid. Fast. I. 336. 

13 — 23. 13. Ter cevo functus tenex^ "The aged warrior who lived three 
generations." Alluding to Nestor, compare Homer B. d^. 250 : 

Ktrrofi . . . j}^ iu» ftit ytvtmi /Mfiirtm iivB^^etv ^ 

This period is supposed by the sober-minded to indicate ninety years. Poets 

and lovers of the marvdlons amplify it to 300. See Ovid, Met XII. 187 

4. jfntilochum. Antilodms, son of Nestor, was slain in defence of his fathw, 
by Memnon CHom. Od. IV. 188;.— 15. TroUum, Troilus, son of Priam, was 
slain by Achilles. Comp. Virg. JEn. J.. 474, Infelix puer atque mtpar congret- 
tut AchiUi. For the epithet puer^ compare the oracle mentioned in Myfhogr . 
Vatic, Trmlo dictum erat, quod, si ad annos XX. pe venisset^ Trqja everii 
non potuisset.— 16. Phrygiee. Put for Trqy'ancB.—M . Desine molUum, &c. 
" Cease then these unmanly complaints." Prose Latinity would require, in 
the place of this Grsecism, the ablative querelis or the infinitive queri. Tlius 
Eorip. Fhcen. 10S6 : Xtiiof S^v^fMif nvdlfMn vt ictxfUtf, Od. lU. 27, 69, ab- 
stinete irarum. Virg. .£n. X. 441, tempus desistere pugna.—lS. Nooa Augtuti 
troptea. Alluding to the sucoessfol operations of Augustus with the Arme- 
nians and Parthians, and to the repulse of the Geloni, who had crossed the 
Danube and committed ravages in the Roman terxltories.— 20. Bigidt/^ Ni- 
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Medumque flumen, gentibus additum 
Victis, minores volvere vortices ; 
Intraque praescriptum Gelonoa 
Exiguis equitare campis. 



CARMEN X. 

AD LICINIUM. 

Rectius vives, Licini, neque altum 
Semper urgendo, neque, dum procellas 

phaten^ ** The ioe-dad Niphates." The aneient geographers give the name 
of Niphates to a range of mountains m Armenia^ fonmng part of the great 
ehaln of Taurus, and lying to the south-east of the ArissaFalus, or Lake Van. 
Their summits are covered with snow throughout the whole year, and to this 
oircumstance the name Niphates contains an allusion ; K/^ar*!;, quasi vt^fru- 
3«f , ** Snowy." Tropea et Niphates^ i. e. The Trophies, and amongst them 
Niphates with his icy summit. Niphates itself is considered to be a gigantic 
trophy. From not understanding the parallel pass^e in Yirg. (Geor. III. 30, 
Accedam urbes Ana domitat pulsumque Niphaten)^ succeeding poets have 
considered it to be "a river," as Lucan III. 245 ; Sil. Ital. XIII. 775 ; but ]£ 
it were so, we would require ^umtna and notflumerif next line. The epithet 
ivo-Koirikw is given to it by Steph. Byz — 21. Medum flumen, kc. " And how 
the Parthian river, added to the list of conquered nations, rolls hmnbler 
waves." By the Parthian river is meant the Euphrates, although there is 
a river Medtu flowing into the Araxes near Persepolis, which may be intended 
by the poet, and thus Medum— flumen would be the same construction as Me^ 
taurum flumen, Od. IV. 4, 37. And Flumen Hhenum, A. P. 18. — Mare Ocea- 
num, &c. Comp., with the sentiment, Yirg. JEa. VIII. 776 : 

Euphrates, ibat jam mollior undis. 

The expression gerUibui additum victit is equivalent merely to in popuU Bo- 
mani potettatem redadam. — ^23. Intraque preetcriptum, &c. " And how the 
Geloni roam within the limits pr^cribed to them, along their diminished 
plains." The Geloni, a Sarmatian race, having crossed the Danube and laid 
waste the confines of the empire in that quarter, were attacked and driven 
across the river by Lentulus, the lieutenant of Augustus. Hence the use of 
the term pr(Bscriptum, in allusion to the Danube being interposed as a barrier 
by their conquerors, and hence, too, the check given to th»r inroads, which 
were generally made by them on horseback, is alluded to in the expression, 
exiguit equitare campis. The Geloni are mentioned, also, by Yirg. Ma. 
Vni. 726 : 

Hie Lelegas Caraaque sagittifu^>sque Gelonoa 

Finxerat. 

Odb X. — Addressed toLicinius Varro Murena, son of Murena whom Cicero 
defended, and, by adoption, brother of Proculeius Varro Murena, mentioned 
in the second Ode (v. 5) of the present book. Of a restless and turbulent 
spirit, and constantly forming new schemes of ambition, Licinius was a 
total stranger to the pleasure inseparable firom a life of moderation and con- 

Q 
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Cautus horrescis, mmium premendo 
Litus iniquiun. 

Auream quisquls mediocritatem 5 

DUiglt, tutus caret obsoleti 
Sordibus tectl, caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula. 

Saepius ventls agitatur Ingens 

tent. It is the object of the poet, therefore, to portray in vivid colours, the 
security and happiness ever attendant upon such a state of existence. 
t The salutary advice of the bard proved, however, of no avail. Lidnius had 
before this lost his all in the civil contest, and had been relieved by the nobla 
goierosity of Proeuleius. Uninstmcted by the experience of the i>ast, he en- 
gaged in a conspiracy against Augustus, and was banished and afterwards 
put to dteath, on the accusation of Tiberius, 731, notwithstanding aHl the 
interest of Proeuleius and Maecenas, who had married his sister Terentia. 
Either the poet adopted some yv«tf*it ot Plato as his theme, and dilated it in 
verse to gratify his firiend, or with a true and earnest Q>irit he had been aware 
of his turbulent and ungovernable spirit, and foreseeing the inevitable conse- 
quences, had tried to warn him from persisting in such a course, ** Certe vel 
providente poSta vel inqnttdente carmen v^ti vaticinium de misero Licinii 
exitio squalibus videri debabit.'* Orett. ^ 

1—21. I. BectiWt " More consistently with reason.** — Neque altum sem- 
per urgendOf ** By neither, always pursuing the main ocean," i. e. by neither 
always launching out boldly into the deep. — 3. Khnhtm premendo Uttu vniquumj 
" By keeping too near the perilous shore.** Jniquumy i. e. malefidum. Yirg. 
JEn. U. 23. Some editors Join eautut horretcie mmitwi, which destroys the 
, csBsnral pause of the verse, and contradicts the intended sense — 5. Auream 
'. quitquu mediocritatem^ Ac. The change of meaning in caret (which is re- 
quired, however, more by the idiom of our own language than l^ that of the 
Latin) is worthy of notice. The whole passage may be paraphrased as fol- 
lows : ** whosoever makes choice of the golden mean, safe from all the ills of 
poverty itutut\ is not compelled to dwell amid {caret) the wretchedness of 
some miserable abode; while, on the other hand, moderate in his desires 
(tobriut), he needs not (caret) the splendid palace, the otfject of envy.*' — Me- 
diocritatem^fMrTfie. Thus Arist. Pol. IV. 11, i fdi^t fiiis fiiXrirrof, (Air^t \ir) 
irirtv a^irrcf. Tutus refers only to tiie first member of the sentence, as 
sobrius does to the second. Carety i. e. remotus manett "is ttee from." — ^6. 
Obsotetae, ** Ruinous,** " Obsoletum didtnr qnicquid vetostate et sordibus cor- 
ruptmn est, velnti vestis obsoleta, detrita et squalida : sic domus, c^Jus trabes 
pntresount, parietes rlmas agunt, sitas omnia oocupat, obsoleta est.*' ^'> el'. 
Jnmdenda. Thus Od. 111^ 1> 45, invideruUs postibiu.—9. Scepitu, " More fre- 
quently** than trees of lower sise. Some editions have scemusy but the idea is 
not in refarenoe to the ** violence,** but to the " frequency" of danger ; more- 
over stemus is hardty diflbrent from the succeeding grainore casu. Remark how 
skfiftally the poet introduces a number of yv&fiuu. With the sentiment, com- 
pare B[erod. YJI. 10: ^^ Vi iasis tixifi»r» rk, tJbiyirrm kIm) stal iit^ftm rk 
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Pmu& et celsaQ graviore casu 10 

Decidunt turres, feriuntque summos 
Fulmina montes. 

Sperat infestis, metuit secimdis 
Alteram sortem bene praeparatum 
Pectus. Infonnes hiemes reducit 15 

Jupiter, idem 

Summovet. Non, si male nunc, et olim 
Sic erit. Quondam cithara tacentem 

T«i»ui' ArorxiirTU r« fiiXW ^t\i$ yk^ i 6tie rk inn^ixwrm mi^Jmuuv. — 10. Et 

celsa graviore com, &c. " And lofty structures fall to the ground with heavier 

ruin," i.e. than humble ones. Comp. Juv. Sat. X. 105 : 

Numerosa parahat 
EzodBtt turris tabulata, unde altior esset 
Ca«t8 et impulsn pneceps immane minA. 

1 1 . Sununot montett *' The highest mountains." Avth., more correctly *' Sum- 
ma montium cacumina." Obsix Fulgura. Fulgur properly denotes the 

intense flash of the lightning, but is firequently used torfuimen. Bbkt.— 14. 
AUeram sortem^ ** A change of condition." 

«»r^Mr«r itrvxS* r^^trcu iiri rrjf ikiriitf. — "MXBfAix. 

Acd 

In the days of prosperity be JoyAil, 
But in the day of sorrow consider. 

EcLBs. vii. 14. 

Thus, also, the Gredc proverb mn^H hctifMttt and the answw of the Haruspez 
to Caesar, H [aXv tS x^^rru* tiy^ nmnif r^y x%i^»im r(M'i9ti» ^/C*>'' ** ^^ **' 
xSst rr.v i,/jutvtf». — Bene praeparatum pectiu^ "A well-regulated breast." 
15. Informet hiemes^ ** Gloomy winters." Rather "deforming," **qtuB de- 
farmant gratum terrarum atpectum." Orell. Comp. Yirg. Geor. HL 353 : 

Sed Jacet aggeribus niveis informis et alto 
Terra gelu late. 

Reducit. Georg. I. 249, Aurora.,., diemque reducit — 17. Non ri male ntmc, 

&c " If misfortune attend thee now« it will not, also» be thus hereafter." 

Comp. Theocr. IV. 41 : 

Bttffii» xt^ ?/^> BArrf rij^ av^tw tretr* kfMtvn. 
Also, 

X^ Ziut kkktxat uif riku mOtttt, «XA««« i' Cu. 
And 

Beware of rash designs ; the darkest day. 
Live 'till to morrow, will have passed away. 

COWPKR. 

18. Quondam eithara tacentem, &c. " Apollo oftentimes arouses with the lyre 
the silent muse, nor always bends his bow." The idea intended to be conveyed 
is. that as^ misfortune is not to last for ever, so neither are the gods unchang- 
ing in their ang^ towards man. Apollo stands forth as the representative 
of Olympus, propitious when he strikes the lyre, offended when he bends the 
bow.— Quondam is rimllarly used for interdtan in Virg. iEn. n. 867 : 
Quondam etiam yiotis redit in prsBCordia virtus. 
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Suscltat Musam, neque semper arcum 

Tendit Apollo. . 20 

Rebus angustis animosus atque 
Fortis appare : sapienter idem 
Contrahes vento nimium secundo 
Turgida vela. 



CARMEN XI. 

AD QUINCTIUM. 

Quid bellicosus Cantaber, et Scythes, 
Hirpine Quinctl, cogltet Adria 
Divisus objecto, remittas 

Quaerere : nee trepides in usum 

Bantley, objecting to the phrase Gthara Mutam tutcitaret which would mean 
that Apollo awoke from sleep, with his lyre, some drowsy muse, proposes 
citharce muaamy i.e. '* the tone of his lyre;" thusfiitMa Tmgcedice^ for Tra- 
geedia, Od. II. 1, 16, and Cur pendet tacita fistula cum Ltba. Od. IH. 19. — 
Thus Sutdtat musam is equivalent in fact to edit sonoSf puisd cithard. Comp. 
Find. Olymp. VII. 42, iyti^' Ifrian •tfjuov ^wyiv ; Isth. Vn. 1, KXf«v2;« rtf,... 
etnyufotret »SfA9v. On the other hand Ddering, in defence of the wording 
cithera suscitat, quotes Od. IV. 15, 1, Pfuebus me . . , .increpuit LyrA. The 
epithet tctcentem refers, merely, to an interval of silence on the part of the 
muse, i. e. of anger on the part of the god.— 21. Animostu atque fortis, ** Spi« 
rited and firm." 

23. Contrahes vento. The poet ends with a metaphor similar to that with 
which he commenced. Compare the Greek phrase {urtrriXXtif ^k irrict. 
Vento. Join vento nimium secundo, i. e. a breeze, which at first was gentle 
and favourable, by degrees freshened, and, by-and-by, ended in a violent storm, 
which, without due precaution, would sink his vesseL To join, with some 
editors, nimium turgida vela, would be mere prose. 

Ode XI. — Addressed to Quinctius, an individual supposed to have been of 
timid character, and constantly tormented with the anticipation of future 
evil to himself and his extensive possessions. The poet advises him to banish 
these gloomy thoughts from his mind, and give to hilarity the fleeting hours 
of a brief exitence. It is probable that this is the same individual to whom 
Epp. I. 16, is dedicated. 

1—23. 1. Quid bellicosus Cantaber, See. Compare note on Ode II. 6, 2 ; UL 
8, 28 i Epp. I. 12, 26. — Hirpine. This is his cognomen, and not to be under- 
stood as beisig derived from his country, as Antias, Sabintu, Soranus, &c. 
Orell. — 2. Hadria dimsus objecto, " Separated from us by the intervening 
Adriatic." The poet does not mean that the foes here mentioned were in 
possession of the opposite shores of the Adriatic sea; such a supposition 
would be absurd. He merely intends to quiet the fears of Quinctius by a 
general allusion to the obstacles which intervened. — 3. Remittas, In its more 
fixe use, for omittas. — Trepides. Similar to the Greek irrturOau. Thus Plato, 
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Posocntls aevi pauca. Fugit retro ' 5 

Levis Juventas et Decor ; arida 
Pellente lascivos Amores 
Ganitie facilemque Somnum. 

Non semper idem floribus est honor 
Vemis; neque uno Luna rubens nitet 10 
Vultu : quid seternis minorem 
Consiliis animum fatigas ? 

Cur non sub alta vel platano vel hac 
Pinu jacentes sic temere, et rosa 

Canos odorati capillos, 15 

Dum licet, Assyriaque nardo 

T'hflM. 68, c. : ri m;} reu iiei%fuett fjL^ IxrtX/irBm. Trepidare in utvmty is 
*' atueie providere tuui." — Potcentis avi pauca. For even all that is mentioned 
after, &c., sc. Falemian wine, unguents, Ac, could be acquired by a peraon 
of very moderate means. Some, neglecting the simple construction m tuum 
€nit have erroneously construed Trepidet <m by a GrsBcism. We may translate 
Hie sentence thus, ** And be not solicitous about the wants of life, which requires 
but few things for its supply." — 5. Ftigit retro. For recedit. — Ltevii, X(/» i-im' 
berbii ac tenera. jirida, i.e. qwe ex riccitate natcitur, ** Sapless," ** crusty." — 
8. Faeilemt ** Gentle," i. e. which steals insensibly over the frame and is not 
disturbed. — 9. Honor. Thus Bentley from MSS, for Aonor, to avoid the Sibi- 
lismus in floribus^ honot^ vemu. Tet the ancients do not appear to have con- 
sidered this a defect in poetry, and a strong instance of it occurs below, line 
17, ditsipat Evius curat edacet.-^lO. Rubent^ '* Bright," ** splendid." Thus 
Fropert, 1. 10, 8 : 

Et medils cselo Luna ruberet aquis. 
Ftt/fu, " Phase,*' " disk," variat enim Lttna temper crescendo et decretcendo. 
Orell. 1 1 . Qttid cetemit minorem^ &c. " Why dost thou disquiet thy mind, un- 
able to take in eternal designs ?" i. e. to extend its vision beyond the bounds of 
human existence. This is an instance of double construction, qvid atemit con- 
tUiit Jfttigat : and minorem atemit censUiu. This is preferable to the inter- 
pretation of Mitsch., '* Why, with projects regarding distant time, dost thou 
harrass thy heart, which is of short and fleeting existence (mtfiorem).— 1 3. Cur 
non^ &c. The train of thought is, ** Although the fire of youth is quenched in 
us, yet still we may ei\)oy the pleasures of life, by wine and love ; therefore, 
while we can, let us take the pleasures existence affords." Fet hac. Some 
commentators have censured Horace for this termination of his verse, as if 
the skilful poet did not design, even by it, to express the careless ease and 
tranquillity of those whoth-as ei^oy the shade. — 14. Sic temere, fMf<lf §Crot, a&rut 
■i»n, '* Thus at ease." — 15. Canot. Equivalent to albetcentet. Horace himself 
was pracanui. See Epp. I. 20, 24 : III. 14, 24 ; and compare Anacr. 36 . 
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Odorati, " Scentefl with a crown of roses." The Scholiasts explain by, " rose- 
«U," but w« have nardo unettu afterwards.— 16. jtttyria, I. e. adoecta e:. 
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Potamus iincti ? Dissipat Euius 

Curas edaces. Quis puer ocius 

RestingTiet axdentis Falenii 

Pocula prsBtereunte lympha ? 20 

Quis devlum scortum eliciet domo 
Lyden ? ebuma, die age, cum lyra 
Maturet incomtam Lacsenas 
More comam religata nodum. 

Syria— M. Eviutt " Bacchus." Compare note on Ode I. M, -^.—Dimpat, 
kc, Comp. Cypr. Ap. MtilL : 

0virre7( itfO^etwoitriv itsrorxitaceu fMXiiSpee- 
Curat edaeeiy yvitx^^wet or yvitfii^mt fjuXiiSwaif. Hesiod. — 19. Setttnguet 
€trdenti$y &c. " WIU temper the cups of fiery Falemian with the stream that 
glides by our side." The ancients generally drank their wine diluted with 
water, on account of its strength. Ardentit. Thus Juyen. X. 27, lato Se- 
Unum ardebit in auro ; and Eurip. Ale. 758 : IBi^fjunf atMv i,fjift^a,^» ^A«| 
MW.—21. Devium twrttan, " That courtezan difficult of access." Such 
ladies were called »mrmxXumit and bestowed their fiftyour« only on a few, 
and then were invited not as persons of light character, but as fidioinet. — 23b. 
Maturett ** To hasten to our banquet." Comp. Asclep. Ep. XXYII., 6 : 

Km.} Tfv^iftbf T»x^'*f " iretfiiai xetXlffa*. 
Bentley objects to the reading en nodum comptum^ tat Horace requested thia 
fair one to hcuten^ while the adjusting of the hair would occupy some con- 
siderable time. He quotes Tibull L 8 : 

Ilia placet ; quamvis inaiUo renerit orey 
Mec nitidum tarda comterit arte caput. 

Another difficulty is presented by MSS. in incomptum, for how could a nodiu\» 
called iru:omptumy an epithet only applicable to the hair ? He therefore, pro- 
poses, incomtam LacensB more comam religata nodo. Yet, not being assured 
that Spartan ladies wore their hair in this manner, he proposes for Lacena to 
read Diana, quoting Orid A. A. III. 141. — I have, without hesitation, adopted 
this reading, for nodum could not be distinguished ftom. nodo in MSS., (m 
being generally formed by a small line above, and o being often formed open at 
the summit), but with the following meaning, " Tell her to hasten to me, having 
bound in a knot her hair, now flowing dishevelled as that of a Spartan fair 
one." We need not have recourse to the laws of Lycui*gus to prove that 
the Spartan maidens firequently had their hair flowing and unrestndned, for 
Yirg JCn. 1. 35, has, "Datqne comas divellere ventls more Spartana virginit." 
Probably to retain longer the beauty and silken nature of the hair, these ladies 
generally unbound it, when not in company .with their admirers. Horace 
wishes her to come at once without delaying to braid and curl it. And he 
gives the same entreaty to another of his flames, below, lU. 14 : 

Die et argutsB properet Neaero 
Idyrheimi nodo cohibere crinem. 

Anthon retains the old reading in eomtum LacantBy Sic, which he thus in- 
terprets, " Having her hair tied up in a gracefiil knot, after the fashion of a 
Spartan female ;" but it remains to bo prov; d that Uie Spartan ladies bound 
%ljp their hair. 
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CARMEN XII. 

AB MJECENATEM. 

Nolls longa ferae bella Numantias, 
Nee dlmm Hannlbalem, nee Siculum mare 
Poeno purpureum sanguine, mollibus 
Aptari cltharse modls : 

Nee saevos Laplthas, et nlmium mero .5 

Hylaeum ; domltosve Herculea manu 

Odc XIL— Addressed to Mneenas. The poet, having been requested by 
his patron to sing, the exploits of Augustus, declines attempting so arduous a 
theme, and exhorts Mieecenas himself to make them the sut^Ject of an historical 
narratiye. This Anthon gires as the argument of the ode; but certainly 
MflBoenaa never entreated Horace to write the history of the Numantian war, 
&c., nor if such were the subject could the introducfion of Licymnia be ac- 
counted for. The argument appears rather to be as follows : " Do not (i. e. 
lot no one) wish that the achievements of our ancestors, or those' ancient 
combats of heroes, should be celebrated by me in Lyric strains. Such themes 
suit not my platf/uHyre; nay, flir better would you, or any other, describe 
them in prose ; but, since my genius is not suited to such subjects, I wHl 
sing what is more akin to my fiaelings, and the playful nature of my song— the 
pndses of the fair Licymnia. 

1 — 9. 1. NbUtf "Do not desire, I entr&A.'*— Longa fera bdla Numantue. 
N nmantia is celebrated in history for offering so long a resistance to the Ro- 
man arras. It was situate near the sources of the river Durius (Douro), on 
a rising ground, and defended on three sides by very thick woods and steep 
declivities. One path alone led down into the plain, and this was guarded by 
ditches and palisades. It was taken and destroyed by the yoxinger Africanus, 
subsequently t« the overthrow of Carthage. Longa. Of nearly ten years' 
duration, from a. v. c. 613 to 621, inclusive. Ferce. Compare the followios 
passage, from Florus II. 18: "Deplorato exitu in ultimam rabiem furorem- 
que conversi postremo mori hoe genere destinarunt : duces sues seque patri- 
amque ferro et veneno subjectoque undique igne perierunt." — 2. Siculum 
mare. The scene of frequent and bloody conquests between the fleets of Rome 
and Carthage. Dirum. Bentley reads durum : 1, Because it occurs in most 
MS S. ; 2, Because it makes a fine antithesis to moUibus; and Durum is supported 
by Virg., quisaut Euritthea durum. But Orellius remarks, ^^liirum perpetuo 
inSirat nominatur Hannibal, quia Somani ejus memoriam propter saevitiam 
ae perfidiam ezteerabaniur." Comp. Quinct. VIIL 2, 9, proprie dictum, id 
est, quo nihil invcniri possit signifieantiius, ut Horatius, acrem tibiam, Ha5- 
viBAi.BM<iuE DIRUM. — PcKto Mitguine. First, when C. Duillius conquered 
the fleet of Hannibal the elder, off Mylss, a. v. c. 495 ; and, again, when L. 
Lutat. Catulus vanquished the Carttiagenians at tlie Insulsa iEgatse, in 511. — 
3. MoUibut eitharee modiSy " To the soft measures of my lyre." Thus Od. I 
6, 10, ImbeUis Lyra.— 6. Sanot^ ** fierce." — A7miam, " Impelled to excess by 
wina^" i. e. to lewdness. Alluding to his attempt on the person of Hippodamia. 
The same construction is met within Tacitus, e. g. Hist. I. 35, nbnU verbis. — 
— ^. D<mUotque* Others read dcmUuoe, but que is«w" oor.** liVhere no opposi' 
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Telluris juvenes, unde periculum 

Fulgens contremuit domus 

' Satumi veteris : tuque pedestrlbug 

Dices historiis proelia Csesaris, ^ 10 

Maecenas, melius, ductaque per vias 
Eegum colla minacium. 

Me dulces dominae Musa Licymniae ■ 
Cantus, me voluit dicere lucidum 

tion is intended, the particles non and nee are frequently followed by que, as 
in Sat. II. 2, 6, 13, Nee plumbeus auster Auctumnus^u^ graves. But when 
botli members of the sentence are separated, and where some opposition is in- 
tended nee is followed by ve, as in Od. II. 6, 18, noN ChUnit — CnideusTB 
Gyges. — 7. Tellurit Juvenes, "The warrior-sons of earth." fieferring tothe 
giants. Tiryt¥i7s. Comp. Yirg. Geor. IL 456 : 

Rhffitumqne Pholumque 
Et magno Hylaenm Lapitliis cratere minantem. 

— 8. Periculum contremuit, "In trembling alarm, apprehended danger." 
An intransitive verb used with the accusative. Thus Yirg. JEn. III. 648, 
sonitumque pedum vocemque tremisco. Unde^ i. e. a quUnu. Thus Terent. 
Eun. I. 2, 35 : e prcedonibut, vnde emerat, te audiue dicebat. Fulgens. Thus 
Od. m. 3, 33, ledes ludd^ decrum. — 9. Pedettribus hi$torii$^ " In prose nar- 
rative. Thus in Greek sn^is Xiygg ; Plat. Sophist. 237, A., rsCff rt Sit ixttr- 
Tort XiyoH xtt) furk (Mr^atf. — II. Tu is not to be understood emphatically, re- 
gar^ng Mcecenas, it rather means, " you," or any other, " Fronomen tu est 
communicationis cum omnibus qui Geesaris res gestas litteris mandara velint 
et possint. " Orell. There is no proof, except uncertain expressions of Senrius, 
on Geor. II. 42, and Pliny YII. 45, that Msecenas ever undertook to write » 
history of the exploits of Augrustus. — Melius^ " with more success," i. e. 
than I can aspire to. Ductaque, " Nota que— qvb non sibi respondere, ut 
alibi, sed sententiarum nexum hunc esse ; Et certe meUtu dieenhtr..,ffnBlia 
triumphique, ^c" Orell.— Ficu. Referring to the streets of Rome, but in pa-> 
ticular to the Yia Sacra, which led up to the capitol. There is evidently 
allusion made to the triple triumph of Augustus, i. e. the Delmatic, Actian, 
and Alexandrian ; celebrated in the month of August 725, on the return of 
Augustus from the East. — 12. Minacium, i. e. " ^ntequam demcti erant." 
Orell. The more ancient MSS. read minacium, which is restored by Bentley 
for minantium. The latter would indicate that at the moment when they 
were led off to punishment and death, their countenmoes were full of threaten- 
ing expression, which, although true of some, yet was by no means so of all. 
Comp. Eleg. de Morte Drusi 375. ** Quare melius est, ut noster dioeret mina- 
Ci'um, soil, qui paulloante minaces et feroces erant." Bsztt. Comp. Od. II. 7 : 

Cum fracta virtus et numuxs 
Turpe solum tetigere mento. 

13—28. 13. Dulcet. This agrees with can^ur, which cannot be left without an 
epithet, since one is given to oculos aatdpectus. — Licymmee. The second syllable 
in the other reading Licinia is short (Carm. X., reditu vives, Licini, neque 
aUum) therefore cannot be admitted. Licymnia is formed teom the Greek 
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Fulgentes oculos, et bene mutuis 15 

Fidum pectus amoribus : 

Quam nee ferre pedem dedecult choris, 
Nee certare joco, nee dare brachia 
Ludentem nitidis virginibus, sacro 

Dianae Celebris die. 20 

Num tu, quae tenuit dives Achsemenes, 
Aut pinguis Phrygiae Mygdonias opes, 

'AiMv/Avitf. Terentia, the passionately-loved wife of the jealous Maecenas, is 
doubtless, intoided. When the poets wished to avoid the direct nomination 
of an individual, they generally coined some word corresponding in metre and 
number of syllables with the proper name of the person, as here Lycymnia » 
Terentia. Thus also Fersius '* Auriculas asini Midas rex habet," where Midat 
h= Nero, as Plania iBt= Delia, in Tibullus, &c. ; Malthintuin Serm. I. 8, is for 
MiBcenat, &c. A freed- woman could not be intoided, from the expression nee 
ferre pedem fiedecwt choritt tor none but femaloi of the highest rank took part 
in these sacred dances. ** Neque emm periculum erat, ne inter virgine* lectaj 
saltare cuivis faeminn dedecori esset, excepta forte livia Augusti vel Terentia 
Maecenatis, vel Octavia aliave ex nobilissimis quarum infra dignitatem^id esse 
severioribus videri potest." Orell. — Domirue. Equivalent here to amatte. 
Lucidum fitlgentes. Thus dtdceridentemy 1. 22, 23, TurbidumLatatur 1. 19, 6 ; 
Hom. n. p. 269, ce;^f (r«v7$iir.— 16. Berie mutw'sfidem amoribust " Most faithful to 
reciprocated love." — 17. Ferre pedem ehcrity " To join in the dance.' Orel- 
lius considers chori here to mean, ** the private dances amid the family circle," 
in order to distinguish them from the public dances, in 1. 18.— 18. Joco, ** In 
sportive mirth." — Dare brachia. Alluding to the movements of the dance, 
when those engaged iif it either throw their arms around, or extend their hands 
to one another. '* Qui de libertina interpretantur, privatum volunt esse 
■olemne Dianse, cui e^^licationi obstant, v. v. DiaruB Celebris." Orell. — If*. 
Ludentem, xmX»Oc«tv. Comp. Yirg. Eel. YI. 27, Turn vero in numeruin 
Faunosque ferasque videres Ludere. — Nitidis, ** In festal array." — ^21. Num 
tu, qtuB tenuit, &c. ** Wouldst thou feel inclined to give a single one of 
the tresses of Licymnia for all that the rich Achsemenes ever possessed," &c. 
Orine is put in the ablative as marking the instrument of exchange. — 
Acfuemenes. The founder of the Persian monarchy, taken here to denote the 
opulence and power of the kings of Persia in general. Achsemenes is sup- 
posed to be identical with Djemschid. — 22. ^vt pingitis PhrygicB Mygdonias 
opes, " Or the Mygdonlan treasures of fertile Phrygia," i. e. the treasures 
(rich produce) of Mygdonian Phrygia. The epithet Mygdonian is applied to 
Phrygia, either in allusion to the Mygdones, a Thracian tribe, who settled in 
this country, or with reference to one of the ancient monarchs of the land. 
Comp. n. y. 185 : 

Crine. The same poetic imagery is found in Hafiz. : 

Although my mistress esteemeth me at nought. 
Yet would I not for all the world bsjter 
One lock from her sweet head. 

o3 
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Permutare velis crine Lioymniae, 

Plenas aut Axabum domos ? 

Dum flagrantia detorquet ad osciila 25 

Cervicem, aut faciK saevitia negat, 
Quae poscente magis gaudeat eripi, 
Interdum rapere occupat 

CARMEN XIII. 

IN ARBOREM, CUJUS CASU PiENK OPPRESSUS FUERAT. 

Hie et nefasto te posiiit die, 

26. Flagrantiot ** Ardent.** Some read firagrctniiat bnt, howerer well this 
epithet would suit the sweet kisses of Terentia, it would not be adapted to 
those of Mseeenas, which are here intended, " Otada iptitu Macenatis ali- 
quis Intelligit, qusB interdum allium oboluenmt, narrante nostro in Ep. O." 
Bbht. -~26. FaciUf " Easy to be orercome."— 28. Interdum rapere occupat^ 
" Is sometimes herself the first to snatch one.** Some commentators insert a 
colon after donuu ; but the idea is, ** Numtu veils pro licymnue crlne gazas 
illas barbaricas aocipere tum, cum ejus basiis firueris ?*' Orell. 

Odb XIII.— The poet pours forth a strain of angry invectiye upon a tree, 
by whose fall he had weU-nigh become a visitant to the other world. He 
then considers the uncertainty of life, and the dangers to which all are 
liable ; and, finally, contemplates the beatitude of the departed pious, especi- 
ally since their ears are charmed by such songs as those of Alcseus and Sappho. 
For such was the miserable heaven of the ancients. Horace has thrice men- 
tioned this accident, Od. II. 17 ; m. 4, 8. The commeneement is designedly 
written in an agitated and broken style, to express the angry feelings of the 
bard, while scarcely as yet recovered from the terror of his danger. 

1 — 11. 1. JUe et nefcutOf &c. " O tree, whoever first planted thee, planted 
thee on an unlucky day, and, with a sacrilegious hand reared thee for the 
ruin of posterity, and the disgrace of the canton." With quictmqus primum, 
understand ponut te. Bentley, remarking the difficulty in construction, 
prefiers to read iUum nef,^ &c. The passage, as altered by him, wiU then be 
translated as follows : " For my part I believe that he, whoever first planted 
thee,'* &c. : and then in the fifth line, "I say, I believe that he both made away 
with the life of his parent," &c. Orellius clears away the difficulty ob- 
served by Bentley, by giving the following construction : ** Ble et nefasti 
te posuit die, Q,uicunque primum postdt (plantamt)^ et {potted) produzit sacri- 
legamanu." An ancient commentator quoted by Bosius, p. 38, explains the 
passage thus, " Arbor, ille qulcunque primum produxit te in nepotum pemi-. 
clem et opprobrium pagi, posuit te et nefasto die et sacrilega manu."— A<^/2w/o 
diet kiei^itbe. Compare note on Ode II. 3, 6. iVodtmf, " coluit, educavit»" 
*' nourished with the design that hereafter" you might fall upon some one 
of poster!^, and, thereby, cover our whole canton with infamy. Which 
would be the case especially if you had fiallen upon the head of the Romanm 
fidicen Lyra, ProdtutU cannot be explained by " te cretcere pcunu est" for 
the phrase saerUega manu, denotes that the purpose of the planter was a guilty 
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Qulciinque primum, et sacrilega inanu 
Produxit, axbos, in nepotum 
Pemiciem, opprobriumque pagl. 

Hhini ct parentis crediderim sui 5 

Fregisse dervicem, et penetralia 
Sparsisse nocturno cruore 
Hospitis ; ille venena Colcha, 

Et qiiidquid usquam concipitur nefas, 
Tractavit, affro qui statuit meo 1 

Te, triste lignum, te caducum 
In domini caput immerentis. 

Quid quisque vitet, nunquam hominiwsatis 
Cautum est in horas. Navita* Bosporum 
Poenus perhorrescit, neque ultra 15 

Caica timet aliunde fata ; 

one. — 5. Crediderim, " For my part, I could belleTe." The perfect subjime- 
tive is here used with the force of a present, to express a softened assertion. — 
6. Et penetralia, &c. ** And sprinkled the inmost parts of his dwelling with 
the blood of a guest, slain in the night-season." To violate the ties of hos- 
pitality was ever deemed one of the greatest of crimes. Penetralia, pro- 
perly an adjective, as in adtftis tectit penetralibut, Yirg. Geor. II. 379, is here 
used substantively. In the penetralia were placed the statues of the Penates, 
which increases the guilt. — 8. Hie venena Colcha, Sec. He was wonttohandle 
Colchian poisons, and to perpetrate whatever wickedness is any where con- 
' ceived," &c. i. e. all imaginable wickedness. By the figure zeugma we must 
supply patramt to quidquid concipUvr neifai, from tractavit. Meo, emphatic, 
" and that in my own field too." Fenena Colcha. The name and skill of 
Medea gave celebrity, among the poets, to the poisons of Colchis. The com- 
mon reading is Colchica, which is altered by Bentiey. — 11. Tritte lignum, 
" Unlucky," "accursed tree." Lignum marks contempt. — Caducum equiva- 
lent here to cadentem, or eaiurum, " destined to fall." Thus JEn. X. 622, ju~ 
venit oaducut. 

13 — 18. 13. Quid quisque vitet, Ac. *'Mah.i8 never snfiiciently aware of 
the danger that he has every moment to avoid." Cautum est. Join nunquam 
alt homine satis cautum est, caveri potest, singulis, in hweu. — 14. Bosporum, 
Ti fitttvTtctxu errifjiM. Alluding to the Thracian Bosporus, which was con- 
sidered peculiarly dangerous by the early mariners on account of the Cyanean 
rocks at the entrance of the Euzine ; the mass of waters rushing through a 
narrow passage, and the squalls \diieh were flrequent Ik the region. Comp. 
Od. ni. 4, 30, InsanierUem Bosporum tentabo. AUwnde, *' Elsewhere," i. e. 
*' Relicto videlicet Bosporo, in ponto vel ubi revertitur, in mare iEgeo et eac 
alia aliqua parte." Orell. — CiBca, ** quorum causa ignoratw." Orell. — 16, 
TiiMt. The last syllable is produced by arsis.— Axt. reads Timetque, bat this 
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Miles sagittas et celerem fugam 
Parthi ; catenas Parthus et Italum 
Robur : sed improvisa leti 

Vis rapuit rapietque gentes. 20 

Quam paene furvaB regna Proserpinae, 
Kt judicantem vidimus -^Cacum : 
Sedesque discretas plorum, et 
-ZEoliis fidibus querentem 

is not allowable after neque. — 17* MileSt scil. Romantu. On accoimt of the 
opposition in Italum robur. — §agittat. A powerftil metaphor occurs in the 
Prophet Jeremiah, & ▼., 14, of the Assyrian arrows. — Celerem fugam. Bentley 
remarks that the Soman soldiers could not be said to fear theJUght (L e. the 
defeat) of the Parthians, and accordingly proposes reducemj in allusion to thr 
Parthian mode of warfare ; but the epithet has its peculiar meaning. The 
Parthians did not wait for the firm charge of the Roman soldiery, but fled at 
once, not injured, but in order to cause the enemy to become scattered by 
eagerness of pursuit, and, therefore, more likely to be routed by their sudden 
and impetuous charges. The quickness and celerity of their retreat, is em- 
phatic, for, " quo celerior ertUfUga, eo etiam intidionor" Orell. Comp. Virg. 

Geor. III. 31 : 

Fidentemqne fnga Porthmn rersisque sagittis. 

— 18. Italum robur, ** An Italian prison." The term robur appears to allude 
particularly to the wdl-known prison at Rome, called TtdUanum. It was 
originally built by Ancus Blartius, and afterwards enlarged by Senrins Tul- 
lius, whence that part of it which was under ground, and built by him, re- 
oeired the name of TttlUanum. Thus Yarro {L.L. 4) observes, " In hoe, 
part qtuB sub terra Tullianum, idea quod additum a TuUio rege." The full 
expression is " Tidlicmum robur" from its walls having been originally of 
oak. In this prison, captive monarchs (e. g. Jurgurtha, Sail. §. 59), after 
having been led through the streets of Rome in triumph, were confined and 
either finally beheaded or starved to death. Some, less poetically, explidn 
robur by p^/Mjf, " strength :" " power," but the balance of the sentence 
requires allusion to be made to tangible and sensible objects. Miles sagittat 
timet, Parthus timet robur. Rapit rapietque. This repetition of different 
tenses of the same verb is not unusual with Horace. Ep. L 2, 43 : LaMtur 
et labetur, I. 7, 21 : tulit etferet. 

20—26. 20. Improoisa Leti vis, See. " Tet it is some unforeseoi assault of death 
which has hurried ofl^ and will continue to hurry off the nations of the world. "— 
2 1 . Quam pome furvce, ice. " How near were we to beholding the realms of sable 
Proserpina." Furvee, i. e. nigrcr. Festus remarks the similarity of sound in 
furmu,fuKus, fuligo, fumwt,funus. The word is very ancient, and pecu-> 
liarly used by the pontiffs in the expression hettUe furvce, i. e. black, which 
were immolated to the dii inferi, whence the schol. Cruq. calls it a mj^icum 
fferbum. — PrSserjrirue. The first syllable is lengthened by all other poets, ex- 
cept Senec. Here. fur. 548 22. Judicantem, "Dispensing justice."— 23. 

Sedesque discretas piorum, " The separate abodes of the pious -" i. e. the 
abodes of the good separated from those of the wicked. The allusion is to 
the Elysian fields, which are separated, by the poets, from Tartarus.— 24. 
JEoliis fidibus quarentem, &c. *' Sappho complaining on her £olian lyre of 
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Sappho puellis de popularibus 25 

Et te sonantem plenius aureo, 
Alcaee, plectro dura navis, 
Dura fugae mala, dura belli^ 

Utrumque sacro digna silentlo 

the damsels of her native island.'* Sappho, the famous poetess, was bom at 
Mitylone, in the island of Lesbos, and 'as she wrote in the JEolic dialect, which 
was that of her native island, Horace has designated her lyre by the epithet of 
** JGolian." The dead were represented as entertaining after death the same 
feelings which influenced them white liying. Thus Find. Frag. 10 : 

««} TOi (Mf *iinrMe yv/jutcteius n , 
til it mt-coitt «-M %\ ^ifdiyyu-tt 

QtKBrentem, "qttodtibiin amore non regponderent." Obbix. MUUer's ex- 
planation is more correct. According to him, Sappho, like many other 
JEolian ladies, entertained a number of young females, whom she instructed 
in all the arts which could win affection, and all the elegancies which could 
keep it. A rivalry appears afterwards to have arisen, between Sappho and 
two of her favourite pupils, and it is to the complaints of Sappho regarding 
their ingratitude that the expression refers. — ^26. Et te sonantem f^enius aureo, 
&c. ** And thee, Alceeus, soxmding forth'in deeper strains, with thy golden 
quill, the hardships of ocean, the hardships of exile, the hardships of war." Al- 
cseus, a native of Mitylene, in the island of Lesbos, wa8!contemporary with 
Sappho, Fittacus, and Stesichorus ( Clinton's FeutiHelenici, p. 5, 2nd ed.), and 
famed as well for his resistance to tyranny and his unsettled life, as for his lyric 
productions. Having aided Fittacus to deliver his country from the tyrants 
who oppressed it, he quarrelled with his friend, when the people of IVIity- 
lene had placed uncontrolled power in the hands of the latter, and some inju* 
rious verses which he composed against Fittacus, caused himself and his 
adherents to be driven into exile. An endeavour to return by force of arms 
proved unsuccessful, and Alcaeus fell into the power of his former friend, 
who, forgetting all that had passed, generously granted him both life and 
fireedom. In his odes Alcaeus treated of various topics. At one time he in- 
veigled agaiait ^ants ; at another, he deplored the misfortunes which had 
attended him, and the pains of exile : while, on other occasions, he celebrated 
the praises of Bacchus, and the goddess of Love. He wrote in the .£ollc 
dialect. See MUUer, Hist. Lit. Gr. § IX. jiureo. Comp. Find. Nem. 5, 24 : 
fiffMyy ' AWXAf'T ifrrAyXMa'0'»9 XC^V frkixr^at huxatf, — 27. Alcae. The struc- 
ture of this verse is harsh and irregular. Alcae^pleciro \ dura j navis. The 
general rule observed by Horace in this, his favourite measure, is, only to 
make an incision at the pentiianimer, when a numosjfUahle succeeds^ as in 
Excepit ictiti ' pro | pudicis. All violations of this occur only in the first 
and second books, when as yet experience and practice had not taught him 
the more harmonious composition. Selli. See Od. n. 7, 10. Fug<Bt i.e. 
erilii. 

29—39. 29. Utrumque sacro, &c. " The disembodied spirits listen -with 
admiration to each, as they pour forth strains worthy of being heard in sacred 
silence." VUvmque. There are stUl some fttigments remaining in which 
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Mlrantur Umbrae dicere ; sed magis 30 

Pugnas et exactos tyrannos 

Densum humeris blblt aure vulgus. 

Quid mirum ? ubi illls carminibus stupens 
Demittit atras bellua centiceps 

Aures, et intorti capillis 35 

Eumenidum recreantur angues ; 

Quin et Prometbeus et Pelopis parens 
Dulci laborum decipitur sono 

AlcsBus and Sappho address each otner in amasbean strains. Thus Ale 
Fr. 45 

Bikm ri Futriii, <eAA« fM ttukuu mi^f., 

Sacro silentio. At fhe ancient sacred rites the most profound silence ws« 
reqtdred from all who stood around, both out of respect to the deity whom 
they were worshipping, as also lest some iU-omened expression, casuaUy ut- 
tered by any one of the crowd, should mar the solemnities of the day. Hence 
the phrase *' sacred silence," became eventually equivalent to, and is here used 
generally as, "the deepest silence.** Thus Anthon : — a preferable explana- 
tion is, ** suited to that hallowed region of silence.** Sacris tedibu4, qiuu 
tambra tilentet incotttnt^ FAytio. Orbll. Comp. /En. VI. 264; Vmbneque 
tilentet. 443 ; tSentum concilium. — 30. Sed magit pugnat, 8tc. ** But the ga- 
thering crowd, pressing with their shoulders to hear, drink in with more 
delight the narrative of conflicts, and of tyrants driven from their thrones." 
Allusion Is made to the class of poems r« c-rtmatrixit xakw/xttei. Den- 
ram humeris. In a crowd the shoulders feA the pressure most. Gesk. ** Ita 
eorutipatum ut humero humeroa tangtmt." Orbll. The phrase " bibit aure" 
(literally '* drink in with the ear," ) is remarkable for its lyric boldness. Comp. 
Propert. III. 6, 8 : tutpermt auribzu itta hibam. Vlrg. JEa. TV. 359 : vocem 
his auriiut kauri. — 33. Illit carminibtu ttupent, " Lost in amazed astonishment 
at those stndns." Join stupens tiUs carminibus^ as stupet AOnut tare. Hor. Sat. 
I. 4, 2. Stupet insanis aeies fulgoribtu. Sat. II. 2, 5. Some, less correctly, 
make carmtnt&tM the dative on demittit. — 34. Demittit^ ** Hangs down." 
Bdlua centiceps. Cerberus. Hesiod, Theog. 312, assigns him only fifty heads. 
Sophodes, Trach. 1114, styles him ' A<>«i; rf /«;«»0> rttvXstxm. Tzetzes {ad Ly- 
eophron^ 678) represents him as having an hundred heads, i xOctr rov "Aairv, U 
I^M ixsnh xtfetXeif ; as poets assumed the privilege of increasing the gene- 
rally received number. Naek considers that centiceps refers not to Cerberus 
himself bat to fhe numerous serpents which formed his mane, comparing Od. 
m. 11, 17. — 35. Intorti, anquit is usually feminine, but is masculine in Cie. 
de Div. 8 { 38. Anguis vestem cirtttmjeetus. — 36. Euminides. See MttllerEu- 
menid. They are styled i^itirXixctfMt in the Orphic hymns, 69. ReereanhsTy i.e. 
iRMtnfur, *' cease from their incessant motion." — 37. Quinet Prometheus t&c, 
** Both Prometheus, too, and the fiither of Pelops, are lulled by the sweet melody 
into aforgetfulness of their sufferings." Horace considers Prometheus to have 
been hurled into Tartarus, and to have been imprisoned there. Decipitttr la~ 
borum Is a Oradsm. xXitrrtrOtu rSv irivan. Comp. FUutt. Epid, II. 2, 55 • 
fuller sermanis. By Peiopis parens is meant Ttaitalos. Comp. Odyss. x. 
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Nec curat Orion leones 

Aut timidos agitare lyncas* 40 



CARMEN XIV. 

AD POSTUMUM. 

Eheu ! fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
Labuntux anni : nec Pietas moram 
Ruoris et instanti Senectae 

Adferet, indomitaeque Morti ; 

381 39. Orion, Consult note on Ode III. 4, 71. Curat, Comp. Yirg. Mn. 

VI. 665. CvRA eadem lequitw tellure repottos. Also Odyss. X. 572. 'fl(/«»A 
rcX«;<Of tint6i^er», 6^{«ff if*w tikuvret, &c. 

40. Tiinido*....l2/ncas. He gires them the epiihetjugaces in Od. lY. 6, 
33. Virgil, Pliny, and Statins have Ijpiea in the feminine gender ; but Pris- 
cian asserts that the vord is al-vrays masculine. But generic names of animals 
frequently vary in gender. Thus Virg. Geor. I. 183; oadi* capti talptB. 

Odb XIV. — The poet exhorts Postumus (perhaps the same individual men- 
tioned by Propertius, Eleg. III. 12) to banish excessive anxiety, and wisely 
ei^oy the pleasures of life. Odes III. and XL of the book, and the VII. of the 
fourth, have a similar tbeme ; but the present appears to differ Arom them by 
its greater degree of melancholy, and the sorrow, without hope, in which the 
poet dweUs upon the fleeting tenure of existence. Most truly does the poet 
lament that piety could not delay age, nor bribes check the unrelenting hand of 
death. He might have added, that youth, beauty, intellect of the highest order, 
warmth of heart, and all the endowments given by nature to a favoured few, 
or added by education to a mind eager to receive and powerftil to retain — 
all learning and all accomplishment is alike cut down by the unpitjring hand 
of that fell reaper. Easy was it for the bard, from the sad memorial he must 
have witnessed, to tell us in his melancholy strain — 

LlirQtrENDA TELLUS ET DOMVS, ET PLACBNS 

Uxor, '' 

the very words of which run in soorrw's tone : ** And such was death to all 
antiquity 1 Life's fleeting scene — All— a few busy hours, and silence reign»! " 
Or if the disembodied spirit was supposed to have a shadowy existence, the 
phantom passed along amid scenes of profligacy, frivolity, and vice, or 
mourned over the lost intoxication of a sensual existence, and imbecility to feel 
its poor pleasures longer. But, blessed be God, this is net the gloomy pros- 
pect of the Christian dispensation, where life is but the chequered path leliding 
to an immortality of bliss. Often, indeed, it is a weary and painful journey-^ 
yet, cheered by hope, aixd strengthened by loving trust in promises graciously 
bestowed, and aid not given of man. 

1 — 27, 1. Fugaces lahuntur anni, *' Fleeting years glide insensibly by." 
L^dnintur **tensim, nobis eorum decurtum vix animcuhfertentibus." ORXLii. 
Postume I Postume ! This repetition, m.v»hx\ucis, has conaiderahleL force 
Comp. Sapph. Fr. 51 : 

Mxirt niai, tifxiri Fi^u ft^or) fi. 
%. Pietas, tvri^uttf B^nir»%i» OtSf, See Od. IV. 7, 21.— 3. Instanti, " Eapldl^ 
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Nbn, SI trecenis, quotquot eunt dies, 5 

Amice, places iUacrimabilem 
Plutona tauris ; qui ter amplum 
Geryonen Tityonque tristi 

Compescit unda, scilicet omnibus, 
Quicunque terras munere vescimur 10 

advancing.** Pressing on apace. Thus Senee. Premit a tergo tenectw, and 

Mimnermus IV. Stju^^v yv^«tf vxlf xt^atX^s eturs^ vmfXfifMtrau. — 4. JndO' 

mita, ''inevitable," "unconquerable.** Thus Horn. H. X. 158: 'Ati-Kf tm 

»fuiytx*< 4^ ibiitiMbfrt, Compare with the sentiment a firagment of the 

Niobe of iEschylus : 

Mms; BtSt yk^ SeivatT9e »v i^ftn t{«*, 
Ovr Stt ri aCuv »vr' iirfcririvian ivttgf 

And the AraUc poet, Abon Nahama : 

Be not aflfrighted or dismayed my soul. 
For if you beg a day of longer life 
Beyond the goal marked out for yon by fette 
Your prayer will be unheard. 

5. Konsi trecenuy 8cc, "No my friend, it will purchase no delay, even though 
thou strive to appease the inexorable Pluto with tliree hundred bulls for every 
day that passes ; Pluto, who confines,'* &c. Trecenis, Some editions read 
Tricenis, erroneously, for the first syllable of the latter is long. Eunt^ i. e. 
procedunt tUque nobis abeunt. Oreix. — 6. Amice. Horace rc|)ects the long 
anacrusis, and adopts a short one, here, and in thirteen other instances in this 
species of verse. Amice is emphatic, for otherwise the ode would appear to 
convey merely a censure, which some editors not perceiving, have conjectured 
or read Annique, lUacrimabiiem, formed after the Greek model Jtia.x^vTCf, 
axXctva-roS' The word has a different meaning in Od. lY. 9, 26.-7. Ter am~ 
phim Geryoneny Tfic^fMtratt " Geryon, monster of triple size." Alluding to 
the legend of Geryon, slain by Hercules. Geryon was son of Chrysoar (gold- 
sword), Kingof Erythne,and CaUirhoe (fair-stream). Comp. Yirg. Xxi. VI. 
289 : Gorgones Harpyceqite et forma tricorpobis umbra. Tityon. Tityos, 
son of Terra, attempting to offer violence to Latona, was slain by the arrows 
of Apollo and Diana. Comp. Odyss. X. 576 : 

x») Tiwl* iTief, T»ifsf i(t»vit9e v!i* 
Anrii yot^ 4x««}«y, Ai»f xvi^riv srttftixMrif. 

The legend is, that Jupiter, fearing the angry jealousy of Juno, buried oeneath 
the earth (terra)^ the daughter of Orchomenoi, Elara, with whom he had in- 
trigued. The earth afterwards yielded forth a son of gigantic stature, who 
was called Tityos, who offered violence to Diana, and was transfixed by the 
arrows of the goddess, and those of her brother Apollo. Tristi compescit 
unda. Yirg. Geor. IV. 478: novies Styx interfusa coERCSt.— 9. Scilicet om- 
nibtu enavigandaj " That stream which must be traversed by us all.'* Om- 
fiibus. iEschylus calls the boat of Charon 6tatfiim irivicxtv, VIT. C. T. 850.— 
10. TerrcB munere " The bounty of the earth." •*' a^»v*fK xet,^*h '(Uv.rt 
After the usage of Homer, Horace has munere in the singular. Wakef. con- 
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Enaviganda, sive reges 
Sive inopes erimus coloni 

Frustra cruento Marte carebimus, 
Fractisque rauci fluctibus Adriae ; 

Frustra per auctumnos nocentetn 15 

Corporibus metuemus Austrum : 

VIsendus ater flumine languldo 

Cocytos errans, et Danai genus 

Infame, damnatusque longi 

Slsypbus bolides laboris 20 

Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens 
Uxor ; neque harum, quas colis, arborum 
Te, prseter invisas cupressos, 
Ulla brevem dominum sequetur. 

declared munera. Enaviganda, i. e. traj'iciendaf **pro navigare tuque adalte^ 
ram ripam sine revertione ac reditu."' Okell. Beget, Eqtdyalent here to 
divitfs, a common usage with Horace. Coioni, There were two species of 
Colon! ; first, those who cultiyated the land for a stipulated sum of wages ; 
secondly, those who rented them from their legal owners for a certain rent 
paid by the Colonus. — 13. Carehimus. " To no purpose shall we happily be 
free from the necessity of gory war /' i. e. to no purpose shall we have the 
blessing of peace. Waddell reads cavebimut, but this would be indicative of 
cowardice. Raucit "the hoarse-roaring Adriatic;" '^obtutum et remurmu' 
rantem iUum fragorem undarum ad scopulos allidentium &ai7gi7M vocat.' 
Orbli. — 15. Per auctumnos. Comp. Sat. II. 6. 18: Nee mala me ambitio 
perdit, nee piumbeut ^duster Audumnusque gravis laMtincB qucestus acerbos. — 
16. Corporibus metuemus. An instance of double constructien, metuemus cor- 
poribtu and corporibus nocentem. — 18. Cocytos. One of the fabled rivers of the 
lower world. Danai genus infame. Alluding to the story of the Danaides. — 
19. Damnatus longilaboris, "Condemned to eternal toil." Damnatus la- 
boris. The legal phrases danmdtusfuirti, capitis, injreriarum, &c. , are ocmstant ; 
but such a construction as damnatus mortis, or laboris, for the dative morti, or 
lobori is unusual. Horace, however, appears to have imitated the Greek phrase 
tt»reiyiiatff^tU Bttvirwi. — ^21. Placens, not amabUis, hnt cara, grata. — 23. Te. 
This pronoun refers not merely to Fostumus, but to all the poets, readers* 
and hearers. The sentiment is, alas ! of general application. Invisas cu^ 
prerrus, " The odious cypresses." The cypress is here said to be the only tree 
that will accompany its possessor to the grave, in allusion to the custom of 
placing cypresses around the funeral piles and the tombs of the departed. A 
branch of cypress waa also placed at the door of the deceased, at least if he 
was a person of consequence, to prevent the Fontifex Mazimus from entering 
and thereby being polluted. This tree was sacred to Pluto, because when once 
cut it never grows again. Its dark foliage also renders it peculiarly proper 
for a funereal tree. From this circumstance it has the epithet funebrts, 
Epod. V. ni/eraUs, JEn. VI. 215. Mra, JEn ill. 64, &C.--24. Brevem do- 
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Absumet haeres Caecuba dignior 25 

SeiTata centum clavibus ; et mero 
Tinguet pavimentum superbo 
Pontificuin potiore coenis. 



CARMEN XV. 

IN SUI S-ECULI LUXUKIAM* 

Jam pauca aratro jugera regias 
Moles relinquent : undique latlus 
Extenta visentur Lucrino 

Stagna lacu : platanusque caelebs 

Evincet ulmos : turn violaria, et 5 

Myxtus, et omnis copla narlum, 

minum. henr6rnf iktyoxi'*'^* "Their short-lived master." — ^25. Heret. Comp. 
Eeclesiast. xzlx. Dignior^ **More worthy of enjoying them." — 26. Servata 
centum dambust ** Guarded beneath a hundred keys." Equivalent merely to 
dUigenUmme servata. — 27. Pontificum potiore caenity "Superior to that which 
JB quafBsd at the banquets of the pontifflsi." The banquets of the {tontiffs, and 
jpaiticularly of the Salii, yren so splendid as to pass into a proverb. Superbo. 
Some editions readntjuer&um, agreeing with pavrmentu^ and the phrase wiU 
tbeOi denot« the tessalated pavements of antiquity. Others read Superbit 
to agree with caenUt but the position of the words seems to require the read- 
ing mero. See Tate. The idea conveyed by tuperbot however, is that the wine 
is, as it were, conscious of its excellence, and insults the very pavement. 
Obell. a few editors read mperbutt to agree with Jueret^ but this has its own 
epithet dignior. — 28. Fontificum, Comp. Mart. XII. 48, 12: 

Non Albana mihi sit commissatio tanti 
Nee Capitolinse Fontiflcumque dapes. 

Potioret remark the asyndeton in mero superbo,,.. potiore for superbo et po' 
tiore. 

Ode XV. — The poet inveighs against the wanton and luxurious expendi- 
ture of the age, and contrasts it with the strict frugality of earlier times. 

■1 — 6. 1. Jam "Soon." Begiae moles, "Palace-like structures." — 3. lu- 
crino lacu. The Lucrine lake was in the vicinity of Baise, on the Campanian 
shore. It was, properly speaking, a part of the sea shut in by a dyke thrown 
across narrow inlet. The lake has entirely disappeared, owing to a subter- 
raneous eruption wliich took place in 1538, whereby the hill called Monte 
Ntiovo was raised, and the water displaced. This lake was famed for its 
oysters and other shell-fish. Stagna, "Fish ponds." Equivalent here to 
pisdncB. Platanusque coelebs, &c.. " And the barren plane tree shall take the 
place of the elms." The plane tree was merely ornamental, whereas the elms 
were useful for rearing the vines. 'Hence the meaning of the poet is, that 
ntllity shall be made to yield to the mere gratification of the eye. The plane 
tree was never employed for rearing the vine, and hence is called Cj^leosi 
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Spargent olivetis odorem 
/ Pertilibus domino prion : 

Turn spissa ramis laurea fervidos 
Excludet ictus. Non ita Romuli 10 

Praescriptum et intonsi Catonis 
Auspiciis, vetemmque norma. 

Privatus illls census erat brevis, 
Commune magnum : nulla decempedis' 
Metata privatis opacam 15 

Porticus excipiebat Arcton : 

Nee fortuitum spemere cespitem 

Leges slnebant, oppida publico 

Sumtu jubentes et deorum 

Templa novo decorare saxo 20 

whereas the ehn was chiefly used Ibr this ptirp<»ie.~5. Vtallaria, *'Beds of 
violets. "—6. Onmuoopia nariumt "AUfhe riches of the onell," i.e. every 
fragrant flower.—T. Spargent Utvetit odorem^ ** Shall scatter fheir perfume 
along the olive ground ;" i. e. the olive shall be made to give place to the 
violet, the myrtle, and every sweet-scented plant. 

9—20. 9. Fervidoi ictus. Understand «ofi«.— 10. Non ita SomuU, fto. 
" Such is not the rule of conduct prescribed by the examples of Bomuhis and 
the unshorn Cato, and by the simple lives of our fathers." As regards the 
epithet intonti, which is intended to designate the plain and austere manners 
of Cato, consult note Ode I. 12, 41—13. Frivatui Ulis, Ac. «* Their private 
fortunes were small, the public resources extensive." — 14. NvUa decen^iitt 
&c. "No portico, measured for private indiriduals by rods ten feet in length, 
received the cool breezes of the north." The allusion is to a portico so large 
in size as to be measured by rods of these dimenrions, as also to the custom, 
on the part of the Romans of having those portions of their villas that were 
to bo occupied in summer facing the north. The iniwrtments intended for 
winter were turned towards the south, or some a4}aoent point. — 17. Nee for' 
tuitum, &c. ** Nor did the laws, while fhey ordered them to adorn their towns 
at the public charge, and the temples of the gods with new stone, permit them 
(i. e. in rearing their shnple abodes) to reject the turf which chance might 
have thrown in their way." The meaning of the poet is shnply this : private 
abodes in those days were plain and unexpensive; the only ornamental struc- 
tures were such as were erected for the purposes of the state or the worship 
of the gods. Anth. The poet does not assert that regular laws were enacted to 
vent any but the simplest architecture, but he places before us a ririd image 
of the simplicity of primitive life, in which custom and traditional firugality 
had the power of law. The penult of FortuUam is long in this iMtssage, 
though generally short. It is long, also, in PhtBdrut^ 1. 4, 4. Fott fortuitum 
felis contuberrUum. The same fluctuation of quantity is found in gratuitus 
pituita. Capitem ; oomp. Yirg. Eel. I. 69 : tugurH congegtum cetpUe eul^ 
mens and JSn. Yin. 644; AmiuJeogtM reeeru horrebt^ r^;ia etUmo. — 30, 
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CARMEN XVI. 

Otium diVos rogat impotenti 
Prensus ^gaBo, simul atra nubes 
Condidit Lunam, neque certa fulgent 
Sidera nautis : 

Otium bello furiosa Thrace, 5 

Otium Medi pharetra decori, 
Grosphe, non gemmis neque purpura ve- 
nale neque auro. 

Non enlm gazae neque consularis 

Now taxo. . The epithet novo merely refers to the chrcumBtanee of stone being 
in that early age a new (1. e. unusual) material for private abodes, and appro- 
priated solely to edifices of a public nature. Avth. This cannot possibly be 
correct, for the Cyclopean walls, the substructions of the Capitol, the Cloaca 
maxima, the viaduct of the Alban lake, were all built of stone at a very early 
period, and surpassed in extent and magnitude all succeeding works. The 
mere fiust, then, of stone being used in posterior buildings could not be an 
object of wonder. The epithet novo may be better explained by "in a new 
style of architecture ;" alluding, perhaps, to the comparatively late Introduc- 
lion of the Graecian arch ; or with Orellius, by ** recent e lapidicinit excita ad 
templa comtruendaJ" 

Odb XVI. — All men are anxious for a life of repose, but all do not pursue the 
true path tot attaining this desirable end. It is to be found neither in the 
possession of riches nor in the ei\)oyment of public honours. The contented 
man is alone successful in the search, and the more so from his constantly 
remembering that perfect happiness is no where to be found on earth. Such 
is a faint outline of this beautifol ode, and which proves, we trust, how to- 
tally unfounded is the criticism of Lord Kaimes (Etementi, vol. I. p. 37) with 
reference to what he is pleased to consider its want of connexion. Antb. 
The two leading ideas of the ode are found in vs. 13: Fivitur paroo bene, cut 
fatemum, &c, ; and vs. 25, Lcettu in pratent animut. 

1—15. 1. Otium, "for repose," rxt^v** httya/yri*. Impotenti, "Stormy.'* 
The common text has in patentit which is retained by Orellius, who explains 
by **inaltomariproceUoto.** — 2. Prennu. Understand pmcu&>. The common 
reading adopted by Anthon is preutu ; but prentu signifies the sudden attack of 
a violent storm, pressut, ihe ** peril of shipwreck." The former is more poe- 
tical. Simul. For simul ac. — 3. Condidit Lunam, ** Has shrouded the moon 
from view." •* Lumen pro lunam nu^^ placet, iU etiam sol comprehendatur." 
Ossir. " Sed imago noctis est loco et rei aptior." Frxun. Certa^ " With steady 
ustre." The stars alluded to are Helice and Cynosura.— 5. Thrtice. The 
Greek nominative, Bftixfh for Thrada, Bello furiosa, i. e. " asperis beUis 
nmper implidta." Orbix. Comp. Eurip. Hec. 1088 : B^^xne A»yx«f«i»*» 
UowXtf, tvir^n, Afu x«irex9f yiif. — 6. Medi pharetra decori, "* TheParthians 
adorned with the quiver." Compare note on Ode I. 3, 51.— 7. Grosphe 
non gemmis, kc. In construing repeat the term oHum. ** Repose, O Gros- 
pbus, not to be purchased by gems, nor bv purple, nor by gold."— 9. Gaza, 
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Summovet lictor mlseroff turaultus 10 

Mentis, et curas laqueata circum 
Tecta volantes. 



Vivitur parvo bene, cui <jfatemum 
Splendet in mensa tenui^ifali/um : <\, f ^ 

Nerf leyes somnjfs timor aut cupido 1 b t^^* . 

* Sordidus aufert. 

Quid W/ei fortes jaculamur sevo 
Miilta ? quid terras alio calentes 
Sole mutamus ? Patriae quis exsul 

Se quoque fugit ? 20 

Scjf/idit aeratas vitiosa naves 

"The wealth of kings." Cb?lmfarM/trtor, "The lictor of the consul. Each 
consul was attended by twelve lictors. It was one of their duties to remove 
the crowd (turbam tubmovere) and clear the way for the magistrates whom 
they attended. — 1 1 . Curat laqueata circum, &c. " The cares that hover around 
the splendid ceilings of the great." Laqueata tecta is here rendered in ge- 
neral luiguage. The phrase properly refers to ceilings formed into raised 
work and hollows by beams cutting each other at right angles. The beams 
ai)d the interstices {jhcut) were adorned with rich carved work and with 
gilding or paintings. Comp. Cic de legg. II. 1 : panimenta martnorea et la- 
queata tecta contemno." — 13. Fivitur parvo bene, &c. " That man lives hap- 
pily on scanty means, whose paternal salt-cellar glitters on his frugal board." 
In other words, that man is happy who deviates not from the mode of life 
pursued by his forefathers, who retains their simple household furniture, and 
whose dwelling is the abode not only of frugality but of cleanliness. Vivitur 
Is taken impersonally ; understand illi. — 14. Salinum, The uclinum, or salt - 
holder is here figuratively put for any household utensil. A family salt- 
cellar was always kept with great care. Salt itself was held in great venera- 
tion, and was particularly used at sacrifices — 15. Cupido tordidut. " Sordid 
avarice." 

17—26. 17. Quid brevifortet, &c. " "Why do we, whose strength is of short 
duration, aim at many things ? Why do we change our own for lands warm- 
ing beneath another sun ? What exile from his country is an exile also from 
himself?" After mutamus understand nottra (scil. terra), the ablative de- 
noting the instrument of exchange. Mutare signifies " to barter." Hence it 
may have either the thing given or received in exchange in the accusative. — 
19. Patria quis exsul. Some commentators erroneously regard the ezpressioo 
vatricB exsul as pleonastic, and connect patrice with the previous clause, placing 
after it a mark of interrogation, and making it an ellipsis for patria soiei 
but £x-xu/ properly means "to be out of;" and here patrice \» peculiarly 
emphatic. " What exile from his fatherland." With the sentiment compare 
Virg. Geor. II. ; 

£t quserunt patriam alio sub v)le calentem. 
0. Se qui/que fugit. Referring to the cares and anxieties of the mind.— 31. 
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Cura: nee taimas equitum relinqmt: 
Ocior cervis, et agente nimbos ^ 

Ocior Euro. 

LsBtus in praesens animus, quod ultra est 25 
Oderit curare, et amara lento 
Temperet risu. Nihil est ab omni 
Parte beatum. 

Abstulit clarum cita mors Acbillen, 
Longa Tithonum minuit senectus : 30 

Et mihi forsan, tibi quod negarit, 
Porriget Hora. 

Te greges centum Siculaeqne circum 
Mugiunt vaccaB : tibi tollit hinnitum 
Apta quadrigis equa ; te bis Afiro 35 

Murice tinctae 

Vestiunt lanae : mihi parva rura, et 
Spiritum Graiae tenuem Camenae 

JBraiat naves, ** The brazen-beaked gallles." The andent ships of war osn- 
ally had fheir beaks covered with i^tes of brass, and were armed with brazen 
prows. f'tlMwa ewro, ** Corroding care.*'— 23. Agente nimbot, "Asitdrires 
onward the tempests.**— 25. Latta in preetens, &c. ** Let the mind that is 
contented with its p r e s e nt lot dislike disquieting itself abont the events of the 
future."— 26. Lento rtru, ** With a placid smile.'* With a calm, philosophic 
smile. Hm common reading is Ueto, 

30—38. 30. TYfAonwrnminmY, "Wasted away the powers of 'Tithonns." — 
32. Hora, " The changing fortune of the hour." — 34. Hinnitum. The last 
syllable being cut ofT before apta by Synapheia and Ecthlipsls, ni becomes the 
last syllable of the verse, and may consequently be made short. — 35. Apta 
quadrigit, ** Bom for the chariot." The poet merely wishes to express the 
generous properties of tiie animal. The ancients gave the preference in re- 
q>ect of swiftness to mares. The term quadriga properly denotes a chariot 
dfswn by four ho rs e s , or mares. The Romans always yoked the animals that 
drew their raoe-ehariots abreast. Nero drove a deeen^ugit at Olympia, but 
his was an unusual extravagance. Bii Afro murice tincta; vestment 
twice dyed were called diiapha (bifim^). The object of this process was to 
communicate to the garment what was deemed the most valuable purple, re- 
sembling tiie colour of clotted blood, and of a blackish, shining appearance 
The purple of the ancients was obtained from the Juice of a shell-flsh called 
mureM, and found in various places, e. g. at Tyre in Asia Minor ; in Meninx, 
an island near the Syrtis minor, on the Ontullan shore of the Atlantic Ocean 
in Africa, and at the Taenarian promontory in the Fdoponnesns. — 37. Parva 
rutra. Alluding to his SaUne fkrm.— 88. Spiritum Grata, &c. ** Some slight 
inq^iration of the Oredaa linie,** i. e. some little talent fbr lyric verse. ' 
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Parca non mendax dedit, et malignum 

Spemere vulgus. 40 



CARMEKKV^M 

AD MJ5CENATEM 

Cur me querelis exanimas tuis ? 
Nee dis amicum est, nee mihi, te prius 
Obire, Maecenas, meanim 

Grande decus columenque renim. 

Ah ! te meae si partem animae rapit 5 

Maturior vis, quid moror altera ? 

Odb XVII.— Addraaaed to Iteoenas, i<mgii««Wng under a protracted and 
painfiil maladj, and expecting every moment a termination of hia odstenoe. 
The poet aeeks to call off the thoughts of hia patron and firiend from so painful 
a subject, and while he deacants in atrong and feeling language on the sincerity 
of his own attachment, and on hia resolve to accompany him to the grave, 
he seeks at the same time to inspire him with brighter hopea, and with the 
prospect of recovery from the hand of disease. 

The constitution of Msecenaa, naturally weak, had been impaired by effe- 
oiinacy and luxurious living. *'He had laboured," observea Mr. Dunlop, 
" from his youth under a perpetual Sever ; and for many years before his death 
he suffered much from watchfulness, which was greatly aggravated by his 
domestic diagrins. Bfocenaa was fond of life and enjoyment ; and of life 
even without enjoyment. He confesses, in some verses preserved by Seneca, 
that he would wish to live even under evezy accumulation of physical cala- 
mity. (Seneca Ept'tt. 101.) Hence he anxiously resorted to different remedies 
for the cure or relief of this distressing malady. Wine, soft music sounding 
at a distance, and various other contrivances, were tried in vain. At length 
Antonius Musa, the imperial physician, obtained for him some alleviation of 
his complaint by means of the distant murmuring of falling water. But all 
these resources at last failed. The nervous and feverish disorder with which 
he was afflicted increased so dreadfully, that for three years before his death 
he never closed hia eyes." ( History of Raman LUeraturCt vol. III. p. 42. 
Lond. ed.) 

Whether thia ode waa written ahortly before his dissolution, or at some 
previous period cannot be ascertained, nor is it a point of much importance. 

1—14. 1 . Querelii. Alluding to the complaints of Maecenas at the dreaded 
approach of death. Consult Introductory Remarks to this ode. — 3. Obire. 
Undravtand mortem, or diem tupremum. — 6. Mea partem afwaux, *' The one 
half of my existence." A fond expression of intimate firiendahip, which la 
defined to be -^uxn /**» •> ^v*' f^fi»n. — 6. Maturior vis, '^Too early a blow,** 
1. e. an untimely death. Quid moror altera, &c. " Why do I, the remaining 
nortion. lineer here behind, neither eouallvdear to mTself, nor survlviDg en-r 
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Nec cams seque, nee superstes 
Integer. Hie dies utxamque 

Ducet niinam. Non ego perfidum 
Dixl sacramentum : ibimus ibimus, 10 

Utxjiinque praecedes: supremum 
Carpere iter comites parati. 

Me nee CliimaeraB spiritus igneaB, 
Nee, si resurgat, centimanus Gyges 

Divellet unquam. Sic potenti 15 

Justitiae placitumque Parcis. 

Seu Libra, seu me Scorpius adspicit 
Formidolosus, pars violentior 
Natalis horse, seu tyrannus 
Hesperiae Capricomus undffi : 

Utrumque nostrum incredibili mode 
Consentit astrum. Te Jovis impio 

tire ?" — 8. Utramque diccet rumam^ " Will bring ruin to us each." Virg. iEn. 
II. 465 ; ea lapsa repente ruinam cum tonitu trahit. — 10. Sacramentum. A 
figurative allusion to the oath taken by the Roman soldiers, the terms of 
which were, that they would be faithful to their commander, and follow 
wherever he led, were it even to death. — 11. Utcunque. Equivalent to quart- 
docwnque. Parati., w^t^vfAt). — 14. Gyget. One of the giants that attempted 
to scale the heavens. He was hurled to Tartarus by the thunderbolts of 
Jove, and there lay prostrate and in fetters. 

17—28. 17. Jdtpicity "Presides over my existence." The reference is 
here to judicial astrology, according to which pret^ided science, the stars 
that appeared above the horizon at the moment of one's birth, as well as their 
particular positions with reference to each other, were supposed to exercise a 
decided influence upon, and to regulate the life of the individual. — 18. Part 
violentior, &c. *' The more dangerous portion of the natal hour."— 19. Capri- 
comui. The rising and setting of Capricomus was usually attended with 
storms. Comp. Propertius IV. 1, 107. Hence the epithet aquonu is some- 
times applied to this constellation. In astrology, Libra was deemed favour- 
able, while the influence otScorpiut and Capricomus was regarded as malign. — 
20. Utrumque nottrum, &c. *' Otu* respective horoscopes agree in a wonder- 
ful manner." The term horoscope is applied in astrology to the position of 
the stars at the moment of one's birth. Mitscherlich ejq>lains the idea of the 
poet as follows : " In quocunque Zodiad tidere horotcoput meusfuerit inven- 
tut, licet dioerso a iiti horoscopi tidere, tamen horotcoput mt&ut cum tuo quam 
nuuime eontentiat necette ett."^il. Impio Satumo, **From baleful Saturn." 
Comp. Pers. Sat. Y . 43. Parca tenax veri, ten nata fidelihut hora, Dividit in 
gemiruu concordia/ata duorum; Satumumve gratoem nottro Jove firangimiut^ 
vma, ftc — ^23. Refulgent, *' Shining in direct oppooition."— 23. Volucrit fagU 
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Tutela Satumo refiilgens 
Eripuit, volucrisque Fati 

Tardavit alas, quum populus frequens 25 
Laetum theatris ter crepuit sonum :• 
Me truncus illapsus cerebro 
Sustulerat, nisi Faunus ictum 

Dextra levasset, Mercurialium 
Gustos virorum. Reddere victimas 30 

-^demque votivam memento : 
Nos humilem ferlemus agnam. 



CARMEN XVIII. 

NoN ebur neque aureum 

Mea renidet in dome lacimar, 
Non trabes Hymettiae 

aku. Voiucrit is the old form of the accusatiTe for tw/ucrer. Comp. Od. III. 
29: Si CSLERE8 quoHt pbkkas; Virg. JBn. V. 217; Ovid A. Am. II. 45. 
Bbitt.— 26. Lcetum ter erepmt tonum, ** Thilce raised the cry of Joy." 
Acclamations raised by the people on account of the safety of Maoenas. 
Compare note on Ode I. 20, 3.-28. Stutulerat. For ttutuUstet. The in- 
dicative here imparts an air of liveliness to the representation, though in the 
•onditional clause the subjunctiYe is used. As regards the allusion of the 
poet, compare Ode II. 13. 

Odb XV m. — The poet, while he censures the luxury and profusion of the 
age, describes himself as contented with little, acceptable to many friends, 
and tar happier than those who were blessed with the gifts of fortune but 
ignorant of the true mode of «i\Joying them. Ipsa autem metri; ut ita di- 
eatHy vclubUiteu et eeleritat nUriJiee conferi adt^ectum amnd sua torte prorsui 
eontenHatque omnie^ qua tupervaeanea tuntt cum honetta quadam ketUia 
tpemeniu exprimendunu Obsix. 

1 — 7. 1. Aureum lacunar, "Fretted deUingoverMd with gold." Compare 
note on Odffll. 16, 11. Ebur, Baocbyl. Fr. 26. XC>^^ ^' fAc^svr/ n fAK^fAdi- 
fo^tf «r»«.-. BerUdett ** Glitters brilliantly." Comp. Lucr. II. 27. Nee domnu 
argentofulget awmque renidet^ And 

yik& di r% i^/iMrm irmrfif» — HssiOD, Tbboo. 46. 
— <8. Trabei HymeHUty ** Beams of Hymettian maAle." 'Die term traheM 
here includes the architraves, frieze, cornice, &C. The marble of Hymettna 
was held in high ettimatloil by the Bomans. Sonie editions have Hymet- 
Has, and in the following lihe reeisai, so that treU>et recisa uUima Africa 
win refer to African marble, and HymetHas eolunmai to Hymettian wood ; 
hut the wood of Hymettus does not ^>pear to have been thought valuable 
by the Bomans. Comp. Strab. IX. 613: fiMffziifiv i irri rt "Tfjuttrrtiat 
Moi rqf TItfnXi»iif ««AXir«« /tMr*XX* tXttfiet rnf ^eXitt. The ancients 
loved a variety of maAles^ even in one structure ; thus hi the bath of Hip- 

H 
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P^munt columnas ultima recisas 
Africa; neque Attali 5 

Ignotus hasres re^a*n occupavi ; 
Nee Laconicas mihi 

Trahunt honestae purpuras clientae. 
At fides et ingeni 

Benigna vena est ; pauperemque dives 1 
Me .petit ; nihil supra 
fi 9 De^ lacesso : nee potentem amieum 
Largiora flagito, 
/ Sat^ beatus unicis Sabinis. 

Truditur dies die, 15 

piaa was used the mariile of Lacoida, of nirygia, and Niiini<tta. — Ultima re- 
eisas Africa. Alluding to the Nmnidlan maitle. The kind moet higUj prised 
ludadaritsiirfiMseTuiegatedwithtpots.-^. JttalL Attains the Third, funel 
for hia immmse riches, left the Ungdom of Pergamns and aU his treasures bj 
will to the Homan people; at least sadi wasthe oonstmction which the latter 
put upon it. (Compare^ Didnr. ad'Flor IL 20.) After his death, Axistonieus, 
a natural eon of Bnmenee, Ikuier of Attahis (liry, XLV. 19, Jostln XXXVI. 
4), laid daim to the Idngdoa, hot was defeated by the consul Perpema and 
carried to Borne, wiiere he was put to death in prison. It is to Um that the 
poetalladesiuider theappdlatioBof A<ey«ffi|gffio<itf. Obbll. and others con- 
sider the ^pnafutilsref to be the Boman people. ** Rem ani vHuti exhuperato 
heeredes/aeU autU. jMahu emm em, quot taUmento mo HoUrn reddUurut 
eratt ne nooerai quidem cum iUud tcriherat."—'!. Nee Laeonieae imM, ice. 
*' Nor do female dependants, ef no ignoble bfartii, spinfor me the Spartan pur- 
ple." The purple of Laoonia, obtained in the Tldnitr of tl>e Taenarlan pra- 
montory, was tlie most highlr prised. Compare note on Ode IL 16^ 35. B7 
Aonefte eUenUe are meant fanale dients of free birth, and the epithet Aonetto 
eerves to illustrate the high raiik«f the patronfor iHiom fliej^ tiiefar labonrs. 
The explanation of PeerlUmp Is eatnordinary. ** AddWw cUemUe rummiki, 
nm* honoris oatua et ut mihi plaeeant in longii ftmrpureie vedib%u ineedunt H 
4Md me venitmt." TheformeKantois taken from the ddeKeiafitf. ^ 

9>-33. 9. At /Sdetet ingeni, 9tc ** But integrity is mine, and a liberal yeln 
of talent.** Benigna vena. Tiras Ar. Poet. 479: Sine dieite vena. The 
metaphor in vena is taken dther from the strata of metals in mines^ or from 
stresms of water. See Orid Trist UL 15 — 13. Potentem amieum, AUnding to 
Mnoenas. Aktb. The eentiment rather appears to be agenetal one. "Nordol 
seek a powerful friend as many do.** Horace would not have given the epithet 
potentem to Itooenas, who studiously endeavoured to conceal his power.— 

14. Satis beatue, Ac ** SnlBciflntly happy with my Ssbineliunm alone." Hehad 
received this as a preient firom Itooenas, in 7S3. *' Non obHmseondum hnge 
minoris testimatosessejimdos Sahinosquam Tibmrtes,Tiueulanos,hc." Obbll. 

15. Truditur dies die. The train of thooght appears to be as follows: C>n- 
teotAd with my aknder fortune, I am the lees solicitous to enlarge i1^ when I 
reflect on the short span of human ftxistenca. How foolishly, then, do th^ 
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NovaBque pergunt interire Lunse : 
Tu secanda marmora 

Locas sub ipsum funus ; et, sepulchri 
Immemor, struis domos ; 

Marisque Balis obstrepentis urgues 20 
Summovere litora, 

Parum locuples contlnente ripa. 
Quid? quod usque proximos 

Revellis agri terminos, et ultra 
Limites clientium 25 

Sails avarus ; pellitur patemos 

act, who,twben day ig chasing day in rapid succession, are led on by their 
eager ararioe, or their fondness fordisiday, to form plans on the Tcry brink 
ofthe grave.— 16. Pey^gtm^tufenre, "Hasten onward totbeir wane." — 17. Tu 
tecanda marmora, tec, Tu, i. e. anydich old man. '* And yet thou, on the very 
brink o£ the gniTB, art bai^raining to haye marble cut<for an abode." Directly 
opposed to locare, in ihiB sense, is the verb reHmere, " to contract to do any 
thing ;" whence the term redemtoTy ** a contractor." Secanda. Marble was 
cut into flat planes, either for pavement or to incrast the walls of buildings. 
Conf. Plin. H. N. 36, 6 : ** Prtmum ma/mwreoi porietet liabuit icena M. Scauri 
JEdUitf nonjetcile dixerim tectos^ ansoUdu glebuporitot." — ^20. Marisque Bam^ 
ftc. Baiie, on the CampanisD shore, was a farourito residence of the Roman 
nolnlity, and adorned with beautiful villas. There were numerous warm 
springs, also, in its vicinity^ which wcto considered to possess salutary pro- 
perties for various disorders. Urget, i. e. ^nmuno itttdio in id incumbit" 

Orkix ^21 . Summoverey " To puah fiuther into the deep," 1. e. to erect moles 

on which to'build splendid structures amid the waters. Litora. The poets 
firequently use ripa for UttUy and Ututfor ripa. The whole passage is thus 
erplained by Orellius : ** Summovere litora, qua antea erant, et hit nova eaque, 
ut contentaneum ett, longitu in mare excurrentiagubitituere." — 22. Parum lo~ 
cupUa, &c. " Not rich enough with the shore of the main land," i. e. not sa- 
tisfied with the limits of 4he land. 

23—40. 23. Quidr quod uique, ftc. ** What shall I say of this, tiiat thou 
even removest the neighbouring landmarks ?" i. e. why need I teU of thy re* 
moving the landmaxks of thy neighbour's possessions. The allusion is to the 
rich man's oicroaching on the grounds of an inferior. PrewtmM. Comp. 
Quinct. Dedam. XIIL 2 : ** PoiPquam proanmios reoeUendo terminot ager lo- 
eupleiiilaliutinundavit.'* Bevdlii. The landmarks are properly said motwrt. 
OMorari, &c. The poet uses a more violent phrase. Compare the dauae in 
our oommination service, ** Cursed be he.whosoevw removeth his neighbour's 
landmark." — ^24. Ultra taiia, ** Leapest over." The verb taUo is here used to 
express the contemptuous disr^ard of the powerful man for the rights of his 
dependants. Hence tali$ uUra may be freely rendered, ** contemnest." — 26. 
jivartu, ** Prompted by cufriidity." CKentiMem. Compare the clause of the 
XII. Tables, patkovus si clibvti fraudbm pecbrit, saceb ssto. Pelli- 
tur. There appears to have been no few instances of sudi cruelty, ^liien 

b2 
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In Sinn ferena deo8 

Kt uxor, et vir, soididosque natos. 
Nulla cerdor tamen, 

Rapacis Orci fine, desdnata 30 

Aula divitem manet 

Ilerum. Quid ultra tendis ? JEqua tellus 
Pauperi recluditur 

Regumque pueris : nee satelles Orci 
Callidum Promethea 35 

Revexit auro captus ; Hie superbum 
Tantalum, atque Tantali 

wouth and power protected ii^iutioe. Camp. Sell. Jag. 41 : /nferes jMrmter 
•of farm Uberi mUittim, ut quufue poieiUwri eon/biu erat, wedSbvt petlebamttm: 
See FroY. zjdii. 10—27. Fermu, *" Beerii«, each."— 29. SorHidm, ^^SqaaOd." 
In the hehilimwiti of extreme poverty — 29. Nulla eertior tameH, ice. "And 
7ft no destined home vnits the ridi master with greater oertaintj than the 
Umit fixed bgrrapadoiuOreas.** The sentiment oonv^edia, "Why doetthoa 
attempt to paaa the fioanda of natnre and the laws of mortality ? for die thou 
Inost.** Bapads. BeaOej reads eapaeiti hot oomp. Gallim. £p. IL 6 : 'Auim 
k^rtMr^. FStte beantiftilly marks the last limit of oar earthly career. Some 
sditlons have iede \TmtrmA f^JSne, and the aae of the latter term in the femi> 
lune gender has been made probably the ground for the change. But Jfiaii is 
$aed in the feminine by some oi the best writers. Orctu here denotes not a 
tiaee bat a penon, andjfinu is the fixed limit appointed for man by him. Or 
as it Is explained by Orelliaa, ** Hie nms dbstiv at, deiignatj de$eriM li m ite 
Ord aulam : id erf, Ord aula eertot habet limiUt, intra quo$ uH KmdfiKli legm 
uervemmiu, nobii m perpetuum manenium ed. Orellias also J<dns dedinatm 
with aula, not withjfncv and explains de$tinare hy Umitiku are umteribert 
Avla. Thus Eurip. Ale. 2G8 : 'Ayu fju rtg sit vtsMw «uA«v. The whole con- 
stmction ai^wars to be " NuBa aula eertimr manet h eru tm duntem aula degti- 
nata (L e. quamaula dettinatayjSne Ord rapad*. The interpretation given by 
Bentl^f Is " NuOa. eertior, hoe est, non eertior aula manet dimtem hermm 
fuam pauperem dientem. " Qualis Tero et quanta ilia ania ? destinata fine 
Ord, Are deslgnata et descripta termino ipeins Orci, aqoe spatiosa ac ipse 
Orcus." — ^In this rlew Oreui must mean ** a place," not " a person,** whence 
Bentl^'s emendation cit eapadt, for rapads — 3S. Quid ultra tendit T ** Why 
f trlvest thoa for more ?" Death must orertake thee in the midst of thy 
course. JEqua teUui, "The impartial earth.**— 34. Begumqme puerit. The 

•Duaion Is to the weaUhy and powerful.— SateOei Ord, Allnding to Charon 

S5. C a Oidium Pmmethea. TUtMtJn*, lettUAMfiAsnif, ayMuXtft>SiTn. Alluding to 
some febolons I^end respecting Prometheus which has not come down to us 

86. HiCt wcSL Oreug, nottatel^Ord. — Nee eaptus—awrot comp. : 

f»iir*s BtSt yu^ Batarn i» i^f*tf if ^ 

Aristoph. Batr 199S. 

87. TatUaU genu*. Pdops, Atreus, Thyestes, Agamemnon, Orestes. — 40. For 
9oeatut, Anthon reads moratus j but oomp. the <n«cle given to the liioeds* 
monians : naXw/upH rt »mi 'mmknrH 9tis wofu^mi. Audit, used by a species 
of aeogma for leont. 
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Genus coercet ; hie levaxe fiinctum 
Puuperem laboribus 

V ocatiis atque non vocatus audit. 44 



CARMEN XIX. 

IN BACCHUM. 

Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus 
Vidi docentcm, (credite posteri I) 
Nymphasque discentes, et aures 
Capripedum Satyrorum acutas. 

Euoe ! recenti mens trepidat metu, 5 

Plenoque Bacchi pectore turbidum 
Laetaturl Euoe I parce, Liber I 
Parce, gravi metuende thyrso ! 

Fas pervicaces est mihi Thyiades, 

Ode XIX. — Celebrating, in animated language, the praises of Bacchus, 
and imitated, very probably, from some Greek Dithyrambic Ode. There is 
nothing, however, in the piece itself, to eonntenance the opinion that it was 
composed for any fiestiTal in honour of Bacchus. 

— 18. 1. Carmina doeentemt "Dictating strains/* i.e. teaching how to 
cdebrate bis praises in song. Compare the Greek form of expression iiiar- 
MUii dfiftM. As the strains mentioned in the text are supposed to have refe- 
rence to the mysteries of the god, the scene is laid in remotis rupibtu " amid 
rocks far distant from the haunts of inen.** Comp. Soph. C£d. Tyr. 1 10.*). 
i ^xx^t ^*< MMwy ET* axfmv cfitn. — 4. Capripedum, r^etyirwf. Atiitiit, 
" Attentively listening." Not *' pricked up to listen ;" for the ears of the 
Satyrs were alvoay* erect.. — 5. Euoe f The poet now feels himself under the 
powerful influence of the god, and breaks forth into the weI14cnown cry of the 
Bachantes, when they celebrate the orgies. Recenti mens trepidat metu, &c. 
** My mind tremUes with recent dread, and my bosom being filled with tlie 
Inspiration of Bacchus, is agitated with troubled Joy.** Both trepidat and 
Ijetattar Teier to mens, and turbidum is to be construed as equivalent to tur^ 
ttide. Comp. inexpletwn kurimans, Virg. ^n. YHI. 659: Od. I. 32, &c 
The arrangement of the whole clause !s purposely involved, that the words 
may, by their order, yield a more marked echo to the sense. Gravi metuendt 
thtfrso. Bacchus was thought to inspire with fury by hurling his thyrsus. 
Anth. Pal. II. 682 : 9 9v^rmiktv9t.— 9. Pas pervicaces, &c. "It is allowed me 
to sing of the stubbornly-raging Bacchantes.*' In the usual manner of lyric 
poets the transition is omitted. The poet at first feared to yldd to the pow- 
«rfid influence of the god, for miserable in general was the death of the 0(«- 
XWrm ; but when no longer he can withstand his potent inspiration, and when 
ho perceives that the god is benign, he then exclaims. Fas est mihi, &e. Per- 
»iL*.c^ L e. asMsdue violardo eum wnatu iripudiantet, in furore perstantes, fjr^i' 
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Vinique fontem, lactis et uberea 10 

Cantare rivos, atque truncis 
Lapsa cavis iterare mella. 

Fas et beata^ conjugis additum 
Stellis honorem, tectaque Penthei 

Disjecta non leni ruina, 15 

Thracis et exitium Lycurgi. 

Tu flectis amnes, tu mare barbarum : 

fi^f .— 10. P^iniquejimtem, Ac. The poet enmneratea ttie gifts bestowed upon 
man in earlier ages, by the miraouloiia powers of the god. At his presence 
all nature rejoices, and, under his potent influence, the earth, stradL bj the 
thyrsi of the Baediantes, yields wine and miDc, while honey flows from the 
trees. The imagery is here decidedly oriental, and must remind us of that 
emidoyed in many parts of the sacred writings. Tnmeit. Honey flowing 
from the trunks of trees is the most ancient symbol of abundance. Comp. 
Exod. III. 8: ««mj3«i» hf»7my>tif itvrthc.Mt yvf (Iimwwv yikti ««j ftix$, 
Yirg. Eel. IV. 30 : Et dura quercui twUAunt rotcida meUa. — 12. Iterare, 
" To tell agidn and again of." Amth. Bather ** Nimhrvtm xtbrat poet«h V*" 
getta describit, qua [MfxHrm*' i. e. "to represent by discription.** Oaxu.. — 
14. Honorem, Equiralent to omamefUum or decut. The allusion is to the 
crown of Ariadne {corona boreeditX one of the constellations, consisting of 
nine stars. The epithet beata, iun9ut6ti«riiff applied to Ariadne, refers to 
her 4iaTing been translated to the skies, and made one of the ''blessed** 
immortals. — Penthei. Alluding to the legend of Pentheus, King of Thebes, 
who was torn in pieces by his own mother and her sbters, and his palace 
orerthrown by Bacchus. The event is alluded to by Enrip. Baech. 63S: 
fiA»Xft ^ifMti^ {p^*i(>» x'^H'*'^*'' rwTtdfapmrmt V kwmr. Many editions read 
non levi ruina^ Irat the best MSS. read non knit I.e. cruMi^ in alhislon to the 
miserable flite of Pentheus. "Ifale r» letn hlo pneltount editionee quadam 
etiam reoentes : neque enim in eo loco Troeheum, nt non U, admfttere solet 
Horatius. Nam quod yir eruditus id ab Alesra fiustttatum obeerrat, ut 'fi 
BciMXh f^tfdMxtf V »f<rr»r, et > 

id quidem verum est, sed nihil ad Horatii morem. Qnin et In Sapphico ear*, 
mine, Troohssum in secnndo loco ssspe adhibuemnt et Alcasos «i Bi^ipho, ut 

irmi Atif itXiarX^tti, >utrr»(Aitki «i* 

Quod secutns est etiam Catullna, nt in XI. 

8eu Sacas sagittiflBrosque Paitiios>-et 411. 
Otium, Catufie, tibi moleetum est : 

tamen data opera Noster a Troohieo in eo looo abstinult, tarn in hoc Sapphico 

▼ersu, quam in lllo AlcaSco. Idque optimo consilio fkctum ; nempe nt rersus 

illi tardiores pauUo gramoretque venireni at awes." Bwvt. 16. Lyeurgi. 

Lycurgus, King of the Edones, in Thrace, punished for haying driven the 

infknt Bacchus lh>m his kingdom.' The earliest mention of this iMe is 

in niad {. 130. The explanation of it may be derived from the great op^ 

position ofBBred by the ancient Tifjoifiimj^^ o^ I^MWk tfi thie «T9iest(« ai;^ 
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Tn Beparatis uvidus in jugis 
Nodo coerces viperino 

Bistoniduiu sine &aude crines. 20 

Tu, quum parentis regna per arJuurn 
Cohors Gigantum scanderet impia, 
Rho&tum retorsisti leonis 
Unguibus horribilique mala : 

Quamquam, choreis aptior et jocis 25 

Ludoque dictus, non sat idoneus 
Pugnae ferebaris ; sed idem 
Pacis eras mediusque belli. 

Phrygian worship of B«od»ifl on its first introduction. — 18. TuflecHt amnet, 
&c. '* Thou tumest backward the courses of rivers, thou swayest the billowc 
of the Indian sea.'* Alluding to the wonders performed by Bacchus, in hit 
fabled conquest of India and other regions of the east. The rivers here meant 
are the Orontes and Hydaspes, which he is fabled to have dried up by hit 
wand. From the word flectit we are to supply Sed(U to mare barbamm. — 18. 
Tu teparatity kc. " On the lonely mountain tops, thou drench'd with wine, 
eonflnest, idthout harm to them, the locks of the Bacchantes with a knot ol 
vipers ;'* i. e. under thy influence the Bacchantes tie up their locks, &c.— 
Bittonidum. Literally, '* of the female Bistones ;*' here, however, equivalent 
to BaaAaiUum, 

S3--31. 23. JietarmHit i. e. mmmo cum impetu repfmHsti. Leonii tinguibu*. 
Bacchus was UUM. to have assumed on tiiis occasion the form of a lion.— 25. 
Quanquam choreitt Ac. *' Though said to be fitter for dances and festive 
mirth.** In Plato. CratyL 406, Bacchus and Venus are styled pXtir»trfMne 
4i«/.— -28. Non tat idonmu^ **Not equally well suited.'*— 27. Sed idem^ &e. 
*' Tet, on that occasion, thou, the same deity didst become the arbiter of peace 
and of war.** The poet means to convey the idea, that the intervention oi 
Bacchus alon* put an end to the conflict. Had not Bacchus lent his aid, the 
battle must have been longer in its duration, and different, perhaps, in its issue. 
Ahth. There is considerable difficulty in the interpretation of this passage, 
for medivu does not appear to be used in the sense of fufinK, pacfficator^ but 
thus. **idem ad utrtimfue aque aptum te prabebasy et ad beUum^ nam fortit- 
timtu eras ac terribiUs, et ad paeemt et eni'm Latitiai pknut. Tet for this 
meaniug of mediut Mb'« no paraUel passage has as yet been cited. DiUen- 
berger explains tbua : ** Baechut mediut ett belli pacitque, inter beUum et pa- 
eem, nequeper te atterutri deditiu, ted, ut temput ferty modo beUicotut, modo 
paeit amator,** Comparing Aristid. in Dion. 49. Sirm^ yk^ muf*^ irttfrvt 
ttlirlt ir(*t iatfriv ifn.,,.ir»Xtfu»it t% )i^ »») ttffsvmtf htt^tfitrtte 6tSv. Sana- 
don, Oigot, Jahn and Lubker have widied to expunge the whole strophe from 
25 to 28, as being languid, and containing merely a commonplace amplifica^ 
tion. Tet it is with consummate sk»U that the poet introduces this tranquil 
and soft flowing termination to a turbulent and impetuous burst of passion, 
by which, too, he indicates, that his exolted feelings have been subdued into a 
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Te' vidit Insons Cerberus aureo 
Comu decorum, leniter atterens S& 

Caudam, et recedentis trilingui 
Ore pedes tetigitque crura. 



CARMEN XX. 

AI> MiSCENATEH. 

Non usitata, non tenui ferar 
Penna bif(»inis per liquldum sethera 
Vates : neque in terris morabor 
Longius : invidiaque major 

Urbes relinquam. Non ego paiuperum 5 

Sanguis parentum, non ego, quern vocas 

fiinu enthuaiaan. — ^29. Jtuont. ** Without offering to harm.** Bacchus de» 

iceiided to the shades for the purpose of bringing bade his mother Semele. — 

Compare: 

Then down his tail he hung, 

And suffered them to pass on quietly. 

Spbhc. F.Q. I. 5, 35. 

Aureo eomu decorum. A figurative illustration of the power of *\it god ; 

henoe the constant occurrence in the poets^ of xi^*»^»^* rrnvfiief^cff, Mt^ptf". 

^•it' The horn was the wdl-known symbol of power among tiie ancients. — 

31 . Et recedentit trilinguiy ftc. Hie power of the god triumi^ orer the iterce 

guardian of the shades, who allows egress to xione that have once entered the 

world of spirits. Mterens, trmitm. TriSngui wey ** His month, with triple 

tongue." " Uno ore^ in <pio tret lingua^ noe tingua triJUa, quali* to' it in ter- 

pentibtufingi. Thus the generality of commentators ; more correctly, how- 

ever, Orellius, "expUcode Cerbero tricipite : Sk Faleriw Flaceut,(\U. H4.) 

Triplici Hecatce cantutn trilinguem ti ibttit. 

Ode XX — The bard presages his own immortality. Transfoniied Into a 
swan, he will soar away from the abodes of men, nor need the empty honours '' 
of a tomb. Aiith. The ode appean to have been composed in a style of jocose 
irony and burlesque pleasantry for Maecoias. 

1—23. 1. Kon untata, &c. "A bard of twofold form, I shall be borne 
through the liquid air on no common* no feeble pinion.** The epithet di/armig 
alludes to his transformation from a human being to a swan, which is to take 
pLioe on the approach of death. Then, becoming the faroored of Apollo, he 
win soar aloft on strong pinions beyond> the reach of envy and detraction. 
The epithet hiformit is ridiculously ezidained by Lamb, and the Schcl. '* vatet 
lyricut et tatyricut." JUquidum, i. e. elarum ae lucidum. — 4. Inridiaque 
major, "And. beyond the reach of enry." Thus Callim. Ep. 22. « V vanp 
»ftt0-r9ttt fi^rttMifK — 5. Pauperum $ar^uuparentum, ** Though the offspring 
of humble parents. — 6. Non ego quern tfocoi. Sec ** I whom thou ealutest, O 
Mscenas, «ith the tiUe of beloved friend, shall never die.** The reading of 
•t*is pgkragraph is mu<di contested. According to that adopted in our tcxV 
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Dilecte, Maecenas, obibo, 
Nee Stygia cohibebor unda. 

Jam jam resldunt cruribus aspei« 
Pelles ; et album mutor in alitem 1 

Supeme : nascunturque leves 
Per digitos humerosque pliimae. 

Jam Daedaleo notior Icaro 
Visam gementis litora Bospori, 

Syrtesque Gaetulas canorus 15 

Ales Hyperboreosque campos. 

Me Colchus, et qui dissimulat metum 
Marsae cohortis ; Dacus> et nhimi 

the meaoing of the poet is, that the friendship of Miecenas will be one of his 
surest passports to the pndses of posterity. Dilecte is taken, as the gramma- 
xians call it, materially. Ahth. But OreUius remarks that the position of 
the words indicates tliat dikcte Mtecenat are to he taken together, just as care 
McBcenas Od. L 20, 5 ; and jocose Meeanatt Epod. III. 20 ^ candide Mtecentu, 
Epod. XIY. 5. Some ridiculously interpret Quern whxu by quern ad ctenam 
twxu. — 9. Jamjanyreridunt, &c. " Now, even now, the rough sldn is settling 
on my legs.'*^ The transformation ito already begun : my legs axe becom- 
ing those of a swan — 11. Supeme^ ''Abore." Anthon reads tupema, the 
neuter of the adjectire used adverbfally ; following Bentley,. who remarks 
Supema nihil aliud notet, qnam stq)emas corporis partes : at Supeme, magis 
qnsB supra corpus et caput sunt, quam superiora corporfs. But the e in 
tupeme is shortened even in Lucretius YI. 543, 696. — Levet. " Male alii sort- 
Imnt Leeoes : eH Xutf.** Ncucunturque levet plunuBy " And the downy 
plumage is forming.** OreQius endeavours tp defend the hiatus in th« 
common reading, Dcedali odor, by such passages as the following : Acta» 
ArOfCyntho. Virg« EcL II. 24. Teneni olete armentaque Lata, Geor. II. 
}44. Nereidum nustri et Neptuno* JBgao^ JEn. III. 21 \, &c. But all these 
passages are formed after the example of the Greek hexameter, and can- 
not defend this ; it b fuc better to adopt the reading of Dc^ring, notior, for 
n was usually marked in MSS. by a small flourish, easily obliterated ; and t 
in MSS., is very similar to t. — 14.. Botpori. Consult note on Ode II. 13, 14. 
Gementii. Thus Yirg. .£n. V. 806: gement repleti tonnes { and Soph. Antig, 
592 :. t^c»^ fififAtvrt y itwnirX.ti'yit mxrtbi. — 1(5. Syrtesqfte Gtetulas. Consult 
note on Ode I. 22, 4. — Canorus akt, ** A bird of melodious note." Consult 
note on Ode I.. 6, 2. — 16. Jlyperboreosqae compos, "And the Hyperborean 
fields," i. e. the fiuthest pbdns of the north. — 17. Et qui dissimulat, &e. Al- 
luding to the FarthianiK The Marsi; were regarded as the bravest portion of 
the Roman armies, and henoe Marsa is here equivalent to RomamB. Consult 

Bote on Ode I> 2, 39^^ Dacier punctuates after cohortis, so that et qui eo- 

kortis would indicate the Parthians. But thus a cox^unction would be want- 

ftig before Dacus 18. Daeus. Consult note pn Ode I. 35, 9.— 19. GelonU 

H «3 
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Noscent GelonI : me peritus 
DIscet Iber, Khodanique potor. 20 

Absint inani fiinere naeniae, 
Luctusque turpes et,querimoiiiaB : 
Compesce clanKMnem, ac sepulcri 
Mitte supervacuos honores. 

Conault note on Ode II. 9, 28;— P«rt»iM Rer, ** The learned Spaniard/' The 
Spaniards imUbed a literary taste from the Romans, as these last had from 
the OredES. Anth. Hie word is used rather in a proleptic sense, " when he 
shaU hare hnhibed a taste for learning.** ** Hispani H QalU Tranta^ni, qui 
nunc rudet sunt eUque inctdtiy kumanitcUe cdiqueuido imhuti cupide meat quoque 
cantut audient. Oreix.^20.. Bhodanique potor. The native of Oaul. This is 
the ancient mode of deslgnathig the inhabitants of a oomitry. Comp. n. /S'. 
825: wiftru v)«( fuXMf Alfinrt: — ^21. Nenite^ **quat pr<i^C(B canere tole- 
bani, queremonugeunicorum MuU" Okkll. — 22.. Turpett ** Unmanly." Avth. 
** Quatentu Jaciem depnaantt* "deforming." Obxix. — 23. S up erav acu M. 
The poet will need no tomb : death will never dafan him for his own, rinoe 
he is destined to live for ever in the pralsee of posterity." Anth. SupereaeuM. 
*' Epicuri j'amfuerat ^iyfiM, r^ rtfip wH vwfw ^<Mriwr. Horaoe is the first 
who adopted the form st^pervacwu s in Cioeroand the older writers it is alwajrs 
tupervocaneui. As a strange instance of learning subservient to flmaticisin^ 
I may mention the fimdfully ridiculous theory of the Jesuit Harduin. He 
supposes this ode, in common with almost an the rest, not to have been com- 
posed by Horace^ but by certain fiufaers of the church. TUs for instance is 
" Prosopopaeia Christi triumphantis et Judasos alloquentis statfan ac resur- 
rexlt.**— Christ is hiformit '*quia simul in fonna dbi et In forma servi."— 
Verse 9. he considers to be a propliecy given by the Saviour, regarding the 
*' Fratres PrsBdioatores Sancti Dominid.— ^^dem album Is of oourBe the white 
stole or vestment worn by them; KoAregidMiUptfUet crurUnu tupene^ are un- 
doubtedly the Qcremt "quibus eqnitans Dominicanus crura tegit." It is 
scarcely possible that amid the unblushing eAhmtery of the present day, such 
a nonsensical idea would not mert with one universal scream of indignaHoiy 
yet It waa landed of oM,— and for a purpose^ 
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CARMINUM, 

LIBER TERTIUS. 



CARMEN I. 

Odi profanum vulgus et arceo : 
Favete Unguis : carmina non prius 
Audita Musarum sacerdos 
Virginibus puerisque canto. 

Ode I.-— The general train of thought in fUs beautiful ode is aimply as fol- 
lows : True hiqiplness consiats not in the possession of power, of public 
honours, or of extensive riches, but in a tranquU and contented heart. Axth. 
Mindful of the admonition of Pindar. Olymp. VI. 5 : ixv*'^^ tnrtfrairMTte 
tintix** Tftf^^f w BtckotfAAv xUfCts, iifT 0n tf««jr0y /Aiym»0¥ iroi^ofAit' etfx*f^**^^ 
i i^tv wfM-airtf xiv 9tfMf rrikctvyis.) the poet opens liis tliird I>ook witli this 
sylendid ode. 

1 — 4. 1. Odiprqfanum tniigus, &c. "I hate the uninitiated erowd, and I 
keep them at a distance." Speaking as the priest of the Muses, and being 
about to disclose their sacred mysteries (in other words, the precepts of true 
wisdom) to the faroured few, the poet imitatea the form of language by wliioh 
the uninitiated and profkne were directed to retire from the mystic rites of 
the gods^ The rules of a happy life cannot be comprehended, and may be 
abused by the crowd. Prqfiinum. ikfjtuviTtt Gomp. Orpheus ap. Just. 
«0cVI«/>MM mV 9ifM( ierru 0»(«f 3* 'unBirdt fiifir^$t watng ifMf. Callim. H. in 
Apol. ittati •««;, i^rtt JtXtTfif. —3. Favete UnguUt lufv^uirc. ** Preserre a re- 
ligious silence.** Literally, '* favour me by your tongues." We have here 
another form of words, by whidi sUenee and attenti<xi were joined on thd 
true worshippers. This was required, not only from a principle of religiouA 
respect, but also lest some ill-omened expression might casually fail from 
those who were present, and mar the solonnities of the oceafiion. Comp. 
Arist. Thesm. 39 : iufv/Ms 9ms Itrm Xi«r, wrifiM evyxWivat. The formula 
in Ovid (Fast. L 71) is lAngtdt aafdmititue faeete: in VhrgU (JExi. V. 71) ore 
fuoete. Carmina non priuiaudkat "strains before unheard." There appears 
to be even here an aUosionto the language and forms of the mysteries in 
which new and important truths were promised to be disclosed. — 4. Virgin 
nibus pueritque canto. The poet supposes himself to be dietaUng his strains 
to a chorus of virgins and youths. Arth. But as there is nothing in the 
ode which is suitable for a chonte^ it is bettev> to take the explanation of Xhb 
Scholiast : ^ Dwit te carmen proditurumf qt§o teneras atatet inttttunt ad ho^ 
nctta ttudiut qu^nttad beatam mtam pervenire possint." Stripped of its figu« 
rative garb, the idea intended to be conveyed will be simply this ; that the 
hard wishes his precepts of a happy life to be csrefully treasured up by the 
young. 
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Regum tlmendorum in proprios greges, 5 

Reges in ipsos imperium est Jovis, 
Clari GijTanteo triumpho. 
Cirncta supercilio moventis. 

Est ut viro vir latins ordinet 
Arbusta sulcis ; hie generosior lO' 

Deseendat in Campum petitor ;. 
Moribus He mefiorque fama 

Contendat ; illi turba elientium 
Sit major : -Siqua lege Necessitas 

Sortitur ineignes et imos ; 15 

Omne capax movet uma nomen. 

6—14. 6. Begum timendorum, kc. The poet now nnfolda his subject. 
Kings, he obsenres, axe elevated Ur abore the ordinary ranks of moi, but 
Joye is mightier than Idngs themadyes, and can in an instant humble their 
power in the dust. Royalty, therefore carries with it no peculiar dahns to 
the enjoyment of happiness. Compare with the sentiment, Philemon Mecn. 
366 : l»uki fim^iXim uV/v, J/3«riX«iv 0f«y, < 9*ti kfttyxnt- In iptot imperium. 
Some liaye doubted this Latinity, but oomp. Flaut. Men. V. 7, 43 : Si quod an- 
peri eitinte mihi. Pers. Ul. 1, 15 : Meumt opinor, imperium in to, non in 
me tibi ett. In proprioi gregei^ **■ Over their own flocks.** Kings are the 
shepherds of their people. irti/MHt k»»v. — 8. Cuncta tuperciUo moventie* 
** Who shakes the universe with his. nod," Compare Hpmer« II, I. 528 : 

OXufMref, 

9.. Eit.ut viro vir. Sec. ** It liappens that one man arranges his trees at greater 
distances in the trenches than another," i. e. poesesaes wider domains. The 
Romans were accustomed to plant their vines, olive-trees, &o., in trendies or 
■mall pits. Some editions have Etto^tar- Est, * Grant that one man,** &c., or 
** Suppose that." — Arbutta, here denote the trees which served to support 
the vines.— 10. Hie generosior deseendat, i(C. *'That this one desooids into 
the Campus Martius a nobler applicant for office.'*- Even in prose campus 
ia used emphatically for the Campus Martius* See Tao. Ann. I. 15.— 12. Mo- 
ribus Mc m^iorque fama, &c. Alluding to a nomts homo, or man of ignoUe 
birth.— 14. JBqualege Necessitas, &c., *« Still, Necessity {tlftM^rn or'A»«yx«f), 
by an impartial tawf determines the lots of the high and the lowly ; the capa- 
cious urn kio^s in constant agitation the names of all." Necessity is here 
represented holding her capacious urn containing the names of men. She 
keeps the urn in constant agitation, and the lots that fly flrom it every instant 
are the signals of death t^o.the individuals whose names are inscribed on them. 
The train of thought, commenchig with the third stanxa, is as foUows : — 
Neither extensive possessions, nor elevated Urth, nor purity of character, nor 
crowds of dependants, are in themselves sufficient to procure lasting felidty, 
since death sooner or later must close th^ soeot^ and bring all our schemai 
'^-Mt^ an4.aa)bl|ion to an end. 
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Destrictus ensis cui super impla 
Cervice pendet, non Siculae dapea 
Dulcem elaborabunt saporem, 

Non avium citharaeve cantus 20 

Somnum reducent* Somnus agrestium 
Lenis virorum non humiles domos 
Fastidit, umbrosamve ripam, 
Non Zephyris agitata Tempe^ 

Desiderantem quod satis est, neque- 25* 

Tumultuosum sollicitat mare, 
Nee saBvus Arcturi cadentis 
Impetus, aut orientis Hsedi : 

17—^1. 17. DesMctut eruii. Analltuioii to the well-known story of Damo- 
cles. The. connexion in the train of ideas between this and the preceding^ 
stanzay is as follows: Independently of the stem necessity of death, the 
wealthy and the powecful are prevented by the cares of riches and ambition 
fh)in attaining to the happiness which they seek. Compare Persitts III. 40, 
Anne... . .magis auratis pendente la^^iearilnu centitf Pitrpureat luUer cervices 
temut. And Job, xv. 21 : 

A dreadAil, soand is in. the ears of the wicked. 
In prosperity the destroyer shall come upon him. 

18. Nan SictdoedapeMy $c., ** The most exqoidte viands will create no pleading 
rdish in him, over whose impious neck," &c. The e^vesalon Sieulce dopes 
is equivalent here to exquitUiuima epulte. The luxury of the Sicilians in their 
banquets became proverbial. Compare Plat, de Repub. 404» D., 1uf»*»vg'ii»* 
itt S ^\t,r^eiinZ»v *al'Sitxtkixiif,9Mx.iXi«.f fx«», if Uixttft mJttit. — Elabora- 
bunt, i. e. " operose parabunt" sedipsum hoc verbunLindlcat id fieri vix posse. 
Orkll.— 20. Avium cUhareequeaintiUy **Themelodyof birds and of the lyre." 
This is an instance of double construction : $omnu» lenis mgrestkan virorum 
n&njustidit virorum agresUunkieomm) kumSe*. domos (caaas, tiguria). Comp. 
£ccles. V. 2 : 

The sleep of the labourhig man is sweet, whether he eat little or much : 
But the abimdance of the rich wiU not suftar him to sleep." 

34. Nan Zephyris agitata Tempe, '* She disdains not Tempe, fanned by the 
breeces of the West." Tem/w is here put for any beautiful and shady vale. 
Consult note on Ode I. 7, 4. — 25.. Desiderantem quod scUis est, Sta. According 
to the poet the man *' who desires merely what is sufficient for his wants," 
is firee i^om all the cares that bring disquiet to those who are either already 
wealthy, or are eager in the pursuit of gain. His repose is neither disturbed 
by shipwrecks, nor by losses in agricultural pursuits..— ^rctun. Arcturus is 
a star of the first magnitude, in the constellation of BoQtes, near the tail of 
the Oreat Bear (i^xnt, titfa). Both its rising and setting were accompanied 
by storms.— 28. Hcedi. The singular for the plural. The Hcedi, or kids, are 
two stars on the arm of Auriga. Their rising is attended by stormy weather, 
as i» alffo tiieir settfng.— ^rcCuruf or Arctophyltu. set on. the fourth before tl\« 
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Non verberatae grandine vlneaB, 
Fundusve mendax, arborc nunc aquas 30 

Culpante, nunc torrentia agros 
Sidera, nunc hiemes iniqiias. 

Contracta pisces SBquora sentiunt 
Jactis in aitum moUbus : hue £requens 

Csementa demittit redemtor 35 

Cum famulis, dominusque tcrrse 

Fastidiosus : sed Timor et Minae 
Scandunt eodum quo dominus : neque 
Decedit aerata triremi, et 

Post equitem sedet atra Cura. 40 

Quod si dolcntem nee Phryglus lapis, 

Catends of November. Tlie Hadi riae the day before the Nones of October.— 
30. Mendax, ** Which disappoints his expectations." jtqtuu, " The excessive 
rains." — 31. Torrentia agm tiderett '* The inflaenoe of the stars parching the 
fields." Alluding particularly to Sitins, or the dog-star, at the rising of which 
the trees are apt to oontnct a kind of blight, or blast, termed tiderntio 
(a^rrca^«Ai«yMv), and Occasioned by the excessive heat of the sun. 

33 — 47. 33. Contracta pucet, &c. In order to prove how little the mertt 
possession of riches can administer to happiness, the poet now adverts to 
the various expedients practised by the wealthy, fbr the purpose of banish, 
ing disquiet from their breasts, and of removkig the sated feelings that 
continually opptesaed tbem. Tliey erect their splendid villas amid the waters 
of the ocean, but fear, and the threats of conscience become also its in- 
mates. Th^ journey to f(»eign dimes, but gloomy care accompanies them 
by sea and by land. Th«y array themselves in the costly purple, but it 
only hides an aching heart ; nor can the vrine of Falemus, or the perfumes of 
the East, bring repose and pleasure to their minds. "Why then, exclaims the 
bard, shall I exchange my life of simple hiq;>pines8 for the splendid but deceit- 
ful pageantry of the rich ?— 34. JtutU m altum mdUnu, ** By the moles built 
out into the deep." Jadis, ** verbo^m unit ettfithruxmtum." Bcrol. Con- 
sult note on Ode II. 18, 20. — Frequent redemtor cum Jhmulit ** Many a contrac- 
tor with his attendant workman." An. "Multit operit ae eerm dreumdatut."* 
O&EXX. ; yet I doubt if the expression frequem cum fatmUis, could be thus 
interpreted. Perhaps we may take frequent tor freqaenter^ **the Contractor 
with his retinue frequently casts into the sea," &c.— 3S. Camftnta, By cce* 
mfnta (eeedimenta flrom coedo) are here meant rough and broken atones, as 
they come from the quarry, used for the purpose of flllhig upi and of no great 
sise. This is peculiarly called '* grouting," i. e. a mass of small stones with 
abundance of mortar thrown in between curtain walls of masonry— works of 
this construction are very lasting. Bedemptor, iiykttfitt.—id, Terree fatti- 
iiotut, "Loathing the land,' L e. disdidning the limits of the land. Comp. 
Ode II. 18, 22 ; Parum locuj^t continente ripa.^Vl. Timor et Mma^ " Fear, 
and the threats of conscience." — Cura, is personified also in Virg.. JExu 
VI. 274; Hor. Od. U. 16, 12.— 41. Pkrygxut lapit. Referring to the marble 
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Nec purpurarum sidere clarior 
Delemt usus, nec Falerna 

Vitis, Achsemeniumve costum ; 

Cur invidendis postibus et novo 45 

Sublime ritu moliar atrium ? 
Cur valle permutem Sabina 
Divitias operosiores? 



CARMEN 11. 

AxGUSTAM amice pauperiem pati 
Robosttus acri militia puer 
Condiscat ; et Partnos feroces 
Vexet eques metuendus hasta : 

Vitamque sub divo trepidis agat b 

of SyimadA, fat FluTgla, which was held in high estimation by the Romans. 
It was of 8 white colour, Taiiegated with purple spots — The Italian paonazxetto. 
-42. Purpurarum ridere darior um«, ** The use of purple coverings, brighter 
ttnm any star." With purpurarum supply vesUum et ttragidarumt and construe 
darior as if agredng with them in case. — 43. Falerna vUU. Consult note on 
Ode I. 20, 9.-44. AcheemeniunnMe cottum^ ** Or Eastern nard." Acluemeniwn 
is equivalent, lltendly, to Perrieum, because brought firom India and Arabia, 
through Flartfala, to Rome. Consult notes on Ode II. 12, 21, and I. 2, 22.— 
Cottum is an essence extracted from the root of a shrub, the Cottus Arabicut of 
LimuBos. — 15. Invidendis, ** Only calculated to excite the envy of others." 
— l^ooo ritut *' In a new style of magnificence," '* Ad noveu Archtectura re.~ 
gtUa* accemmodato.'* Atrium^ from «S9{«», or «9(«f . — 47. Cur valle permutem 
Sabina, " Why shall I exchange my Sabine vale for more troublesome riches,' * 
i. e. fbr rl<die8 that only bring with them a proportionate increase of care and 
tronUe. VaUe, as marking the instrument of exchange, is pat in the ablatlre. 
Odb IL — The poet exhorts his luxurious countrymen to restore the strict 
discipline of former days, and train up the young to an acquaintance with 
the manly vfatues wfaidi once graced the Roman name. ** Suspicatus est non- 
nemo boo carmen In Liberalia, quo die pueri togam vizllem sumebant, scriptum 
esse : sed hi:^ns rei nullum prorsus in eo est vestigium.** Orell. 

1—17. 1. Angtutam amicd, &c. '*Let the Roman youth, robust of frame 
leam dieerfoOy to endure, amid severe military service, the hard privations 
of a R0ldier*s Ufe.*' The expression amice pati is somewhat analogous to the 
Greek kymnrrrrSit ^f {fit. It may be defended by Clementer ferre aliquid, in 
Cic. Att. VI. 1. The common text has amici^ but this could not stand "hoc 
enlm locoamioomm appellatloparum aptum est, cum amid efiicere nequeant, 
ut jvvenee Romani paupertatem fortiter pati discant.'* Orell. Puer. Ths 
military age began from 16.— 5. Sub divo, "In the open air,*' i.e. in tlie 
ildd. Sub divo W, **Particu]a et carere non posBomus, cum inepta sit sen- 
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In rebus : ilium et moenibus hostids 
Matrona bellantis tyranni 
Prospiciens, et adulta virgo 

Suspiret : Eheu I ne rudis agminutn. 
Sponsus lacessat regius asperum 10 

Tactu leonem, quern cruenta 
Per medias rapit ira caedes. 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori : 
Mors et fugacem persequitoj virum, 

Nee parcit imbellis- juventae 15 

PoplitibuSy timidoque tergo* 

Virtus, repulsae nescia sordidse-, 

teutia: vUam degat in pericuUt tub eUvo." Orell. Comp-.. Shaks. Cymbet. 

»ct iii., 7 : 

Plenty and peace breed cowaxds, hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mothSr. 

Trepidis in rebut. ** When danger Uireatens his country.** The poet means, 

that, when his country calls, the young soldier is to obey the summons with 

alacrity, and to shrink from no exposure to the elements. Hotticit. This is the 

poetic form for hoteUibutf like genticut, and civicut. — 7. Monona bdlanli* ty- 

Minnt, ** The consort of some warring monarch." BeUanUt Is here equiyalent 

to mm Popuh Romano bdlum gerenti*. — 8. Et adidta mrgOy ** And his virgin 

daughter of nubile years." — 9. Supirete : Eheu ! ne rudit c^pninumf&c.f ** Heave 

a sigh, and say, Ah ! let not the prince, aflOanced to our line, unexperienced as he 

i& ib arms, provoke," &c. By tpontut regiut ia here meant a young lover of 

royal origin, laetrothed to the daughter, " Ut Chorcebut propter Cattcmdrten 

Troiam venerat." Orell. ** In this scene, one of highly poetic composition, 

the royal mother has no correllalive object of apprehension separately assigned ; 

the virgd has her bethrothed prince." Tats. See, also, Od.. L 1, 7 — 14 ; 

XXXV. 9— 16.— 13. Dulee et decorum^ &c. Connect the train of ideas as 

follows : Bravely then let the Romaa warrior contend against the foe, re- 

manbering that, " it is sweet andglorious to die for one's country."^-! 5. Mott. 

Comp. Simon. Fr. 51, i d' »S itee»turts xix* fttei w ^u^i/jutj^^t. — Perteq^dhir 

"ille pex^equitur, qui non desinet sequi." Donat. Timidoque, **Poplites ef 

tergum fugientem militem totum rignlAcant, et timidus ad^ectiinam non ter- 

gum solum sed poplites quoque omat." £Xillekburo.— 17.. Bepulta netcia, 

iti accordance with the dogma of the stdics,— KTato is said, to have played 

at the game of pHa on the day he was rejected..— X^tr^uf repult^e netcuit &c. 

The Roman youth must not, however, confine his. attention to martial 

prowess alone. He must also seek after true virtue, and the firm precepts 

of true philosophy. 'When he has succeeded in this, his will be a moral 

magistracy, that lite not in the gift of the crowd, and in aiming at wMch 

he will never experience a disgraceful r^ulse. Bis will be a. feeling of moral. 

worth, which, as it depends not on the breath of popular fiivour, can neither 

be given or taken away by the fickle multitude. — SordidiBf ** credebant Romani. 

maxima ette mala ex^ttum centum twj^emque "^titam.. Epp. I.. 1, 4jL Orell.«— > 
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Intaminatis fulget honoribus : 
Nee sumit aut ponit secures 

Arbitiio popiilaris aurae. 20 

Viitus, recludens immeritis mori 
Coclum, negata tentat iter via : 
Ccetiisque vulgares et udam 

Spernit humum fugiente penna. 

Est et fideli tuta silentio 2i) 

Merces : vetabo, qui Cereris sacrum 
Vulgarit arcanae, sub isdem 

Sit trabibus, fr&gilemve mecura 

Solvat phaselon. Saepe Dlespiter 
Neglectus incesto addidit integrum : oO 

JSaro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede Poena claudo. 

Secures, A figuratiTe allusion to the axes and fiuoes of the Uctors, the em- 
blems of office. — IntamrmUit, Bentley, considering that this would mean 
*' polluted," reads In — eontammatiSt but there appears to have existed an 
old verb, taminare, i.e. tangere, whence with negative tn, intaminatut. 
Poptdant atwcB. Comp. Virg. JEn. VI. 815, and Bybon : 

The fickle reek of popular breatK 
M~dl. 21. Virtus recludens, &c. The *poet mentions another incitement 
to the possession of true virtue, the immortality which it confers.— Immerentit 
mori, I. e. mm immortaliUUe dignis" — 22. Negata tfia. " By a way denied 
to others," i. e. by means peculiarly W own. Comp. Simon, Ep. 27, ceci-ni 
»mSvin^i9 xvhmrmt^ kfiyu HifjutTos t{ 'A<2ia>. — 23. Ccettuque vulgares, &c., 
"And, soaring on mpld. pinion, spurns the vulgar herd and the cloudy 
2itmosphere of earth." — 25. Est et fideli, &c. Thus far the allusion to virtue 
has been general m its nature. It now assumes a more special character. 
Let the Roman youth learn in particular the sure reward attendant on good 
faith, and the certain punishment that follows its violation. No example of 
violation of &ith could be found greater than that of reporting the sacred 
rices of. Ceres„ whence the introduction of the latter. Horace has translated 
a verse of SJmonides, "Err) *») aiyit ixiftuvn yi(»(. — 26. Qui Cereris sturum, 
fee. Those who divulged the Mysteries were punished with death, and their 
property was confiscated ;. their names, also, were engraven on pillars for 
eternal infamy. Comp. Soph. t>ed. Col. 1051, or » xeii xi^*^*! *^*)f (sr/ yXairea 
pifittxtv r^wirtkat* EuftsXtriiiu This criihe was called by the Greeks e^e^- 
j^urBat rk tti;0r<t{<«u— Comp.,. also. Call. H. C. 1*17 : 

ESy„ (An V iftsTMxf' 
30. Incesto addidit integrum. '* Involves the innoeent with the guilty." — 31 . 
Raro Antecedentem scelestOm, &c., ** Rarely does punishment, though lame 
of foot, fkil to overtake the wicked man moving on before her," i. e. Justice 
fjl^ough often slow is sure. Comp. Eurip. Fiag. inc., n Aixfi. . .#iV» xci 
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CARMEN III. 

JusTUM ao tenacem propositi virion 
Non civlum ardor prava jubentium 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 

Mente quatit solida, neque Auster, 

fi^etZu fttlii Tirdxwtu /*if^u rtug xdxiust •ratv rvxV' ■^'^ lIlLTOn P. L, 

X» 868 : 

Bnt death comes not at call : justice divine 
Mends not her slowest pace for prayers or cries.. 

Odb III. — The ode opens with the praises of constancy and persevering 
firmness. Their recompense is iftmiortality. Of the truth of this remark 
splendid examples are cited, and, among others, mention bdng made of 
Homulus (ci^jus, at ita dicam, iuritv^t^ erat Augustus, alter imperii Honr^^m^ 
oonditor. Orbll.), the poet dwells on the circumstanoeb which, to the eye 
of imagination, attended his apotheosis. The goda are assembled In solemn 
conclave to decide upon his admission to the skies. Juno, most hostile 
before to the line of i&ieas, no«r dedafes her assent. Satisfied with past 
triumphs, slie allows the founder of the eternal City to participate in the Joys 
of Olympus. The lofty destinies of Borne are slso shadowed forth, aAd the 
conquest of nations is promised to her arms. But the conditioa which 
accompanies this expression of her wiU is sternly mentioned. The dty of 
Troy must never rise ftrom its ashes. Should tiie descendents of Rommus 
rebuild the detested city, the vengeance of the goddess will again be exerted 
for its downfall. Aktm. 

It is a coi\)ectnre of Faber's ( EptU. II. 43) that Horace wishes, in the pre- 
sent ode, to dissuade Augustus £rom executing a plan he had at this time in 
view, of transferring the seat of empire from Home to Ilium, and of rebuilding 
the city of Priun. Suetonius speaks of a similar project in the time of Csssar. 
Zosimus, also, states that« in a later age, Constantine actually commenced 
building a new capital In the plain of Troy, but was soon induced by the 
superior situation of Bytantium to abandon his project ( Zot. II. 30). ** It is 
no slight confirmation surely of T. Faber's hypothesis, that ViigiL towards 
the end of the XII. JEneid, v. 828 i 

Oooidit, occideritque una cum nomine Troja, 
has concentrated in that one verse, at the dose of Juno's speech to Jove, the 
whole drift and purpose of the long oration, which Horace in her person has 
delivered." Tate. 

1^22. 1. Juttum et tenacem^ &o. **Not the wild fiiry of his fellow- 

dtizens ordering evil measures to be pursued, nor the look of the threatening 

tyrant, nor the southern blast, the tUumj ruler of the restless Acbiatic, nor 

the mighty hand of Jove wielding his thunderbolts, shakes from Ids settled 

purpose the man who La Just and firm in his resolve." In this noUe stanza 

that firmness alone is praised which rests on the basis of integrity and Justice. 

Cornelius de Witte amid the torturea of the ra<^ repeated the first two 

stanzas of this ode. This passage U in)itafted by tne Earl of Halifax : 

Not all the threats or fkvour of a crown, 
A prince's whisper or a tyrants frown. 
Can awe the spirit, or allure the mind 
Of him who to strict honor is inclined. 
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Dux inquieti tuibidus Adriae, 5 

Nee fulminantis magna Jovis manus : 
Si &aetus iUabatur orbis, 
Lnpavidum ferient ruinas. 

Hac arte Pollux et vagus Hercules 
Enisus arces attigit igneas : 1 

Quos inter Augustus recumbens 
Purpureo blbit ore nectar. 



Hac te merentem, Bacche pater, tux 
Vexere tigres, indocill jugum 
Collo trahentes : hac Quirinus 
Martis equis Acheronta fugit, 



15 



See, also, Psalm XLYI. 1, 3 : 

God is our refuge and strength, a very piquant help in tbne of trouble, 
'i herefore will we not fear, though the earth be removed. 
And- though the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea. 

—SoUda, ** Untroubled," *' undismayed."--?. 8% fractut iOabatur orbit, &c. 
" If the shattered heavens desc^id upon him, the ruins wiU strike him re- 
maining a stranger to fear." Comp. Theognis. 869 : 

9. HiK orient** By this rule of conduct," i. e. by integrity and firmness of pur- 
pose. A. Bather arte is to be taken in the sense of 'A^tri) ** Eadem hoc con- 
tiantia uis" OmMLL—Fagtu Hercultu, *'The roaming Hercules." Comp. 
Eurip. Hero. fur. 1196: 

Enimtf i. e. ** muUo cum lahore in ccehan cueendit" others read innwia or 
mnixuty but Bentley^remarks, " Qui pondus aliquod sustinetis fUloro innititur, 
ne cadat : qui in altum asoendere conatur, enUitur,—l2, Purpureo ore. Re- 
ferring dther to the dark-red colour of the nectar, or to the Roman custom 
of adoimlng on solemn occasions, such as triumphs, &c., the £aces of the gods 
with Vermillion. **Non de voltu, sed de labris purpureis tnteUigendum." 
Obxll. Comp. Simon., r»(^fiov itiri rrifuutrt luret fanitt )r«fdf»«f . Nectar. 
The Nectar was a ^rpe of immortality. Hence on many Etruscan vases a cup- 
bearer is repreeented oflfering a goblet'to the spirits of the departed. — 13. Hoc 
mereniemt ** By this deserving immortality." — 14, Vexere^ ** Bore thee to the 
skies." Bacchus is represented by the ancient iUbulists, as returning in 
triumi^ihnn the conquest of India and the East in a chariot drawn by tigers. 
He is now described as baring ascended in this same way to the skies, by a 
singular qpedes of apotheosis. — 16. Marti* equis. Comp. Orid. Fast. II. 495 : 

Hinc tonat, hinc missis abrumpitur ignibns JEther : 
Fit Alga; rex patriis astra petebat equis. 

Observe the elegant variety of diction in the phrases, areet atttngtt igneas ,- 
ffttof inter Auguitut recumbmii vexere O^reii and Adicroisfta fugit ^ all €«•* 
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Gratum elocuta conciliantibus 
Junone divis : Ilion, Ilion 
Fatalis incestusque judex, 

£t mulier peregrina, vertit 20 

In pulverem ; ex quo destituit deos 
Mercede pacta Laomedon, mihi 
Castaeque damnatum Mmervae 
Cum populo et duce &audulento. 

Jam nee Lacaenas splendct adulteiae 25 

Famosus hospes, nee Priami domus 
Perjura pugnaces Achivos 
Hectoreis opibus refringit : 

Nostrisque ductum seditionibus 
Bellum resedit. Protmus et graves 30 

Iras, et invisum nepotem, 
Troia quem peperit sacerdos, 

Marti redonabo. Ilium ego lucidas 

pressive of the same idea» the attaining of immortality. — 17. Graium elocuta, 
Ike. ** After Junp had ottered what waa pleaaing to the goda deliberating ia 
cotmcH." — 18. lUon, IKtm, &c. An abmpt hot beautiful commenoemect, in- 
tended to portray the exulting feelings of the triami^iant Juno. The order 
of conatmction is as follows : Judex fatalu ineettutque, et nadier peregrina^ 
wrtit in ptdeerem lUon^ Ition^ damnatum mihi caitaque Minerva, cum poptUo 
et fraudulento duce, ex quo Laomedon dettituit deos pacta mercede. — 19. Fata- 
lis ineestutque Judex, &c., *' A judge, the fiiited author of his country's ruin, 
and impure in his desires, and a female from a foreign land.** Alluding to 
Paris and Helen, and the i^ple of discord. — ^21. In ptdeerem. Thus Horn. D. 
'. 393 : irikif It n ^Z^ itfutSutu. Dettituit deos, &c., "Defrauded the gods 
of their stipulated reward." Alluding to the fitble of Laomedon's having re- 
fused to ApoUo and Neptune their promised recompense for building tne 
walls of Troy. — 22. MifU castaque damnatum Minerwe, ** Consigned for 
punishment to me and the spotless Minerra." Condemned by the gods, and 
given over to these two deities for punishment. The idea is borrowed firom 
the Roman law by which an insolvent debtor was deUvered over Into the 
power of his creditors. 

25. — 48 25. Laaeme splendet adttlterte, '* Displays hi« gaudy person to the 
Spartan adulteress. The simple construction appears to be hospes aauUenm 
LacaruB^ the genitive, not the dative on the verb splendet. Sjdendet is absolute 
* non Jam eorporis forma superbit Paris." — 29. Nostris ductum seditionUnu, 
" Protracted by our dissensiocs." Resedit, a metophor from the calming of 
the sea after the violence of a storm. — 31 . Inmsum nepotem. Romulus, grand- 
son to Juno through his fiftther Mars. Ttmu sacerdos. Ilia. Redonabo. This 
word appeals to have beeii only u^ by Hoiaee» here In the sense of <2onar0, 
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Inire sedes, ducere nectaris 

Succos, et adscribi quietis 35 

Ordinibus patiar deorum. 

Dum ^ongus inter sseviat Hion 
Komamque pontus, qualibet exsules 
In parte regnanto beati : 

Dum Pnami Paridisque bustd 40 

Insultet armentum, et catulos feras 
Celent inultae, stet CapitoKum 
Fulgens, triumphatisque possit 
Koma ferox dare jura Medis. 

Horrenda late nomen in ultimas 45 

Extendat oras, qua medius liquor 
Secemit Europen ab Afro, 
Qua tumidus rigat arva Nilus : 

Aurum irrepertum, et sic melius situm 
Quura terra celat, spemere fortior, 50 

Quam cogere human os in usus 
Omne sacrum rapiente dextra. 

dilTerently in^Od. II. 7, 3. which see.— 34. Ducere, *'toquafP." Anthon's 
text has ditcere " to leam to know." Bentley otjects to reading ditcere^ a 
verb used to express difficulty of attainment. Ducere is here like 0Vf », \Xttur 
M»(, to Imbibe with pleasure, ** to qua£f,"— 37. Dum longut inter, &c., " Pro- 
vided a long tract of ocean rage between Ilium and Rome." Provided Borne 
be separated from the plain of Troy by a wide expanse of intervening waters, 
and the Romans rebuild not the city of their forefathers. Consult Introduc- 
tory Remarks.— 38. Exsules. The Romans are here meant, in accordance with 
the popular belief that they were the descendants of JCneas and the Trojans, 
and exiles consequently from the land of Troy, the abode of their forefitthen. — 
39. Qualibet in parte, ** In whatever other quarter it may please them to 
dwell."— 40. Butto insultet, " Trample upon tlie tomb." Comp. Horn. n. 

). 177 : 

xeti xi ri( SV i^iu tt^ttv vm^rtft^inrtn 
TCf*fitt iictS^mfxtn Mf vtX^tfv Mvi»)J/*M», 

42. Celent, - Conceal therein."— 43. Fulgent, " In all its splendoiir."— 44, 
Dare rtra, •* To give laws." — 45. Horrenda, " An object of dread." •* Jtmge, 
horrenda Hate, similiter ac Od. III. 17.9: Late Tyrannus : Yirg. iEn, 1.21: 
populum lateregem.*' Okell. — 46. Medius liquor, " Hie intervening waters." — 
48. Jrva. Understand JEgypti. 

19 -70. 49. jiurum irrepertum, ** The gold of the mine." Irrepertum is 
here to be taken as a general epithet of aurum. The common translation, 
'"as yet undiscovered," involves an absurdity.— 61. QiuMmeogeret tco, ** Than 
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Quicunque mundo terminus obstidt, 
Hiinc t£uigat axmis, visere gestiens, 

Qua parte debacchantur ignes, 55 

Qua nebulae pluviique rores. 

Sed bellicosis fata Quiritibus 
Hac lege dico ; ne nimium pli 
Bebosque fidentes, avitae 

Tecta velint reparare Trojae. 60 

Trojae, renascens alite lugubri, 
Fortuna tristi clade iterabitur, 
Ducente victricjes catervas 
Conjuge me Jovis et sorore. 

Ter si resurgat murus aencus 65 

Auctore Pboebo, ter pereat meis 
Excisus Argivis ; ter uxor 
Capta virum pucrosque ploret. 

Non haBc jocosaB conveniunt lyrae : 
Quo Musa tendis ? Desine pervicax 70 

Referre sermones deorum, et 
Magna modis tenuare parvis. 

to oolleet it on all sides vith a right hand pinndering every thing of a sacred 
eharacter for human purposes. Some Join : a^ere humanot tn tuot ; but thus 
the evident opposition between humanot tuut and scurumt which is peculiarly 
the gods, is destroyed. The expression omne gacrum rapienU dextra is only 
■nether definition for boundless cupidity, which respects not evoi die most 
sacred objects. Among these objects gold is enumerated, with singular feli- 
city. It should be held sacred by man, it should be allowed to repose un- 
toudied in the mine, considering the dreadful evils that invaribly accomitany 
its use — 53. Quicunque modo^ Ac^ ** Whatever limit bounds the world." — 54. 
Fitere ge^efu^ &c., ** Eagerly desiring to visit that quarter, where the fires 
of the sun rage with uncontrolled fiiry, and that, where ndsts and rains ex- 
ercise a continual sway." We have endeavoured to express the zeugma in 
debacchantWt without losing right at the same time of the peculiar force and 
i beauty of the term. The allusion is to the torrid zones. Supply the ellipsis 

in the text as follows : were earn partem qua partem &c. — 58. Hoc lege, ** On 
this condition."— Mmtum piL The piety here alluded to is that which, ac- 
cording to ancient ideas, was due from a colony to its parent city. — 61. uiUte 
htgtcbri, ** Under evil auspices."— 62. Forttma, ** The evil fortune."— 65. Afu- 
MM aenetUt ** A brazen wall, i. e. the strongest of ramparts.<~-66. Auctore, 
Equivalent to eonditore, — ^70. Derine pervicax, &c, ** Cease boldly to relate 
the discouroes of the gods, and to degrade lofty themes by lowly measures." 
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CARMEN IV. 

AD CALLIOPEN. 

Descende coelo, et die age tibia, 
Regina longum Calliope melos, 
oeu voce nunc mavis acuta, 
Seu fidibus citharaque Phoebi. 

Auditis ? an me ludit amabilis 5 

Insania ? Audire et videor pios 
Errare per lucos, amoenaB 

Quos et aquae subeunt et aurae. 

Me fabulosae, Vulture in Apulo 

Odx IV.— Tkie object of the poet, in this ode is to cdebrate the pnises of 
Augustus for his fostering patroni^fe of letters. The piece opens with an 
invocation to the muse. To this succeeds an enumeration of the benefits 
conferred on the bard, firom his earliest years, by the deities of Helicon ; 
under whoee protecting influence, no evil, he asserts, can ever approach him. 
The name of Augustus is then introduced. If the humble poet is defended 
from harm by toe daughters of Mnonosyne, much more will the exalted 
Caesar experiemoe their fiavouring aid ; and he will also give to the world an 
illustrious example, of the beneficial ofBects resulting from power when con- 
trolled and regulatediby wisdom and moderation. 

1 — 20. 1. Die longum melntt " Give utterance to a long melodious strain.'* 
Regina, A general term of honour, unless we refer it to Hesiod, Theog, 79, 
where Calliope is described as tr^or^tfttrmm iurittitn (MMirMnr).— 3. Voce 
acuta, "With dear and tuneftil accents.'* — 4. Fidibus citharaque. For 
itSitiui cithara, " On the strings of Apollo's4yre." ** Qm citharam ^fidibut 
(id est ut volunt lyra') distinguebant, sdpsemnt dtharave I Sed triplex optio, 
ut opinor sufficiebat: putida fuisset quadruplex." Orbll.— 5. Auditis f 
*'Do you hear her?" The poet fancies that the muse, having heard his 
invocation, has descended flrom the skies, and is pouring fbrth a melodious 
strain. Hence the question, put to those who are supposed to be standing 
around, whether they also hear the accents of the goddess. Fea, one of 
the modem commentators on Horace, gives oq conjecture Audirisf in 
the sense of ** Are you heard by me ?" *' Do you answer my invocation ?" — 
Amabilis insania^ "A fond enthusiasm." Sukeumt, Vroai this verb which 
applies particularly to aqua, we must, by a species of seugma, supply perfiant 
to au/ra.—t, AmoBwe quos et, &c. ** A beautiflil zeugma. '* Through which 
the pleasing waters i{lide and refreshing breezes blow." — 9. Fabuiostet ** Cele- 
brated in fiable.*' — /utture. Two drcnmstances here appear extraordinary: 
1 . How any person could be m VvUure Apulo^ and yet at the same time e«^a 
ApuHam, 2. How in two successive verses the poet hath lengthened and 
shortened the first syllable of Apulia and Apulo, Hence have originated 
many coi\)ectures : in arduOf — in abdito, tn arido extra fimtna patruB ; extra 
Kmma seduUe (Bkst.) ; intra UnunaDeutnia ; extra UminaPuUa{,i,e. the nurse 
of Horace) ; mtra limine Apulia ; all of which are mere coi\}ectare8, and rest 
upon no authority whatsoever. The difficulty may easily be deared away. 
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Nutricis extra liraen Apuliae, 10 

Ludo fatigatumque somno 

Fronde nova pueruin palumbes 

Texere : minim quod foret omnibus, 
Quicunque celsae nidum Acherontia;, 

Saltusque Bantinos, et arvum 15 

Pingue tenent humilis Forenti ; 

Ut tuto ab atris ccrpore viperis 
Donnirem et ursis ; ut premerer sacra 
Lauroque collataque myrto, 

Non sine dis animosus infans. 20 

Vester, Camenae, vester in arduos 
Tollor Sabinos ; seu mihi frigidum 
PraBneste, seu Tibur supinum, 

for nwru FtUtur^ though, strictly peaking, a moantahi of jtpulia, yet stretches 
with a tongue <tf land into Lucania^ wherefore the phrase tnons Apulue may 
he correct ; and yet Horace may have heen on the spot exfy-a Apulia Umina, 
As to the metre, the Soman poets permit themselves conriderable license in 
the case of proper names, thus we have JPrtamus (u u u) and Priamidet 
(- V u •); Sicanui ( u - u, u u u, and - u u ), Sicania ( . . u u ) ; Rahu 
{\3 M Vt - M \)\ and Italia ( - u u u ) : Servilius (-v\t\tt''Vv) Fidentw 
(- - -, o - - ) ; Batamu (v v v, v-v ). — 9. Nutricis Apulia^ ** Of my native 
Apulia.** — 11. Ludo JaUgatumque tomno, ** Wearied with play and oppressed 
with sleep.*' — »«tiJtArm itifixirte iiil xai Dmm. D. ». 98.— 13. Mirum qtwd 
fjrett &c. ** Which might well be a source of wonder, &c.** The same l^end 
is related of Stesichorus, Pindar, and .Sschylus. Pausanias, speaking of the 
latter, has almost translated the expression of Horace, xos-0? x»t Cmt cvtm 
xcnA^/«^«»0v. — 14. Cel$(8 nidum AcheronticB. " The nest of the lofty Ache- 
rontia.** Acherontia, now Acerenza^ was situated on a hill difficult of 
access, south of Forentum, in Apulia. Its lofty situation gains for it from 
the poet the beautiful epithet of ttidutn. — 15. Saltusque Bantinot. Bantia, 
a town of Apulia, lay to the south-east of Venusia. — 16. Forenti. Forentum, 
now Forenxa^ layabout eight miles south of Venusia, and on the other side of 
mount Vultur. The epithet humilis^ ** lowly,'* has reference to its situation 
near the base <tf the mountain. Atritt i. e. venenatis, venenotis. Thus Yirg. 
Georg. I. 129, lUe malum virus serpentibiu addidit atris.— 20. Non sme dis 
animosus, '* Deriving courage from the manifest protection of the gods.'* 
The deities here alluded to are the Muses. Similarly the Greek phrase «& 
hSv artf : •vx itBtii. 

21—36. 21. Fcpff^, Cisffunur, ''Under your protection, ye Muses.** Tate 
has remarked that in this stanza are enumerated all the residences of Horace. 
—21. Arduos Sabinos, " The lofty country of the Sabines.** Alluding to the 
sifliation of his &rm in the mountainous territory of the Sabines.— 23. 
Prcmeste. Prceneste, now Palastrina, was situate about twenty-three miles 
from Rome, in a south-east direction. The epithet frigidum, in the text, 
alludes to the coolness of its temperature.— Tibur supinum, *< The doping 
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Seu liqiiidae placuere Baise. 

Vestris amicum fontibus et choris, 26 

Non me Philippis versa acies retro, 
Devota non exstinxit arbor, 
Nee Sicula Palinurus unda. 

Utcunque mecum vos eritis, libens 
Insanientem navita Bosporum 30 

Tentabo, et urentes arenas 
Litoris Assyrii viator. 

Visam Britannos hospitibus feios, 

Et laetum equino sanguine Concanum ; 

Tibur.** This place was situated on the slope, of a hiU.^ Consult note on 
Ode L 7, 13.— 24. LifuicUg Baice, '* Bala with its waters." Consult note on 

Ode IL 18, 20 26. PMUjppis vena acies retrOy ** The army routed at Philippi." 

Consult ** Life of Horace." Fhilippi was situate in Thrace, near the gold, 
and sUver mines of Mount Fangseus. It received its name from Philip 
of Blacedon, who founded^this city on the site of the old Thrasian colony of 
CrenideB. Here were fought the celebrated conflicts, two in number, which 
resulted in the defeat of Brutus and Cassius. The interval between the two 
battles was about twenty days. — 27. Devota arbors "The accursed tree.'* 
Consult Ode II. 13.— 28. Paimurtu. A promontory on the coast of Lucania, 
now Capo di Palinuro. Tradition ascribed the name to Palinurus, the pilot 
of iEIneas ( Vhrgily JEn, VL 380). It was noted for shipwrecks. The date 
for the incident here alluded to is b. c. 42 | 41. — 2'd.Utcunquet put for 
q^iandoeimque. — 30. Botporum. Consult note on Ode 11. 13, 14. — Urentes. 
Some read arentes, but even pardoning the xxxo^miety in arentes arentu, 
the epithet would be nsdess, " Omnes arenn enim areantt n*n om^es tiremt 
ut Assyiium litus." Or&ix. — 32. Litoris AssyrU. The epithet Assyrii is 
here equivalent to Syrit. The name Syria itself^ which has been trans- 
mitted to us by the Greeks, is a corruption or abridgment of Assyria^ and 
was first adopted by tlie lonians, who frequented these coasts after the 
Assyrians of Nineveh had made this country a part of their empire. The 
allusion in the text appears to be to the more inland deserts, the SyruB 
PalmyreruB sMtudines of Pliny, H. N. V. 24. — 33. Britannos hospitibus feros, 
Acron, in his scholia on this ode, informs us that the Britons were said to 
sacrifice strangers. Comp. Tacit. Ann. 14. 30 : Britanni oruorb oaptivo 
aAoiler^ aras et hominitn fibris consulere deos feu he^bant.—BA, Concanum. 
The Concani were a Cantabrian tribe in Spain. As a proof of their ferocity 
the poet mentions their drinking the blood of horses intermixed with their 
liquor. The same is mentioned of the Geloni, a Syrian people, in Virg. 

Georg. III. 401 : 

Bisaltn quo more sclent acerque Gelonus 

Cum fugit in Rhodopen atque in deserta Getarum 

Et lac concretum cum sanguine potat equino. 

Oomp., also, Sn. Ital. X. 360 : 

Nee qui Massagatem monstrans feritate parentem, 
Comipedis foal eatiarisi Concaoe, venft. 
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"Visam pharetratos Gelonos, 35 

Et Scythicum inviolatus amnem. 

Vos Cffisaiem altam, mililia simul 
Fessas cohortes abdidit oppidis, 
Finire quaerentem labdres, 

Pierio recreads antro : 40 

Vos lene consilium et datis, et dato 
Gaudetis almse. Scimus, ut impios 
Titanas, immanemque turmam, 
Fulmine sustulerit caduco ; 

Qui terrain inertem, qui mare temperat 45 
Ventosum ; et umbras regnaque tnstia> 
Divosque, mortalesque turbaa 
Imperio regit unus sequo. 

35. Geloruu. Consnlt pote on Ode IL 69, 93^-^. Sesf^ieum omnML Hie 
Tanai8,or Don, 

3&— 64. 38. Feuat cohortet abdidit opjridis. Allnding to the military oolo- 
nies planted by Augustus, at the dose of the dTil wan. Some editions have 
reddidit for abdidii^ whidi will then refor merdy to the disbanding of his forees. 
Orellius reads addidit^ comparing Tadt. Ann. 13, 31 : ColonuB Capua aique 
Nuceria additib veteranit firmata $unt. He explains his reading by reference 
to noti colonic who in inscriptions are always distinguisiied f^om the cetenar, 
and thinks that allusion is peculiarly made to the settlement of a portion of 
the Pratorian Guards in the country of the Salapi, in the year 728. But the 
reading abdidit U found in all the best MSS., is defended by VhrgU's abde damo, 
nee turpi ignotce $enect<B (where see Wligner), and beautiAilly refers to the 
ease and retirement bestowed upon his weary soldiery. Ordlins howerer 
remarks 'Medio abdidit de fortissimis mjlitibus ecnrnmqne promiis usnr- 
patnm nesdo quid inglorii ac prope ig^ominiosi habet," but how would 
he then explain '* Velanus latet abditut agris," and similar passages. — 40. 
iVeriban^ro, a figurative allusion %o the charms of literary leisure. Pieria» 
originally a part of Thrace, formed subsequently the northern part of 
Macedonia, on the eastern dde. It was febled to have been the earliest seat of 
the Muses.— 41 . Vos lene eonriUuiHf &c., ** Yon, ye benign ddttes, both Inspire 
Caesar with peaceful counsels, and rejoice in having done so. *' A complimen> 
tary allusion to the mild and liberal policy of Augustus, and his patronage of 
letters and the arts. — In reading metrieaUy cofimKMm et must be pronounced 
conril-yet. — 44. Fulmine nutulerit eaduco^ ** Swept away with his descending 
thunderbolt." Some editions read eortuoo, *' gleaming,** for caduco. Inertem, 
" the immoveable mass of earth,** thus Bruta teBue^ Od. I. 85, 9, and glebas 
inertoi^ Georg. I. 94. Temperat. Bosius construes thus **qui mare tern- 
peratt et urbet regnaque trittia divotfue regit,'* correctly, for thenr iemperat 
refers to the natural world, while regit refers to human and divine beings.-^ 
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Magnum ilia terrorem mtulerat Jovi 
Fidens, iuventus horrida, brachiis, 50 

Fratresque tendentes oi>aco 
Pelion imposuiflse Olympo. 

Sed qmd Typhoeus et validiis Mimas, 
Aut quid imnaci PorphyTion statu, 

Quid Bhoetus, evmsisque truncis 55 

Enceladus jaculator audax, 

Contra sonantem Palladis aegida 
Possent ruentes ? Hinc avidus stetit 
Vulcanus, hinc matrona Jimo, et 

Nunquam humeris positurus arcum, . 60 

Qui rore puro Castaliae lavit 
Crines solutos, qui Lyciae tenet 
Dumeta natalemque silvam, 
Delius et Patareus Apollo. 

60. FUeru IfnuMis^, ** Proudly tmating in tlielr might." Proudly relying on 
the strength of their arms. This appears to be an instance ofg^Xkfi^tSt " tot 
braehiu ad pugnandum ereetis Juventus iOa horrehcst^ vt exerdtut ha$ti»" 
Orxll — 51. Fratret. Otus and Ephialtes. The allusion is now to the giants, 
who attempted to scale the heavens. Comp. Virg. Geor. I. 280 : 

Et eonjnratos caelum rescindeiv fratres. 
Tersunt conati imponere Felio Ossam, 
Scilicet, atque Ossn frondosum involyere Olympnm, 
Ter Pater extructos dii^edt folmine montes. 

62. Pelion, Mount Pelion In Thessaly. Olympo, Olympus, on the coast of 

northern Thessaly, separated from Ossa by the Tale of Tempe.— ^3. Sed quid 

Tjfphoetu, &0. The mightiest of the giants are here enumerated. The 

Titans and g^iants are frequently confounded by the ancient writers. Status 

*< with gigantic stride," nan stcUurOt sed est stfibUis gretdtu pugnanttem.*' 

Obsll. JacuhUort i. e. evoUat truneot emdacterfaculattu." Obxll. Doering 

considers tnineit emtbu^ to be the ablat. absolute — 58. Hinc avidtuttetitf &c., 

** In this quarter stood Vulcan, burning for the fight ; in that, Juno, with all 

• a matron's dignity." Avidutt i.e. XiXoiijuuvos ir$xifjt4i9. 11.C.36. 'Hfmrr«f 

fOitu fiXtfAUutm. Thus Tadt. Ann. I. 61 ; Avidat UgUmes.—Thd term ma- 

tronOy analagons hereto rMT/«, and intended to designate the majesty and 

dignity of the queen of heaven, conveyed a much stronger idea to a Ronmn 

than to a modern ear.— ^1. Bore fwro CcutaluBt ** In the limpid waters of Cas- 

talia," The Gastalian fount, on Parnassus, was sacred to Apollo. LaoU. 

Horace uses this, the more anoient form, in his Lyrical compositions, see Od. 

IV. 6, 26.--63. LpciadumetOt " Thethicketsof Lycia."— €3. NatmlemsUmm, 

** His natal wood," on Mount Cynthus, in the island of Delos.— 64. DeUtuet 

Fcttereus Apotto, ** Apollo, god of Delos and of Patara." The dty of Patara, 
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Vis consili expers mole mit saa ; 
Vim temperatam di quoque proyehunt 
In majus ; Idem odeie viies 
Omne ne&s ammo moventes. 

Testis mearam centunanus Gyges 
Sententiarum, notus et inters 70 

TentatOT Orion Dianae, 
Virginea domitus sagitta* 

Injecta monstris Tjsrra dolet snis, * 
Moeretque partus fiilmine Imidum^ 

Missos ad Oicum : nee peredit 75 

Impositam celer ignis iyitnam ; 

In Lyda, was sttuate on the sootlieni eoast, bdowthe numth of the XanUuis. 
It WIS oddnted for sn oracle of ApoUo, and that ddty was said to reside 
here daring six months rfthe jear, and daring the remaining six at Delos. 

Angosto cgnsque quasi totda singolaris SfC propria erat." Obkll. 

65—79. 65. Fit eonsiU expers^ Ac., ** Foroe devoid of Judgment sinks ander 
its own wdght." Comp. Find. Pyth. VUL 15 : fiim. M fuy^XmuzM trfaAiy 
if x<«'«- 'Ajid Enrip. Frag. aig. Stob. 807 : 

—66. TemperaUaOf **When under its controal,** Le. when regulated by 
Judgment. Understand eonmlio. Frooekunt m majus^ ** Increase." — 69. 
Gyf^es. Cryges, Cottus, and Briareos, sons of Codas and Tttrra, were huried 
by their fiUfaer to Tartarus. Jupiter, however, brong^ them back to the 
light ai day, and was aided by them in oimrthrowing the Titans. Such 
is the mythological narratiye of Hesiod. (Tlieog. 617, seqq.). Horace evi- 
dently confounds this cosmogonical fUde with one of later date. The Cent*' 
mam are of a much earlier creation than the rdieUioas giants, and fight on 
the side of the gods ; whereas, in the present passage, Horace seems to iden- 
tify one (rf their number with these very giants. Buttman (Mythol. 2, 369) 
rejects this strophe, IsUy because the epithet Centimanut vgfpun to be copied 
from Od. II. 17, 14 ; 2ndly, because Gyget is mentioned after the battle of the 
giants in which he was engaged; 3rdly, because the expression senienttamm 
is only suited to prose. But surely the epithet eenUmamu may pecaliarly 
be always applied to Gyges as dirtu to Hannibal, and the poet purposely men- 
tions two particular giants after a digression in praise of ApoUo ; nor is the 
heavy sound of the word sententiarum devoid of dignity and weight.— 71. 
Orion. The well-known hunter and giant of early faUe.— 73. Injecta monstris. 
AGnofAamtorseinJectamesse dolet, Ac, "Earth grieves at being oast npon the 
monsters of her own production." An allusion to the ovotiuro w and punish- 
ment of the giants. (Tr,yttus.) Enoeladns was buried under Sicily, Fdybo- 
tes under Nisyms torn off by Neptune ihnn the isBs of Cos, Otus under 
Crete, Ac. (Apollod. 1. 6. 2.) Partus. The Titans are now meant, who 
were also the sons of Terra, and whom Jupiter hurled to Tartarus.— 75. Nee 
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Xnconlinentis nee Tityi jecur 
Relinquit ales, nequitise additus 
Gustos : amatorem et trecentsB 

Pirithoum cohibent catenae. . . 80 



CARMEN V. 
Coelo ionantem credidimus Jovem 

peredit impotiiam, &o., **Nor does the rapid fire ooniume JEtna placed 
upon Enoeladns.*' Pindar (F^. 1. 31.) and JEschylus (Prom. ▼. 373.) place 
TypboBDB onder thia mountain. PeredU, ai^iarmf ; " hath yet consumed.— 
77. TUyi, Tityos was slain by Apollo and Diana, for attempting Tiolence 
towards Latona.— 78 Ales. The Tultures. NeqvituB additui euttot " Placed 
as the constant avenger of his guilt." "Additus tanquam i^iifoet qui ^Jus 
neqnitiam, id est, enm ipsum propter nequitiam urgeat atque vexet." Obell. 
Gomp. Socrat. Apd. 30 . r^^rs^/EMjiM rfr sroXu mt* nv 8uu. Virgil iEn. 
VI. 91 : Nee Teucris addita Jtmo usquam aberit. Appositus is thus used 
by Lact. (lib. 22) Tribtutus nUlitumy custos apposittu— 79, Amatorem Piri- 
ikoumy "The amorous Pirithous," i. e. who sought to gain Proserpina 
to his love. Pirithous, accompanied by Theseus, descended to Hades for 
the the purpose of carrying off Proserpina. He was seized by Pluto and 
bound to a rock with ** countless fetters," (trecentis catenis,) His punish- 
ment however is given differently by other writers. The interpreters con- 
sider that aU the imageries of this Ode, borrowed from the combats of the 
giants, allude to the conquest of Antonhis and his partisans by Augustus. 
Franke thinks that allusion is also made to the conspiracy and punishment 
of Comdius Gallus, and Egnatius Sufus (728). 

Odb V..— The Ode opens with a complimentary allusion to the power of 
Augustus, ^d to his having wrested the Roman standards from the hands 
of the Parthians. The bard then dwells for a time upon the disgraceful defeat 
of Grasaos, after which the noble example of Begulus is introduced, and a 
tacit comparison is then made during the rest of the piece between the high- 
toned principles of the virtuous Roman, and the strict discipline of Augustus. 
AvTH. In the year of Rome 731, Phrahates received his son who was de- 
tained as a hostage at Rome, from Augustus, on the express condition that he 
would restore the Roman standards taken fit)m the army of Orassus. Phra- 
hates however considered that distance was safety, and accordingly neglected 
to fulfil his engagement, until a rumour prevailed that Augustus would no 
linger be trifled with, and had alveady advanced as fiir as Syria, with the in- 
tention of renewing the war. By policy then the standards were restored, yet 
the vanity of the Romans, transformed this peaceable transaction into there • 
suit oiA violent warfiue, and accordingly it was celebrated by triumphal arches . 
monuments, and coins. Wh. ** History, with correct simplicity, assures us 
(F. H. 238), that in b. c. 23, Teridates being then at Rcnne, on an embassy 
arriving from Phrahates, Augustus seized the occasion, among other points, 
to demand the restitution of the standards ; and to the natural expectation of 
prompt compliance, which such a demand would create^ Mr. Clinton thinks 
may be referred this splendid stanza, wlim hope is at once converted into 
certainty." Tatx. 

1—3 L Qdo tonofUem, &c., " We believe from Md jtbunderlng that Jove 
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Regnare : prsesens divus habebitnr 
Augustus, adjectis Britannis 
Impericgravibusque Ferris. 

Milesne Crasd conjuge barbara 5 

Turpi^maritus vixit? et bostiuin — 
Pro curia, inversique moresj — 
Consenuit socerorum in aimis, 

reigns in the skies." Compare Lucan, 8. 319, seqq. Credidimiu "tempert 
atque eti<tm nunc credinnu" Obbu. — 2. P'tttent dknUt&c, Haying stated 
the conunon grounds on wiiich the belief of Jupiter's divinity is founded, the 
pcet no'vi^ proceeds, in accordance with the flattery of the age, to name Augus- 
tus as a ** deity, upon earth," (prateru cUmu) assigning, as a proof of this, liis 
triumph orer the nations of the farthest east and west, especially his having 
wrested firom the Parthians, by the mere terror of his name, the standards so 
disgracefully lost by the Boman Crassus. Thus on coins ni pbxsbhtxs and. 
PBJCSEirTissiHi. Yirg Ed. ni.*14 ; Nee tarn pneientet aUbi cognonere divos 
Auson. Cos. 2. Boma in terrii potUwn cred^Ut esse deum. — 3. Adjectis Bri- 
tavmut &c., ** By the Britons and the formidable Parthians being added to his 
sway." According to Strabo, some of the princes of Britain sent embassies 
and presents to Augustus, and placed a large portion of the island under bis 
controul. It was not, however, reduced to a Roman province imtil the time 
of Claudius. 'What Horace adds respecting the Parthians is adorned with the 
exaggeration of poetry. This nation was not, in fiu^ added by Augustus to 
tKe empire of Rome: it then only surrendered, through the dread'of the Roman 
power, the standards takm trom Crassus. Persist for Parthis as in Od. 1. 2, 22 . 
5---12. _ 6. Milesne Crcusi, &c. **^Cum indignatione — Qui ferre potuitf ut 
miles.... viveritf" Obbll. **Has the soldier of Crassus lived, a degraded 
husband, with a barbarian spouse ?" An allusion to the soldiers of Crassus 
njsde captives by the Parthians, and who, to save their lives, had Intermarried 
"K ith fbmales of that nation. Hence the peculiar force of visit, which is well 
explained by one of the scholiasts ; " uxores a vietoribus acceperant, ui vitam 
trererentur." To constitute % lawAil marriage among tiie Romans, it was 
required that both the contracting parties be dtizens/aad free. There was no 
legitimate marriage between slaves, nor was a Roman oltiien permitted to 
n^arry a slave, a barbarian, or a fbreigner generally. Such a connexion was 
called conmtbitim, not matrimonium. ** Consulto hie dedinat mentionem 
cladis quam M. Antonius, a. v. o. 718, a Parthis acoeperat, sive quod omnino 
iDimici oppress! memoriam refrioari Augustus noliet, sine quod propter ami- 
citiam cum lulo Antonio, triumviri filio, initam Horatius nUque yt Antonio 
pepercit." Oksll. Join maritus eonjuge barbara^ i.e. habens eonfugem 
barbaram. Others Join twpis cor^fuge betrbarot ** sed ablat. Instrumentalis in 
coi^Jngis persona locum non habet." Obbll. — 7. Pro curia, inversique mores .' 
"Ah ! senate of my country, and degenerate principles of the day I" The 
poet mourns over the want of spirit on the part of the senate, in allowing the 
disgraceftd defeat of Crassus to remain so long unavenged, and over the stain 
fixed on the martial character of Rome by this connexion of her captive sol- 
diery with their barbarian conquerors. Such a view of the subject carries 
with it a tacit but flattering enlogium on the suocessflil operations of Augus- 
^ -ft. QmsenuH. They had at this period been in captivity more than thirty 
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Sub rege Medo, Marsus et Apulus t 
Anciliorum et nominis et tpgae 1 

ObEtus, aetemaeque Vestae, 
Incolumi Jove et urbe Roma ? 

Hoc caverat mens provida Beguli, 
Dissentientis conditionibus 

Foedis, et exemplo trahentis 15 

years. In armu. **Pronu8 hoo ez Paxthomm more. Jnstiiv 41. 2. 5 : Ex- 
ercUum tion, vt aiuB gentet Uberorumt ted nuyoretn partem tervitiorum habenf : 
Captiyi aatem pro xnancipiis erant." Obvix. It is not at all improbable that 
many restless sidrits among the Boman captives preferred an exciting life of 
war£Eura, to the drudgery of other offices, and voluntarily united with the forces 
of the Farthlans. Thus Quinctius Labienus, having heard of the disaster of 
Pliilippi, roused the Parthians to attadc the Bomaoa, and being chosen leader 
by them in a short peiiod overran Syria and PhoBnicia.— In armit. Bentley 
remarking that the Bes^ not the loceri mentioned here, would be the person 
to supply them with armif proposes to read omr, to which tedet and resedisse 
would better correspond. — 9. Sitb rege Medo, '* Beneath a Parthian king." — 
Marnu et jipuhu. The Marsians and Apulians, the bravest portions of the 
Roman armies, are here taken to denote the Roman soldiers generally.— 10. 
jtndUorum. The ancilia were the " sacred shields" carried round in proces- 
sion by the Salii or priests of Idars. — Et nominu et togcBt " And of the name 
and attire of a Roman. " Tlie <6gia was the distinguiBhiqg part of the Roman 
dress, and the badge of a citizen. . Cbmp. Vlrg. iEn. I. 232 : Bomanos rerum 
donUnot gentemque U^atam. — 11. JEterrueque Vettce. Alluding to the sacred 
fire kept constantly burning 1>y the Vestal Virgins in the temple of the goddess, 
which was the symbol of the eternal duration of the city. — 12. Incolumi Jove 
et urbe BomOt ^ The capitol and the Roman city being safe," i. e. though 
the Roman power remained still siyierior to its foes. Bishop Hurd ridicu- 
lously explains by "bidding fiarewell to the city of Rome," &c., comparing 
our expression ** fieurawell,** and x'"i* o^ ^^ Greeks. Jove is here put for 
Jove CapitoUno, equivalent in fact to CapUoUo. 

13—38. 13. Hoe oaveretj &c. The example of Regulus is now cited, who 
foresaw the evil effects that would result to his country, if the Roman soldier 
was allowed to place his hopes of safety any where but in arms. Hence the 
vanquished commander recommends to his countrymen, not to accept the 
terms offered by the Carthaginians, and, Iqr receiving bade the Roman cap- 
tives, establish a precedent pregnant with ruin to all fixture ages. The soldier 
must either conquer or die ; he must not expect that, by becoming a captive 
he will have a chance of being ransonrad and thus restored to his country. 
Regulus was captured by the Carthaginians, a. u. c. 499 — 14. DiuewtientU con- 
ditiombut, ftc, ** Abhorring the foul terms proposed by Carthage, and a prece- 
dent pregnant with ruin to all future times." Alluding to the twms of accomo- 
dation, of which he himself was the bearer, and which he advised his country- 
men to r^ect : Avthor, who reads ab exemplo trahenti. We have adopted 
the reading of MSS. with the Interpretion of Jahn, *' of Regulus dissenting 
from this base proposal, and deducing from this preoedent destruction for 
«U futurity," ftc. Ab exemplo perniciem in posteros trahebatt i. e. dictitabttt 
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Pemiciem yeniepm seyimiy 

■^ Si non perirelt immiserabills 

Captiva pubel. ^^ Signa ego Punicis 
AfRxa delubris, et arma. 

Militibus sine csede," dixit, 20 

" Derepta vidi :^ego civium 
Retorfca tergo brachia Hbero, 
Portasque non clausas, et arva 
Marte coli populata nostro. 

Auro repensus scilicet acrior 25 

Miles redibit 1 Flagitio additis 
Damnum. Neque amissos colores 
Lana refert medicata fuco; 

Nee vera virtus, quum semel excidit, 

tale ezemplam nimin facilitatU ad redimendos captivos vim et anetoiitatan 

pemicosam in posteros habituram esse. The Carthaginians wished peace 

and a mutual ransoming of prisoners. CondUionibus is the dative case. — 

Bentley reads : 

Dissentientis oonditionihas 
Foedis. et exranpli trahentis 
Ferniciem yeniens in SBVum. 

i.e. "from these conditions which were degrading and ct a destructive 
precedent." — 17. Si non perirent^ ftc, " If the captive youth were not to 
perish imlamented." The common reading is perire^, which ix^ures the metre, 
as this would be the only instance of a short thesis in the Alcaic, which Horace 
studiously avoided. Orrel. however remarks that this mode of collocadon 
is unknown to Horace, and that this writer generally wrote pan tecantt 
turba ruunt, not rutuU turba secant part. — 20. MiUtibus, ** From our sol- 
diery," Derepta^ violenter et contumeliose detracta. Okell. Others erro- 
neously read direpta. — 23. Portaique non ckaaatA &c., ** And the gates of 
the toe standing open, and the fields once ravaged by our soldiery now 
cultivated by the hands of the Carthaginians." AperUe porta, formed the 
sign of perfect peace and security. Compare Ar. Poet. 199, apertit otia 
vortit. Marte, ab ezerdtu nostro devastata coli rursus a Poenis. Oreix. 
Voss interprets the passage thus, **arva Marte -nostro populata coli Marte 
nostro." but this is wrong for captives could not be called by a Roman 
Mars Noster. Regulus, previous to his overthrow, had spread terror to 
the very gates of Carthage. — 25. Auro repensus, &c. Strong and bitter 
irony. ** The soldier after being ransomed by gold will no doubt return a 
braver man I" Damnum. Comp. Eurip. Bhes. 102 : Alrxi** y^ ^f^' *<^^ 
wfif ttlrxvvfi «««•».— 28. Medicata fuco, ** When once stained by the dye." 
Medicata, ** de coloribus, ut f of^rniv, imbuta»" Orbjll. Fuco. The Fuctu 
was properly used *o gpive a groundwork to the colour, or to prepare the wool 
' 'lelvlng it, thence it is put for the dye itself.— 29. Fera viriut, ** True 
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Curat reponi deteiioribus- 30 

Si pugnat extricata densis 
derva plagis, erit iUe fords. 

Qui perfidis se credidit hoslibus ; 
Et Marte Poenos proteret altero, 

Qui lora restrictis lacertis . 35 

Sensit iners, timuitque mortem. 

Hie, unde vitam sumeret inscius : 

Pacem duello miscuit. O pudor 1 

O magna Carthago, probrosis 

Altior Italiae ruiids !" 40 

Fertur pudicae conjugis osculum, 
Parvosque natos, ut capitis minor, 
Ab se removisse, et virilem 
Torvus humi possuisse vultum ; 

Donee labantes eonsilio Patres 45 



valour."— 30. Deterwribut. Understand animis. « In minds which have be- 
come degraded by cowardice." Deterwribut^ ** deteriores flunt ex bonis, p^oret 
ex malis." Scbol. Reponi^ i. e. renovetrif peruari euratt i. e. ** nan mUt" 
**nonpotea" Comp. Virg. Geor. I. 391 : Nee repetita sequi curat Proserpina 
nuUrem.—92. Plagit. The pfaga properly were the ropes by which the nets 
were managed.— 33. Se credidit. The verb credidit ia elegantly opposed to 
perfidit. Thus Od. III. 27, 25 : Europe mvam doloio credidit tauro latut. — 
35. Lora. n. f' 29 ; inrmt Viieirrmx^f iuTfit4i»rmn iftan.—36. Inert. To be 
rendered as an adverb, "ingloriously." Timuitque mortem^ &c. HiCy the 
pronoun is strongly indicatlTe of contempt, ** this dastard soldier, ignorant 
that life oould only be presenred by boldly fighting, in the midst of war, formed 
a peace," i. e. during a warfkre regularly undertaken by the Roman people, 
he made his own terms of peace. No private Individual could agree to a 
peace, which oould only be legitimate if agreed on by the senate and people. 
Miteuitt "signiflcat medio in beUo iUegitimum istud pactum initum esse.** 
Orjbll. Anthon following Bentley reads Htnc, unde fAtam sumeret aptiut, 
which be thus explains, " And has feared death from that very quarter, whence 
with fax more propriety, he might have obtained an exemption from servi- 
tude," i. e. He should have trusted to his arms ; they would have saved him 
from captivity.— 38. Pacem et dueUo ndtemt, ** He has confounded peace, too, 
with war." He has suirendered with his arms in his hands, and has sought 
peace in the heat of action from his foe, by a tame submission. 

40 — 55, 40. Probrotit altior Italia ruimt^ ** Rendered more glorious by the 

disgraceftil downfid of Italy." ** Elevated abovethe degraded ruins of Italy." 

0«Bix. — 42. Vt capitis minor, **Ab one no longer a freeman." Among the 

Romans, any loss of liberty or of the rights of a dtiaen was called DeminuHo 

Cizpift>.— 7onm#, "With stem resolve," «wu(«f)«y &*»fixi9tn. Comp. xcra 

X^v0f iuftttrtt r<{«f. II. m. 217.— 45. Dontc labantes, kc. "Until, as an ad 

I 3 
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flimaret auctor nunquam alias dato^ 
Inteique moeientes amicos 
Egregiua piopeiaiet exsuL 

Atqui sciebaty quae sibi barbarus 
Tortor paiaiet; non aliter tamen 50 

Dimovit obstantes propinquosy 
Et popalum leditas moiantem, 

Quam si clientuin longa negotia 
Dijudicata lite lelinquerety 
Tendens Vena&anos in agios, 
Aut Laoedaemonium Tarentum. 55 
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AD BOMAKOS. 

Deucta majorum immeritus lues, 

riaet, he oonliniied the wmTCiing minds of the &then by eoaoad never given 
on anj previoiu oocaaion," L e. until he allied the wmvering minds of the 
senators by becoming the anther of advice before mheard. Begnlus advised 
the Bomans stiennoasly to p r u e ecui e the war, and leave Um to his Ikte. — 49. 
Atqm$ciebait ice. There is oooriderable dooht respecting the story of the 
sufferings ct Regains. ConsoU Lempriere*» Qem. Did. Anthan's ed. 1833, 
t. V. PotlyUas is silent upon his death, Diodoms mxpn&Aj says, 3<* kft%xu»9 
rnirh UXAmwwu vw 1^9— Sli. BedUug. The plural here beaotiftdly marlcs his 
freqnmt attempts to zetom, and the endeavonn of the crowd to oppose liis 
design. Abstract noons are frequently used in the plural in Latin, where oar 
own idiom does not allow of it, to denote a repetition of the same act, orthe 
existence of the same quality in diffeient soltfects.— 53. Lai^a negittiat " The 
tedioos oonoems." — 55. Veiu^firanoiinagrot. Consah note on ode^ IL 6. 16 — 
i6. Laesdmn&mium Tarentum. Consaltnoteon OdelLfi, 11. 

One VI,— Addressed to the eormpt and dissolute Honians of his ag^ and 
ascribing the national calamltifw, wfaldi had befidlen them, to the anger of 
the gods at their abandonment of pnhiie and private virtue. Toheighten the 
picture of present corruption, a view is taioen of the simple manners which 
marked the earlier days of Rome. 

Although no mention is made of Augustus in this piece, yet it would seem 
to have been written at the time when that emperor was actively engaged in 
restraining the tide of publio and private cormptlon ; idien, as Suetonius 
inftnrms us (,mt. Aug, 30), he was rdiuildlng the saored edifices vrtiich had 
Mther been destnqred by fire or soBiBred to fidl to ndn, while by the Lex 
JuUa, *«I>e adnlteriis," and the Lex Papla Poppna, '^De maritandis onUni- 
bos," he was striving to reform the moral condition of his people. Hence it 
may he conjectured that the poet wishes to celebrate, in Ihe present ode, 
tlie dvle rfartnes of the monarch. Lex antem Julia da adnlteriis lata est, 
A. V. o. 737. Lex Pa^ Poppsia de maritandis ordinihas, ▲. v. c. 762. Oreix. 
*1. 1. Ddieta muforumf &c. ** Though gnllUess nt them, thou ■k« | | 
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Romane, donee templa refeceris, 
^desque labentes deorum, et 
Foeda nigro simulacra fumo/ 

Dis te minorem quod geris, imperas t 5 

Hinc omne prixLcipium, hue refer exitiimi 
Di multa neglect! dederunt 
Hesperiae mala luctuosas. 

Jam bis Monaeses et Pacori manus 
Non auspicates contudit impetus 1 

Nostros, et adjecisse praedam 

stone, O Roman, for the crimes of thy fjnthers.** The crimes here alluded to 
have reference, principally, to the excesses of the civil wars. The offences 
of the parents are visited on their children. Comp. 11. XL 142, »Dy fjctv ivi reu 
TetTftf »uxi» rietn Xatfih- See also Exod. XX. 5. JM^vorum, I.e. from the time 
of Sylla, nearly two generations before the composition of this ode, " Delictus 
et immerihu callJdam Immo egregiam, a po^ta qunsitam esse &vri9wn recte 
signlficanmt Krafaner et Dillenburger.'* Okbh..— 3. JSdet. "The shrines." 
Equivalent here to dehtbra. Temple^ ** Templum proprie omnis locus antea 
profEuins, posteainaugnratus : adetona^ deorum domus." Orbzx. The ^des 
was not regularly consecrated by the Augurs while the templum was. — i. 
Foeda nigro, &c. The statues of the gods, in the temples, were apt to contract 
Impurities from the smoke of the altars, ftc. Hence the custom of annually 
washing them in running water or the nearest sea, a rite which, according to 
the poet, had been long Interrupted by the neglect of the Bomans. — 5. Imperasy 
** Thou boldest the reins of empire."— 6. Hine omne prindphem, &c. " From 
them derive the commencement of every undertaking, to them ascribe its 
issue." AvTB. Bvt omne prineipiumis rather the nominative, i. e. bine oritur 
omne principium, — In metrical reading, pronounce principium hue, in this 
line, as if written prineip-yuc. 8. Hesperia. Put for ItaUce. Consult note 
on Ode I. 36, 4.-9. Monaaes et Pacori mamu. Alluding to two Parthian 
commanders who had proved victorious over the Romans. MonoBses, more 
commonly known by the name of Surena, is the same that defeated Crassus. 
Pacorus was the son of Orodes, the Parthian monarch, and defeated Didius 
Saxa, the lieutenant of Marc Antony. Mowetes, Here is a proper name, but 
' Surena is an oriental term of dignity, indicating the person next in authority 
to the monarch. — 10. Non auspicatos contudit impetus, ** Have crushed our 
inauspicious efforts." For nottros, Bentley reads nostris, i. e. Romanis, ** Our 
countrymen," Comparing, for the case, ** Postquam t0» justa chiragra contudit 
articulos." Serm n. l.—Bit. First unc'er M. Crassus, who in vain, being 
warned by C. Ateius, set out against the Parthians and perished with the 
greater part of his army, a. v. c. 701. Secondly, under Didius Saaca, cut 
off in 714 by Orodes. The Romans sustained a third defeat in 718, in the 
person of M. Antony ; but Horace, as being the friend of lulus Antonius, 
does not allude to it. — 11. Et adjecisse prcedam, and proudly smile in having 
added the spoils of Romans to their military ornaments, of scanty size before." 
By torques are meant, among the Roman writers, golden chains, which went 
round the neck, and were generally bestowed as military rewards. The term 
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Torquibua exiguis renidet. 

Paene occupatam seditionibus 
Delevit Ur oem Dacus et jEttiops ; 

Hie classe formidatus, ille 15 

Missilibiis melior sagittis. 

Fecunda culpae saecula nuptias 
Primum inquinavere, et genus, et domos ; 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 

In patriam populumque flnxit. 20 

Motus doceri gaudet lonicos 
Matura virgo, et fingitur artibus : 
Jam nunc et incestos amores 
De tenero meditatur lingui. 

is here applied in a general sense to fhe Parthians, while the epithet enguia 
implies the inferior military fkme of this nation previous to their yictories over 
the Romans. 

13—45. 13. Occupatam sediHonibtUt "Embroiled in civil dissentions."— 
According to the poet, the weakness consequent on disunion had almost 
given the capital over into the hands of its foes. — Pane. Only for the defeat 
of Antony at Actium — 14. Dactu et Mthiopt, An allusion to the approaching 
conflict between Augustus and Antony. By the term Mthiopt are meant the 
Egyptians generally. As regards the Dacians, Dio Oassius (51, 22) states, 
that they had sent ambassadors to Augustus, but, not obtaining what they 
wished, had thereupon inclined to the side of Antony. According to Sueto- 
nius (vU. Aug. 21) thdr incursions were checked by Augustus, and three of 
their leaders slain. — 17. Nuptias inquinawre^ "Have polluted the purity of 
the nuptial compact." Compare the account given by Heineccius of the LeM 
JuliOj ** De e^uUerio" and the remarks of the same writer relative to the 
laws against this offence, prior to the time of Augustus. ( Antiq. Bom. lib. 
IV., tit. 18, S b\—ed. Hauboid^ p. 782) Consult, also, Suetonius, frit. Aug, 
34. — Gemuy " Gemu, sanguinem, stirpem ; doinof, omnes rationes domesticaa 
inter coi\)uges ac liberos." Orbll. — ^20. In patriam populumque. The term 
patriam contains an allusion to public calamities, while popuhim, on the other 
hand, refers to such as are of private nature, the loss of property, of rank, of 
character, &o. The expression is well paraphrased by Rbobl, " in rem pub* 
licam, et singulos cives." For Jn patriam populumque Jluxit, Bentley proposes 
inque patret populumque ftuxU, i. e. in tenatum populumque, considering 
patria and populus not to be opposed, but merely synonomous. He compaiies 
Geor. U. 509 ; ^n. VIII. 679, IV. 682.— 21. Motus lonicos. The dances of the 
lonians were noted for their wanton character — Do<xri, *'et quidem a servis.** 
Orkxx. — ^22. Fingitur artibus, " Is trained up to seductive arts." Artibus is the 
dative, by a Orsecism, for ad artes.— Matura, " Onip nubili sBtate castissima esse 
deberet." Orbll — Some read fingitur artubus, but correct latinity requires 
fingUurartus. ^rtiduf is moreover defended by Od. IV. 13, FeUxpost Cinaram, 
nataque et abtivm gratarum Jades. — 24. De tenero ungui, "From her yerj 
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Mox juniores quaerit adulteros 25 

Inter mariti vina, neque eligit 
Cui donet impermissa raptim 
Gaudia, Imuinibus remotis ; 

Sed jussa coram non sine conscio 
Surgit marito, seu vocat institor, 30 

Seu navis Hispanae magister, 
Dedecorum pretiosus emtor. 

Non his juventus orta parentibus 
Infecit sequor sanguine Punico ; 

Pyrrhumque et ingentem cecidit 35 

Antiochum, Hannibalemque dirum : 

Sed rusticorum mascula militum 
Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus 
Versare glebas, et severae 

Matris ad arbitrium recisos 40 

Portare fustes, sol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras, et juga demeret 
Bobus fatigatis, amicum 

Tempus agens abeunte curru. 

Damnosa quid non imminuit dies ? 45 

childhood." Comp. Anthol. Pal. I 119: T^f ittri r^ 'Afine •;xDrr{/S«> r^t 
xcLxvtixvcts ^x^f^^nn ii itraXuv xtvv/jupwf ifux«n Alviat, — 27. Impermuta. This 
is an •9r«| Xtyifuvcv for mamcettOy ilUcUat interdicta, Baptinit i.e. " hurriedly," 
not furtim. — 29. Comcio Marito, *' Cum vi repetitur vox maritiu" Orsxx.— 31 . 
Navi* magister, i. e. yatCxXti^oe. — 33. His parerUibtu, ** From parents such as 
these." — 34. Sanguine pwdco, ** Eefertur ad helium Punicum primum (cfr. Od. 
II. 12» 3) ; Fyrrhum Tictum a M. Curtio (a. u. o. 479) Hannibalem a P. Scipi- 
one apud Zamam (652) Antiochum magnum a IkL Adlio Glabrio (663) et L. 
Comelio Sdpione Asiatico ad Magnesiam (564)." Okbll. — 35. Cecidit^ 
*' Smote." — Sl.Rusticorufn militum. The hest portion of the Roman troops were 
obtained from the rustic tribes, as being nvost inured to toil. — 38. SabelUs ligoni- 
bus. The simple manners of earlier times remained longest in force among the 
Sabines, and the tribes descended from them. — 42 Et juga demeret, &c. 
Compare the Greek terms ^•vkurts and ^ov\vr»s. *H^£ l*i K,vy» fiwsr} riB^nv. 
Hes. Also MUt. Com. 292 : 

Two such I saw, what time the laboured ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came. 

See also Virg. Ed. 11. 66.-44. Jgens, "Bringing on,'* <* restoring. Jm*- 
cum, ^ix»f. — 45. Damnosa dies, ** Wasting time." Dies is most commonly 
masculine when used to denote a particular day, and feminine when it is 
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JEtas parentam, pejor avis, tnlit 

Nos nequioies, mox daturos 

Progeniem viliosiorem. 



CABMEN Vn. 

AD ASTEBIEN. 

Quid fles^ Asterie, quern tibi candidi 
Primo restituent vere Favonii, 
Thyna merce beatum, 
Gonstantis javenem fide 

Gygen ? Hie Notis actus ad Oricum 5 

Post insana Caprse sidera, fingidas 
Noctes non sine multis 
Insomnis lacrimis agit. 

used of the duration of time. Comp. Am. Ifaaa. 1S3, O'nv xf^*" ^*'^i*f 

ytnn* ikiratn x**t^t^* {ffM*is il xmxoiTi^m Tt|«iirtff. C<Nmp. also Horn. 

Odyss. II. 276 : ^ 

watv^M yk^ tm trcuiK if*tu»t watrfi nikt/prcu' 
•I jrAe«yif natttiwe' stav^m dt n wttT^ie »fU»v(, 

Ode vn. — Addressed to Asterie, and exhorting her to continae fidthful to 
the absent Gyges, and beware of the addresses of her nei^boor Enipeus. 
" Est qua^ tlivXJaov mercatomm vitam amoreaque lyrioe describens. Asterie 
enim, Gyges, ejusque hospita Chlo^ Enipfaia, omnes personse a po^ta ficts 
sunt." Obell. 

1—32. 1. Candidi Faoonii, " The fidr breeEes of Spring." The epithet 
candidi is here applied to the hreeaes of Spring, firom their dispelling the dark 
clouds and storms of winter. Pavom, firom £«s«F«, » fotf*. ** Favonii 
autem a die Vn. yeL, IX. Felnr., in Italia flare incipiont, apud nos mense 
Martio." Orsix.— 3. Thpna meree beatum, ** Enriched with Bithynian mer- 
chandise." Comp. Shaksp. M. S, N. Dream, ii. 2 : 

And return again 
As from a Toyage rich with merchandiae. 

—I. Fide. The old form of the genitive for Jidei. Thus Ovid. Met. III. 
341, Prima Jide vocitqtte ratce tentamina; and for, the dative in Sat. I. 3, 

95, commind fide. Similarly die, Virg. JEn. I. 208 6. Oricum. A town and 

harbour of Epirus (hodie Erikho), not £ar firom Apollonia and the mouth of 
the Aoiis. It was much firequented by the Romans in their communication 
with Greece, being very conveniently situated for that purpose firom its prox- 
imity to Hydruntum and Brundisium. — 6. Pott insana Capr<B tidera, " A^ter 
the raging stars of the goat have risen." Capra is a star of the first magni- 
tude, in the shoulder of Auriga ; two smaller stars, in his left hand, mark the 
fuBdi or kids. Both the riring and setting of Capra were attended by storms. 
The allusion, however, is here to its rising, since its setting took pLwje in that 
port of the year q Calends of January) when the sea was closed against naviga- 
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Atqui sollicitae nuntius hospitae, 
Suspiiare Chloen, et miseram tuis 10 

l3icens ignibus uri, 

Tentat mille vafer modis ; 

Ut Proetum mulier perfida credulutn 
Falsis impulerit criminibus, nimis 

Casto ibelleroplionti 15 

Maturare necem, refert. 

Narat pene datum Pelea Tartaro, 
Magnessam Hippolyten dum fugit abstinens : 
Et peccare docentes 

Fallax historias movet; 20 

Frustra : nam scopulis surdior Icari , 
Voces audit adhuc integer. At tibi 
Ne yicinus Enipeus 

Plus justo placeat, cave : 

Quamvis non alius flectere equum sciens 25 
^que conspicitur gramine Martio, 

tion. The Ca/pra, i.e. Amalthea, is called A7g 'flAiy7t} t^ Antttu.— 9. Hotpita. 
Referring to Chloe.— 10. Trnt ignibutt ** With the same love that thou hatt 
forliim." AifTH., better Orell., ** Gyge quern tu ardenCer imuu,'* or rather 
perhaps " a flame (i. e. a. lover) wholly thine own."— 18. Mtdier perfida^ 
" His false spouse." Alluding to Antea, as Homer calls the wife of Proetus, 
or Sthenohea, as others give the name. — 14. FaMt eritmnibust "By fisdse 
accusations." — 17. Pene datum Pdea Tartaro, " That Feleus narrowly es- 
caped death." The story of Peleus is similar in mai^ respects to that of 
Bellerophon. Consult, as to both, Lempriere't dan. Diet, ed., 1833. — 18. 
Magnestam Hippolyten. Acastns, the husband of Hippolyte, was king of 
Magnesia in Thessaly. Hence the epithet Magnettam in the text, as well as 
to distinguish her firom Hippolyte, queen of the Amasons, and wife of Theseus. 
Apollodorus calls the female in question Astydamda. — 19. Peccare docentet 
hittorias movet, ** Recounts pieces of history (fjkZBM, i. e. narrationet poetica) 
that are merely the lessons of vice." Fallax, " Deceitfully," " treacherously. " 
Bentley reads PeUax, but tills is not found in any writer of the Augustan age 
Save in Yirg. Em. II. 90, pettaxit UU/xei, which seems to be borrowed from an 
old tragedian. — 21. Icari, for Icarii, the genitive ot Jcarium. Understand 
marit. Surdior, xaxpurt^^s, thus Eurip. Med. 28 : 

Compare also : 

Yon may as well go stand upon the beach 
And bid the main-flood bate his usual height. 

Merch. op Vkn., iv. I. 

22. Integer, ** Uncormpted."— 25. Flectere. A Grsecism for /crtcnrfi.— 26. 
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Nec qmsquam citus s&que 
Tiisco denatat alveo, 

Prima nocte domum claude, neque in vias 
Sub cantu querulae despice tibias : 30 

Et te saepe vocanti 
Duram, difficilis mane. 



CAR.MEN Vm. 

AD MJSGENATEM. 

Mabtus coelebs quid agam Kalendis, 
Quid velint flores et acerra tuns 
Plena, miraris, positusque carbo 
Cespite vivo, 

Docte sermones utriusque linguse. 5 

Voveram dulces epulas, et album 
Libero caprum, prope ftmeratus 
Arboris ictu. 

Miue corupieitur, ** Is equally conspicuous." — 28. Tutco eUoeo. AUuding to 
the Tiber, ^'.hich rises in Etruria. In reading this line, pronounce alveo as 
if written o/o •^0.-32. Duretoh "Cruel,*' "insensible," " Dura est qusomni 
amoris sensu caret." Orsll. DifficUitt ** Inflexible." 

Odb Vni.— ^oraoe had invited Mmcenaa to attend a festal celebration on 
the Calends of March. As the Matronalia took plaee on this same day, the 
poet yery naturally anticipates the surprise of his friend on the occasion. 
" Wonderest thou, Mscenas, what I, an unmarried man, have to do with a 
day kept sacred by the matrons of Rome ?— On this very day my life was en- 
dangered by the falling of a tree, and its annual return always brings with it 
feelings of grateful recollection for my providential deliverance." 

1—10. I. Martiu ccdebt, &o. ** Maecenas, learned in the antiquities of 
Greece and Rome, dost thou wonder what I, an unmarried man, intend to do 
on the Calends of March, what these flowers mean, and this censer," &c. 
The matronalia were held in honor of Juno Ludna, " Matronalia dioebantur 
eo, quod mariti pro conservatione coujugii supplicabant." Cbv^ — ^3. Acerra^ 
Ovfuar^fm, Ai/3«v«r{/V, area turaria, non turibalum. Obsll. Catpite moo, 
i. e. in order to raise a temporary altar. Sermones answers here, in some 
respect, to the Greek fAvOevt, while by tUerqt*e lingua are meant, literally, the 
Greek and Roman tongues. Ahth., but there is especial reference to his 
consequent knowledge of the patron of each festival, whose history is con- 
tained in the legends of either tongue.— 7. Libero. In a previous ode (IL 17, 
27), the bard attributes his preservation to Fannus, but now Baodms is named 
as the author of his deliverance. There is a i>eculiar propriety in this. Bac- 
chus is not only the protector of poets, but also, in a special sense, one of 
'*- '■ godfr ci the country and of gardens, since to him are ascrij^ed the dia- 
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Hie dies, anno redeunte festus 
Corticem adstrictum pice demovebit 10 

Amphorae fiiinum bibere institutae 
Console Tullo. 

Sume, Maecenas, cyatbos amici 
Sospitis centum, et vigiles lucemas 
Perter in lucem : procul omnis esto 15 

Clamor et ira. 

Mitte civiles super Urbe curas : 

coTery and culture of the vine and of apples. (Theocr. II. 120 — Warton ad 
loc.~Athenseu8, HI. 23.) FwMraHiu*^ **f%meraTe Plixiio, XXXIII. 10, et 
Saetonio Domit 17, est sepeUret Horatio necaret extmgttere." Orbll. — Dies 
Jlsttiu, Consult note on Ode II. 3, 6.-9. ^tmo redeuntet srif irA^/Mivw $9t»vT»v. 
—10. Corticem adttrictum, &o. ** ShaU remove the oork, secured with pitch, 
from the Jar which began to imMbe the smoke in the consulship of Tullus." 
Amij^wray the dative, is put l^ a gnedsm for od amphora* As regards tiie 
shape of the ancient amphorcBt consult Hoiderson's *' History of Wines." 
When the wine-ressels were filled, and the disturbance of the liquor had sub- 
sided, the coTers or stoppers were secured with plaster, or a coating of pitch 
mixed with the adies of the Tine, so as to ezdude all communication with 
the external air. After this, the wines were mdlowed by the application of 
smok^ which was prevented, by the ample coating of pitch or plaster on the 
wine-vessel, from penetrating so far aa to vitiate the genuine taste of the 
liquor. Previously, however, to depositing the amphora in the wine-vault or 
iq;>otheca, it was usual to put upon them a label or mark indicative of the 
vintages, and of the names of the consuls in authority at the time, in order 
that, w^en they wore taken out, their age and growth might be easily recog- 
nised. If by the consulship of TuUus, mentioned in the text, be meant that 
of L. Volcatius Tullus, who had M. JEmilius Lepidus for his oollesgue, a. v. c. 
688, and if the present ode, as would appear from verse 17, seqq., waa com- 
posed A. u. o. 734, the wine offered by Horace to his friend must have been 
more than forty-six years old. — 11. Fumum bibere^ " Apothecn recte super- 
ponentur iis locis, unde plerumque fumus exoritnr ; quoniam vina celerius 
vetustescunt, qu» fUmi quodam tenore pracocem maturltatem trahunt." 
CoLUH. I. 6, 20. 

13 — ^25. 13. Sterne Maceruu, &o. ** Drink, dear Maecenas, a hundred cups 
to the health of thy friend." A cup drained to the health, or in honour of 
any individual, was styled, in the Latin idiom. Aw cup (^'ut poculum) ; hence 
the language of the text, cyathot amici. — C^thot centum. Referring merely 
to a large number. Here, as in Od. UI. 19, 12, cyathtu is used for a definite 
quantity of wine, it properly denotes a peculiar measure » the twelfth part 
of a sextarius. — 15. Perfer in lucem, "Prolong till day-light.** Others read 
profert but this would be » m apertum prqfer. **Bfinime auton jungentur 
perfsr vigilet (fko, ut vigiles sint) sed perfer lucemat, qu» totam per noctem 
vivido lumine ardebunt, nunquam exstinguentur." Obell. ForoelL explains 
the passage, by ad quot frigHatur^—l 6. Clamor, " noisy tumult," such as might 
otherwise result amongft those mst for oonfivlal purposes.— 17. Mitte civiles. 
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Occidit Daci Gotisonis agmen : 
MeduB i&festas sibi luctuosds 

DifisLdet anxiis ; 20 

Servit Hispanas vetus hostis oras, 
Cantaber, sera domitus catena : 
Jam Scjihae laxo meditantur arcu 
Cedere campis* 

NegKgena, ne ^ua populua laboret 25 

ftc. ** Dismiss those cares, wliieh, as a statesman, thon feelest for the welfare 
of Rome.** AnaOtitiontoiheoflloeof iV<^ete»ttr6w,whichMseoenasheld 

during the abaenoe of Anguatns in Egypt Cimlest i. e. regarding the dvil 

administratioQ of ailUrs, Angastns, with wise policy, had taken to himself 
the arrangement of ndUtary aoatters. — 18. DadCaiisonis agmen* The inroads 
of theDadans^mider their king Cotiso, were checked by Lentnlns, the Ueate- 
nant of Angnstns. (a. v. a. 7S4.) Compare, as regards Dacia itseU^ the note 

on Ode I. 35, 9 19. Medut infeOut tibi, ** The Farthians, taming their 

hostilities against themselves, are at Tariance in destmctlTe conflicts." Avth. 
The construction rather is, infishu alias Ronumu nunc sUri luetttosu. ** The 
Farthians, ever hostile to us, new are at ▼azianee,** &c. Dillenberg considov 
this to be an instance of doable oonstraction, infutus nU and ribi hictuoiu — 
82. Sera domUtie eaiena, **8abdaed after long-protracted dontest." The 
Cantalnlans were reduced to satOection by Agrippa, the same year in which 
this ode was composed (a. u. c. 734), after having resisted the power of the 
Romans, in various ways, for more than two htmdred years. Consiilt note 
on Ode n. 6, 3. — ^23. Jam Seythta laxo, ftc. '* The Scythians now meditate 
to retire firom our flrontiers, with bow unbent.*' By the Scythians are here 
meant the bartNurons tribes in the vicinity of the Danube, but more particularly 
the Geloni, whose inroads had been checked by Lentulus. Consult note on 
Ode II. 9, 23. — 25. NegHgensne quOf &c. ** Secure flrom overweening solicitude, 
lest the people anywhere feel the pressure of evil, seize with Joy the gifts of the 
present moment, ftee from the anxieties of state, and bid adieu for a time to 
grave pursuits." The text of Anthon has a comma after Idboret^ and in the 
twenty-rixth line gives Parte privaHm nhnkun cat>ere» The term negligent 
is by some Joined in construction with parwy and negUgem paree will then 
be equivalent to jmwos alone^ *' since thon art a private person, be not too 
solicitous lest," &e. According to the lection adopted in Anthon's text, ne- 
gttgent eavere is a gradsm for negligent caoendi. Allusion, perhaps, is in- 
tended to the ilsot that IklaDcenas always remained in the equestrian order, 
and that his office was an extraordinary potettatt not a regular imperium, 
which alone constituted a magistnu^. The epithet privatutf as an>lied by 
the poet to Mncenas, is then to be ejqtiained by a reference to the Roman 
usage, which designated aU individuals, except the emperor, as privati. 
Bentiey thus punctuates : 

Negligens, ne qua populus laboret. 
Farce privatus nimiom cavere. 

And thus interprets, " Fesxless (negUgentX unconcerned lest the public suflTeF 
'n any quarter, be not troubled regnrding your private al&drs, or the concerns 
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Parce prlvatus nimium cavere : 
Dona praesentis cape Isetus horae, et 
Linque severa. 



CARMEN IX. 

CABMEN AMQBBJEtJM. — ^HOBATIUS* 

Donee gratus eram tibi, 

Nee qnisquam potior bracHa candidse 
Cervici juvenis dabat, 

Persarum vigui rege beatlor. 

LYDIA. 

Donee non aliam magis 5 

Arsisti, neque erat Lydia post Chloen, 

Multi Lydia nominis 

Romana vigui clarior Hia. 

of your fJEonily.** And this is the view adopted by Tate, " After showing in 
the stanzas 17—24, Mitte civile* super urbe curtu,, ..that he had no cause 
then for alarm in the asspct of foreign affairs, the poet concludes with ex- 
horting him in his unofficial capacity, privattUt to eiyoy a brief respite from 
attention otherwise due to the interests of clients and friends." Cape. Some 
editions read rape^ but this would not agree with donatOt ** Quid enim opus 
est ut qu£D donata stmt rapere velimus ? Rapiamus, si fits est, negata aut 
fugientia : qun oblata prsesto sunt, capiamuSt et sumamus." Bbnt. 

OoE IX. — This Ode appears to be an attempt to adopt the style of Amoe- 
bean pastoral poetry to the lyric manner, on the theme of Amtmtium tree 
amori* rediategratio est. This is the only instance of its class in Horace, a 
similar is found in Catullus Epith. 62 : ** Continuas in Lydisd responsis eiv^v- 
nts facile quisque per se soitit. Heso autem carminis anuebori yeluti lex est, 
ut, qui responderet, similibus, sententiis atque imaginibus, sed majore cum 
vi atque arte eiqpressis alteram vinoere conaretur.'* Obeix. 

2—24. 2. Potior, ** More ftiToured." — 3. Dabat, ** Was accustomed to 
throw." ** In prosa oratione circumdetbat." Orell.— 4. Pertarum vigui, &c., 
** I lived happier than the monartdi of the Persians," i. e. I was happier than 
the richest and most powerful of kings.— 6. Alia, ** For another." Others 
read aliam. Both constructions ardere cUiquo and aUquem are legitimate, but 
the ablative is the more usual. Aliam appears to have arisen from the initial 
letter of the sueoeedkig word. Erat—poH, i. e. poHhabitur Chhe.—l. Multi 
nominit, ** Of distinguished fiune." A French commentator has ridiculously 
punctuated muM Julia nommw, with this meaning ** multi nominis apud te 
eram, (et) vigui," Sec. — 8. Hia, The mother of Romulus and Remus. Bento 
ley reads CreiM, to vUcb Orkxivs objects, on account of the harsh sound 
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HOBATIUS. 

Me nunc Thressa Chloe re^t, 

Dulces docta modos, et citharas sciens ; 10 
Pro qua non metuam mori : 

Si parcent animas fata supersdti. 

LTDIA. 

Me torret face mutua 

Thuiini Calais filius Omyti : 
Pro quo bis patiar mori, 15 

Si parcent puero fata superstiti. 

HOBATIUS. 

Quid ? si prisca redit Venus, 

Diductosque jugo cogit aeneo ? 
Si flava excutltur Chloe, 

Rejectaeque patet janua Lydiae ? 20 

in the succeeding letters c. e. ch.— 10. Dulcet docta modos, &c., " Skilled in 

sweet measures, snd mistress of the lyre."— The common text has dtharam 

9eieru, but this means " Scient qtdd cUhara tit" knowing wliat sort of a 

thing a harp is. But all might know this, and yet not know the art of song 

and music, which is intended here. Bext. — 12. Anima tuperttitU " Her sur- 

Tiving soul :" 

For wist I that my death might do you ese, 

Right gladly would I dien you to plese. — Chattgeb. 

~ia. Torret face mutuot ** Bums with the torch of mutual lore :" 

The plighted faith, the mutual flame.— Buairs. 

—14. Thurini Omyti^ "Of the Thurian Omytus." Thurium, or Thurii, 
was a city of Lucania, on the coast of the Sinus Tarentius, erected by an 
Athenian colony, near the site of Sybaris which had been destroyed by the 
forces of Crotona. " TkuHmu opponitur Threttct illi, v. 9.*' Orell.— 15. 
Bit patiar mori. Comp. Eurip. Orest. 1116 : utti fjt^v r« V l({»( tie 8»*t7f w 

X^Z'f^t 17. Pritca Fenut, "Our old affection." Pritceh " previous," here 

used for pristina.— 18. Diductott " Us, long parted." Hanthal prefers deduC' 
tot, which denotes simply "parted," while didttctot is "separated," and forced 
to seek many different loves.— 19. EMcutituTt " Onerls instar de mente mea 
pellitur, adeo ut €|)us prorsus obliviscar.*' The metaphor is borrowed from a 
horse throwing his rider. Bentley (on Od. TJI. 15. 9) interprets " Si Chloi' 
e domo ^citur." — 20. B^'ecta Lydia^ " My door is open to Lydia once re- 
jected." Obell. Better perhaps, " the door of Lydia, once rejected, now lies open 
to me," for though ladies of her dass were not unused to visit the homes of their 
male acquaintance, yet some amend should have been made by Horace, and 
at least the harmless courtesy of a previous visit should be paid to the ofRended 
tody.— 21 . Sidert pulchrior " Brighter in beauty than any star." Thus Asty- 
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LTDIA. 



Quamquam sidere pulchrior 

nie est, tu levior cortice, et improb 

Iracimdior Adria, 

Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libe is. 



CARMEN X. 

AD LYCEN. 

Extremum Tanain si biberes, Lyce, 

SsBvo nupta viro ; me tamen asperas 

Projectum ante fores objicere incolis 

Plorares Aquilonibus. 

Audis quo strepitu janua, quo nemus 5 

aziax» Horn. IL 401 : &)Jyxi6t itrri^i »sXa7.— 22. Levior cortice^ ** lighter 
than cork." Alluding to his inconstant and fickle distrasition. — Improbo, 
** stormy." " Improbum apud poetas omne quod modom excedit Yirg. 
G«or. I. 146: labor improlnu. 388: improba comix " Obbll. — 23. Bracwndior. 
Thus he speaks of himself in Epp. L 20, 25 : Jrtuci celerem^ tamen, ut plct- 
eibiUt estem" Comp. Od. I. 33, 16 : Myrtale fretu acrior Hadri<^.—2A. Te- 
cum vivere amem &c., " Yet with thee I shall love to Utc, with thee I shall 
cheerfully die." Supply tamen, as required by quamquam which precedes. 
Compare, with the sentiment : 

So dear I love him, tl^tt with him all deaths 
I could endure : without him lire no life. 

MiLTOH, Par. Lost. 

0i>B X. — ^A spedmen of the songs called r«{««A«uw/A>;« hy the Greeks, 
and which answered in some respects to the modem serenade. 

1 — 20. 1. Extremum Tancnn, &c., ** Didst thou drink, Lyce, of the far- 
distant Tanais," i. e. wert thou a native of the Scythian wilds. — ^2. Savonup' 
ta viro, ** Wedded to a barbarian husband." Atpenu, *' relentless," obdurate," 
L e. denying me admittance. — Prqfeettu, ** longeeztentnm humique stratum." 
Orell. Comp. %s/tMuirin7f »M/eA^nif Sir) 0v{<wf rMi7(r0aci. Most editions read 
porrectum, but this means <* stretched at ease," not *' oast rudely." See Epod. 
X. 22 ; Ovid has nearly the same expressions : 

Et sine me ante tuos projectum in limine postes 
Longa pruinosa frigora nocte patL 

>-3. IncoUs, "Which have made that land the place of their abode." The 
poet means by the expressive term tneoU* to designate the northern blast as 
continually raging in the wilds of Scythia. — 4. Phraret, " Thou wonldst re- 
gret." — 6. Nemug inter Pulchra, fto. Beferlng to the trees iviridarium) planted 
within the enclosure of the in^oluvium This was a court-yard, or open space 
In the middle of a Boman house, generally without any coyering at the top, 
and surrounded on all sides by buildings. Trees were frequently planted here, 
and more partieularly the laurel. Comp. Epp. L 10, 22 : Aanpe inter varia$ 
nuirOur lUva columnas.'-Bemugiat : 

uifumi Zl yma »«i iJAn.— HssxOD. 
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Inter pulckra satom tecta remugiat 
Ventis, et positas ut glaciet nives 
Puro numine Jupiter ? 

Ingratam V eneri pone superbiam, 
Ne ciuiente rota nrnia eat retro. 10 

Non te Penelopen difficilem procis 
Tyrrhenus gentdt parens. 

O, quamvis neque te munera, nee preces. 
Nee tinctus viola pallor amantium. 
Nee vir Fieria pellice saucius 15 

Curvat : supplicibus tuis 

Parcas, nee rigida mollior aesculo, 

7. £ie(au<iu,tiji8iigma«Mnlu)|Mitto^&Cn*'Aiid13ioniwr^ 
his pare inflaenoe, hardens the ftUrai snows,** L e. and thou percdfi^ how the 
clear, dry air, hardqps the fiUIen snows. Some MSB., and Bent, read Sentts, but 
this is to be supplied by sengma from cutdit. Comp. Horn. Hym. ApoU. 265 : i«m> 
fttarOm "A^fjMrk ^ thninru »mi ixuriim ttrCtef Isrwm. Bentl^y ol]()ectS to the 
epithet ffurOf idiich means "dear,** ^'dry** ahr, whereas Horace intends a 
dismal cheorless night, to add to the misery of the loyer, he, therefore, reads 
Duro: besidesDandP areeasily confoonded inMSS. — 10.Ne curretUerotOtScc., 
" Lest, whUe the wheel is reyolving, the rope on a sadden fly back." An allnaion 
to some mechanical oontriTance for raising heayy weights, and which consists 
of a wheel with a rope pasdng in a groove along its outer edge. Should the 
weight of the mass that is to be ndsed prove too heayy, the rope, unable to 
resist, soHis asonder and flies back, being drawn down by the body intended 
to be elevated. The implication of this image to Lyce, is plearing and natural. 
" Be not too hangfaty and disdainfol, lest thou ftU on a sadden firam thy pre* 
sent state, lestthon be abandoned by those who are now crowding around, a herd 
of willing slaves.'* "CaastnLOineretncurrenierokieliamfwnueta 
ut retro ad utramque Tecbom pertineat ; nam sfmplidterybiMm frp, prorelyv 
ire viz dioere poteret." Obbu. The wmtiment is darived from the Greek, 
Ther. Arist. Faaaatik. 118. JeM : IrrtvStf rl^ *mp9», Jtnn( x&Xmt [^myitrof 
Ix^fttnt «ir/>« wms 2«iXtXoT*'AfM(C«riy 4 ^fX^* ** Adagii sententia igitnr hnc 
est : ne et omnis opera a te insumpta in Indificandos amantes incassimi sns- 
cipiatur et tu ipsa poenas superfoiae tun luas." Obkll. — 13. Tjprhentu parent. 
The morals of the Etrurians, if webeliere Thec^tompns, as dtedby Athemeus, 
(IS, 14) ware extremely ooirupt. Aitth. The fkct is sufficiently proved by 
some of the lascivious subjects painted on the walls of Etruscan tombs.— 14. 
Tinciut vMa. As the Bomans and Greeks were generally of a swarthy or 
4dive complexion, their paleness was rather a yellowness than a whiteness. 
Comp. Petrarc. Son, L 186 : im paOor diviolae^ amor Hnto and AehiL Tat. 
S. 64 : Wrt vi vm9 i^BmkfiJif St,t9t Ittrh k/M^tfuftf kk)! Utxt 5wir StfTt /EMif«<v#- 
fMwtt trt* Also, 

15. Pieria. Consult note on Ode, 3. 4. 40. Tbereisno reference here to her 
musical talents. — ^20. Patient, "Inclined to endure.** 
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Nec Mauris animum mitior anguibus. 
Non hoc semper erit liminis aut aquae 

Co&Iestis patiens latus. 20 



CARMEN XI. 

AD LTDEJS. 

Mercuri, nam te docilis magistro 
Movit Amphion lapides canendo, 
Tuque, Testudo, resonare septem 
Callida nervis, 

Nec loquax olim neque grata, nunc et 5 

Divitum mensis et arnica templis, 
Die modos, Lyde ^uibus obstmatas 

Applicet aures* 

Quae, velut latis equa trima campis, 
Ludit exsultim, metuitque tangi, 10 

Nuptiarum expers, et adhuc protervo 
Cruda maiito. 

Tu potes tigres comitesque silvas 

Odb XI.— Addressed to Lyde, an obdurate &ir one. 

1—26. 1. NoMt '*nam potes prsestare, quod te precor." Oreix. Thus 
Epod. XVII. 45 : Et fu, potes vuan, tohe me dementia. Temttgutro, "Under 
thy instruction."— 2. jimphion. Amphion, son of Jupiter and Antipode, was 
fabled to have built the walls of Thebes by the musio of his lyre, the stones 
moving of themselves into their destined places. Eustathius, however, ascribes 
this to Amphion conjointly with his brother Zethus. — 3. TettudOt ** O shell.** 
Consult note on Ode 1. 10, 6, and oomp. Sapph. Frag. 24 : 'A}^ ^7« x^^ M^* 
XfV*» ^otfAto-^» it yiyvM. — Betonare septem, ftc^ ** Sdlled in sending forth 
sweet music with thy seven strings." Septem Chordis. Comp. x^kiMt inw- 
v&vvt Eurip. ; and iserttxr^w ^fd4yy(t Find. Fyth. IL 129. CaUida reso- 
nare by a Grsecismfor calUda in resonando. — 5. Nec loquax oUm, Sec, " Once 
neither vocal nor gifted with the power to please, now acceptable both to the 
tables of the rich and the temples of the gods. Diviium, — 

The harp a king had loved to hear. — Scoxt. 
Loquax is here nsed In a good sense, as ^JtXn and kiXtt among the GreelcB 

is used for tuXttXtf 6. Templis. Thus Odyss. ;. S70 : fiffuy^ «{r &f» hur) 

6ui tnifurmf lrm4f»9 ; Ylrg. Geor. IL 101 : die et mentis oeespto secundis 

....Bhodia, *'Fididnes hodieque Bonus In saeriflcUs adhfberi videmus.** 
FoRPHTB. — 10. LudU eauitim, ** Sports, bounding along. ExstUUm, an A«r«{ 
MyifUfw, formed on the analogy of tottiitisn, strietimf earptim, e(Bsim, ftc. 

Ttngi, *<de f«inini0» at grad ^mCut, BtyrJtvw" OmoK.— 13. Tu pote 
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Ducere, et rivos celeres moraii ; 
Oessit immanis tibi blandienti 15 

Janitor aulas 

Cerberus, quamvis furiale centum 
Muniant angues caput ejus^ atque 
Spiritus teter saniesque manet 

Ore trilingui. 20 

Quin et Ixion, Tityosque vultu 
Bisit invito : stetit uma paulum 
Sicca, dum grato Danai puellas 
Cannine mulces. 

Audiat Lyde scelus atque notas 25 

Virginum poenas, et inane lymphse 
Dolium fiindo pereuntis imo, 
Seraque fata, 

Quae manent culpas etiam sub Oreo. 
Impiae, (nam qmd potuere majus?) 30 

ImpiaB.sponsos potuere duro 
Perdere ferro. 

Una de multis, face nuptiali 
Digna, pequrum ftiit in parentem 

tigret, &c. An aUmdon to the legead of Orphens.— 14. Gnnitet, " As thy 
oompanions/' i. e. in thy train.— 16. Blandienti^ ** Soothing his anger by the 
sweetness of thy notes.**— 16. JurtB^ ** Of Plato's hall,'* Orpheus descended 
with Us lyre to the shades, for the purpose of regaining his Eurydioe. — 17. 
Furiale caput, ** His snaky head, like those of the Furies.**- 18. JEstuat, " Rolls 
forth its hot Tolumes." — 19. r«fer, "Deadly.** ^'PestUential.*'— 5anie«, 
*' Poisonous matter.*'— 22. Stetit umapauhim, &c., ** Tlie vase of each stood for 
a moment dry,'* i. e. the Danaides ceased for a moment from their toO. — 
Vultu invito, — 

And Death grinned horribly a ghasUy smile. 

MiLTOH. 

26. Et inane lympha, tec, ** And the vessel became empty of water, from its 
escaping through the bottom.** DoUum, is here taken as a general term for the 
vessel or receptacle, which the daughters of Danans were condemned to fill, 
and the boicom of whid» being perforated with numerous holes, allowed the 
water constantly to escape. 

30—51 . 30. Nam quid potuere majut, &c., <* For, what greater crime could 
fhey commit ?** Understand Me/w.— 33. Una de muUit. Alluding to Hy- 
permnestra, who spared her husband Lynoens. — Face nuptiali digna. At t he 
ancient marriages, the bride was escorted from her fMli6r*s house to that of 
her husband amid the light of torches 34. Ferfurum J^ in parentem, 9ce. 
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Splendide mendax, et in omne virgo 35 

Nobilis aevum : 

" Surge," quae dixit juveni marito, 
" Surge, ne longus tibi somnus, under 
Non times, detur : socerum et scelestas 

Falle sorores ; 40 

Quae, velut nactas vitulos leaenae, 
Singulos, eheu ! lacerant. Ego, illia 
MoUior, nee te feriam, neque intra 
Claustra tenebo. 

Me pater saevia oneret catenis, 45 

Quod viro clemens misero peperci : 
Me vel extremes Numidarum in agros 
Classe releget. 

I, pedes quo te rapiunt et aurae, 
Dum favet nox, et Venus : I secundo 50 

Omine : et nostri memorem sepulcro 
Scalpe querelam." 

" Proved gloriously false to her peijured parent.'* The Danaides were bonnd 
by an oath, which their parent had imposed, to destroy their husbands on the 
night of their nuptials. Hypermnestra alone broke that engagement, and 
saved the life of Lynoeus. The epithet perjurum, as applied to Danaus, 
alludes to his violation of good faith toward his sons-in-law. — 35. Virgo. 
Consult Heyne, ad Apollod. II. 1 , 5 — 39. Socerum ei scdegtM, &c., '* Escape 
by secret flight firom thy fkther-in-law and my wicked sisters." Falle is 
here equivalent to the Greek xASu — 41. ^ac/«, "Having got into their 
power." VitiUoi. Some commentators have considered this word to be in- 
ferior in dignity for a Lyric Ode. but compare Soph. Trach. 296 : o is x^'i* 
eicitfftbi |/^«; Mirxovs ifovg-atf le /Mo-eif Ximw lirttt. Singttloit *'each their own." — 
44. Neqite intra claustra tenebo^ " Nor wHI I keep thee here in confinement," 
i. e. nor will I keep thee confined in this nuptial chamber, until others come 
and slay thee. — 45. Me pater teem, &c. Hypermnestra was imprisoned by 
her father, but afterwards, on a reconciliation taking place, was re-united to 
Lynoeus. — 47. Ckuse, " pro una nave." Schol. — Pedes,.... aurm, i.e. whether 
by sea or land. Nostri. Falso nocinulli interpretati sunt, utriuique ftostrum ; 
cum sit, mei, ut Od. III. 27, 14 : Et memor nostri, Galatea vioas. Obbll. — 51. 
Memorem querelam, *' A moufbful epitaph, recording the story of our fSeite. 
Ovid. (Her. XIV. 128.) supplies the epitaph : 

Scriptaque sunt titulo nostra sepulchra brevl : 
* Exul Hypermnestra pratium pietatis iiuquum 
Quani mortem fratri depulit» ipsa tuUt" 
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CARMEN Xn. 

AD NEOBULEN. 

IrfiSERARUM est, neque Amori dare ludum, neque 
Mala vino lavere : aut exanimari metuent^ Tdulci 

PatnisB verbera Knguae. 
Tibi qualum Cythereae puer ales, tibi telas, 

EXCUBSUS ON ODE XL 17. 
^ Several objections hare been made to this stansa. Some of those most de-' 
senring of refutation are the foQowing ; Firstly, The description of Cerberus 
is alleged to be too long and minute ; — ^yet lyric poets, frequently make digres- 
sions of similar extent. See I. XIL 26. 56 ; XXXII. 5, 12 ; m. lY . 46, 48, &c., 
moreover the words ftariale caputs anguety tpirittUj taniet, are used to depict his 
savage nature, whidi yet is appeased by the influence of song. Secondly, J^'uf 
is said to be perfect prose, having no force in the sentence— yet the best poets 
have often thus written. See Ov. Trist. III. 4, 27 ; Met YIIL 16 \ Ylrg. JEn. I 
Thirdly, AtquCy at the conclusion of the verse is objected to propter rkttTvnrra . 
But etj ac, ut^ utque, nequCy neCy are often found in a similar position, and atque 
itself in Od. II. X. 21. ** Denique recte etiam poeta spiritum et tcmiemy con- 
'unzit. Alter enimoL ore in aiSremaseendxt, altera in terramdefluit." John. 
A precisely similar use of ^jtu is found in TibuU. L 6, 35 : Stepe v^ui gemmat 
t^jus tignumque probarem. 

Ode XIL— The bard laments the unhappy fate of Neobule, whose affection 
for the young Hebrus had exposed her to the angry chidings of an offended 
relative. Anth. The Ode is an imitation ftom Alcaeus, \(a\ }eiX«v, \[jl\ leeteSL* 
>e»nr»Taif r%iix»t^»9- Although Alcseus composed many Odes in this metre, 
ttie ^result (owing to the diflSculty of writing in this measure in Latin) is the 
only one thus imitated by Horace. From the line IfjU duXJit, &c. we may 
infer that the Ode of Alcteus was a soliloquy of Neobule, and that this 
Ode is strictly so also. To this, the occurence of tibi is no otijecUon, for the 
Latins frequently thus address themselves in the second person, in monologue 
e. g. Ter. Phor. III. 4, 1 : Enim vero^ jintipho, muitimodit cum iito animo a 
vituperandut. CatuU. VIII. 1 : Miser CatvUe^ desincu inoptire. 

1- -10. 1. The entire of this Ode consists of forty Ionic a minore feet. 
Bentley distributes these feet, so that tho conclusion of each sentence may 
end each verse, i. e. that each Une should consist of ten Ionic a minore feet. 
He quotes the authority of Hephsestion to prove that ** Horatium ad exemphun 
Sopphtts denos pedes lonicos a minore in unum systema coq] unzisse. '* Bent- 
ley would thus have printed the Ode, if the size of the pap^ would have per- 
mitted him. Miserarwn est, ** It is for unhappy maidens," i. e., nnhapfy are 
the maidens who, &c. — ^2. Lavere. The stem conjugation ; the older form for 
bvMxre. — Atit eaamimarit ftc. '* Or (if we do so) to be half dead with alarm, 
dreading the lashes of an uncle's tongue ;'* i. e. or, in case we do icdolge 
the tender passion, and do seek to lead a lifb of hilarity, to be constantly dis- 
quieted by the dread of some morose uncle iriio obances to be the guardian 
of our persons. The severity of uncles was proverbial. Compare Erasmus 
Chil. p. 163 ed, Steph. ** Ne sispairutt mifu," and Emesti, Clav. Cic. s. t. 
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Opeiosaeque Minervse studium anfert, Neobule, 5 

Liparei nitor Hebri : 
Simul unctos Tiberinis humeros lavit in iindis, 
Eqnes ipso melior Bellerophoiite, neque pugno 

Neaue segni pede victus : 
Catus idem per apertum &gientes agitato 10 

Grege cervos jaculari, et celer arcto latitantem 

Pru^ticeto excipere'aprupa. 15 






CARMEN Xm. 

AD FONTEM BANDUSI-E. 

O FONS Bandusiae, splendidior vitro, 

Patrans. Verhera. Thus the Greek imirX^irrttf, tmtUvrutt twt^^Viuv tor 
obfurgare. — 4. Quatum^ " Calathum, metonynuce pro laniflcJo." Scbol. 
Comp. the beautiful fragment of Sapi^o : 

Fuer, ** enpido." Jles, is used for akUm^ hj a Tragedian quoted by Cicero 
(deDtr. 1, 19) Anguet ingentei alitet. — OperoM^eque Minerva ttttdium, **And 
alUncHnation for the labours of Minerva." Literally: ** All affiection for the 
industrious Minerva."— 4». Liparei^ ** Of Lipara." Lipara, now Lipari, the 
largest of the InsuIsB JEdtias, off the costs of Italy and aioilj.— Hebri. The 
name of a river (as above Enipeus Od. III. 7, 23), is attributed to a lover, yet the 
addition of his coimtries name, indicates some individual earily recognisable. 
Nitor, ** beauty." Thus Charito : r^» fiMffMtfvy^f r»u x«A-«*vr* The eou- 
fltruetion Is this puer cUes, I. e. nitor Hebri (the beautifU Hebms) qualum 
t*6s attfert simul, &c., and the idea is, the beautiful Hebms, a second Cupid, 
deprives me of all my zeal for Minerva's art on tne mstant, whether I see him 
swimming in the Tiber, iu*ging on his charger, or engaging in the ehaae. — 
This bathing in the Tiber, was what followed the forenoon ezerdse, in the 
Campus, and must be distinguished from the common use of the warm bath 
(bmlneum), at all seasons, which took place in the afternoon, immediately before 
dinner.— 7. Unetos humeros. The ancients anointed themselves previoudy to 
tfaeur engaging in gymnastic exercises, and bathed aita these were ended. The 
arrangement of the common text is consequently erroneous, in placing the 
line beginning with Sitntd unetos after segni pede victus. Betterophonte, 
Alladiag to the fsUe ct Bellerophon and Pegasus. The final syllable in Bel- 
feropAonte is lengthened being from the Greek fiiXXtft^ivrr,e — rc«. — 9. CtUiu 
•aetduri. A Gmdsm for cattu jetculandi. — 11. Celer arcto latitantem. See., 
** Active in surprising the boar that lurks amid the deep thicket." Esteipere, 
t»h%ltr9mt. Alto, H. i. 415 : fi»$tif, BXti ; O. X'. 416 : Ba(h)^ iffXixf i Virg. 
Qeor. n. 830 : Saltusque profundi. Otiiers read arcto, i. e. *' spis^" "denso," 
oompsring Odyss. r. 429: in Xixt*^ rvxtt^ xstrixun fjuyms ^vf. Cderescipero 
for cder in etteipiendo or ad esKipiendum. 
Odx XnL A sacrifioe is promiaed to that fountain of Bandusia and an im- 
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Diilci digne mero, non sine floribus, 
Cras donaberis haedo, 

Cui frons turgida comibus 

Primls et Venerem et proelia destinat, 5 

mortalization in yerse. The localities of Horace are closely entwined with the 
dates of his writings ; and without mudi scruple, therefore, the following 
quotation may here be allowed admission. 

M. de Chaupy, in his Decoverte de la maison de Campagne d ' Horcux, jk 
Rome, 1769, T. IIL p. 364, first announced the discoTery of the words.. .. 
in Bandtuino fonte apud Venuriamy &c., in a grant firom Pope Pascal II. a.d. 
1 103 ; and he was not a little proud, after his manner, to demonstrate, that 
this fountain must have been (and that no other could be) the Font Bandiuia 
of Horace's Ode. And Mr. Hobhouse in his lUutiratiom of Lord Byron's 
Childe Harold^ 1818, pp. 42-3, rather delights in adopting so brilliant a de- 
tection. 

" The Bandusian fountain is not to be looked for in the SaUne valley, but 
on the Lucano-Apulian border, where Horace was bom." 

" The vicissitude which placed a Priest on the throne of the Ceesars, has or- 
dained that a buU of Pope Pascal II. should be the decisive document in 
ascertaining the site of a fountain which inspired an Ode of Horace." 

About so minute a concern long disquisitions here would be tedious and 
unnecessary, for in the first place Mr. Dunlop's solution (History of Roman 
literature, 1828, vol. III. p. 213), seems calculated to set the matter at rest 
very easily. 

" The probability is, that Horace had named the clearest and loveliest stream 
of his Sabine retreat after that fountain which lay in Apulia, and on the brink 
of which he had no doubt often sported in infancy." 

And, secondly, in confirmation of Mr. Dunlop's conjecture, I may be for- 
given for inserting part of a letter of n^ own on this very point of difficulty, 
familiarly written in the year 1824 : 

" Let the Font BandutuBt now the Fonte Beth of the Sabine valley, flow on 
with all its honours ! 

" For as to the Ode of Horace (3 c. XIII.), it tallies admirably with the 
idea of his christening what had no name before, after the romantic spring 
which had a name not tax from Venusia and which he had loved when a 
child." 

"FromLE. XVL 12: 

Fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus. 

you may perhaps gather that this fountain had no name whatever, till Horace 

gave it one. The rivut lower down was certainly called Digentia new Licen- 

za. I. E. XVIII. 104 : 

Ale quotiea reflcit gelidus 
Digentia rivus. 

The deutical verisimUitttde of my conjecture, that Horace called his Sabine 
fountain, from natural love and liking, after the old spring near Venusia you 
can hardly cTeny, if you will but turn to a beautiful part of the third iEadd.;" 
302 Falti Simoentit ad undam. 

34i>-351. Procedo, et parvam Trojam tirmUataque ma g ni ff 
Pergama et arentem Xanthi cognomine rivwm 
Aguosco ScoiBqtie amplector limina Ports. Tatf« 
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Frustra : nam gelidos inficiet tibi 
Bubro sanguine rivos 
Lascivi suboles gregis. 

Te flagrantis atrox hora Caniculas 
Nescit tangere : tu frigus amabile 10 

Fessis vomere tauris 
Praebes, et pecori vago. 

Fies nobilium tu c[uoque fontium, 
Me dicente cavis impositam ilicem 

Saxis, unde loquaces 15 

Ljmphae desiliunt tuae. 



CARMEN XIV 

AD ROMANOS, DE REDITU AUGUSTI. 

Herculis ritu modo dictus, O Plebs ! 
Morte venalem petiisse laurum, 

1—15. 1. Ofom BandusicB. The true form of the name is here given. 
The common text has Slandusue. The Banduaian fomit was situate within 
the precincts of the poet's Sabine fkrm, and not tax from his dwelling. Splendi- 
dhrmiro, ** Clearer than chrystal."— 3. Donaberu, " Thou shalt be gifted." The 
ancients ftvqnently poured wine, and scattered flowers into the fountain they 
desired to consecrate. — 6. Pnutrat sc. etas eum Yeneri et proeliis destinat. 
Ifam geiidoi it^ciety &o. The altars on wUch sacrifices were oflf^red to foun- 
tains, were placed in their immediate vicinity, uid constructed of turf. — 9. Te 
^lagtxmtis atroxt &c., " Thee the fierce season of the blazing dog-star does not 
affect." Literally, *' knows not how to aflbct." ** Quia canicnla ictus a te 
exdudunt ilioes." Onxix. Consult note on Ode I. 17, 7. Temgere, — 
With touch ethexial of heaven's fiery rod.— Sams. Aqor. 
1 3. Fie$ nebiUum tu quoquefontiumt ** Thou too shalt become one of the famous 
fountains." By the nobUet faniei are meant EQppocrene, Diroe, Arethusa, &c. 
The construction fiei ftobUhan JbnUum is Imitated firom the Greek. Comp. 

Strab. VIII. 673 : E^fjuivt) ia-rt vS* wx k^fjun srtXutv 14. Me dicente, " While 

I tell of." i. e. while I celebrate in song.— 16. Loquaces lymph<B tua, " Thy 
prattling waters." Anth. *' Recte Bentleins construxit : unde lympluB turn 
derilhmt loquaee»t id est, loquaciter, grato cum murmure." Some read Nymphce 
but the idea of Nymphs incessantly bounding from rodcs is ridiculous, and 
** NymphsB quum semel ex antro desiluerint, quid tum ?" Bbitt. 

Odk XIY. On the expected return of Augustus from his expedition against 
the Cantabri. The poet proclaims a festal day in honour of so Joyous an 
event, and while the consort and the sister of Augustus, accompanied by the 
Roman females, are directed to go forth and meet their prince, he himself 
proposes to celebrate the day at his own abode with wine and festivity. 

What rendered the return of the emperor peculiarly gratifying to the Ro- 
man people, was the circumstance of his having been attacked by sickness 
during his aboence^ and confined for a time at the ci^ of Tarraco. 
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Caesar Hispana repetit Penates 
Victor ab ora 

Unico gaudens muKer raarito 
Prodeatj justis pperata divis 
Et soror dari ducis, et decorae 
Supplioe vittqjr 

Virginum matres, juvenumque nuper 

1— CL 1. Hereulii ritu, Ac. ** Angustas, O Romans, who lo latdj wu 
after the maimer of Hercules, to have sought for the laurel to be purchased 
only with the risk of death, now, &c/' The conquests of Augustus oTer re- 
mote nations are here compared with the labours of the &bled Hercules ; 
and as the latter, after the overthrow of Geryon, returned in triumph from 
Spain to Italy, so Augustus now comes from the same distant quarter victo- 
rious over his barbarian foes. The expression morte venalem petiute knirumt 
refers simply to to the exposure of life in the achieving of victory. Compare 
the remark of Acron. " Mortis contemptu Jaut victoria qiumtur et iriumphL** 
—5. UfUeo gavdem muHer marit^t &c. ** Let the consort who exults in a 
peeiiess husband, go forth to offer sacrifices to the just deities of heaven.'* 
The allusion is to Livia, the consort of Augustus. As regards the passage 
itsdf, two things ave do a eivi ng of attention ; tJie first is the use of tm&o, in 
the sense of praegtcmtittimo, on which point consult Heinsins, ad Ovid, Met. 3, 
454 : the second is the meaning we must assign to operata, which is here taken 
by a poetie idiom for *U op^etur. An th. Unico is rather to be understood as 
**whom alone she loves." AflSection towards a husband was rather a rare 
exoeUenoe under the emperors. The idea of '* illustrious" is already included 
in clari dudi, Comp. Suet. Oct. : Liviam dUexit et pnbamt unice et perse- 
veranter. For opertUOt compare Yirg. Geor. I. 339 : Sacra refer Cereri kt- 
tis operatut (sacriflcaos) in agris. 6. Juttis dims. The gods are here styled 
*' Just" from thdr granting to Augustus the success vrhlesh his valour de- 
served. This, of course, is mere flattery. Augustus was never remaxkahle 
either for personal bravery or military talents. — Operata. Sic greed verbo 
^Cu' utuntnr. — Lamb. 

ubi Seholiastes exponit £0Mr. 'Conf. Hesiod. i^y, 136, de homlnibus seeulo 
argentio viventibus 

»iy l^iuffMutkfitf Itfue lift fiufjUis. — Westoit. 

7 — 28. 7. Soror dan ducts. Octavia, the sister of Augustus. Decora sup- 
plice vittar ** Bearing, as becomes them, the suppliant fillet." Aooording to 
the scholiast on Sophocles (Oed. T. 3), petitioners among the Greeks usually 
carried boughs, wrapped around with fillets of wool. Sometimes the hands 
were covered with these fillets, not only among the Greeks but also among 
the Romans. Antb. The Roman matrons wore fillets on public occasions 
to distinguish them from the Libertina, The proper pontifical name for the 
fillets was SuppUcia. Sail. Jug. 46.-9. Virginum. ** Of the young married 
females," whose husbands were returning in safety from the war. Compare, 
-a regards this usage of Virgo, Ode IL 8. 23. Virg. Ed. VI. 47. Ov. Her. I. 
Nuper. Referring to the recent termination of the Cantabrian 
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Sospitum. V089 o pueri et puellse 10 

Jam virum expertae, male ominatis 
Parcite verbis. 

Hie dies vere mihi festus atras 
Eximet curas : ego nee tumultum. 
Nee mori per vim metuam, tenente 16 

CflBsare terras. 

I, pete unguentum, pner, et coronas, 
£t cadum Marsi memorem duelli, 
Spartacmn si qusL potuit vagantem 

Fallere testa. 20 

Die et argutae properet NeaersB 
Mjnrheum nodo cohibere crinem : 

flict.— .10. Fott O puerif &c. ** Do jou, ye boys, aod wunturried dvnsds, re- 
frain from ffl-omttied words.** We read experUBf and make vinan the accu- 
sative, by wbieh lection pttelkB Jam virum experts is made to refer to those 
but lately married. That is, prerions to the Cantabrian war. PudUe and 
Juvenei are the same at Virginum et Jutenum, above. Benti^y proposes to 

read; 

— ^ Vos o paeA et pueHas 
Non virum expwtas. 

Tumultum. The term tumuUus properly denotes a war in Italy, or an invasion 

by the Gauls. It is here, however, taken for any dangerous war either at home 

or in the vicinity of Italy. Anth. By Tumulttu^ Horace means ciml war^ 

Comp. Od. IV., 15 : 

Custode rerum CsBsare, non furor 
Civilis aut vis eximet otium. 

Furor dmKs is what he here calls tumuUtUt and tfu, in both these passages 
signifles foreign wars. TenerUe Ceetare terrat, and eustode rerum Catare 
have Just the same sense : for the word tenere signifies here euttodiret to pro- 
tect or defend. Dunc— 17. Pete unguentum et coronas. Consult note on Ode L 
17, 27.-18. Et eadum Marti, &c^ *' And a cask that remembers the Ifanian 
war ;" i. e. a cask containing old wine, made during the period of the Manrfan 
or Social war. This war prevailed from a. u. c. 660 to 662, and if tiie present 
ode was written a. u. o. 730, as is generally supposed, the contents of the 
cask must have been from 67 to 69 years old.— 19. Spartacum si qua, &c. 
" If a vessel of it has been able in any way to escape ths roving Spartacus." 
With qud understand ratione. Ahth. Bentiey joins tiqud with texta, both 
in the aUative. Qua for cUiqua, in the nominative, violates the metre. 
TeUa and Cadi4s are synonymous. Fagantem, i. e. " ex Campania usque 
•d MMti"*T»*i inde rursus in Italiam inferiorem, donee in Peninsula Rhegi- 
ooe a lA. Crasso cssus est. Oasix. Spartacus was the leader of the 
gladiators in the Servile war. — 21. Arguta, "The-sweet singing.'*— 22. 
Myrrheum. ** Perfumed with myrrh." Some commentators erroneously refer 
tUs epithet to the dark colour of the hair. Cohibere. Muretua, Bent. Cunbagh. 
prefor to read cohibente, taking properet absolutely, '* hasten to come," as 
wtaturet.'0^ II. 11, 23. But the idea is ^ nodo simpUdter religato exeat domp 
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Si per invismn mora janitorem 
Fiet, abito> 

Lenit albescens animos capillus 2^ 

Lidum et rixae cupidos protervae ; 
Non ego hoc ferrem, calidus juventa, 
Consule Planco. 



CARMEN XV. 

AD CHLORIX. 

Uxor pauperis Ibycl, 

Tandem nequitiae fige modum tusB, 
Famosisque laboribus : ^ 

Maturo propior desine funei^^ 
Inter ludere virglnes, " 5 

Et stellis nebulam spargere candidis^ 
Non, si quid Pholoen satis, 

Et te, Chlori, decet,: fiHa rectius 
Ezpugnat juvenum domos, 

Pulso Thjrias uti concita tympano. 1 

niam cogit amor Nothi 

Lascivae similem ludere capreae : 
Te lanae prope nobilem 

Tonsae Luceriam, non citharae, decent. 
Nee flos purpureus rosae, 15 

Nee poti, vetulam, faece tenus cadi. 

statimque ad nos Teniat.'* Orsll. See note on Od. II. 11, 22. Art h.— 27. 
Hoc. Alluding to the conduct of the porter. Ferrem. For ttilutem.—^. Con- 
fide Planco. FlancuB was consul with M. ^jnilius Lepidus, a. v. c. 711, at 
which period Horace was about twenty-three years of age. 

Ode XV. The poet advises Chloris, now in her old age, to pursue employ- 
ments more consistent with her years. 

3—15. 2. Fige moe(um, ** Set bounds.'* Comp. : 

Go ! dash the roses from thy brow — 
Grey hairs but poorly wreaUie with them 
Youth's garlands misbecome them now. — Btboit. 

—3. Famotist ** Infamous."— 6. Et Hellis nebulam, &c. ** And to diffuse a 
cloud amid those brilliant stars ;" i. e. to spread the dark cloud of age uid 
deformity amid those bright stars of youth and beauty.'*— 10. Thyiof, " The 
female Bacchant." Compare Ode II. 19, 9. — 14. Luceriam. Luceria was'a 
city of Apulia, in the interior of Daunia, and about twelve miles to the south- 
west of Arpi. It was noted for the excellence of its wool. The modem 
name of the place is Lucera. — 15. Nee fio» purpuretu rone. Alluding to the 
garlands worn at entertainments 
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CARMEN XVI. 

AD M^CEKATEM 

Inclttsam Danaen turris aenea, 
Robustaeque fores, et vigilum canum 
Tristes excubiae munierant satis 
Noctumis ab adulterls, 

Si non Acrisium, virginis abdita? 5 

Custodem pavidum, Jupiter et Venus 
Risissent ; fore enim tutum iter et patens 
Converso in pretium deo. 

Aurum per medios ire satellites, 
Et perrumpere amat saxa potentius 1 

Ictu fulmineo : concidit auguris 
Argivi domufl, ob lucrum 

Odb XVI. — This piece turns on the poet's faTouiite topic, that happiness 
consists* not* in] abundant possessions, but in a contented mind. Perhaps 
Horace addresses this Ode as an answer to some of those friends, whc 
wondered why he did not amass wealth, being the favourite of Mseoenas and 
Augustus. 

% 1—19. I. Incltuam DanaStF. rhe story of Duia^ and Acrisius is well 
known. — Turris aenea. ApoUodoms merely mentions a brazen chamber 
constructed under ground, in which DanaS was immured. (II. 4, 1.) Late 
writers make this a tower, and some represent Dana£ as having been confined 
in a building of this* description when about to become a mother. Smith 
considers the chamber merdy to have been Kned with plates of brass, like the 
treasury of Agamemnon at Myceme. Compare, 

Soon after that into a golden showre 
Himselfe he changed, faire Danae to vewe. 
And thro' the roofe of her strong brazcH towre 
Did rain Intill her lap an honey dew. 
The whiles her foolish garde, that little knewe 
Of such deceipt, kept th' yron doore fast bard. 
And watcht that none should enter nor issewe : 
Vaine was the watch, and bootless all the ward, 
Whenas the god to golden hewe himselfe transfard. 

Spenckb, F. Q. III. ii. 31. 

3. Muniemnt. For muniittent. Trittet, i. e. " Severs. " — 4. AduUerU. For 
amatwibtu,—b. Acrisium. Acrisius was fother of Dana£, and king of Argos in 
the' Peloponnesus. — 6. Cuttodem pavidum. Alluding to his dread of the fulfil- 
ment of the oracle. — ^7. Fore entm, &c. Understand sciebant. — 8. Ckmnerso in 
pretium. By the term pretium in the sense of aurumj the poet hints at the trrie 
solution of the fisble, the bribery of the guards. ;c(v«'«; ivcfytt irAvra, x' 
*Aiiw wvXof. — 9. Ire amat, ** Loves to make its way." Amat is here equi- 
valent to the Greek fiXiT, and much stronger than the Latin solet.-^\0. Saxa. 
" The strongest barriers." Fortasse, " casteUa" in rupihus potita. ' Btitch.— 
11. Augurii Argivi. Alluding to tiie story of Amphiaraus and Eri^ffel ^ 

Domut, i. e. *' genns," " funiUa.«-12. Ob lucrum, " From a thirst for gold." ^ 

k3 
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Demersa exitio ; difiidit urbium 
Portas vir Macedo, et submit sBmiilos 
Reges mimeribus. Munera navium 15 

Sseyos illaqueant duces. 

Crescentem sequitur cura pecuniam, 
Majorumque &mes. Jure perhoirui 
Late conspicuum tollere verdcem, 

Maecenas, equitum decus I 20 

Quanto quisque sibi plura negaverity 
Ab dis plura feret. Jfil cupientium 
Nudus castra peto, et transniga divitum 
Partes linquere gestio • 

DiffidU, ** rehAJidmine," Obexx 14. FirMacedo. FhUip, fkther of Alexander. 

Compare the expression of Demosthenes, M«xt9«v «y^(. How much this 
monarch eflboted by bribery Is known to all. Urbium, Olynthns, Potidaaa, 
Amphipolis, Fydna. Jiegeg, Fausanius, Argasas n., Arrymbas, king ottbo 
Molossi, Chersobleptes king of Thrace. The meti4>hor in tubrtUt, Is taken 
from a subterraneoos mine. FUUp did not merely giye the regale ncmuma. 
To ensure his interest he generally gave what he thought would be most boM- 
flclal to his creatures ; see Demoeth. *. *. 426 v A««^c»nf fuv ^^c^f * -rh t*»i»» 

}«iv, 2rt(«f Vk ns ^«*w *ffikT»y »XX»e il rts "rtrwt. — 15. Munere naoitim, &c. 
Horace is thought to allude here to Menodorus, or Blenas, who was noted 
for frequently changing sides in the war between Sextus Fompeius and the 
Triumvirs. — 16. Saevos, ** Rough." Some, however, make ««o(» here equi- 
valent to forte*. — 17. Cretcentem gequitur, ftc. The connexion in the train of 
ideas is this : and yet powerful as gold is in triumphing over difficulties, and in 
accomplishing what perhiq;is no other human power could effect, still it 
must be carefully shunned l^ those who wish to lead a happy life, for ** care 
ever follows after increasing riches as well as the craving desire for more 
extensive possessions." 

And store of cares doth follow riches store. — Sfbhcsb. 

19. Late contpicuumt &c., ** To raise the frr-conspicuous head," i. e. to 
seek alter the sjdendour and honours which wealth bestows on its vntaries, 
and to make these the source of vain>glorions boasting. Anth. Contpiemim, 
per prolepsin : ** ita toUere, ut postea late oonspicuus fiat." Orbzx. Equee, 
Mecnnas remained in the eqpiestrian order. Ihe idea is, **I have gently 
shrunk tnaa elevation, since thou, hast p refered to remain in the compara- 
tively humUe rank of an equei." 

22—43. 22. PImto. Vm tanto plura.^Na cuptefitium, &e. The rich and 
the contented are hare made to occupy two oppoaite encampments. — 29. Nu- 
dnt. Best explained by a paraphrase: *' Divested of evory desire for more than 
fortune has bestowed." Akth. It rather means $me armu» The poet ima- 
gines two camps, wm of the rich, and the other of the poor.— 24. lAngjitere 
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Contempt9e dominus splendidior rei, 25 

Quam SI, quidquid arat impiger Apulus, 
Occultare meia dicerer horreis, 
Magnas inter opes inops. 

Purae rivus aquae, silvaque jugerum 
. Paucorum, et segetis certa fides meae, 30 

Fulgentem imperio fertilis Afiicse 
Fallit^sorte beatior. 

Quamquam nee Calabrae mella ferunt apes, 
Nee Laestrygonia Bacchus in ampKora 
Languescit mihi, nee pinguia Gallicis 35 

Crescunt vellera pascuis : 

Importuna tamen Pauperies abest ; 

gettiot **I take d^ght in abandoning.** — ^85. ConiempUe dominut, &c., " More 
confq;>iciioas as the possessor of a fortune contemned by the great. " Simpli- 
cior oerte haso yidetor explanatio quam Bentleana ilia prope nimis stoica ; 
tpraim, non eupiUt a me ipso j et rq;nignat qaodamodo ea beatitudo, quam mox 
sibi reperire Tidetnr in rebus item externis." Orell. — 26. Arat the last syllable 
is long 1^ (XBtura. OeeuUaret used with rOtemioe to those land-owners, who 
concealed thdr ooim in order to produce a scarcity, and then an advance of 
prioe.~4IO. SegetU eerta fiie$ md«, ** A sure reliance on my crop,'* i. e. the 
certainty of a good erop.—3I. Ftt^entemwgterio, ttc^ " Yield a pleasure un- 
known to him who is distinguished tot his wide domains in fertile Afirica.'* 
Literally, **esei4»es the observation of him, who," &c. "Meum Sabinum 
foBit, latet eum rarfe, possessione, beatius (ilv); id est, nesdtlUe prsedium 
meum minora mihi gaudia pneber^ quam ipse haurit ex multis et amplissi- 
mis suis possessionibus." Orell. FaBit is here used for the Greek Xcvtfdenu. 
As regards the expression fertiUt Africa^ eonstdt note on Ode I. 1, 10. — 32. 
Anthon inserts a fbll stop after Africa^ and explains SmrU beatior, by 
'* Happier in lot is it,'* understanding est. Sort, properly signifies, " the capi- 
tal,'* and here is the same as fr^etium. Sorte is t^e ablative of the instru- 
ment, *' beatior per pretium euum,'* *'quod ad prsBtium attinet.*' Bentley 
explains thus, " My Sabine £Eucm, consisting of but few acres, and the certain 
expectation of my future crop, escapes the knowledge of him who is Proconsul 
in fertile Afirica.'* Thus, torte is an allusion to the Roman method of dividing 
the ^^ovinces, Inyi>erium is equal to Magigtraiiu, and Africa, is mentioned 
particularly as being the chief of the Soman Provinces. Hq)eoting this, 
however, for how could an African Proconsul know aqy thing of the fium 
of Horace ? and how can we interpret heaJtior t He reads ft^ente imperio 
which is the aUative of comparison after beatior, Sorte ^in tarte, and SMit 
is taken absolutely, L e. escapes the knowledge of all.^-d2. Calabne, &c. An 

allusion to the honey of Tarentum. Consult note on Ode II. 6, 14 34. Nee 

Ladrsfgonia Baeehuu, ftc, !* Nor the wine ripens for me in a Laestrygonian 
'ar,'* An idliision to the Formian wine. Formue was r^arded 1^ the ancients, 

to liave been the abode and capital of the I^estrygones 35. GaOid* patcuit. 

The patturei of Cisalpine Gaul axe meant— 37. Ifaperttma tamen, &c., " Yet 



*■•>. 
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Nec, si plura velim, tu dare deneges. 
Contracto melius i)arva cupidine 

Vectigalia pomgam, 40 

Quam si Mygdoniis regnum Alyattei 
Campis continuem. Multa petentlbus 
Desiint multa. Bene est, cui Deus obtulit 
Parca, quod satis est, manu. 



CARMEN XVII. 

AD JELIUM LAMIAM. 

-Sli, vetusto nobilis ab Lamo, — 
Quando et priores bine Lamias ferunt 
Denominatos, et nepotum 

the pinching of contracted means is far away." Consult note on Ode I. )2, 

43 39. Contracto melius, &c., " I shall extend more widely my humble income 

by contracthig my desires, than if I were to join the realm of Alyattes to the 
Mygdonian plains/* i. e. than if Lydia and Fhrygia were mine* Alyattes was 
king of Lydia and father of Cnssas. As regards the epithet *' Mydonian" 
applied to Fhrygia, consult note on Ode 11. 12, 22. Contracto cupidine. 
" Cupido pro cupiditate semper gen. maculi. apnd Horatium." Orexx. Fecti- 
galta, a word peculiar to the state recources, here transferred to private means. 
Porrigam. Some understand to mean, " pendam, persolyam serario populi 
Romani," but the Roman citizens then i>aid no tribute. Detunt muita. 
Compare the beautiful es^ressions of Coleridge : 

Oh ! we are poor querulous creatures ! little less 
Than all things can suffice to make us happy, 
And little more than nothing is enough 
To disconcert us. 

43. Bene est. Understand ei. *' Happy is the man on whom the deity has 
bestowed with a sparing hand what is sufficient for his wants." 

Ode XVII.— The bard, warned by the crow of to-morrow's storm, ex- 
horts his fr^nd Lamia to devote the day when it shall arrive, to joyous 
banquets. 

The individual to whom tliis ode is addressed, had signalized himself in the 
war with the Cantabri as one of the lieutenants of Augustus. His family 
claimed descent from Lamus, son of Neptune, and the most ancient monarch 
of the LsBStrygones, a people alluded to in the preoeeding ode (▼. 34). 

1—16. I. Fettuto nobUit, ftc, " Nobly descended from ancient Lamus."— 
2. Quando, " quoniam, siquidem." Schol. ** Raro qnidem sic usuzpat Horat. 
( Sat. n. 6, 9), hie nesdo quid habet lepidsa gpravitatis, quasi magnum huic de 
Lamo «r«(«90rt/ pondns tribneret." Oreli.. Prioret hine Lamku denominatos, 
" That thy earlier ancestors of the Lamianline were named from him." Anthon 
included all from line 2 to 6 within brackets, supposing it to be an inter- 
«»><^tion, from its awkwai^ position.— 3. Et nepotum, &q., ** And since the 
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Per memores genus omne fiistos 

Auctore ab illo ducit originem, 5 

Qui Formiarum moe-nia dicltur 
Princeps et innantem Maricae 
Litoribus tenuisse Lirim, 

Late tyrannus : eras foliis nemus 
Multis et alga litus inutlli 10 

Demissa tempestas ab Euro 
Stemet,^ aquae nisi fallit augur 

Annosa comix. Dum potis, aridum 
Gompone lignum : eras G^nium mero 

idiole nee of their desoendants, mentioned in recording annals, derive their 
origin firom him as the fonnder of their house." The Feuti were pnblic re- 
gisters or ohronides, nnder the care of the Pontifez Biazimns and his college, 
in which were marked firam year to year what days were >Swft and what n«,/Swfi. 
In the Fasti were also recorded the names of the magistrates, particularly of 
the eonscds, an aeoount of the triumphs that were celebrated, &c. (Compare 
Sigonins, Fasti Cons.) Hence the splendor of the Lamian line in being 
often mentioned in tiie annals of Rome. LUbker asks, " Quomodo aliquis 
potest originem ducere per fsutot f" To which Orellius replies *' Originem 
repetit a Lamo, ope Fastorum, testibus Fastis." — 6. Formiarum, Consult 
note on Ode III. 16, 34.-7. M innantem^ &c., *' And the lirls, where it flows 
into the sea through the territory of lUlntunue." The poet wishes to convey 
the idea that the ancient Lamns ruled, not only over Formias, but also over the 
Mintumian territory. In expressing this, allusion is made to the nymph Ma- 
rica, who had a grove and temide near Afintnnus, and the words Marica Uttora 
are used as a designation for the region around the city itself. lUlntunue was 
a place of great antiquity, on the banks of the Lirls, and only three or four 
mites from its mouth. The country around abounded with mardies. The 
nymph Marica is supposed by some to have been the mother of Latinus, and 
by otiiers thought to have been Circe. — Lirim. Thus corrected by Bentiey 
for Lirin. In all Italian names, the MSS. give the Latin terminations. 
Bert. — 9. Late tyranmu, " A monarch of extensive sviay." — 12. Aquaavgur 
comix. Comp. Ovid Am. II. 6, 94, ** Pluvia graciUiu aitgur aqwe." The crow 
augurs rain. So below XXVII., she is called "divinnm imbrium imminen- 
tinm." Thus also Fliny XVIII. 35 : et cum terrestres voluores contra aquas 
clangores dabimt, perfimdentes sese, sed nuudme comix. Annosa. Compare 
Hes. Fr. 50 : 

In this is assigned for the duration of its existence, nine ages of men. iPoet. 
Min. ed. Gaitf.y vol. L p. 189.)— JDum potit. Understand et. Utr Ztnatrff 
irrip, **Dum licet per serenitatem." Schol. *' Antequam per imbres, qui 
instant, madida fiant ligna." Orbll — .14. Orcu genium mero^ &c., " On the 
morrow, thou shalt honour thy genius with wine." According to the popular 
belief of antiquity, every individual had a genius (imfjutn) or tutelary spirit, 
which was supposed to take core of the person during the whole of life.— 
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Curabis et porco bimestxi, 15 

Cum famulis operum solutb. 



CARMEN XVm. 

AD FAimUM. 

Fauve, Nympharum fugientum omator, 
Per meos fines et apnea rura 
Lenis incedas, abeasque parvi) 
^quus alumnis : 

Si tener pleno eadit baedus anno, 5 

Larga nee desunt Veneris sodali 
Vina craterse, vetus ara multo 
Fumat odore. 

Ludit berboso pecus onme campo, 
Quum tibi Nonas redeunt Decembres : 10 

Festus in pratis vacat otioso 
Cum bove pagus : 

16. Operum totuHi^ ** Released from their laboucs.** A GraBcism for ab opere 
totvUSt like \9fUif Wv«v. 

OoB XVUI.— The poet inTokes the presence of Faanus, and sedu to pro- 
pltlata the ftroor of the god towai^ his fields and flocks. He then describes 
the rustic hilarity of the day, made sacred, at the commencement of winters 
to this rural dirini^.— Faunus had two festivals ( Faunalia\ one on the None, 
(Sth) of December, after all the produce of the year had been stored away, 
and when the god was invoked to protect it, and to give health and fecundity 
to the flocks and herds ; and another in the beginning of the Spring when the 
same deity was propitiated by sacxlfices ; that he might preserve and foster 
the grain committed to the earth. This second celebration took place on the 
Ides (ISth) of February. 

1— IS. 1. Faune. Consult note on Ode I. 17, 3. — Lenuineedaty **Maye8t 
thou move benignant." LemM»9r^»t<yt\itK. Abeeuque parvity hc^ "And 
mayest thou depart propitious to the young ofRspring of my flodcs." The 
poet Invokes the fkvour of the god on the young of his ; ocks as being more 
exposed to the casualties of disease. — 5. Pleno annot ** At the close of every 
year."— 7. Vettu ara. On which sacrifices have been made to Faunus for 
many a year. Vettu. ** Jam ab ilUs, qui diu ante me Sabinum meum posse- 
derunt ezstructa ad Fannalla oelebranda." Orell.— 9. Herhoto. The genial 
elimata of Italy renders all nature verdant and beautiful, when the grass is 
withered, and the trees bare with us — 10. NoncB Decembres. Consult Intro- 
ductory Remarks.— 11. Fettiu in pratitt Ac, *"Hie village, celebrating thy 
festal day, enjoys a respite firom toil in the grassy meads, along with the idle 
oz." — 12. Lvda agnot. Some copies read pardut for pagtu ; which alteration 
is due to the Hmiks, who read next Une of the wolf being harmless among 
the lambs, and theNAMra ebangedjMv<f into |NvtltM, to correspond with Isaiah 
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Inter audax^s lupus errat agnos : 
Spargit agrestes tibi silva m>ndes : 
Oaudet invisam pepulisse fossor 5 

Ter pede terram. 

CARMEN XIX. 

AD TELEPHUM. 

Quantum distet ab Inacho 

Codrus pro patna non timidus mori, 

XI. 6. Bbnt.— 13. Inter audacet^ *o. Alluding to the security eiOoyed by 
the flocks, nnder llie protectiiig care of the god.— 14. SpargU t^retteit &e. As 
in Italy the trees do not shed their leaves until December, the poet oooTerU 
this into a spedes of natural phenomenon in honour of Faunas ; as if the trees, 
touched by his divinity, poured down thdr leaves to cover his path. It waa 
customary among the ancients, to scatter leaves and flowers on the ground 
in honour of distinguished personages. Comp. Yirg. Ed. V. 40 : ** Sforgite 
huimumfiilm" This ceremony among the Greeks, was called f uXX«^«X/«f . — 
15. Chiudet mm»fn, &c. An allusion to the rustic dances which always 
formed part of the celebration. FotsoTy put for e^^ricolat particularly' the 
vine-dresser, whose occupation b^an early in spring. Geor. II. 264 : Labe- 
faeta movent rohtutut orator. ** Ubi Virgilius de vitium eultura imecepta 
dat.'* Obbix. Ter, in allusion to the dactylic or anapmtic measure at the 
Rhythm. 

Ode Xrx.>— a party of Mends, among whom was Horace, intended to cele- 
brate, by a feast ci contribution (Jfwt), the recent appointment of Murena 
to the office of augur. Telephus, one of the number, was conspicuous for 
his literary labours, and had been for some time occupied in composing a his- 
tory of Greece. At a meetizig of these firiends, lield as a matter of course in 
order to make arrangements for the approaching banquet, it may be supposed 
that Telephtts. wholly engrossed with his pursuits, had introduced some topic 
of anhistorioal nature, much to the annoyance of tiiebard. The latter, there- 
fore breaks out, as it Vere, with an exhortation to his companion, to abandon 
matters so foreign to the subject under discussion, and attend to things of more 
jmTw^iafi* importance. Presently, fancying himself already in the midst of 
the feasts, he issues his edicts as symposiarch, and regulates the number of 
cups to be drunk in honour of the Moon, of Night, and of the augur Murena. 
Then as if impatient of delay, he bids the music begin, and. orders the rosea 
to be scattered. The ode terminates with a gay allusion to Telephus. Anth. 
This ode was evidently written before 732, in which year Murena, with Fan- 
nius Oepio, conspired against Augustus. Obeix. ** Aliqua certe probabilitatis 
species circa a. 729, vel 730 et quidcm hieme (v. 8.) compositum dixeris.'* 
Fraitkb. 

I— 11. 1. Inacho. Consult note on Ode n. 3, 21.— 2. Codrui. The last 

of the Athenian kings. If we believe the received chronology, Inachus founded 

the kingdom of Argos about 1856 b. c. and Codrus was slain about 1070 b. o. 

The interval therefore will be 786 yesrs. Some MSS. have dittat, which is a 

Solcoeiam. Codrtu—mori, 

'Of l*t 6£f»r$f 0tx*Tm 
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Narras, et genus iEaci, 

Et jpugnata sacro bella sub Oio : 
Quo Uhium prcdo cadum 5 

Mercemur, quis aquam temperet ignlbus. 
Quo praebente domum et quota 

Pelignis caream fiigoribus, taces. 
Da Lunae propere novas. 

Da noctis mediae, da, puer, auguris 10 

Murenas : tribus aut novem 

8. NMrras. ** Qnestiooilnu ^XaX^^m^ vacans alias namre soles : sed nunc 
talibas locos non est." Obbu.. Genut JEad. The fFjunAm, or deseendants 
of JEMeoBf were Peleus, Tdamon, Adtilles, Teooer, Ajaz, tee. — 4. Sacra. 
Thus Horn. Od. L 2 : 

5. Chium cadumf ** A cade of Cbian wine." The Chian is described by some 
ancient writers, as a thick, lusdoos wine ; and that wbtich grew ontbe on^^gy 
heights of Ariuslum, extending three hundred stadia along the coast, is ex- 
tolled by Strabo as the best of the Greek wines.— 6. Merceauer, ** We may 
buy." Quii aquam temperet ignUnu. Alluding to the hot drinks so custo- 
mary among the Romans. Ahtb. Tuu, " de symbola loquitur, in qua unus 
pr»bet balneum, triclinium, lectos, vssa ; caeteri vinum et dbos emunt ac 
per senros afferendos curant." Orbll. — 1. Quota. Supply hora.—^. Pelignis 
caream frigoribus^ ** I may fence myself sgainst the pinching cold," i. e. cold 
as piercing as that felt in the country of the Feligni. The territory of the 
Peligni was small and mountainous, and was separated ttom that of the Marsi, 
on the west, by the Appenines. It was noted for the coldness of its climate. — 

9. Da lurue propere noikBt &c., " Boy, give me quickly a cup in honour of the 
new moon." Understand poculum^ and consult note on Ode IIL 8, 1 3. Luna. 
" Lunse nov8B cyathum poscit, quod mensis Kalendis vesperi epuletur, quae 
fe&tflB semper erant." Ttumeb. The ancient Roman year was a lunar one, and 
therefore each month in Numas' arrangement, commenced with anew moon, 
vwfj/nfitt.-AX. Trilnu aut novem, &c., " Let our goblets be mixed with three 
or with nine cups, according to the temperaments of those who drink." In 
order to understand this passage, we must bear In mind, that the poculum was 
the goblet out of which each guest drank, while the epathtu was a small mea- 
sure used for diluting the wine with water, or for mixing the two in certain 
proportions. Twelve of these cyathi went to the Sextariut. Horace, as sym- 
posiaroh, or master of the feast, issues his edict, which is well expressed by 
the imperative form miacentor^ and prescribes the proportions In which the 
wine and water are to be mixed on the present occasion. For the hard drinkers, 
therefore, among whom he classes the poets, of the twelve cyathi that com- 
pose the textaritUf nine will be of wine and three of water ; while for the more 
temperate, for those who are friends to the Graces, the proportion on the con- 
trary, wUl be nine cyatM of water to three of wine. In the numbers here 
given there Is more or less allusion to the mystic notions of the day, as both 
three and nine were held sacred — Commodit poctdit. Bentley interprets as« 
•'full cups," *• bumpers." 
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Miscent^r cjathis pocula commodis. 
Qui Musas^amat impares, 

Temos ter cyathos attonitus petet 
Vates : tres proMbet supra 15 

RixarUm metuens tangere Gratia 
Nudis juncta sororibus. 

Insanire juvat : cur Berecyntiae 
Cessant flamina tibia& ? 

Cur pendet tacita fistula cum lyra ? 20 

Parcentes ego dexteras 

Odi : sparge rosas : audiat invidus 
Dementem strepitum Lycus 

Et vicina seni non habilis Lyco. 
Spissa te nitidum coma, 25 

Puro te similem, Telephe, Vespero, 
Tempestiva petit Rhode : 

Me lentus Glycerse torret amor meae. 

CARMEN XX. 

AD PYRRHUM. 

Non vides, quanto moveas periclo, 

13 — 26. 13. Museuimpantt *'The Muses uneven in number. — 14. M- 
tonitut vatetf '*The enraptured bard," ivO^ve'iAZt*** ifAfiiotnrns. — 18. BerecyntitB. 
Consult note on Ode I. 30, 5. The Berecyntian or Phrygian flute was of a 
crooked form, whence it is sometimes called comu. — Intanire, "Bacchari, 
amotis tamen rizis." Orbix. — 21. Parcentes dextercu^ "Delaying hands." 
With parcentes understand deripere, i. e. hands delaying to seize the instru- 
ment, mentioned by the bard. Anth. Better Obeix., ** Servos res ad convi- 
vium necessarias vinum, flores, unguenta, pardus administrantes detestor." — 
24. Vicina^ '* Our fair young neighbour.** Bosshca thinks this fisdr neighbour 
to be Rhode, who, although married to an old man, yet stiU loved Telephus. — 
Non habiUs, " 111 suited,'* i. e. in point of years. — ^itissa te nitidum coma, &c. 
The connexion is as follows : The old and morose Lycus fidls, as may well 
be expected, in securing the affections of her to whom he is united. But 
fhee, Telephus, in the bloom of manhood, thy Rhode loves, because her years 
are matched with thine. — Nitidzan, i. e. " with the bloom of youth," natura 
pottos quam unguentis splendentem. Gssn. — 26. Puro, *' Bright." — Lentus, 
<* Slow consuming," Umgus, qui lente absumit. Orbll.— Temos. This passage 
is thus interpreted by Orellius, ** PoSta attonitus spret& leviore ilia mixtione, 
fortiorem petet novem vlni cyathorum cum tribus aquas ; verumtamen non 
petet tres supra novem vini cyathos, i. e. fduodecim vel quod idem est, merum 
nulla prorsus aqua dilutnin, ne rixss oriantur.'* 

Odb XX.— Addressed to Pyrrhus. 

1—15. 1. Mowasy ** Thou art trying to remove." Fat for omotwof.— 3. 
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Pjxrlie, GaetuIaB catulos lesense ? 
Dura post paulo fugles inaudax 
Proelia raptor. 

Quum per obstantes juvenum catervas 5 

Ibit insignem repetens Nearcbum : 
Grande certamen, tibi prasda cedat, 
Major an ill^ ^ 

Interim, dum tu celeres sarittas 
Promis, haec deutes acuit timendos, 10 

Arbiter pugnae posuisse nudo 
Sub pede palmam 

Fertur, et leni recreare vento 
Sparsum odoratis bumerum capillie ; 
Qualis aut Nireus fuit, aut aquosa^ 15 

Kaptus ab Ida. 



CARMEN XX 

AD AMPHORAM. 

O nata mecum consule Manlio, 

Inaudax. Equivalent to tirmdut, «r«X/Mf . This word ia an ««■«! kiyi/uvn. — 
6. Imignem. Equivalent to ptdchrunit forma being understand.— 7. Grande 
eertamen. Put in apposition with Nearchum, " About to prove the cause of a 
fearful contest." *' Tota hssc soitentia appositio est, non ad Nearchum qui- 
dem solum, sed ad pneoedens enuntiatum totum." Diixbkb.— B. With the 
leading Mi^or an UUy major has the sense otpotitu ; but we have received the 
cov^ec^xae of Feerlkamp from MSS. : Major an iUa^ i. e. ** Whether die shall be 
superior in the contest." Compare Ep. 1. 10, 35, minor m oertamme longo.^^ 
9. Inierimy dum tu, &c. This, at first view, appears to cladi with inaudax, in 
the third line. That epithet, however, is applied to Fyrrhus, not in the com- 
moicement of the contest, but a little after (pauio post). — U. Arbiter pugnm, 
fifmfitMTfif. Alluding to Nearchus. — PottUue nudo. Sec. In allusion to his in- 
difference as regards the issue of the contest. — ^13. Lent recreare vento, &c. 
According to the best commentators, the allusion is here to a flcAdhtm, or 
t»n, which the youth holds in his hand. This spoils, however, the beauty of 
the image. Some e3q;>lain thus, " In lectulo jacens excalceatns, iextro crura 
super sinistmm poeito, lava palma (manu) tangit pedem deztrum, quod ne- 
glig«iti» signum est." Obxix.— 15. Niretts. According to Homer (D. II. 
673), the handsomest of the Greeks who fought against Troy, exciting 
Achilles.— .liffuaM rop^ia ab Ida. AUnding to Ganymede. As regards aquota, 
compare the Homeric "I^*) 5r<AMr/d«{, iri^^trtra, 

Odk XXI JilL Valerius Messala Corvinus having proooised to sup with 

the poet, the latter, full of Joy at the expected meeting, addresses an amphora 
of old wine^ which is to honour the occasion with its contents. To the 
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Seu tu querelas, sive geris jocos, 
Seu rixam et insanos amores, 
Seu £icilenypia testa^^somnum, 

Quocunque lectum nomine Massicum ^ 

Servas, moveri digna bono die, 
Descende, Corvino jubente 
Promere languidiora vina. 

Non ille, quamquam Socraticis madet 
Sermonibus, te negliget horridus: 10 

Narratur et prisci Uatonli 
SaBpe mero caluiase virtus. 

Tu lene tormentum ingenio admoves 

pniae of this choice Uqnor succeed encomiomfl on wine in general. The ode 
is thought to h»ye been written a. c. o. 723, when Corvinns was in his first 
consulship. 

1—11. 1. O nat^ mecum, &c. ** O Jar, whose contents were brought into 
existence with me during the constilship of Manlius." Nata, though Joined 
in granunatioal construction with tegta, is to be construed as an epithet for 
the contents of the yessel. Manlius T<M^uatus was consul a. u. o. 689, and 
Messala entered on his first consulate a. v. c. 723, the wine theref(»e, of iriiich 
Horace speaks, must Iiaye been thirty years' old. — 4. Seu faeUemfia Bomnum, 
** Or, with kindly feelings, gentle sleep." The epithet pia must not be taken 
in immediate construction with testa ; it is peculiarly used in reference to sam- 
num,** genial," quatemu gratum tomnum adducit. Bbitt — 6. Quocimque fioim- 
ne. Equivalent to in quemcunquefinerHf *' for whatever end," with whatever in- 
fluence, i. e. teu j'ocoi ; teu rixat porteu. Quocunque lectum nomine. For this 
Bentley reads quocunque fcetum numine, " with whatsoever influence endowed," 
i. e. whether to produce slumber or quarrels. — Lectwn, Not ** chosen," but 
'* culled firom the tree."— 6. Moveri digna bono die, ** Worthy of befaig moved 
on a festal day," i. e. of being moved from thy place on a day like this, devoted 
to festivity .-^7. Descende. The wine is to come down firom the horreum, or 
Jt9»H»*t- Consult note on Ode III. 28, 7. — 8. Lof^tsidiorat " Mellowed by 
age." — 9. Quanquam Socraticis madet sermonibus, " Though he is deeply im- 
bued with the tenets of the Sooratic school," i. e. has drunk deep of the 
streams of philosophy. The term madet contains a figurative allusion to the 
subject of the Ode.— 10. Sermonibus. The method of Instruction pursued by 
Socrates assumed the form of ^'■«^*w**' conversation. The expression ^eera- 
ticis sermonibus, however, refers more particularly to tiie tenets of the 
Academy, that school having been founded by Plato, one of the pupils of 
Socrates. — Horridus, " Stem as he was.">— 11. Narratur et prisci Catonis, &c. 
** Even the austere old Cato is related to have often warmed under the influ- 
ence of wine." As r^ards the idiomatic expression Catonis frirtus, consult 
note on Ode I. B, 36. The reference is to tlie elder Cato, not to Cato of IJtica, 
and the poet speaks merely of the enlivening eflbcts of a cheerftil glass. Artr. 
For cakUsse Bentley reads iwxUuisse, that is, ** Tlie virtue of Cato (not Cato 
ipse) was excited and augmented by wine." 
13—23. 13. Tu lene tormentum, &c "Thou frequently appliest gentle 
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Plerumque duro : tu sapientlura 

Curas et arcanum jocoso 15 

Gonsiliuin xetegis Lyaeo : 

Tu spem reiucis mentibus anxiis 

Viresque, et addis comua pauperi, 

Post te neque iratos trementi 

Regum apices, neque militum anna. 20 

Te Liber, et, si laeta aderit, Venus, 
Semesque nodum solvere Gratiae, 
Vivaeque producent lucemae, 
Dum rediens fiigat astra Pboebus. 

CARMEN XXIL 

AD DIANAM. 

Montium custos nemorumque, Virgo, 
Quas laborantes utero puellas 

Tlolenoe to a nigged temper/* i. e. thou canst subdue, by thy gentle Tiolence 

dispositiioiui OMt in the most rugged mould. — Ingenio duro esse dicitur sea 

poeta Td orator, qui arida et diffidli vena est, qui non Ufimtit, non pollens 

inventione et copia. Beixt. — 14. SapienHum^ " Of the g^iarded and prudent." 

— 15. JocotoLy<BOt **By the aid of sportive Bacchus." **Videtur dativus 

potius quam ablat. vel absol. (inter vina) vel instrum. (per vinum) Orell. — 

18. Et addit comua pauperis *<And addest confidence to him of humble 

means.*' Pauper implies a want, not of the necessaries, but of the comforts 

of life. The expression comua addu is one of a proverbial character. 

Consult note on Ode II. 19. 29. The * horn,** was the symbol of power 

among all the Eastern nations. See Samuel I. 2, I i Luke I. 69. — 19. Post 

te, " After tasting of thee.*' — 20. Apuxs^ ** Tiaras.*' A particular allusion to 

the costume of Parthia and the East.— MStum, ** Of foes in hostile array." 

Compare with the sentiment : 

i^Sif ; «r«i> iritetfit StvBfoifrdt, rin 

wXwrwrt iittTtotrrwfi, vixSriv iixeti, 

tviauiMfwrtft «^iA«Sri n»vf ^iXtvt. — ^Arist. Khiohts. 

21. LatOt ** Propitions.** — ^22. Segnet nodum wieere^ "Blow to loosen the 

bond of union.*' A gnedsm fbr gegnes ad soloendum nodum. The mention 

of the Graces aUndes here to the propriety and decorum that are to prevail 

throughout the banquet. Comp. "XAfirtg n^vytAs. Eurip. Hippol. 1147. — 23. 

VietBipte bieema, **AxA the living lighto."— JVotfueenf, *« Shall prolong.*' 

Equivalent in fiwst to conoivium producent, Comp. Sat. L 5, 70, etenam pro- 

dwcimutUlam. 

Odb XXII. — ^The poet, after briefly enumerating some oi the attributes ol 
Diana, consecrates to the goddess ainne-tree that shaded liis rural abode, and 
promises a yeariy sacrifloe. 

1—7. 1. Montium eustot, tec. Compare Ode 1. 91,6 2. Lt^orantet utero, 

'ring with a mother's pangs.*'— Pue/JEix. Equivalent here to juveneg 
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Ter vocata audis, adimisque leto. 
Diva triformis : 

Imminens villaB tua pinus esto, 5 

Quam per exactos ego laetus annos 
Veins obliquum meditantis ictum 
Sanguine donem. 

CARMEN XXIII. 

AD PHIDYLEN. 

CobIo supinas si tuleris manns 
Nascente Luna, rustica Phidyle, 
Si thure placaris et homa 

luores. Compare Ode III. 14, 10. — 3. Ter vocata. " In allusion to her triple 
designation, Luna in heaven, Diana on earth, and Hecate in the shades. 
AiTTB. Tet she is invoked here merely in reference to her character of 
EiAi/9v<«, and Ter is in allusion to the sacred triad of invocations usual with 
the ancients.— 4. Trifarmisj ** Of triple form." Air. Consult preceding note. 
Immineru viUte, &c. " Let the pine that hangps over my villa be sacred to 
thee." Ttta is here equivalent to tibi sacra. Compare Virgil, .£n. X. 423.— 

6. Per exactos emnoi^ "At the dose of every year." Compare Ode IIL 18, 5.— 

7. Obiiquum meditantis ictum. Boars have their tusks placed in sudi a man- 
ner that they can only bite obliquely, or side-ways. II. /a. 158, ^exf^u 

Ode XXin. — The bard addresses Phidyle, a resident in the country, whom 
the humble nature of her offerings to the gods had filled with deep solicitude. 
He bids her be of good cheer, assuring her that the value of every sacrifice 
depends on the feelings by which it is dictated, and that one of the simplest 
and lowliest kind, if offered by a sincere and pious heart, is more acceptaUe 
to heaven than the most costly oblations. An. Fhydile (whether a real person 
in part imaginary) must be considered as a yeoman's wife, in the neighbour- 
hood of Tivoli. Such a person we may well suppose to have been the pudiea 
mulier (Ep. II. 39) elsewhere described; and innocence of character being 
presumed, we have only to take immunisy below, in its natural sense of costieu 
" with little, or no cost," which Casaubon and Bentley agree in maintaining 
against the vulgar interpretation of innocent. Tatb. Tate considers this Ode 
to have been written at Tivoli, first, from the mention of Algidum and jilba, 
which could be seen from Tibur, and, next, from the myrtle (v. 16), which 
does not cprow in the Sabine region. 

1—20. 1. St^/uunumur, "Thy suppliant hands." Literally, " thy hands 
with the palms turned upwards." This was the ordinary gesture of those 
who offered up prayers to the celestial deities. — 2. Nascente luna, " At the 
new moon," i. e. at the beginning of every month- The allusion is to the 
old mode of computing by lunar months. " Solent enim rustica muUeres in 
initio prinuB Luusb ad codum effundere preoes." Sohol. The conclusion 
of which appears to be a rude attempt at a hexameter ; or mi^ perhaps 
be a mutilated quotation. — 3. Placaris. The final sTlIable of this tense 
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i 

Fruge Lares, avidaque porca : 

Nee pestilentem sentiet Africum 5 

Fecunda vitis, nee sterilein seges 
(^ K^iginem, aut dulces alumni 
Pomifero grave tempus anno. 

Nam, qua nivali pascitur Algido 
Devota quercus inter et ilices, 10 

Aut crescit Albanis in herbis, 
Victima, pontificum secures 

Cervice tinguet. Te nihil attinet 
Tentare multa csede bidentium 

Parvos coronantem marine 15 

Rore decs fragiHque myrto 

Immimis aram si tetigit manus, 
Non sumptuosa blanoior hostia 

is common : here it is long. — Et homa fhtget " And with a portion of 
tliiB Jew's prodaoe." Honuu {** of this year's growth") is from tlie Greek 
&^tfH% wliioh is itself a derivatire of £(». — 5. Afrkwm, Consult note on Ode 
I. 1, 15. Some oommentaAors make the wind here mentioned identical with 
the modem " Sirocco."— 6. Sterilem robiginem, " The blasting mildew."— 7. 
Duhet alumni, *'The sweet offspring of my flocks." Compare Ode IH. 18, 
S.-~9. Pomifero grave temptu anno, ** The sickly season in the autumn of the 
year." Ab regards the poetic usage by which anmu is frequently taken in 
the aenae of a part, not of the whole year, compare Virgil. Edog. IIL 67 ; Hor . 
Epod. n. 99 ; Statius. Sylr. I. 8, 8, ko.—9. Nam quee tUvoK, ice. The con- 
itmotion is as frilows : ** Nam victima, diis devota, qnsB pascitur nivali Algido, 
Inter qiieroQS et ilices, aut creadt in Albanis herbis, tinget cervice secures 
pontifloiim. TIm idea involved from the ninth to tlie sixteenth verse is tills : 
Hm more costly victims shall fall for the pubtio weUisre ; thou hast need of 
Imt jBbw and simple ofllsrings to propitiate for thee the fkvour of the gods.— 
jtlgido. Consult note on Ode 1. 21, 6.— II. Albanii in herbis, ** Amid Alban 
IMintmmi.'' alluding to the pastures around Mens Albanus and the andent 
site at Alba Longa.— 13. Cervice, ** With the blood tiiat streams from its 
woonded necic"— Te nihil oHinet, See. *' It is unnecessary for thee, if thou 
crown thy littie Lares with rosemary and the fragile myrtie, to seek to pro- 
pitiate tiieir &vour with the abundant slaugbter <rf victims." The Lares 
stood in the atrium or haU of the dwelling. On festivals they were crowned 
with garlands and sacrifices were oiKired to them. Consult note on Ode I. 7, 
1 1 . — ^16. FragUi. We have ventured to give the epithet fragili here the mean- 
ing of "tiliant," though it is due to candour to state, that this signification 
of the term has been much disputed. Aittr., and deservedly. The word un.. 
doubtedly reArs to the brittie nature of the myrtle, *< eujut ramuii fxcUe fran . 
efUur." OeblIt. twfurlit juw^tnit wXinit. Eurlp. El. 778.— 18. Nbn «icmp- 
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Mollivit aversos Penates 

Farre pio et saliente mica. 20 



CARMEN XXIV. 

Intactis opulentlor 

Tliesauris Arabum et divitis Indiae, 

tuosa bUmdior Hoitia, tec. " Not rendered more acoeptaUe by » costly sacrifice, 
it is wont to appease," &c., i. e. it appeases the gods as effectually as if a 

costly sacrifice were offered 20. Farre pio et saliente nUcat " With the pious 

cake and the crackling salt." Alluding to the salted cake (•mola tdUa) com- 
posed of bran or meal mixed with salt, which was sprinkled on the head of the 
victim. Anth. The whole construction is : " Immunis manus mollivit aversos 
Penates farre pio et mica salis, nonblandior (futura, oblat&) sumptuosa hostia 
(ablat.)." The construction proposed by Bentley is, " Ksto, ut vacua manus 
aram tetigerit : sumptuosa hostia (nom.) non mollivit Penates blandior feurre 
pio." This illustrious critic endeavours to defend the lengthening of the 
short syllable me, by ti rum periret immuerdbiUa (III. 5, 17); but then every 
short syllable, made long by caesura in Horace, ends with a consonant ful- 
crum, not in a vowel. See Od. 1. 3, 35 ; I. 15, 36 ; III. 5, 17. At, cannot be 
lengthened by the letters hi. See instances in A. P. 395 ; Od. III. 4, 49 ; III. 
6, 19 ; III. 1, 13 : indeed there is no example to the contrary. The epithet 
pio refers to the feeUng of the sacrificer. Compare the beautiful expression, 
of Demophilus : AS^et, xot) Oufieu 6i»9 6u rt/tJinf, tt9Ct9iif4Mr» Siov w vfr/EM?, 
«A.X» r« h9u* ff09t)iJM hxfxSt evvtiirru 9i^' X*'i*'' y*i itvttytui r« 'i/Mi9f *fi( 
ro lueiif. Mollioitf " Is wont to appease." Thus Bentley has restored for 
moUibit. No author, of Horace's age, ever formed the future of the fourth 
coi^ugation in ibo. For similar instances of the perfect, used ttin^rSf^ see 
Carm. III. 29, ExpUa*ere — Epist. I. 2, deduxit corpore febres, Sec— Non- 
mica. Comp. Ovid. E. H. IV. 8, 39 : 

Nee, qusB de parva Dls pauper llbat aoerra 
Tura minus, grandi quam data lance, valent. 

Odb XXIV.— The bard inveighs bitterly against the luxury and licentious- 
ness of the age, and against the unprincipled cupidity l^ which they woe 
constantly accompanied. A contrast is drawn between the pure and simple 
manners of barbarian nations and the unbridled corruption of his eoimtrymen, 
and Augustus is implored to save the empire by interposing a barrier to the 
inundation of vice. Aittr. **Expeotan8 for^ ut Cnsar finitis bellia dvilibus 
in morum emendationem ante omnia Incumbat, quam oorrupti sint demon- 
strat, et remediis etiam violentis pristlnam simplicitatem restituendam esse 
censet. Sive Augustus ad tales irmfmfimt elaborandaa eum exeitavlt, sive 
poSta ipse ttltro inteUexit, tales grata* et aooqptas fore prinoipi, com et^us 
oondliis prorsus conoordabant." Orell. " Bentley dates this Ode at b. g. 
S3, 24 ; Kirchner, b. o. 28 ; maintaining that it must have been written be- 
fore the year b. g. 24, in which iElius Gallus is recorded to have led an expe- 
dition into Arabia Felix. That invasion, however, terminated without suooess ; 
so that the treasures of Arabia remained as entire and unruled after that event 
as they were before it." Tatb. * 

1—15. 1. InttKtii opuientior, fto. The construction is as fidlows : *' licet, 
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Caementis licet occupes 

Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare Apulicum, 
Si figit adamantinos 5 

Summis verticibus dira Necessitas 
Clavos, non animum metu, 

Non mortis laqueis expedies caput. 
Campestres melius ScythsB, 

Quorum plaustra yagas rite trahunt domos, 1 

opaleatior IntactU thesauris Arabiun et dWitis Indue, occai>e8 omne Tyrrhe- 
num et Apulicum mare tub ciementia, tamen si dira Necessitas fig^it," ftc. 
" Thoogh, wealthier than the yet unrifled treasures of the Arabians and of 
rich India, thou coverest with thy structures, all the Tuscan and Apulian 
seas, still, since cruel destiny fixes her spikes of adamant in thy towecs, thou 
wilt not free thy breast firom fear, thou wilt not extricate thy life from the 
snares of death." The epithet intactut, applied to the treasures of the East, 
refers to their being as yet free from the grasp of Roman power. — 3. CcementU. 
The term aementat quasi aedimefUa, literally means *' stones for filling up." 
Here, however^ it refers to the structures reared on these artificial founda- 
tions. — 4. Tyrrhenum omne, &c. The Tyrrhenian denotes the lower, the 
Apulian the upper, or Adriatic, sea. — Sii, *' Since," " Non tam conditionaliter 
quam causaliter." Klotz. Figit. The last syllable is long by arsis. Adaman- 
Una. The word is used emphatically in Its primary notion of '* indomitable," 
" ungovernable," iki»/jutt.~^. Summit verttdbm. The meaning, which we 
have assigned to this expression, is sanctioned by some of the best commen- 
tators, and is undoubtedly the true one. Anthon, however, and others, un- 
derstand by it the " summit of the human head." Sanadon ^fiplies it in a 
moral sense to the rich and powerful (**le« fortunes les plus d«v6es,"), while 
Bentley takes verticibut to denote the heads of spikes, so that nimmw twrft- 
cAut will mean, according to him, " up to the very head," and the idea intended 
to be conveyed by the poet will be, *' sic davos figit necessitas summis verti- 
cibus, ut nulla vi evelli posaint." Bentley for n reads nc, and intOTprets, 
" You cannot free yourself from the power of fate ; for thus destiny has fixed 
unalterably her adamantine nails up to their heads," so that they could never 
bd extracted. Horace, In this passage, evidently refers to some speculum carved 
with this figure, aa that of Oddianus (Inscrix. Feriz. T., L page 43). The 
epithet tummis is peculiarly applicable to the summits, iurttfutkg'tf, of build- 
ings, but could not be used with reference to a human being. Comp. Martial 
VIII. 36, 3 : Ctesaris domus vertice tidera puUat. The whole idea is, *' While 
the rich man for ever buildeth and upreareth stately mansions, suddenly neces- 
sity (EifAatfjuutfi, 'A»»yxvi) Cometh, fixing her indomitable nails (emblems of her 
power unchangeable) and crieth suddenly. Thus far, and no ftirther. The 
end of thy destiny approaches, and even now is beside thee." Comp. Proverb, 
xxi. 6.-9. Can^stret melim Scytha, &c ** A hi^ipier life lead the Scythians, 
that roam along the plains, whose waggons drag, according to the custom of 
the race, their wandering abodes." An alluidon to the Scythian mode of 
living in waggons — Ccunpettrei, i.e. v/jutitt, "Uxores liberosque secum in 
plaustris vehunt, quibus, coriis imbrium hiemisque causa tectis, pro domibus 
utuntur." Just. H. ] — 10. Bite. Compare the explanation of Do4$ring. ut/ert 
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Vivunt, et rigldi Getse, 

Immetata quibus jugera Uberas 
Fruges et Cererem feriint. 

Nee cultura placet longior annua : 
Defunctumque laboribus 15 

-Squall recreat sorte "vicarius. 
mic matre carentibus 

Privignis mulier temperat innocens : 
Nee dotata regit ylrum 

Conjux, nee nitido fidit adultero : 20 

Dos est magna parentium 

Virtus, et metuens alterius viri 

eorum motet vita ratio 11. Bigidi Geta, "The hardy Getn.'* The Getce 

originally occupied the tract of country which had the Danube to the north, 
the range of Hsemus to the south, the Euline to the east, and the Crobyzian 
Thracians to the west. It was within these limits that Herodotus knew them. 
Afterwards, however, being dislodged, probably by the Macedonian arms, 
they crossed the Danube, and pursued their Nomadic mode of life in the 
steppes between the Danube and the Tyraa, or Dneitter. — 12. Immetata ju- 
gerety " Unmeasured acres," i. e. unmarked by boondaries. Alluding to the 
land being in common. Immetata is an «t«| kiyifjUf»f.—LU>erat fruge* et 
Cererem^ " A harvest free to all." Cererem is here merely explanatory of 
/rti^««.— 14. Nee ctdtura placet, &o. ** Nor does a culture longer than an 
annual one please them." Alluding to their annual abode. Compare Caesar's 
account of the Germans, b. a. 6. 22. — 15. Defunctumqike laboribut, &e. " And 
a successor upon equal terms, relieves him who has ended his labours of a 
year." Join mcariut eequali sorte, i.e. ceqwUem tortem ttudpiens i not with 
Boettiger, "quem ubi annus suus prseteriit, aequa rursus sors quiescendi 
manet." 

1 7 — 40. 17. lUic matre carentihut, &c. " There the wife, a stranger to guilt, 
treats kindly the children of a previous marriage, deprived of a mother's 
care," i. e. ia kind to her motherless step-children. We must rctject the other 
interpretations which have been proposed * 1, *' Privignos gubernat, regit ;" 
2. " lis pocula miscet innoxia, non venenata." . Gssir. — 19. Dotata conjtu, 
" The dowered spouse." 

Qun indotata est, ea in potestate est viri ; 
Dotatae mactant et malo et damno viros. 

Plant. Aitli7i» 17. 

— 20. Nitido adultero, "The gay adulterer." — 21. Lot ett magna parentium, 
&c. A noble sentence, but requiring, in order to be clearly understood, a 
translation bordering upon paraphrase. ** With them, a rich dowry consists 
in the virtue instilled by parental instruction, and in chastity, shrinking 
firom the addresses of another, while it firmly adheres to the marriage com- 
pact, as weU as in the conviction that to violate this compact is an offence 
against the laws of heaven, or that the punishment due to its commission 
is instant death." Parentium. This form is very unusual, although we meet 
with virtuHum, haredit<xtium. Generally the grammarians deduce parentum 
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Certo foedere castdtas, 

Et peccare nefas, aut pretium emori. 
O quis quis volet impias 25 

Caedes et rabiem tollere civicam ? 
Si quaeret Pater Urbium 

Subscribi statuis, indomitam audeat 
Eefrenare licentiam, 

Claras postgenitis ; quatenus, hen nefas ! 30 
Virtutem incolumem odimus, 

Sublatam ex ooulis quaerimus invidi. 
Quid tristes querimoniae, 

Si non supplicio culpa reciditur? 
Quid leges, sine moribus 35 

Vanae, proficiunt, si neque fervidis 
Pars inclusa caloribus 

Mundi, nee Boreas finitimum latiis, 
Durataeque solo nives, 

from parens ssgerdtor; parentium from parens =ohediens. Metuens=fuXa.9^- 
g-efAtvui. — Preetiumy rtf4>ij, fjutr$os.—2b. Qvisquis, &c. " Duffi constructiones 
hie miscentur : 1. *' tu, quicunque tandem es^ qui votes i 2. Quisquis volet" 
Orell. For quisquis, Beniley reads quis? quis? comparing illume tffum, 
Carm. IV. 13.— Hoc, hoc, Epod. IV. ; Nunc, nunc, Epod. Vll.-— 27. Pater 
urbium subscribi statuis, " Te be inscribed on the pedestals of statues as the 
father of his country." An aUusion te Augustus, and to the title of Pater 
Patria conferred on him by the public veice. — 28. Indomittsm licentiam, 
**Our hitherto ungovernable licentiousness." — 30. Gariu postgenitis, "Illus- 
trious for this to after-ages. " — Postgenitis, " i^tyivMs, fMretytvurri^Mt. yide- 
tur aittem etiret^ XtyiiAtttv." OreUj.— Quateniu, "Since." — 31. Virtutem in 
columem, " Merit, while it remains with us," i. e. illustrious men, while alive. 
The sentiment is borrowed from Mimnermus : 

Compare, also, Ep. n. 2, 25 : 

Urit enim fulgore sno qtd pnegravat artes, 
Ezstinctus amabitur idem. 

— 32. Invidi. Compare the remark of the scholiast, " Vere enim per invidiam 
flt, nt boni viii, cum amiss! sint, desiderentur." — 34. Cidpa, "Crime."— 35. 
Sine moribus, " Without public morals to enforce them." This passage is 
made use of l^ Tate, to prove that a considerable period must have elapsed 
between the third and fburth book of Odes^ Comp. Ode IV. 5, 22, Mos et 
le* macttlosum edomuit nefas.— 36. Si neque fervidis, &c. An allusion to 
the torrid zone. Consult note on Ode I. 22, 22.- -38. Nee Borece finitimum 
ItUus, ** Nor the region bordering on the North.* - 39. Solo. Anthon's text 
has Polo. Qtlu is Bentley's reading, but solo * preferable^ as denoting 
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Mercatorem abigunt? horrida callidi 40 
Vincunt aequora navitae ? 

Magnum pauperies opprobrium jubet 
Quidvis et facere et pati, 

Virtutisque viam deserit arduse ? 
Vel nos in Capitolium, 45 

Quo clamor vocat et turba faventium, 
Vel nos in mare proximum 

Gemmas, et lapides aurum et inutile, 
Summi materiem mali, 

Mittamus, ecelerum si bene poenitet. 50 

Eradenda cupidinis, 

Pravi sunt -elementa : et tenerae nimis 
Mentes asperioribus 

Formandae studiis. Nescit equo rudis 
Haerere ingenuus puer, 55 

Venarique timet ; ludere doctior, 
Seu Graeco jubeas trocho, 

those snows whioh never melt, as in the Alps, &c. — 40. Horrida caUidiy &c. 
" If the skilful mariners triumph over the stormy seas ? If narrow circum- 
stances, now esteemed a great disgrace, bid us," &c. — Mc^num, &c. Under- 
stand M, firom the previous sentence. fjMx^ls ^i »») S^Btes oT/ms ifr »vr^», sell 
iftTr,v. For deserit, Bentley proposes detererCt depending on Jubet, quoting, 
to excuse the grating repetition of r, petrcit deripere futrreo, below, XXVIII. 

49—58. 45. Vel not in CapitoUum, &c. The idea intended to be conveyed 
is this ; if we sincerely repent of the luxury and vice that have tarnished the 
Roman name, if we desire another and a better state of things, let us either 
carry our superfluous wealth to the Capitol and consecrate it to the gods, or let 
us cast it as a thing accursed into the nearest sea. The words in Capito- 
lium are thought by some to contain a flattering allusion to a remarkable act 
on the part of Augustus, in dedicating a large amount of treasure to the Capi- 
toline Jove. (Suet. Aug. 30.) —46. Faventium, *' Of our applauding fellow- 
citizens." — 47. In mare proximum. Things accursed were wont to be thrown 
into the sea, or the nearest running water. Gemma lapidetque. The former 
refer to ^'gems, ** cameos," or ** Intaglios:" the latter to pure stones, as 
"Pearls," &c. — 49. Materiem, "The germs."— 61. Eradenda, ** Axe to be 
eradicated." Eradenda, is peculiarly i^tpropriate, since the term elementa re- 
ton to the letters. — 52. Tenera nimis, " Enervated by indulgence." For- 
manda, is altered by Bentley into ^rmon^. — 54. Uescit equo, rudit. Sec, 
" The freebom youth, trained up in ignorance of manly accomplishments, 
knows not how to retain his seat on the steed, and fears to hunt." Among 
the Romans, those who were bom of parents that had always been free were 
styled ingenui. — 67. Graeco trocho. The trochus (r^ix^s) ^^ & circle of brass 
or iron, set round with rings, and with which young men and boys used to 
amuse thamaelves. It was borrowed firom the Greeks and resembled the 
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Sou mails vetita legibus al^ : 
Quum perjura patris fides 

Consortem, socium fallat, et hospitem, 60 
Indignoque pecunium 

Haeredi properet. Scilicet improbae 
Crescunt divitiae : tamen 

Curtae nescio quid semper abest rei. 



CARMEN XXV. 

AD BiCCHUM. 

Quo me Baccbe, rapis tui 
Plenum ? Quae nemora aut quos agor in specus, 

Velox mente nova ? Quibus 
Antris egregii Caesaris audiar 

-iEtemum meditans decus 5 

modern hoop. GroBco, is nsed oontemptnonsly, '* of foreign invention." This 
game was called x^iMfiXttfi* by the Greek8.--68. Seu tnaUt, ** Or, if thou prefer." 
Fetita legibut eUea. All games of chance were forbidden among the Romans 
except at the celebration of the Saturnalia. These laws, however, were not 
strictly observed. 

59—62. 59. Perjura patrii fides, ** ffis peijured and fUthless parent."— 60. 
Coruortemf tocium, et hotpUemt "ffis co-heir, his partner, and the stranger 
with ii^om he deals," We have here given the explanation of Bentley. 
Orellius interprets, " Sortis socium," i. e. his partner in good or ill ; it appears 
to him less poetical to introduce three characters. — 61. Indignoque peeuniamt 
fcc, '* And hastens to amass wealth for an heir unworthy of enjoying it ;" 
inasmuch as he is a gamester. — 52. Scilicet improbte cretcunt dioUuBt &c., 
** Riches, dishonestly acquired, increase it is true, yet something or other is 
ever wanting to what seems an imperfect fortune in the eyes of its possessor." 

Odb XXV.— a beautifiil dithyrambic ode in honour of Augustus. The 
bard, full of poetic enthuriasm, fiEuicies himself borne along amid woods and 
wilds to celebrate, in some distant cave, the praises of the monarch. Then, 
like another Bacchanalian, he awakes from the trance-like feelings into which 
he had been thrown, and gases, with wondw upon the scenes that lie before him. 
An invocation to Bacchus succeeds, and allusion is again made to the strains 
m which the praises of Augustus are to be poured forth to the world. 

1—19. 1. Tutpfenum, '* Full of thee," i. e. of thy inspiration. The pre- 
position in belongs both to nemora and specus. Thus Virg. JEn. VI. 692 : 
Quas ego te terras et quanta pbb tequora vectum occiput. Soph. El. 193. 

C£d. Tyr. 1205. &c 3. Velox mente nooa, *' Moving swiftly under the influence 

of an altered mind." Nooa refers to the change wrought by the inspiration 
of the god. Qwbut antris, &c. The construction Is as follows : " In quibus 
anJtris audiar meditans inserere f" &c. — 5. Meditans inserere, " Essaying to 
enroll." Meditans, ^iAtr««, refers to exeroise and practice on the part of the 
bard, before a full and perfect effort is publicly made. Quibus begins a new 
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StelUs mserere et consUio Jovis ? 
Dicam insigne, recens, adhuc 

Indictum ore alio. Non secus in jugis 
Exsomnis stupet Euias, 

Hebrum prospiciens, et nive candidam 10 
Thracen, ac pede barbaro 

Lustratam Rhodopen. Ut mihi devi^ 
Kipas et vacuum nemus "^ 

Mirari libet I O Naiadum potens 
Baccbarumque valentium 15 

Proceras manibus vertere fraxinos : 

inteiTogation. — 6. CSmtiUo Jovis. Alluding to th« twelve Dii Coruentet or Jtfa- 
'0rest called consilium Jooisy aince Jupiter presided.— 7. Dicam insigne, ftc, 
** I win send forth a lofty strain, new, as yet unuttered by other Ups." The 
pleonastic turn of expression in *' recens adhuc indictum ore aUo" accords 
with the wild and irr^^ular nature of the whole piece. — 8. Non secus in jugis, 
&e., ** So the Bacehanal, awakening from deep, standh lost in dtupid astonish- 
ment on the mountain-tops, beholding in the distance the Hebrus, and Thrace 
white with snow, and Bhodope traversed by barbarian foot." The poet, 
recovering fhmi the strong influence of the god, and surveying with alarm the 
arduous nature of the theme to which he has dared to approach, compares 
himself to the Bacchant, whom the stem power of the deity, which she serves, 
has driven onward, in that blind career, through many a strange and distant 
region. Awakening from the deep slumber into which exhausted nature 
had at length been compelled to sink, she finds herself^ when returning recol- 
lection comes to her aid, on the remote mountain-tops, far from her native 
scenes, and gazes in silent wonder on tile prospect before her ; the dark 
Hebrus, the snow-clad fields of Thrace, and the chain of Rhodope rearing 
ita summits to the sides. Few passages can be cited from any ancient ox 
modem writer containing more of the true spirit of poetry.— £jr«omni«, 
uvmsty insomnis, pervlgil. Est igitur, Baccha, qua pervigilium oelebrat ;*' 
neutiquam vero : ** audito tympani sonitu e somno experrecta illoque ad novos 
fturores recreata." Oreix. Bentley asserts that exsomnis must mean " sleep- 
less," " wakeful," comparing the aoalrfous words exspes, excors, exlex, exanimis, 
&c., but there is no reason for such an epithet. Moreover, he considers it must 
have been the day time, since a view coald be had of Hebnu, Thrace, and 
Bhodope. **Quidni plenilunio, quidni nocte sublustri vel pauUo ante dili- 
ctdum ?" Okkll. Presuming that in Jugis, without an epithet, is not Uora- 
tlan, Bevt. proposes to read, *' Non secus in jugis Edonis stupet Evias." The 
E in Edonis is long, being from the Greek Hiatvoi, though shortened by Lucan 
and Silius. — 10. Hebrum. The modern name of the Hebrus is the Maritza, 
Nive. Comp., r^v x'^'^^n ^fV*"^' xatrixu. Eurip. Hec. 81. — 12. Rhodopen. 
Rhodope, now Dervent, was a Thracian chain, lying along the north-eastern 
borders of Macedonia. — 12. Ut mihi devio, &c., ** How it delights me, as I wan- 
der fax from the haunts of men." — 13. Vacuum nemus, ** The lonely groYe." 
Bipas. For this Bentley reads rupes, remarking, " nunquam, ubi sanus locus 
est, reperies ripcu absolute sic positum, nulla fluminis vel aquarum mentlone ;" 
tat see Od. UL 1, 23.-14. Naiadum potens &c., ** O god of the Naiads, and 
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Nil parvum aut humili modo 

Nil mortale loquar. Dulce periculum, 
O Lenaee I sequi deum 

Cingentem viridi tempora pampino* 20 



CARMEN XXVI. 

AD YENEBEM. 

Vixi puelHs nuper idoneus, 
Et militavi non sine gloria : 
Nunc arma defunctumque bello 
Barbiton hie paries habebit, 

Laevum marinae qui Veneris latus 5 

Custodit. Hie, £ic ponite lucida 
Funalia, et vectes, et arcus 
Oppositis foribus minaces. 

of the Bacchantes, powerful enough to tear up," &c.— 19. Levuee, " O god of 
the wine press." The epithet Lerueut comes from the Greek A7iv»7ost which is 
itself a derivative from Xnvif^ ** a wine press." Mitscherlich well exphiinS the 
concluding idea of this ode, which lies couched under the figurative language 
employed by the bard. " Ad argumentum carminis, si postrema transferas, 
srit: ProjectitnmcB quidem ckuUicub estt Augustum celebrare; tedaleajada 
etto." 

Odk XXVI.— The bard, overcome by the arrogance and disdain of Chloe 
resolves no longer to be led captive by the power of love. 

1 — II. I. yinpttelUtt &c. The scene is laid in a part of the temple of 
Venus ; and the bard, while uttering his invocation to the goddess, offers up 
to her his lyre, together with the "funalia" the "vectes" and the "arctu," 
as a soldier after the years of his military service are ended, consecrates his 
arms to the god of battles. It was customary with the ancients, when they 
discdntlnued any art, to offer up the instruments connected with it to the 

deity under whose auspices that art had been pursued 3. Anna. What 

these were the poet himself mentions in the 7th verse Defunctum bello, 
"Discharged from the warfkre of love." Compare Ovid. Am. I. 9, 1 : MUi- 
tat omnitamant, et habettua castra Cupido. — 5. Laoum marina, &o., " Which 
guards the left side of sea-bom Venus." The wall, on which he intends to 
hang the instruments of his revelry, is to the left of the statue of the goddess, 
and to the right of the worshippers as they enter the temple. The left hand 
was propitious both to Etruscans and Easterns. — 6. Ponite. Addressed to 
his attendants.— 7. Funalia, *' Torches," carried before the young to light 
them to the scene of their revels. The term properly denotes torches made 
of small ropes or cords, and covered with wax or tallow. Vectes, "Bars," 
either of iron or wood, to force open their mistresses' doors if closed against 
them. Arcus, " Bows," to be used against the higher portions of the build- 
ing if the vectes proved insufficient to force an entrance ; besides they were 
wAa.nanA neculiar to CupId. Anthon has adopted Cuningham's barbarous 
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O quae beatam, diva, tenes Cyprumj et 
Memphin carentem Slthonia nive^ 10 

Regina, subllmi flagello 

Tangc CUoen semcl arrogantem 



CARMEN XXVIL 

AD GALATEAM 

Impios paiTsc rccincntis omen 
Ducat, et prccgnans canis, aut ab agro 
Rava decurrcns liipa Lanuvino, 
Fajtaquc viilpes * 

Rumpat et serpens Iter institutum, 5 

reading, Jiarpai. Bentley suggests securetqtw.—O. Bmtam^ ** Rich.*' Allud- 
ing to the flourishing commerce of the island. — 10. Memphin, Memphis, 
& celebrated city of Egypt on the left side of the Nile, and according to 
D' Anviile, about fifteen miles above the apex of the l>elta. lt*was the capital 
next to Thebes. Silhonia nioe. Consult note on Ode I. 18, 9. — 11. Subthni 
fiagello, StQ., " Give one blow with uplifted lash to the arrogant Chloe ;" i. e. 
chastise her with but one blow, and her arrogance will be humbled. 

Odbt XXVIL— Addressed to Galatea, whom the poet seeks to dissuade from 
a voyage which she intended to make during the stormy season of the year. 
The train of ideas is as follows : ** I will not seek to deter thee fW>m the 
journey on which l^ou art iU>out to enter, by recounting evil omens ; I will 
rather pray to the gods that no danger may come nigh thee, and that thou 
mayest set out under the most favourable auspices. Yet, Galatea, though the 
auguries forbid not thy departure, think, lentreal, of the many perils which at 
this particular season are brooding over the deep. Beware lest the mild aspect 
of the deceitful skies lead thee astray, and lest, like Europa, thou become the 
victim of thy own imprudence." The poet then dwells upon the story of 
Europa, and with this the ode terminates. 

1—15. 1. Impiotparra, &c., " May the ill-omened cry of thenolsy screech- 
owl accompany the wicked on their way." The leading idea in the first three 
stanzas is as follows : Let evil omens accompany the wicked alone, and may 
those that attend the departure of her for whose safety I am solicitous, be 
fiivourable and happy ones. Rednentit, *' assidue atque arguta voce canentis. ' ' 
Orbll. — ^2. j4gr6 Lanuvino. Lanuvium was situate to the right of the 
Appian Way, on a hill commanding an extensive prospect towards Antium aiid 
the sea. As the Appian Way was the direct route to t^ port of Brundisium, 
the animal mentioned in the text would be likely to cross the path of those 
who travelled in that direction. fVsto, *' Which had brought forth," ** recens 
fatum enixa.** See Virg. Ed. L 60 : Eel. III. 83.-5. Rumpat et terpentt &c. 
*' Let a serpent also interrupt the Journey Just begun, if, darting like an arrow 
athwart the way. It has terrified the horses." Manntu means properly a small 
borse, or nag, and is thought to be aterm of Gallic origin. Anth. " Mannui est 
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Si per obliquum similis sagittas 
Temiit mannos. — Ego cui timebo, 
Providus auspex, 

Ante^uam stantes repetat paludes 
Imbrium divina avis immmentiun, 10 

Oscinem corvum precc suscitabo 
Solis ab ortu. 

Sis licet felix, ubicunquc mavis, 
Et memor nostri, Galatea, vivas : 
Teque nee laevus vetet ire piciis, 15 

Nee vaga comix. 

Sed vides, quanto trepidet tamulta 
Pronus Orion. Ego quid sit ater 
Adriae novi sinus, et quid albus 

Peccet lapyx. 20 

animal ex eqno et aslna natum." Orkll. — 7. Ego ad tim^o, Ac. The construc- 
tion is as follows : Promdiu autpeiCy ego suscitabo prece itti^ cut timebo^ oscinem 
corvum ab ortu solis, antequam ams divina imminentum imbrium repetat 
stantes paludes, ** A provident augur, I will call forth by prayer, on ac- 
count of her for whose safety I feel anxious, the croaking raven from the 
eastern heavens, before the crow which presages approaching rains shall re- 
visit the standing pools." Among the Romans, birds which gave omens 
by their notes were called Oseines, and those Arom whose flight auguries were 
drawn received the appellation of Prtrpetes. The cry of the raven, when 
heard from the east was deemed favourable. Comp. Virg. Geor. I. 388, ** Tum 
comix plena pluvium vocat improba voce.'*— Dinna. The word is similarly 
used by Milton, P.L., IX. 845: 

Yet oft his heart, divine of something ill. 
Misgave him. 

—13. Sis licet feUx, " Mayest thou be happy." The train of ideas is as fol- 
lows : I oppose not thy wishes, Galatea, It is permitted thee, as far as depends 
on me, or on the omens which I am taking, to be happy wherever it may 
please thee to dwell. — 15. Lavus picus, " A wood-pecker on the left." YfYvexi 
the Romans made omens on the left unlucky, as in the present instance, 
they spoke in accordance with the Grecian custom. The Grecian augui^ 
when they made observations, kept their faces towards the north ; hence 
they had the east or lucky quarter of the heavens on their right hand, and the 
west on their left. On the contrary, the Romans making observations with 
their fkces to the south, had the east upon their left hand, and tiie west upon 
their right. Both sinister and taous, therefore have, when we speak Hotnano 
more, the meaning of lucky fortune, &c., and the opposite import when we 
speak Chreeco more, 

17—39. 17. Quanto trepidet tumidtn, ftc, " With what a loud and stormy 
noise the setting Orion hastens to his rest ;" \. c. what tempests are preparing 
♦o burst forth, now that Orion sots. Consult note on Ode I. 28, 21.— 19. Nowt 
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Hostium uxores puerique csecos 
Sentiant motus orientis Austri, et 
j3Equoiis nigri fremitum, et tremente8 
Verbere ripas. 

Sic et Europe niveum doloso 25 

Credidit taiiro latus, et scatentem 
Beluis pontum mediasque firaudes 
Palluit audax. 

Nuper in pratis. studiosa florum, et 
Debitae Nymphis opifex coronae, 30 

Nocte sublustri nihil astra praeter 
Vidit et undas 

Quae simul centum tetigit potentem 
Oppidis Creten, " Pater, O relictum 
Filiae nomen, pietasque,'' dixit, S5 

**Victa furore ! 

Alluding to his own personal experience. On his return to Italy after the 
battle of Fharsalia. He knows the dangers of the Adriatic because he has seen 
them. Et quid albut peccet lapyx^ " And how deceitful the serene Upyx is." 
As regards the epitiiet (Mut^ compare Ode I. 7, 15 ; and, with regard to the 
term lapyx. consult note on Ode I. 3, 4. Peccett as being the cause of ship- 
wreck. — ^21. CcBcot tnotuij ** The dark commotions." Do&ring more correctly, 
"the unseen," "unexpected attacks."— 22. Orientis^ put .here for mrgentisy 
a rare use of the word.— 24. Verbere^ "Beneath the lashing of the surge." 
Understand T^toum. TremerUet^ "trembling with the lashing." Bentley 
reads gementes. The repetition of the letter r, so frequently, serves to depict 
the violence of the storm. Howell compares Xn. V lU. 689 : 

Una omnes mere, ac totum spumare, reductis 
Convulsum remis rostrisque tridentibus, sequor. 

—25. Sict ** With the same rashness." Europe. The Greek term for Europa, 
The foundation of the fable Js found in n. {'. 321.— 26. Et scatentem belluit, 
&c., " But though bold before, she now grew pale at the deep, teeming with 
monsters, and at the fraud and danger that eveiywhere met the view." The 
term Jraudet, in this passage, denotes properly danger resulting to an indi- 
vidual from fraud and artifice on the part of another, a meaning which 
we have endeavoured to express. Scatentem, i. e. /buyxx^rt* irivrtv. — 28. 
Palluit. This verb here obtains a transitive force, because an action is 
implied, though not described in it. The same construction is found in Epp. 
I. 3, 10 ; Pmdarici fontes qui non expaUuit hausttu ; and in Pers. Sat. I. 
124. Audax, Alluding to her rashness, at the outset, in trusting herself to 
the back of the bull.— 30. Debitee Nymphis, " Due to the nymphs," in fulfil- 
ment of a vow. — 81. Kocte sublustn\ "Amid the feebly-illumined night." 
The stars alone appearing in the heavens. 

ik\' »r{f /M9 Cfrt^dit, hl^Bt Ct irivros enrtifctv. — MOSCH. 
"^ii. Centum potentem urbibus. Comp Homer. H. II. 649.-35. Relictum 
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Unde quo veni ? Levis una mors est 
Virginum culpae. Vigilansne ploro 
Turpe commissum ? an vitio carentem 

Ludit imago 40 

Vana, quae porta fiigiens ebuma 
Somnium ducit ? Meliusne fluctus 
Ire per longos fuit, an recentes 
Carpere flores ? 

Si quis infamem mihi nunc juvencuiu 45 

Dedat iratae, lacerare ferro et 
Frangere enitar modo multum amati 
Comua monstri I 

Lnpudens liqui patrios Penates : 
Lnpudens Orcum moror I O deorum 50 

Si quis haec audis, utinam inter errem 
Nuda leones I 

Antequam turpis macies decentes 
Occupet malas, teneraeque succus 

• 

fXi<B nomen, " O name (of fondest love') abandoned by your daughter." The 
construction is reUctvm jUicBy the dative, by a Grsecism for afiUa. See Bent. 
Others take JUub for the genitive, '* pater^ me mueram, qu<g filia nomen 
fdetatemque vktam furore reliquerim." Oilers again interpret by Pater, 
eufut mihi nunc nihil niti nomen relictum est. Furore^ x^ethiyt fuuvjutivri. 
Unde quo veni, like the Greek iri9ii> «■«? cX^Xt>0«. — Pietatque victa furore, 
" And filial affection triunjphed over by frantic folly." — 38. Vigilans, " In my 
waking senses."— 39. An vitio carentem, &c., " Or, does some delusive image 
which, escaping from the ivory gate, brings with it a dream, mock me stiU 
free from the stain of guilt?" In the Odyssey (19. 562, seqq.), mention is 
made of two gates through which dreams issue, the one of horn, the other 
of ivory : the visions of the night that paas through the former are true ; 
through the latter, false. To this poetic imagery Horace here alludet — 43. 
Bentley for vitiit reads vitio, i. e. ttupratione. But Europahiats not directly at 
this, but at the trivial fiaults of maidens. — 44. Longotfucttu, Comp. Moedi. 

II. 163 : rirrv ciX» fAtr^vtrttrBtu. 

45 — 79. 47. Modo, " But a moment ago." — 48. Monstri. A mere expres- 
sion of resentment and not referring, as some commentators have supposed, 
to the circumstfuioe of Jove's having been concealed under the form of the 
animal, since Europa could not as yet be at all aware of this — 49. ImptMfetw 
liqui, &c., "Shamelessly have I abandoned a father's roof; shamelessly do I 
delay the death that I deserve.*' Impudens. Thus Helen of herself. II. 

III. 180 : 

i»iif err* i/uie irxt xw^iiot. tt r»r' tiiv yi. 

■ff4. Tenera prada. The dative, by a Grwoism, for the ablative, ^uccctf , 
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Defluat praedae, speciosa quaero 55 

Pascere tigres. 

Vilis Europe, pater urguet absens, 
Quid mori cessas ? Potes hac ab om 
Pendulum zona bene te secut 

Laedere collum. 60 

Sive te rupes et. acuta leto 
Saxa delectant, age te procellse 
Crede veloci : nisi herile mavis 
Carpere pensum, 

Regiua sanguis, dominaeque tradi 65 

Barbarae pellex." Aderat querenti 
Perfidum ridens Venus, et remisso 
Filius arcu. 

Mox, ubi lusit satis, " Abstineto," 
Dixit, " irarum calidaeque rixae, 70 

Gum tibi invisus laceranda reddet 
Comua taurus. 

Uxor invicti Jovis esse nescis ; 

*' The tide of life."— 65. Speewth *' While still in the bloom of early years,*' 
and hence a more inviting prey. So nuda in the 62nd line. Which is to 
be taken in ita proper senae, not for atualio pritntOy with the Schol.— 
57. Vili$ Bumpa. She &neie8 ahe hears her father upbraiding her, and 
the addresa <tf the apgry parent ia continued to the word peOex in the 
^th line. — Pater urguet aUneru. A pleasing oxymoron. The father of Europa 
appears aa if ixresent to her disordered mind, though in reality far away, 
and angrily urges her to atone for her dishonour by a voluntary and im- 
mediate death, **Thy finther, .thov^h far away, angprily urging thee, seems 
to exclaim." The student wlH mark the zeugma in tfrj7<«<, which is here equi- 
valent to aeriier mnifefM abrniai. — 59. Zona bene te tecuiOj ** With the girdle 
that has luckily accompanied thee." The construction is, pendulum ab omo, 
not, a zona. Similarly ApoU. Rhod. : »tt} ^« zark rr«^iX«7« rm^aniit atvrixm 
fjuT^tpt 'A^^jCMvi}, dtif^i bf^tiwttTv.— 61. Acuta hto^ ** Sharp with death," i. e. , 

on whose sharp projections death may easily be found. — 62. Te proeelke crede 
relocit ** Consign thyself to tiie rapid blast," i. e. plunge headlong down.— 67. 
Remitto areu. As indicative of having accomplished his objeet. Perfidum, 

*' Treacherously," not with the idea of cruelty 69. Ubi buii satU^ " When . 

'she had sufficiently indulged her mirth."— 70. Irarum caKdaque rixa. The 

genitive, by a GrsBcism, for the ablative, etvixtu rHe ^rw* Thus Od. IV. , 

9; 37: abriineai pecumia^ and Od. n. 9, 17: deeine quereiarum. — 71. Cum 

tibi invinuy &e. Venus here alludes to the intended appearance of Jove ir. i 

lua proper form, (hun, ** when," or " since." not donee. Bentley propose*. 

*'/am tibi i»Juttm," &e 73. U»or uMrieti Jovii,kc.» " Thou knowest ncX 
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Mitte singultufl ; bene ferre magnam 
Disce fortunam : tua sectus orbis 75 

Nomina ducet." 



CARMEN XXVin. 

AD LTDEK. 

Festo quid potius die 

Neptuni faciam ? Prome reconditum, 
Lyde strenua Caecubum, 

Munitaeque adhibe vim sapien$iaB. 

Inclinare meridiem 5 

Sentis, ac veluti stet volucris dies, 

it Kems, that thou art the bride of reaistleee Jove.** The nominatilTe, with 
the infinitive, by a Grndsm, the reference being to the same person that 
forms the subject of the verb. Thus in Greek, «w rvpM^mt 0uu/r^ Atie >vf*^ 
»Zff»\ and Eurip. Androm. 136: y^S^i V ^^ \wi \Umt £^iAmt. Bene ferre^ 

** With dignity to bear." As suits the greatness of your union ^75. Sectut 

orbit, ** A division of the globe." Literally, *'the globe, being divided." For 
the ancients divided the globe into but two portions. Thus Yarr. L. L. 5, 
21 : DivUa eH aeti regionibui terra in A$iam et Europam. See Sail. Jug. 17. — 
Nomma, poetically for noment i. e. the name of one individual. Thus Od. IV. 
2, 6 : Daturut nomina ponto. 

Odk XXVIII — The poet, intending to celebrate the Neptunalia, or festival 
of Neptune, bids Lyde bring the choice Cncuban and Join him in song. — 
The female to whom the piece is addressed, is thought to have been the same 
with the one mentioned in the eleventh ode of this book, and it is supposed, 
by most commentators, that the entertainmoit took place under her roof. 
We are inclined, however, to adopt the opinion, that the day was celebrated 
in the poet's abode, and that Lyde was now the superintendent of his house- 
hold. Ahth. Bather that she was invited for the occasion. OasiXi 

1—16. 1 . Feito die Nephmi. The Neptunalia, or fiestival of Neptune, took 
place on the filth day before the Kalends of August (28th July). An instance 
of 6irrtf»9 wfirt^n. The order is, ** Prome Caecubum, ut tecum Ubam. Quid 
enim potius festo Neptuni die fiteere possum ?"->2. BecondUumt ** Stored far 
away in the vault." The allusion is to old wine laid up in the fiuther part of 
tbe crypt. Compare Od. n. 3, 8. — 3, Stremia, *' Actively." Commentators 
refer ttrenua, in an adverbial sense, to prome; Aitth. rightly, for t^e meaning 
is "actively draw out," be not weary in bringing forth. — Beconditum^ 
** Stored." The Cncuban was greatly improved by time, whence Athenaeus 
says of it irttXmoVrmi /Mrk iMttvk Iri). — 4. Mtmitaque itdhibe. Sec. "And do 
violence to thy guarded wisdom," i. e. Ud ferewoll, for this once, to modera* 
tion in wine. The poet, by a pleasing figure, bids her storm the camp of so- 
briety, and drive away its accustomed defenders 5. IncUnare eentit. Sec 

" Thou seest that the noon-tide is inclining towards the west," i. e. that the 
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Parcis deripere horreo 

Gessantem Bibuli Consulis amphoram? 

Nbs tsanta'bimus invicem 

Neptunum, et virides Nereidum comas : 1 
Tu curva recines lyra 

Latonam, et celeris spicula Cynthise : 

Summo carmine, quae Cnidon 

Fulgentesque tenet Cycla4pfl, et Paphon 
Junctis visit oloribus : 15 

Dicetur merita Nox quoque naenia. 



CARMEN XXIX. 

AD M^CENATEM. 

Ttbrheka regum progenies, tibi 

day begins to decline. — ^7. Pareii der^pen homo, &c. "Dost thon delay to 
hiurry down flnom the wiite-room the lingering amphora of the Consul Bibu- 
liu," i. e. which contains wine made, as the marie declares, in the consulship 
of Bibulus (a. u. o. 694). The epithet cessantem beautifully expresses the 
impatience of the poet himself. The lighter wines, or such as lasted only 
firom one vintage to another, were kept in oeUan ; but the stronger and more 
durable kinds were transferred to another apartment, which the Greeks called 
«r«0<]xti, or in6»9, and the poet, on the present occasion, horreum. With the 
Romans, it was genaraUy placed above the>%(oiar»uin, or drying-kiln, in order 
that the vessels might be ej^osed to sudli a degree of smoke as was calculated 
to Inring the wines to an early maturity. — BibtJut was consul with Julius 
Cnur, A. u. c. 695 ; owing to the violent conduct of his colleague, he confined 
himself within his house all the year, whence the Joke, JuUoet Catare Contu- 
Ubtu.—B. Invtcenit ** In alternate strain." The poet is to channt the praises 
of Neptune, and Lyde those of the Nereids.— 10. Firidet. Alluding to the 
colour of the sea. — 12. CyntJUtg. Diana, an epithet derived from mount Cyn- 
tbos in Delos, her native island.— 13. Summo carmine^ ftc. ** At the oonchiBion 
of the strain, we will sing together of the goddess, who," ftc. The allusion 
is to Venus. — Extremo is similarly used, Epp. I. 1, 1.— Cnidon. Consult note 
on Ode I. 30, I.— 14. Pulgentet Cydmdet, ** The Cydades conspicuous from 
afar." Consult note on Ode L 14, 30. Paphon, Consult note on Ode I. 

30, 1 15. Junctis ciorHnu^ ** With her yoked swans." In her oar drawn by 

swans.— 16t Dicetur merita^ &c., ** Night too shall be cdebratad, in a hymn due 
to her praise." The term noma is beautifully sdected here, though much of 
its peculiar meaning is lost in a translation. As the fuemo, or ftmeral dirge, 
marked the close of existence, so here the expression is ^;>plied to the hymn 
that ends the banquet, and whose low and plaintive numbers invite to z«pose. 
Anth. The idea is rather that of a plaintive and soft-toned melody inviting 
to slumber and lulling to rest. Nania denotes any artless strain, as in Epp. I. 
1, 68 : puerorum nania. 
Odb XXIX. ^ One of the most beantiAil lyric productions of aU antiquity. 
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Non ante verso lene merum cado, 
Cum flore, Maecenas, rosarum et 
Pressa tuis balanus capillis 

Jam dudum apud me est. Eripe te morae : 5 
Ut semper-udum Tibur, et ^sulae 
Declive contemplens arvimi, et 
Telegoni juga parricidae. 

Fastidiosam desere copiam et 

The bard invites his patron to spend a- few days beneath his hnmbleroot far 
from splendour and affluence, and from the noise and confusion of a crowded 
capital. He bids him dismiss, for a season, that anxiety for the public welfare, 
in which he was but too prone to indulge, and tells him to enjoy the blessings 
of the present hour, and leave the events of the future to the wisdom of the 
gods. That man, according to ^e poet, is alone truly happy, who can say, 
as each evening closes around him, that he has et\joye<i in a becoming manner, 
the good things which the day has bestowed ; nor can erven Jove himself de- 
prive him of this satisfaction. The surest aid against the mutability of For- 
tune is conscious integrity, and he who possesses this, need not tremUeat the 
tempest that dissipates the wealth of the trader. Addressed to Mccenas on 
whom Augustus had conferred the prefecture of the city. a. u. c. 733. 

1--19. 1. Tyrrhena regum progeniet, "Descendant of Etrurian rulers." 
Mncenas was descended from Elbius Yolteranus, one of the Lucumones o 
Etniria, who fell in the battle at the lake Yadhnona (a. o. c. 445). According 
to a popular tradition among the Romans, and the accounts otseveral ancient 
writers, Etraria received the germs of civilisation from a Lydian colony. 
This emigration was probably a Pelasgic one. 7Y6t, ** In reserve for thee."— 
S. Non ante vertOt ** Never as yet turned to be emptied of any part of its con- 
tents," i. e. as yet nnbroached. The allusion is to the simplest mode prac- 
tised among the Romans for drawing off the contents of a wine- vessel, by in- 
clining it to one side and thus pouring out the liquor. Comp. Sat. n. 8, 39 : 
Inverttmt Alifani* vinaria tota. Lene, i. e. '* Mild by age." Flore rosarum. 
Comp. Simon, fr. 195: ^iZtn kitrttt cxi^Xt** >JT«tf»v iBn^et*. — 4. Balanut, 
** Perfume." The name l>alaniu, or myrobalanum, was given by the ancients 
to a species of nut, from which a valuable unguent or perfume was extracted.— 
5. Eripe te mora, " Snatch thyself from delay," i. e. from every thing in the 
city that may seek to detain thee there : frvm all the engrossing cares of 
public life. — Ut temper ttdum. The common text has ne semper udum, which 
involves an absurdity. How could Maecenas, at Rome contemplate Tibur, 
which was twAve or sixteen miles off? Yet it may be translated ** Lest you 
should always be merely looking Jbrtcard to ei\)oy," a sense that contemplor 
often bears. The emendation in the text is due to Hardirg. Tibur. Con- 
sult note on Ode I. 7, 13. MstUee declive solum, " The sloping soil of iEsula." 
This town is supposed to have stood in the vicinity of the Tiber, and from 
the language of the poet must have been situate on the slope of a hill — 8. 
Tdegoni j'uga parricitUe Alluding to the ridge of hills on which Tusculum 
was situated. This city is said to be founded, by Telegonus, son of Ulysses 
and Ch-ce, who came hither after having killed his father without knowing 
him — 9. Fastidiosam, "Productive only of disgust" The poet entreats his 
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Molem propinqnam nubibus arduis : 10 

Omitte mirari beatae 

Fumum et opes strepitumque Romae 

Plerumque gratae divitibus vice^ 
Mundseque parvo sub lare pauperum 

Coenae, sine aulaeis et ostro 15 

SolKcitam explicuere frontem. 

Jam clarus occultiim Andromedae pater 
Ostendit ignem : jam Procyon fiint 
Et Stella vesani Leonis, 

Sole dies referente siccos. 20 

Jam pastor umbras cum grege languido 
Rivumque fessus quaerit, et norridi 
Dumeta Silvani : caretque 
Bipa vagis tacituma ventis 

Tu, civitatem quis deceat status 25 

patron to leave for a season that ** abnndanoe," whioh, when vmnterrupted, 
is productive only of disgust.— 10. Molem propinfuam, &c. Alluding to 
the magnificent viUa of Maecenas, on the Bsquillne hill, to which a tower 
adjoined remarkable for its height. From this tower Nero ex^oyed the 

spectacle of Rome in flames 11. Omitte. The first- syllable is short, as in 

Od. I. 16, 19; Od. I. 17,7. Mirari fumum, a rat^ttiritar^txittt for mirari refers 
only to wealth, or splendid objects. Thus fumtu is used in its proper 
meaning, not metaphorically for *' bustle," " crowd," &c. — Bectta Bomce, 
" Of opulent Rome."— 13. Ftce*, "Change."— 14. Parvo tub lare, "Beneath 
the humble roof." — 15. Sine aultsis et astro, " Without hangings, and without 
the purple covering of the couch." Literally, "without hangings and purple." 
The aulcea, or hangings, were su^>ended from the ceilings and side- walls of 
the banqueting rooms. — 16. SoUicitam expUcuere frontem, " Have smoothed 
the anxious brow. " Have removed or unfolded the wrinkles of care. ExpUcuere, 
aoristically, "are wont to smooth." — 17. Clartu Andrcmedtt pater. Cepheus ; 
the name of a constellatiou near the tall of the little bear. It rose on the 9th 
of July, and is here taken by the poet to mark the arrival of the summer 
heats. And, therefore, the proper period to retire to the country. Oeadtum 
ostendit ignem. Equivalent to oritur. — 18. Procyon, A coniitellation rising 
just before the dog-star. Hence its name, Tl^tniw (wfo ante and x6»9 cants) 
and its Latin appellation of antecani*. — 19. Stella vesani Leonis. A star on 
the breast of Leo, rising on the 24th of July. The sun enters into Leo on the 
20th of the same month. Siccos. Scalig^r has objected to the position of this 
word at the end of the verse, but it is emphatic. 

22—64 22. Horridi dumeta Siloani, " The thickets of the rough Silvanus." 
The epithet horridus refers to his crown of reeds and the rough pine-branch 
which he carries in his hands. — 24. Ripa tadtvma, A beautiftil allusion to 
the siillneM of the atmosphere.— 26. Tu eivitatem quis deceat status, See., 
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Curas, et Urbi sollicitus tunes, 
Quid Seres et regnata Cyro 

Bactra parent Tanabque discors. 

Pmdens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit deus 30 

Ridetque, si mortalis ultra 

Fas trepidat. Quod adest memento 

Componere sequus ; cetera fluminis 
Eitu feruntur, nunc medio alveo 

Cum pace delabentis Etruscxmi 35 

In mare, nunc lapides adesos, 

Stirpesque raptas, et pecus et domos 
Volventis una, non sine montium 
Clamore vicinaeque silv«, 

Quum fera diluvies quietos 40 

Irritat amnes. Ele potens sui 
Laetusque deget, c\ii licet in diem 



** Thon, in the mean time, art amdously considering wliat conation of affairs 
may be most adyantageooa to the state.'* Alluding to his ofBce of Pre^ectut 
Urbit. CiviteUf ** the political constitution," and urbt the collection of bidld- 
ings, are Joined as in Cic. Acad. II. 137 : Neo hnc tibi videtur urbt nee in ea 
eivUas. Join urbi with toUicitw not with timet.— 77. Seres. The name by 
which the inhabitants of China were known to the Romans. Regnata Bactra 
Cjfro, ** Bactra, ruled over by an eastern king." Bactra, the capital of Bac- 
triana, is here put for the whole Parthian empire.— 28. Tanaittpte ditcort^ 
** And the Tanais, whose banks are the seat of discord." Alluding to the dis- 
sensions among the Parthians. Consult note on Ode IH. 8, 19. With play- 
ful irony the poet mentions these nations ; no Roman could entertain apprehen- 
sion from them.— 29. ^JPrudem futuri^ &c., ** A wise deity shrouds in gloomy 
night the events of the future, and smiles if a mortal is solicitous beyond the 
law of his being."— .32. Quod adett memento^ ftc, ** Remember to make a pro- 
per use of the present hour "—33. Cetera^ " The future." Referring to those 
things that are not under our controul, but are sufejeet to the caprice of 
fortune or the power of destiny. The mingled good and evil which the future 
has in store, and the ricissitudes of life generally, are compared to the course 
of a stream, at one time troubled, at another calm and tranquil. RUu^ " Like.* 
Thusyifwnum rititt Hor. A. P. 62 ; torrentii ritu, Orid. Am. 1. 7, 43. VorJUeo, 
Bentley readsoguore. .Square, is similarlynsed for the flow of a stream, inVifg. 
JEn. VIII. 89 : Thj^brit.,.Memeret tequor tequity and 96 : viridetqtte teeant in 
MVJOBMtUvat. ^mnet,** Smaller streams," which seldom lnundatethea4}acent 
region.— 41. JZbpofaftf JIM, Ac, '* That man will Ure master of himself."— 42. /» 
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Dixisse, " Vixi : eras vel atra 
Nube polum Pater occupato, 

Vel sole puro : non tamen irritum, 45 

Quodcunque retro est, efficiet ; neque 
DiflSnget infectumque reddet, 
Quod fugiens semel hora vexit." 

Fortuna ssevo Iseta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 50 

Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 

Laudo manentem : si celeres quatit 
Fennas, resigno quas dedit, et mea 

Virtute me involvo, probamque 55 

Pauperiem sine dote quaero, 

Non est meum, si mugiat Africis 
Malus procellis, ad mi^eras preces 
Decurrere ; et votis paciscS, 
Ne Cyprise Tyriseve merces 60 

Addant avaro divitlas rnari. 
Turn me, biremis praesidio scaphae 
Tutum, per -Sgaeos tumultus 
Aura feret geminusque Pollux. 

diem, *• Each day." From day to day," i. e. "daUy."— 43. Vixi, « IhaveUved," 
i. e. I have ei^oyed, as they should be enjoyed, the blessings of existence. — 44. 
OccupcUo. A Zeugma occurs in this verb : in the first clause it has the meaning 
of •* to shroud," in the second " to inumine."— 46. Quodcunque retro est, " YHiat- 
erer is gone by."— 47. Diffinget infectumque reddet, " Will he change and 
imdo."^9. S<Bvo lata negotio, &c., " Einilting in her cruel employment, and 
persisting in playing her haughty game." Join pertinax ludere. For the ex- 
pression ludere ludum, see Ter. Eun. III. 5, 38 ; and the corresponding Greek, 
if^ret if£», &c. — 53. Manentem, "While she remains." — 54. Retigno qwr 
dedit, " I resign what she once bestowed." Berigno is here used in the sense 
of retcribo, and the latter is a term borrowed from the Roman law. When 
an individual borrowed a sum of money, the amount received and the bor- 
rower's name were written in the banker's books ; and when the money 
was repaid, another entry was made. Hence icribere nummos " to borrow ;" 
retcrihere, "to pay back." Mea virtute me involoo. The wise man wraps 
himself up in the mantle of his own integrity, and bids defiance to the storms 
and changes of fortune. Sine dote, "Even without a dower."— 57. Non est 
meum, " It is not for me." It is no employment of mine. Thus Flat. Alcib. 
I., «u yitf irri «vi«i7r«y ro iftiv. — 59. Et votis pascitci, " And to strive to bargidn 
by my vows."— 62. Turn, " At such a time as this." Biremis, "a two-oared 
Tosael." r»^i^ ^/xMrM.— 64. Aura gemmtuque Polliu, " Afavooring breese^ 
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CARMEN XXX. 

ExEGi moniraentum aere perenniua^ 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius ; 
Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit dimere, aut inumerabilis 

Annorum series et fuga temporum. 5 

Non omnis moriar ! multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam. Usque ego postera 
Crescam laude recens, dum Capitolium 

Scandet cum tacita Virgine pontifex 

DIcar, qua violens obstrepit Aufidus, 1 

£t qua'pauper aquae Daunus agreslium 

And the twin-brothers Castor and Polluz," sdl. the ^m-mu^m. Caosalt note 
on Ode I. 3, 2. 

Odb XXX.— The poet's presage of immortality It is generally snpposed 

that Horace intended this as a coueliiding piece for his odes, and with this 
opinion the accomit given by Suetonius appears to harmonise, since we are 
informed by this writer, in his life of the poet, that the fourth book of Odes 
was added, after a long interval of time, to the tint three books, by order of 
Augustus. 

1—16. 1. Exegi monmentum, &c., "I have completed a memwial of 
myself more enduring than brass." Compare the beautiftd lines of Ovid, at 
the conclusion of the metamorphoses. Jamque optu eaegi quod nee JovU ira, 
nee ignesy &c.— 2. Regalique titUf ftc, *' And loftier than the regal structuK 
of the pyramids. The highest of the pyramids has the elevation of 425 feet. — 
3. Imber edax, ** The corroding shower." ImpoterUt *' Violent." Comp. 
Epod. XVI. 22 : ruUUtu astri — impotentia. — 4. Irmumerabilit annonim seriet, 
ftc, "The countless series of years, and the flight of ages."— 7. LibUinam. 
Venus Libitina, at Rome, was worshipped as the goddess that presided over 
funerals. When Horace says, that he will escape Libitina, he means the ob- 
livion of the grave. — 7. Utque recent, " Ever fresh," i. e. ever blooming with 
the fresh graces of youth. Aitth. Rather tuque is to be Joined with cretcajn. 
" Ever shall I gain renown in the approbation of posterity." — 6. Dum Capi- 
tolium, &c. Every month, according to Varro, solemn sacrifices were offered 
up in the Capitol. Hence the meaning of tilie poet is, that so long as this 
shall be done, so long will his fame continue. To a Roman, the Capitol seemed 
destined for eternity. Comp. Virg. JEn. IX. 448 : 

Dum domus .£neie Capitol! immobile sazum 
Pater Romanus habebit. 

1 0. Diear. To be Joined in construction with prineepf deduxiue. ** I shall be 
celebrated as the first that brought down," &c. — Aufidm. X very rapid 
stream in Apulia* now the O&nto. — 11. Et qua pauper aqute, fte., "And 
where Daunus, scantily supplied with water, ruled over a rustic population. ** 
The aUusion is stiU to Apulia, and the eatpreesion ^xiufMr aqwe refers to the 
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Regnavit populorum, ex humili potens, 

Princeps J£6\mm carmen ad Italos 
Deduxisse modos. Sume superbiam 
Qiiaesitam mentis, et mihi DelpHca 15 

Lauro ciuge volens> Melpomene, comam* 

summer heats of that country. For JlptUia itself, I>attnu$ its king is inserted by 
the poet. Consult note on Ode I. 22, 13. — 12. Regnavit populomm. An imi- 
tation of the Greek idiom, ^^^c k»£*. Ex humiU poteWt " I, become pevterful 
from a lowly degree." Alluding to the humble origin and subsequent adviinoQ- 
ment of the bard. Antb. The epithet |)o^«m refers rather to his poetical talents 
Thus Od. IV. 8. 26 : potentet votes. Bentley refers Fotentii e» humUi to 
I>aunus, ** qui gentis Dlyrici clarus vir, primus apud Apulos regnum capes- 
sivit, et proinde ex homine privato princeps, ex exule Tyrannus, ex hunUK potent 
est factus. — 13. JEolium carmen. A general allusion to the lyric poets of 
Greece, but containing at the same time a more particular reference to Alcaeus 
and Sappho, both writers in the JEolic dialect. Aitth. Allusion is made not so 
much to the subjects and spirit of the Greek poets, although much of this be 
evidently bornowed, as to their metres, which he adopted. The epithet prin- 
eept is true so far as regards Alcceust but Catullus and Propertius had imitated 
Sappho. — 1 4. Deduxisse. A figure borrowed from the leading down of streams 
to irrigate the adjacent fields. The stream of Lyric verse is drawn down by 
Horace from the heights of Grecian poesy to irrigate and reihresh the humbler 
literature of Rome.^lo. Delphica lauro, '*With ApoUo'sbays."— 16« Folens, 
••Propitiously." 
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CARMEN I. 

AP YENEBEM. 

Intermissa, Venus, diu 

Rursus bella moves. Parce, precor, precor I 
Non sum, qualis eram bonae 

Sub regno Cinarae. Desine, dulcium 

Mater saeva Cupidinum» 6 

Circa lustra decem flectere mollibus 

Jam durum imperils. Abi, 

Quo blandae juvenum te revocant preces. 

Ode I. — The poet, after a long interral of time, gives to the world his fourth 
book of Odes, in compliance with the order of Augustus, and the fcdlowing 
piece is intended as an introductory efhision. The Mother of the Loves is 
entreated to spare one whom age is now claiming for its own, and to tnuosfer 
her empire to a worthier subject, the gay, and youthful, and accomplished 
Maximus. The invocation, however, only shows, and indeed is only meant to 
show, that advancing years had brought with them no change in the feelings 
and habits of tilie bard. 

3 — 36. a. PrcBcor—praeor. Similar is the prayer of Sappho, ksrartfjuti 0% 
\ivtr9fjutt. Bella. Compare Ode III. 26, 2, 3. The construction is, r«ntM/ 
rurmm move* beUa diu intermuta. Bbitt. Borue. Horace appears to inti- 
mate by this epithet, that the affection entertained for him by Cinara, was 
rather pure and disinterested than otherwise. The word is often used in the 
sense of " generous," *' unrapacious." Comp. Tibull. II. 4. 45 : At bofuk, qtus 
nee avarafuitt and Ep. I. ziv. 33 : Quern scu immunem Cinara plaeuiue^ ra- 
wiei, i. e. tidvertut aliot amatorei, erga me bonat. Dulcium. The antithesis is 
between *€toa and dulcium, and between durum and molUbus. *' Tota 
autem imago repetita est ab equitatione ; equis enim 0* aut durum aut moUe 
tribuitur, prout vel SBgre vel fiBcile freno Jlectuniurf reguntur." Orell.— 
5. Cupidinum, called by the Greeks, "E^att and "Ifju^t, by the Latins Jocut 
et Cupido — 6. Circa luttra decem, ftc, *'To bend to thy sway one aged 
about ten lustra, now intractable to thy soft commands." A lustrum em- 
braced a period of five years. Therefore Horace was now 50, and this ode was 
composed a. v. c. 731 .—8. BlaruUBprecei, ** The soothing praym." Bevocant, 
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• 

Tempesrivius in domum 

Paulli, purpurels ales oloribus, 10 

Comissabere Maximi, 

Si torrere jecur quaeris idoneum. 

Namque et nobilis, et decens, 

Et pro sollicitis non tacitus reis, 
Et centum puer artium, 15 

Late signa feret militise tuaB : 

Et, quandoque potentior 

Largi muneribus riserit aemuU, 
Albanos prope te lacus 

Ponet marmoream, sub trabe citrea. 20 

Illic plurima naribus 

" invite thee back from me."—^, Tempet^wu in domunit Sec, " More sea- 
sonably, moving swiftly onward with thy swans of fSsdrest hue, shalt thou go 
to the home of Paulus Maximus, there to revel." The allusion is probably to 
Paulus Fabius Maximus, who was afterwards consul with Quintus JElius 
Tubero, a. v. c. 743. Anth. But the individual here mentioned appears to have 
been the ton of Paul. Fab. Maximus. See below 1. 15, centum pueb artium. 
In domum wmmittabere. The student will note this construction : the ablative 
in domo would imply that the goddess was already there. — 10. Purpureis alet olo- 
ribut. The allusion is to the chariot of Venus, drawn by swans ; and hence the 
term alet, is by a bold and beautiful figure, applied to the goddess herself, mean- 
ing literally " winged." As regards purpureit, it must be remarked that the 
ancients called any strong and vivid colour by the nameof purpi«r«M, because 
that was their richest colour. Thus we have purpurea coma, purpureut ca~ 
piUut, lumen juventa purpureunij &c. Compare Virgil, iEn. I. 691. AIM- 
novanus (El. II. 62.) even goes so far as to apply the term to snow. The 
usage of modem poetry is not dissimilar. Thus Spencer, ** the Morrow next 
appeared with purple hair," and Milton, ** waves hb purple wings." So also 
Gray, *' the bloom of young desire and purple light of love." Commistabere, 
" cum eupidinum oomltatu." — 15. Et centum puer artium, " And a youth of 
an hundred accomplishments." Obbll.— 17. Quandoque, "Whenever." For 
Quandocumque. Potentior, ** More successful than," i. e. triumphing over. 
Largi. MS8. fluctuate between ktrgi, and largi*, Bentley prefers the former, fbr 
the versification will be smoother, and the sense stronger. Largi signifies, 
" liberal," " Prodigal," a person who frequently makes presents. Largit may 
only intimate one present. And thus also the sentiment is rendered more 
poetic ; ** Your rival, although prodigal, has nothing to offer to his mistress bat 
riches, which he carelessly bestows on all. Tou excel him in beauty, nobility, 
and doquence." Orbll. Besides, the adjective should properly unite with the 
nearest, not with the remote substantive. — 19. AOxmot lacu*. Four lakes are 
mentioned in the Alban region. Ist. The Lacus Albanut properly so called. 
2nd. The Lacut Nemorenii*. 3rd. Larghetto, without any particular desig- 
nation. 4th. Lago, aggi Vatte Arieina. — 20. Sub trabe citrea, ** Beneath a 
citron dome." The expression trabe citrea does not refer to the entire roof. 
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Duces tKura, lyraeque et BerecyntlaB 
Delectabere tibias 

Mixtis carminibus, non sine fistala. 

Illic bis pueri die 25 

Numen cum teneris virginibus tuiun 

Laudantes, pcde candido 
In morem Saliiun ter quatient humum. 

Me nee femina, nee puer 

Jam, nee spes animi credula mutui, 30 

Nee certare juvat mero, 

Nee vincire novis tempera floribuS: 

Sed cur, heu, Ligurine, cur 

Manat rara meas lacrima per genas 

Cur facimda parum decoro 35 

Inter verba cadit lingua silentio? 

Noctumis ego somniis 

Jam captum teneo, jam volucrem sequor 
Te per gramina Martii 

Campi, te per aquas, dure, volubiles. 40 



CARMEN II. 

AD lULUM ANTONIUM. 

PiNDABUM quisquis studet aemulari, 

bat merely to that part which fonnedthe centre, where the beams met, and 

irtiichroaeinthefonnof abnekler. An extravagaat tahie was attadied by 

the Komaas to citron wood.— 22. Dttces^ *^ Shalt thoa inhale." BereeytOue. 

Consult note on Ode L 11, 13. — 22. Lyra and Sereeynii4e Uhiegt aredatifes on 

wixtum, as in Epod. IX. 6 : ionante mudum tUm* earmen fyra. — 24. MvMt 

earmimhui, "With the mingled harmony."— 28. Solium. Consnlt note <hi 

Ode L 36, 12. The word is firom the axUectiTe Salku, not the genitive for 

Saiiorum. Orbix. — 30. Spa animi credula mutuif " The eredoloas hope diat 

mutual aifection will be retumed.-^-34. Rara, ** Imperoeptttdy."^35. Oir fa- 

eunda parum decoro, &c. The order ia, curfaeunda lingua cadit inter verba 

parum decoro silentio. A synaphela takes plaoe in decoro, the last syllable ro 

being elided before LUer at the beginning of tibe next line.— 36. Cadit. Cndo 

has here the meaning of '*to fUter."— 36. Silentio. Comp. Virg. JExk. IV. 

74 : Jneipit effeuri mediaque in voce resittit. See also Ep. II. 9. And 

'ils Yhm ya^ rt /3{«%e', lit f** <^if 
Ouiiv \t' 7»if 'AAX» xatf^ti* ykairar» 
Fietyt. — Sappho. 

Ode it.— Th«i Rygambri, Uaipetes, and Tenctheri, who dwelt beyond the 
Shine, having mode frequent Inroads into the Roman territory, Augustus 
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lule, ceratis ope Dsedalea 
Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto. 

Monte deciirrens velut amnis, iml&res 6 

Quern super notas aluere ripas, 
Fervet immensusque ruit profundo 
Findarus ore ; 

Laurea donandus Apollinari, 

Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 10 

proceeded against them, and, by the mere terror of his name, compelled them 
to sue for peace. (Dio Cturiut, 54. 20, vol. 1, p. 760. ed Beimar.) Horace is 
therefore requested by lulus Antonius, the same year in which this event took 
place (a. i;. o. 738), to celebrate in Pindaric strain the successful expedition 
of the emperor, and his expected return to the capital. The poet, however, 
declines the task, and alleges want of talent as an excuse ; but the very 
language in which this plea is conveyed shows how well qualified he was to 
execute the undertaking from which he shrinks. Avth. 

Julius Antonius, to whom the present ode is addressed, was the second son of 
M. Antonius t|ie Triumvh-, by Fulvia, born about a. u. o. 710. He was brought 
up by Octavia, whose daughter Marcella he married. He was honoured with 
the Prsetorship, a. v. c. 741, and the Consulate 744. In 752, he committed a 
gross outrage on the family of Augustus, by committing adultery with Julia. 
Julia was banished, consequently, to the island Pandatexla, and Julius put him- 
self to death by order of Augustus. "lulius Antonius rogaverat Horatium, ut 
scripta Pindari GrsBca hi laudem Caesaris transferet" Schol. 

1—11. 1. Mmulariy "To rival."— 2. ItUe. Is to be pronounced as a dis- 
syllable, yu-le. AiTTH. This unusual cognomen was given to indicate his 
descent, through Julia daughter of L. Cfesar, firom Ascanius, Cm cognomen 
lulo, JEn. I. 267. The name in Horace is a dissyllable, i. e. Ju/«, for t 
is one of the vocalized consonants. Virgil has made the name a trisyllable, 
after the Greek maimer ; here after the Latin, it is a dissyllable. Addresnng 
an individual by his prsenomen marks close intimacy. Ceratit ope Da- 
daleOf " Secured with wax by Dsedalean art." An allusion to the well-known 
fable of Daedalus and Icarus. — 3. Vitreo daturtu, &c., *' Destined to give a 
name to the sparking deep." Vitreo is here rendered by some " azure," but 
incorrectly ; the idea is borrowed firom the sparkling of glass. — 5. Monte, 
** From some mountain." — 5. Amni*. Thus Pindar speaks of his own poetry, 
Olymp. XI. 9 : vv9 i^aftt iXtmfjUfttv "Orcb xvf*» ttttrtucXv^rtv fiw.^S. No- 
tas ripatt "Its accustomed banks." — 7. Fervet immenxutquey &c., "Pindar 
foams, and rushes onward with the vast and deep tide of song." The epithet 
immentut refers to the rich exuberance, and prqfundo ore^ to the sublimity 
of the bard. Fervet^ Ziu^ Thus Longrin, § 48, 5, J IlitZaft »•} i Sa^MAnf M 
fM9, ttUv rcivTCb iirt^XiyMMrt rff f «(£, &c. — Ore prat/undo. The metaphor in amnis 
is still continued — 9. Donandtu. "Deserving of being gifted."— 10. Seu per 
cntdaees. Sec. Horace here proceeds to enumerate the several departments of 
lyric verse, in all of which Pindar stands pre-eminent. These are, 1. Dithy- 
rambics, 3. Picam, or hymns and encomiastic efihuions. Z. Epitiicia(\irmxi») 
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Verba devolvit, nuroerisque fertur 
Lege solutis : 

Seu deos, regesve canit, deorum 
Sanguihem, per quos cecldere justo 
Morte Centauri, cecidit tremendae 15 

Flamma ChimaBrse : 

Sive, quos Elea domum reducit 
Palma coelestes, pugllemve equumve 
Dicit, et centum potiore signis 

Munere donat : 20 

Flebili sponssB juvenemve raptum 

or Bongs of rictory, composed in honour of the conquerors at the public 
games. 4. Epicedia (tirncr,iu») or funeral songs. Time has made fearful 
ravages in these celebrated productions : all that remain to us, with the 
exception of a few fragments, are forty-flye of the iinvUttt «r/bc«T«. — Nova 
verhat '* Strange imagery, and the forms of a novel style." Compare the 
explanation of Mitscherlich : " Compositione, junctura, significatu denique 
innoyata, cum novo orationis habitu atque structura," and also that of 
Ddring: "Nova sententiarum lumina, novo effictas grandironorum verbo- 
rum formulas." Horace alludes to the peculiar license eigoyed by Dlthy- 
rambic poets, and more especially by Pindar, of forming novel compounds, 
introducing novel arrangements in the structure of their sentences, and 
of attaching to terms a boldness of meaning that almost amounts to a 
change of signification. Hence the epithet ** daring" (audaces) applied 
to this species of poetry. Dithyrambics were originally odes in praise of 
Bacchus, and their very ehatsacter shows their oriental origin. Per auda- 
eet. Comp.. ArchiL Frag. 189 : 'ils Atonurwj »vtt»r«s xaXiv ilat^ltu ftikf OTZ» 
ZiOvfttfifiwt Mm 0vy*i^»v9v6iie f^iv^. See also on fiooo, Arist. Fo^t. $. 22. 14 : 
ruD it i*«fjMT»n TV /M» iiwki fd^Xsr^ib k^iiirru roie ZiBv^ifj^MS. — II. Numeris 
lege ioltUit, " In unshackled numbers." Alluding to the privilege, enjoyed by 
Dithyrambic poets, of passing rapidly and at pleasure from one measure to 
another. 

13—32. 13. Seu deotf regesve^ &c. Allu(Ung to the Pseans. The reges^ 
deorum tangmnemf are the heroes of earlier times. i» hi Aiis fiatg-tktiis. Hes. 
Theog. 96. And the reference to the Centaurs and the Chinuera calls up the 
recollection of Theseus, Pirithous, and Bellerophon.— 17. Sive quos Elea, &c. 
Alluding to the Epinicia. — Sive qttot. The construction is, Sive dicit pugHem out 
equum quos Ekea palma nobilitat. The victorious steed was always highly ho- 
noured, whence the epithet calettis. Elea palma, " The Elean palm," i. e. the 
palm won at the Olympic games, on the banks of the Alpheus, in Elis. Consult 
note on Ode, 1. 1, 3. —18. Ccdettet, " Elevated, by his celebration to the skies." 
Equumve. Not only the conquerors at the games, but their horses also, were 
celebrated in song and honoured with statues. Comp. Theocr. XVI. 46 : rifjuif 

Centum potiore lignit, *' Superior to an hundred statues." Alluding to one 
of his lyric einasions. FlebiU, ** Weeping." Taken in an active s^nse. Jiu. 
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Plorat, et vires animumque moresque 
Aureos educit in astra, nigroque 
Invidet Oreo. 

Multa Direaeum levat aura eyenum, 25 

Tendit, Antoni, quotles m altos 
Nubiuin tractus : ego, apis Matinae 
More modoque, 

Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Plurimum, circa nemus uvidique 30 

Tiburis ripas operosa parvus 
Carmina fingo. 

Concines majore Poeta plectro 
Csesarem quandoque tranet feroces 
Per sacrum clivum, merito decorus 35 

Fronde, Sygambros: 

venemoe. Strict Latinlty requires that the enclitic be Joined to the first word 
of a clause, unless that be a monosyUabic preposition. The present is the 
only instance in which Horace deviates from the rule — ^20. Synis. See Find. 
Nem. V. 5 : Ovx kvl^tet^vrairMis ufju\ iitrv* iXutvc-^vrci yt! i^yail^tg-Oett W tturat 
pa6fAii»t '£0^«0r«.— 22. Et vires animumque^ &c., *' And extols his strength, 
courage, and unblemished morals to the stars, and rescues him firom the ob- 
livion of the grave." Literally, " envies dark Orcus the possession of him." — 
25. MuUa DirccBum, "A swelling gale raises on high the DircsBan swan." 
An allusion to the strong, poetic flight ^f Pindar, who, as a native of Thebes 
in neotia, is here styled **Dirc«an," from the fountain of Dirce situate near 
that city, %nd celebrated in the legend of Cadmus. — 27. Ego apis Matins, &c., 
" I, after the hahit and manner of a Hatinian bee." Consult note on Ode I. 
28. 3. j4pis. Thus Leonidas addresses ErinnaaB fAi\i9-9-M....fjtev9-£9 &*Bt» 
iftiTTOfMfetv. Thus also Sophocles was called 'ArBie fJuXXtg'g-a. — 29. Per labo- 
rem plurimum^ " With assiduous toil." Bentley connects plurimum with n«- 
miu. But undoubtedly we unite per plwrimum laborem^ imt» rofw rtkXcv. 
The epithet is here required for labor, net for nemus.— BO. Cotrpentis, i^tx- 
Ttfjuiviis. — 31. Tiburis. Alluding to his villa at Tibur. — 32. Fingo. The 
metaphor is ^ell kept up by this verb, which has peculiar reference to the 
labours of the bee. 

33—^9. 33. Mc^'ore poeta plectrot ** Thou, Antonius, a poet of loftier strain." 
Orellius Joins concines majore pledro, not poetamajorepiedro. Poeta. '* Julus 
Antonius heroieo metro Diomedea( Ai«^Sii«f ) duodecim libros scripsit egrc- 
gios et prosa aliqua ;" Acron.—Bi. Quandoque. For quandoewique.—Z6. Per 
sacrum clivum^ " Along the sacred ascent." AUuding to the Via Sacra, the 
street leading up to the Capitol, and by which processions were conducted to 
that temple. This place is mentioned by no other writer : Fea contends that 
it was an ascen4ii:g portion of tho Sacra ma. -^36. Fronde. AUuding to the 
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Quo nihil majus meliusve tenis 

Fata donaveie, bonique diyi, 

Nee dabunt, quamvis redeant in aurom 

Tempora priscnm 40 

Concines laetosque dies, et Urbis 
Publicum ludum, super impetrato 
Fortis Augusti reditu, forumque 
Litibus orbum. 

Turn meae (si quid loquar audiendum) 45 

Vocis accedet bona pars : et, ** O Sol 
Pulcher, Olaudande," canam, recepto 
Caesare felix. 



I" 



Tuque dum procedis, " lo triumphe !' 

Non semel dicemus, *' lo triumphe !" 50 

laurel crown worn bj commanders -when they tiiamphed. SggamlMntt. The 
Sygambri inhabited at first the southern aide of the Lnpla <xt JJppe, Tbtej 
were afterwards, during the same reign, remoTed by the S(»nans into Gaul, 
and had lands assigned them aloi« the Bhlne. Horace here allndes to them 
before this diange <tf settlement took place. -39. Inaiuntmpriacvm, ** To their 
early gidd," Le. to the happiness cS the golden age. — 42. Publicum ludum, 
"edLtisetiammoneribasgladiatoriis.*' Orkll. — 43. Fonmque Utibut orbtrni, 
** And the fbmm firee from litigation.*' The ooorts of jnstioe were closed at 
Bome not merely in cases of public mourning, bat also of public r^oidng. 
This cessation of business was called Juditium. Forumque orbum. Ck>mp. : 

vfifitf. PDn>. IsTH. lY. 14. 

45. Tian, Allnding to the expected triumphal entry of Augustus. No 
triomidi however, took place, as the emperor avoided one by coming privately 
into the dty. Mea voeit bona part euxedet, " A large portion of my voice 
shall join the general cry." — 46. O tol pulcher, ** O glorious day. —48. Fefix, 
" I, rendered hi^ipy by Caesar's return." Some Commentators refer feUx to 
tol. — 49. Tuque dum procedis, &c , ** And while thou art moving along in the 
train of the victor, we will often raise the shout of triumph ; the whole state 
will raise the shout of triumph." The address is to Antonius, ^^o will 
form part of the triumphal prooenion, while the poet will mingle in with, 
and hdp to swell the acclamations of^ the crowd. With cimUu omnit under- 
stand dieet. For tiquid loquar, Bentley reads, n quid loquor, referring to the 
three books of odes already published by Horace. For Tuque dum procedit, 
Bentley reads It que (sc. Ccetar) dam procedit, remarking that Tuque would 
refer to Antoniut, wiule CsDsar is the important personage. The passage is 
thus explained by Ordlius, who reads Teque, dum procedis ; **triumphus 
h. 1. velut nnminis divini formam induit, quod invocent Romani (prorsos ut 
Epod. IX. 21 : lo triumphe, tu, morarit aureoi currus), et quidem ez eadem 
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Civitas omnis, dabimusque divis 
Tliura benignis. 

Te decern tauri totidemque Taccae, 
Me tener solvet vitulus, relicta 
Matre, qui largis juvenescit herbls 55 ♦ 

In mea vota, 

Fronte curvatos imitatus ignes 
Tertium LunaB referentis ortum, 
Qua notam duxit niveus videri, 

Caetera fulvus. 60 



CARMEN III. 

AD MELPOMENEN. 

QuEM tu, Melpomene, semel 

Nascentem placido lumine videris. 

Ilium non labor Isthmius 

Clarabit pugilem, non equus impiger 

antiquissima formula, qon an continuo rqietita reperetur in carmine Fratrum 
Arvalinm."— 53. Te. Understand solvent^ *' shall free thee from thy yow." 
Alluding to the fnlfllment of vows oflRnred up for the safe return of Augustus. 
55. iMrgis herbitt ''Amid abundant pastures." — 55. Juvenesdtt "paulatim 
fit Juvencus, ut a me immolatus mea vota solvat." Orsll.— 56. In mea vota, 
" For the fulfilment of my tows." — 57. Curvatos ignett " The bending fires 
of the moon when she brings back her third rising," i. e. the crescent of the 
moon when she is three days old. The comparison is between the crescent 
and the horns of the yonng animal. — 59. Qua notam duxit^ &c., '* Snow-white 
to the view where it bears a mark ; as to the rest of its body, of a dun colour." 
The animal is of a dun colour and bears a conspicuous snow-white mark. — 
Compare Shaks. Sonnets, 50 : 

*' Where fed the glory of the herd, a bull 
Snow-white, save twixt his horns one spot there grew ; 
Save that one stain, he was of milky hue." 

Nivew videri. A Gnedsm, the infinitive for the latter supine. Xiuxie IZia-Bai. 

Theoer. Fulvut, {«r0«xf0»«f . 

Ode III.— The bard addresses Mdpomene, as the patroness of lyric verse. 
To her he ascribes his poetic inspiration, to her the honoiu*s which he ei^oys 
among his countrymen ; and to her he now pays the debt of gratitude in this 
beautiful ode. 

1—24. 1. Quem ti*t Melpomenef Sec, "Him, on whom thou, Melpomene, 
mayest have looked vritix a fiivonring eye, at the hour of his nativity. 

** Fair S<deace fivumed not on his humble birth."— Gray. 
3. Labor hthmtUt " The Isthmian contest." The Isthmian are here pot for 
any gamee. — 4. Clarabit pugilem, ** Shall render illustrious as a pugilist."— 5, 
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Curru ducet Achaico 5 

Victorem, neque res bellica Deliis 

Ornatum foliis ducem, 

Quod regum tumidas contuderit minas, 

Ostendet Capitolio ; 

Sed quae Tibur aquae fertile prsefluunt, 10 
Et spissae nemorum comae, 

Fingent -Solio carmine nobilem. 

Romae principis urbium 

Dignatur suboles inter amabiles 
Vatum ponere me choros : 15 

Et jam dente minus mordeor inyido. 

O, testudinis aureae 

Dulcem quae strepitum, Fieri, temperas 
O, mutis quoque piscibus 

Donatura cjcni, si libeat, sonum I 20 

Totum muneris hoc tui est, 

Quod monstror digito praetereuntium 

Romans fidicen lyne : 

Quod spiro et placeo, (si placeo) tuum est, 

Curru jiehaicOf " In a Grecian chariot. " An alluaion to victory in the diariot- 
race. Achaieo^ i. e. ** Grecian." The whole of Greece was now indnded under 
the name Aehaia.^%. Re$ beOica, " Some warlike exploit." Deliii/oUu, " With 
the Dtelian leaves," 1. e. with laurel, which was sacred to ApoUo, whoae natal 
place was the isle of Delos. — 8. Quod regum tumidcut &c., ** For having crushed 
the haughty threats of kings.— 10. Prafluunt. For praterfbauntt "flow by." 
The common text has jMt^uun^, "flow through." Consult, as regards Tibur 
and the Anio, the note on Ode 1. 7, 13 — 12. Fingent JEolio^ &c. The idea meant 
to be conveyed is this, that the beautiful scenery around Tibur, and the peao^iil 
leisure there ei\}x)yed, will enable the poet to cultivate his lyric powers with so 
much success as, under the favouring influence ofthe Muse, to elicit the admi- 
ration both of the present and coming age. As regards the expression JEiMo 
eamuney aonsult note on Ode III. 30. 13. — 13. Roma, principis urbium^ &c., " The 
offspring of Rome, quean of cities," By the " Offspring of Rome," are meant 
the Romans themselves. — 16. Mordeor. Comp. Find. Pyth. II. d3: i^xoe 
itiithf x»»ety»fi»v. — 17. testudinis auretty &0, " O Muse, that rulest the 
sweet melody ofthe golden shell." Consult notes on Odes III. 4. 40, and I, 
10. 6.— 19. Mutis piscibtu, (XX«7«« txOut. Hes. Arr. 212. — 20. Ci/nci sonum. 
" The melody of the dying swan." Consult note on Ode I. 6. 2. — The first 
syllable in Cpnci is short here.— 22. Quod monstror^ " That I am pointed out." 

Comp. ** At pulchrum est digito monstrari, et dicier, hio est." Pers. I. 20 

2a. Bomante fidieen lyrce, " As the minstrel of the Roman lyre." — 24. Quod 
spiro, » That I feel poetic inspiration." Spiro, " Am inspired." ** Non sig- 
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CABMEN IV. 

DBUSI LAUDES. 

QuALEM ministrum fulminis alitem, 
Cui rex deorum regnum in aves vagas 
Permisit, expertus fidelem 
Jupiter in Ganymede flavo, 

Olim juventas et patrius vigor 5 

idficat quod viw, ut quidam yoliint ; sed : quod inapiratua sum a Musa." 
Orbll. Thua also Do^ring, " Quod lyrid po^tae me agit spiritus." 

Ode IY. — The Raeti and Vindelid having made frequent inroads into the 
Roman territory, Aus^istus resolved to inflict a signal chastisement on th^e 
barbarous tribes. For this purpose, Drusus Nero, then only twenty-three years 
of age, a son of Tiberius Nero and Livia, and a step-son consequently of the 
emperor, was sent against them with an army. The expedition proved emi- 
nently successful. The young prince, in the very first battle, defeated the Rseti 
at the Tridentine Alps, and afterwards in eoiOui^ctlon ^^^ his brother Tibe- 
rius, whom Augustus had sent to the war, met with the same good fortune 
against the Vindelici, united with the remnant of the Rati and with others of 
their allies. (Compare Dio CeusitUt 64. 22 ; Fell. Paterc. 2. 95.) Horace, being 
ordered by Augustus ( Sueton. Vit. Horat.) to celebrate these two victories 
in song, composed the present ode in honour of Drusus, and the fourteenth 
of this same book in praise of Tiberius. The piece we are now considering 
consists of three divisions. In the first, the valour of Drusus is the theme, 
and he is compared by the poet to a young eagle and lion. In the second, 
Augustus is extolled for his paternal care of the two princes, and for the correct 
culture bestowed upon them. In the third, the praises of the Claudian line 
are sung, and mention is made of C. Claudius Nero, the conquerer of Hasdru- 
bal, after the victory achieved by whom, over the brother of Hannibal, Fortune 
again smiled propitious on the arms of Rome. 

1 — ^21. 1. Qualem nUmatrum^ &c. The order of construction is as follows : 
QudUm oUmjuverUcu et patritu vigor proptUit nido inscium laborum alitem 
ndnUtrum fulminis, cui Jvpiter^ rex deorum^ pernUnt regnum in vagas aves, 
expertus (eum) fidelem inflaoo Ganymede^ venti, vemisque nimbis jam remotis, 
docuere paventem insolitos nisus ; mox vividus impetus, 8cc. — (talem) VindeUci 
videre Drusum gerentem beUa sub Bcetis Alpibus. — " As at first, the fire o. 
youth and hereditary vigour have impelled from the nest, still ignorant of 
toils, the bird, the thunder-bearer, to whom Jove, the king of gods, has as- 
signed dominion over the wandering fowls of the idr, having found him faith - 
tvA. in the case of the golden-haired Ganymede, and the winds of spring, the 
storms of winter lieing now removed, have taught him, still timorous, unusual 
danngs; presently a fieree impulse, &c. — Such did the Yindelici behold 
Drusus waging war at the foot of the Raetian Alps." — Alitem. Alluding to 
the eagle. The ancients believed that this bird was never injured by lightning, 
and they therefore made it the thunder-bearer of Jove. Comp. Plin. X. 
3, 4, ** Negant uuquam solam banc alitem exanimatam fulmine ; ideo armige- 
nun Jovis eonsuetudo Judieavit,"— Olim is frequentlv used to indicate iiidefi- 
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Nido laborum propolit inscium : 
Yemisque jam nimbis remotis9 
InsoUtos docuere nisua 

Venti paventem : mox in ovilia 
Demisit hostem vividus impetus : 10 

Nimc in reluctantes dracones- 
Egit amor dapis atque pugnae : 

Qualemye laetis caprea pascuis 
Intenta, fulvse matris ab ubere 

Jam lacte depnlsimi leonem, 1 5 

Dente novo peritura, vidit : 

Videre Rsetis bella sub Alpibus 
Drusum gerentem Vindelici : quibus 

nite time. See Epod. m. I ; Sat. I. 1, 25 ; Epp. L 10, 42 ; Virg. JEa, Vm. 
391. Begnum avet. Comgare : 

\ ^CX*" MnSt fuy»9 aStnt. — Fl5D. I$th.f I. 6, 7. 

Ganymede JlavOf i.e. 

Vemit. In Italy, the spring is commonly wet and rainy. Comp. Virg. Georg. I. 
313 ; Juv. Sat. IV. 87 ; Georg. III. 429, wherefore Bentley reads Femii, which 
we have adopted, for oemi.— 12. Amor dapis atqueptigrue, " A desire for food 
and fight." — 14. Fulote matris od uberet &c. ** A lion Just weaned from the dng 
of its tawny dam." — Lacte depulsumt inrsyaXebKria^itrtc. — 16. Dente novo pe- 
rituntf *' Doomed to perish by its early fiuig." — 17. Ratis Alpibus. The R»tiaa 
Alps extended firom the St. Oothard, whose nmnerous peaks bore the name oi 
Adula, to Mount Brenner in the Tyrol. Videre Rtetis^ &c., " The Vindelici 
beheld Drusus conducting warfiare beneath the BhsBtian Alps." The Romans 
first attacked the Boti ; after their conquest, they assailed the Vinddici. — 
18. Vindelici. The country of the Vindelici extended from the Lacns Bri> 
gantinus (Lake of Constance) to the Danube, while the lower part of the 
jEnus, or Inn, seperated it from Noricnm. Ante. The Vindelici dwelt 
between the Danube, the iEnus, and the Lacus Brigantinus ; the R»ti ex- 
tended from their frontiers even to Italy, above Comus and Verona, being 
bounded on the one side by the Rhine and Tidnus, on the other by the Flavus. 
Both nations were numerous, fierce, and difficult to be subdued, partly from 
their indomitable courage, and partly from their situation. At different 
periods they had made incursions into Italy, by which fh^ gained large booty, 
and made numerous captives, whom {hey used witib great severity. Augustus 
A.u.c. 739, sent Drusus, then qunstor, against them. This commander met 
and routed them at the Tridentine Alps, and obtained thus the Protorian 
insignia. But these nations, thus routed from Italy, pressed down upon Gaul, 
and accordingly Tiberius Nero was dispatched against them, as an assistant 
to Drusus. These two generals, after numerous engagements, wholly subdnad 
them within one summer. The territory of the Bseti and Vindelici was 
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Mos unde deductus per omne 

Tempus Amozoma securi 20 

Dextras obarmet, quaerere distuli : 
Nee scire fas est omnia : sed diu 
Lateque victrices catervss, 
Gonsiliis juvenis revictae, 

Sensere, quid mens rite, quid indoles, 25 

Nutrita &ustis sub penetralibus, 
Posset, quid Augusti patemus 
In pueros animus Nerones. 

Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis ; 
Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum 30 

Virtus : neque imbeUem feroces 
Progenerant aquilae columbam. 

aimoEed to the Boman territory, under the name of pravincia Ratio. To 
celebrate this rictory, Horace composed this, and the fourteenth ode of this 
book, the former chiefly in praise of Drusns, the lattet in honour of Tiberius. 
Quibtu mot unde dedttctiu, &c., ** To whom from what source the custom be 
derived, which through erery age, arms thdr right hands against the foe with 
an Amazonian battle-axe, I have omitted to enquire." The awkwardness of 
the whole clause, from qtdbut to omrUa^ has caused it to be suspected as an 

interpolation : Anthon has therefore placed the whole within brackets 20. 

Amazonia securi. The Amaaonian battle-axe was a double one, that is, 
beside its edge it had a sharp projection, like a spike, on the top. Amaxonia. 
The Yindelid, had adopted this wei^n from the Amazons, as being of their 
lineage. See Serv. ad JEn. I. 244, or, on being conquered and expeUed from 
their country by them — 21. Obarmet. The verb odarmo means "to arm 
against another.** A word formed by Horace on the analogy of obfirmare. 

24—36. 24. ContUiu Juvenis remetOy ** Subdued in their turn Iqr the skilful ope- 
rations of a youthful warrior." Consult introductory remarks.— 25. Sensere^ 
quid mensy ftc, ** Felt, what a mind, what a disposition, duly nurtured beneath 
an auspidous roo^ what the paternal affection of Augustus towards the young 
Neros, could." &e. The Vindelici at first beheld Drusus waging war on the 
Rnti, now they fhemselTes were destined to/ee/ the prowess both of Drusus and 
Tiberius^ and to experience the force of those talents wMch had been so 
happily nurtured beneath the roof of Augustus. Afenr, refers to intelligence, 
prudence, sagacity ; Indoles^ to clemency, fortitude, and honor. — 29. Fortes 
creantur Jbrtibus. The epithet >!>rfu appears to be used here in allusion to the 
meaning of the term Veroy which was of Sabine origin, and signified *' cou- 
rage,*' ** fixinness of soul." Comp. ctyaBit V iyiffr* ^ct rt f v»«u i{ ityatQm. 
Plato ; and our own Shakspere, Cymb. : 

O worthiness of nature ! breed of greatness ! 
Cowards fiather cowards, and base things slie the base. 

The expre8sion./brti&ttf et bonis is common in Latin, and should by no means 
be separated. See Epp. I. 9. ; AuL Gell. XV. 2. ; Cic. Ep. Fam. Ill U 
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Doctrina sed vim promovet insitara, 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant 

Utcimque defecere mores, 35 

Indecorant bene nata culpae. 

Quid debeas, o Roma, Neronibus, 
Testis Metaurum flumen, et Hasdrubal 
Devictus, et pulcber ftigatis 

Hie dies Latio tenebriy 40 

Qui primus alma risit adorei^ 
Dims per urbes Afer ut Italas, 
Ceu flamma per taedas, vel Eurus 
Per Siculas equitavit undas. 

30. Patrum tfirtutt "The spirit of their sires." — 33. Doctrina ted vim, &c. 
The poet, after conceding to the young Neros the possession of hereditary 
virtues and abilities, insists upon the necessity of proper culture to guide 
those powers into the path of usefulness, and hence the fostering care of 
Augustus is made indirectly the thaae of praise. The whole stanza may be 
translated as follows : " But it is education that improves the powers implanted 
in us by nature, and it is good culture that strengthens the heart -. when- 
ever moral principles are wanting, vices degrade the fair endowments of 
natnre." — 36. Bene nata, rit tuf vff. 

37 — 64. 37. Quid debeas, Roma Neronibtu, tec. We now enter on the 
third division of the poem, the praise of the Claudian line, and the poet carries 
us back to the days of the second Punic war, and to the victory achieved by 
C. Clandius Nero over the brother of Hannibal. — 38. Metaurum fluTnen. The 
term Metaurum is here taken as an adjective. The Metaurus, new Metro, a 
river of Umbria, emptying into the Adriatic, was rendered memorable by the 
victory gained over ^sdrubal by the consuls C. Claudius Nero and 31. Livius 
Salinator. The chief merit of the victory was due to Claudius Nero, for his 
bold and decisive movement in marching to Join Livius. — 39. Pukher iUe 
diet, " That glorious day." Pulcher may also be Joined in construction with 
Latio, "rising fair on Latium." According to the first mode of interpre- 
tation, however, Latio is an ablative, tenebrig fugato Latio, "when darkness 
was dispelled from Latium." — 41. Primiu. Hannibal had been vanquished 
by M. Marcellus at Nola, 529. This victory bears date 547, but Horace was 
a courtier, and through flattery towards Dmsus, represents the victory ol 
his ancestor Nero, as the first in importance. We must not require the 
strict acuracy of an historian in Lyric poetry. Adorea. Used here in the 
sense of victoria. It properly means a distribution of com to an army, after 
gaining a victory. Adorea, ^ kxi rtv itdXifsM 9«S», Gloss. The thema is, 
odor — spelt. — 42. Ut, « ex quo. Dirut per urbit, &c., " Since the dire son of 
Afric sped his way through the Italian cities, as the flame does throagh the 
pines, or the south-east wind over the Sicilian waters." By Ut ut Afer Hanni- 
bal is meant Compare Eurip. Fhssn. 220: 

IirirtCftifTtf, iv »vf»fS 
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Post hoc secundis iisque laboribus 45 

Romana pubes crevit, et impio 
Vastata Poenonua tumultu 
Fana deos babuere rectos : 

Dixitque tandem perfidus Hannibal : 
" Cervi, luponim praeda rapacium, 50 

Sectamur \iltro, quos opimus 

Fallere et effugere est triumphus. 

Gens, quae cremato fortis ab Ilio 
Jactata Tuscis aequoribus, sacra, 

Natosque maturosque patres 55 

Pertulit Ausonias ad urbesj 

Dims ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 
Nigrse feraci frondis in Algido, 
Per damna, per caedes ab ipso 

Ducit opes animumque ferro. 60 

Non Hydra secto corpore firmior 
Vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem : 
Monstrumve submisere Colchi 
Majus, Ecbioniaeve Thebae. 

45. Laboribus. Equivalent here to prcdUt. — 46. Impi9t amongst others, they 
had violated the temple of Feronia, — 48. Deot habuere rectos, " Had their gods 
again erect." Allading to a general renewing of sacred rites, which had been 
interrupted by the disasters of war. — 60. Cervi, ** Like stags." — 51. Quos opi- 
mus fcUlere, &c., " Whom to elude by flight is a glorious triumph." The ex- 
pression Jcdlere c< effugere may be compared with the Greek idiom ketSotrett 
ftOyuf, of which it is probably an imitation. Sectamur vUro, " Csco impetu 
abrepti eos aggredhnur." Orbxx — 53. Qua cremato fortis, &c., ** Which 
bravely bore firom Ilium reduced to ashes." — 57. Tonset, ** Shorn of its 
branchea." — 58. Nigra feraci frondis, ftc, *'0n Algidus abounding with 
thick foliage." Consult note on Ode I. 21. 6. Nigra. Thus Ai<ni«« S» /ttkaf*,- 
^XkMs xfvfMit. Find. Pyth. 1. 26. '* Etenim e longinquo virides montes 
nigri videntur." Orbll. — 62. Vind dolentem, "Apprehensive of being over- 
come." AifTH. It rathers means, "Indignant at being overcome," as he 
would have been, but for the asristance oi lolas — 63. Colchi. Alluding to the 
dragon that guarded the golden fleece."— 64. Echioniaw Theha, " Or Echio- 
nian Thebes." Echion was one of the number of those that sprung from 
the teeth of the dragon when sown by Cadmus, and one of the five that 
survived the conflict. Having aided Cadmua in building Thebes, he received 
from that prince his daughtor Agave. 

-SL 3 
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Merses profundo, pulchrior evenit 65 

Luctere, multa proruet integrum 
Cum laude victorem, geretque 
ProBlia conjugibus loquenda. 

Karthagiiii jam non ego nuntios 
Mittam superbos : occidit, occidit 70 

Spes omnis et fortuna nostri 
Nominis, Hasdrubale interempto. 

Nil Claudiae non perficient manus : 
Quas et benigno numine Jupiter 

Defendit, et curae sagaces 75 

Expediimt per acuta belli. 



CARMEN V. 

AD AUGUSTUM. 

Divis orte bonis, optime Romulae 
Custos gentis, abes jam nimhim diu : 

65—74. 65. PtUchrior evenU^ ** It comes forth more glorious than before/'— 
65. Orbix. reads Exiet^ an Archaism for exibU. — 66. iTUegrunif ** ffitherto firm 
in strength." — 68. Conjugibus hquendoj " To be made a theme of lamentation 
to widowed wives. literally *' to be talked of by wives." Some prefer eon- 
jugibus as a dativcr The meaning will then be, " to be related by the victors 
to their wives/' i. e. after they have returned from the war.— 70. Occidit^ 
oeddit, &c., ''Fallen, fisllen is all our hope." — ^73. Nil CiauduB non perficient 
manutt " Thoe is nothing now which the prowess of the Claudlan line will 
not effect," i. e. Rome may now hope for everything from the prowess of the 
Claudii. We cannot but admire the singular felicity that marks the concluding 
stanza of this beautiAil ode. The ftiture glories of the Clandian house are 
predicted by the bitterest enemy of Rome, and our attention is thus recalled 
to the young Neros, and the martial exploits which had already distin- 
guished their career.— 74. Quou et ben^no numine^ ftc, '* Since Jove defends 
them by his benign protection, and sagacity and prudence conduct them 
safely through the dangers of war." 

Odb v.— Addressed to Augustus, long absent from his capital, and invoking 
his return. Augustus returned to Rome, early a.vj.c. 741, having settled all 
matters in Germany, Gaul, and Spain, and having left Drusus in the former 
region. *' Totnm carmen miram quandam tranquillitatem et certym felici- 
tatis aensum splrat." Obeli.. 

1—24. 1. Divis orte bonis, " Sprung from propitious deities." Alluding 
to the divine origin of the Julian line. Thus Anthon. But Oetavius wa« 
not thus lineally descended : the words rather mean, ** bom, by the influence of 
propitious deities," who designed him as ruler for Bomer-.2. Abes jam ni- 
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Maturum reditum pollicitus Patrum 
Sanctus consiUo, redi. 

Lucem redde tuss, dux bone, patriae : 5 

Instar veris enim vultus ubi tuus 
Affiilsit populo, gratior it dies, 
£t soles melius nitent. 

Ut mater juvenem, quem Notus invido 
Flatu Carpathii trans maris aequora 10 

Cunctantem spatio longius annuo 
Dulci distinet a domo, 

Votis ominibusque et precibus vocat, 
Curvo nee faciem littore demovet : 
Sic desideriis iota fidelibus 15 

Quserit patria Csesarem. 

Tutus bos etenim rura perambulat : 
Nutrit rura Ceres, almaque Faustitas ; 

nUumdiu, " Already too long art thou abeent from us.'* Augustus remained 
absent from his CH>ital for the space of nearly three years, being occupied 
with settling the aflUrs of Gaul, from September a.v.c. 738, to February 741 — 
6. Lttoem redde ttue, &c., "Auspicious prince, restore the light of thy pre- 
sence to thy country.** Jrutar verit. Compare : 

SaXxte fuf iv x**M**" ^ft-tifut /*sX«*f. — ^sca. Aoam. 992. 
8. Et toleM meUtu nitent^ " And the beams of the sun shine forth with purer 
splendour. — Invido, This reading is defended by Bentley, against the emen- 
dation of Torrentius, uvido, which latter is an epitheton corutaru of Notiu^ and 
adds no poetical idea, which Invido does. — 10. Carpathii marts. Consult note 
on Ode 1. 35. 8. — 11. Cunctantem tpatto^ &e., ** Delaying longer than the annual 
period of his stay. ** Intra quod mercatores ez Italia in Ariam navigare atque 
redire solebant." Obell. Join cunctantem trant mare, not, tUtHnet trans 
mare. — 12. Vocat, ** Invokes the return of." — 16. Desideriis icta fiddibtis 
" Pierced with faithfbl regrets." Thus iEsch. Agam. 663 : ifti^u mirXtiyfju- 
vf.—n. Etenim. Equiralent to M»i yitf, ** And no wonder she does so, for," 
tec— Rura. Anthon*s text has tuta. But Horace designedly dwells upon 
the theme of agricultural occupations, and repeats the term. Augustus 
beliered that only by such peaoeAil arts could the safety of the country, after 
its long distractions, be restored. Nutrit rura. Ilius Sil. XII. 327 : arva . . . 
Cereris nutrita fixvore. Benttey otjecting to the repetlon of rwra — rura, and 
also to the phrase nutrit rura (which he asserts to mean " making larger the 
fields of scanty sise"), reads nuMt farra Ceres.—\%. Almaque Faustitas, 
" And the benign fikvour of heaven," i. e. benignant prosperity.— Foto^ita/, 
** Dea gregnum prssses." Fobozix. rather " nove FeUdtas dicta." Schol. 
The word is an &wt^ ktyifUfw. — The blessings of peace, here described, are 
all the frtiits of the rule of Augustus » aad hence in translating, we may in-' 
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Pacatum volitant per mare navitae : 

Culpari metuit Fides : * 20 

Nullia polluitur casta domus stupris : 
Mos et lex maculosum edomuit ne&s : 
Laudantur simili prole puerperae : 

Culpam Poena premit comes. 

Qujs Parthum paveat ? qtus gelidum Scythen ? 
Quis, Germania quos horrida parturit 26 

Fetus, incolumi Caesare ? quis ferae 
Bellimi curet Iberiae ? 

■•rt after etenim the wcmb **by thy guardian care.'* 19. FoRiani, "FUi 

swiftly," Le. are Impeded in their progren by no fear of an enemy. Pacatum^ 
**a piratia." Ouox — 20. Culpari metuU fides, "Good fUth dirinka from 
the impntotion 'of blame."— 21. HuOis poUmtur, &c. Alluding t« the Lex 
JuUa ** de AduUerio," paased by Augvatus, and his other regidationa against 
the immoraUty and lioentiousneas which had been the oider of the day. — 22. 
Mot et lex maeulotum, &c., « Purer morals and the penalties of the law have 
brought foul guilt to sn^ection.*' Augustus was inrested by the senate re- 
peatedly for five years with the office and title of Magidro morum. Mot H 
lex. This passage is adduced I7 Tate, to prore that a considerable interval 
elapsed between thepublicationof the 3rd and the 4th booin. See Od. IIL 34: 
Quid leges varue sine moribus prqfitere. Stupris^ appears to refer ad adulteria 
et rirgines ritiatas : Maadosum, to certain enactmenU of the Lex Scafdia.—^ 

23. SindU prole, *'For an offspring like the husband." This was esteemed 
a source of praise in Greece also at an early period. Thes. Hes. %^\ 232 : 
TJxrwrif Zl yvfmixu iuKSra nxtst y«»i7rjv. See Martial VI. 27. 3 : 

Est tibi, quae patrii signatur imagine vultua, 
Testis matemie nata pudidtla. 

24. Culpam Poena premit comes, " Punishment presses upon guilt as its con- 
stant companion." 

25—38. 25. Quis Parthum paveat, &g. The idea intended to be conreyed 
is this : The valour and power of Augustus have triun^hed over the Farthians, 
the Scythians, the Germans, and the Cantabri; what have we, therrfore, now 
to dread? As regards the Parthians, consult notes on Ode I 26. 3; and in. 
5. 3. Gelidum Scythen, *' The Scythian, the tenant of the North." By the 
Scythians are meant the barbarous tribes in the vicinity of the Danube, but 
more particularly the Oeloni. Their inroads had been checked by Lentulus, 
the nontenant of Augustus — 26. Qxiis, Germania quos horrida, 8cc., " Who, 
the broods that horrid Germany brings forth." The epithet horrida has 
reference in fset, to the wild and savage appearance, and the great stature, 
of the ancient Germans. It contains an allusion also to the wild nature of 
the country, and the severity of the climate. Thus Tacit. Germ. $ 2 : infor- 
mem territ, asperam eeelo, tristem cuUu, adspectuque / and Epod. XVI. 7 : Fera 
earuleapube — ^27. Fera.. ..Iberia, i. e. The Cantabri, who after lengthened 
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Condit quisque diem collibus in suis, 
Et vitem viauas ducit ad arbores : 30 

Hinc ad vina venit laetus, et alteris 
Te mensis adhibet deum : 

Te miilta prece, te prosequitur mero 
Defuso patens : et Laribus tuum 
Miscet nomen, uti Graecia Castoris 35 

£t magni memor Herculis. 

Longas o utinam, dux bone, ferias 
Prestos Hesperiffi I dicimus integro 
Sicci mane die, dicimus uvidi, 

Quum Sol Oceano subest. 40 



warfare, were finally subdued, A.n.c. 734.-29. Condit quuque dieniy &c., " Each 
cne closes the day on his own hills." Under the auspicious reign of Augustus, 
•11 is peace ; no war calls off the yine^lresser firom his vineyard, or the hus- 
bandman from his fields. Condit. Thus Yirg. Ed. IX. 51 : Sape ego Umgo* 
cantando puerum memini me condere tola ; and Callim. Epigr. 2 : i^^eiKis 
k/M^in^te "HA/«» f» Xifxv xtrtivfetfut. — 30. Vidiuu ad arborett "To the 
widowed trees." A beautiful allusion to the check given to agriculture by 
the civil wars.— 31. Et alteris te mensUf Sec, *' And at the second table invokes 
thee as a god." The ccena of the Romans usually consisted of two parts, 
the menta primoy or first course, composed of different kinds of meat, and 
the mema teeunda or altera^ second course, consisting of fruits and sweet- 
meats. The wine was set down on the table with the dessert, and, before 
they began drinking, libations were poured out to the gods. This, by a decree 
of the senate, was done also in honour of Augustus, after the battle of Ac- 
tium. — 33. ProtequituTy " He worships." — 34. Et Laribtu tuum^ &c., "And 
blends thy protecting name with that of the Lares, as gratefcd Greece does 
those of Castor and the mighty Hercules." The Lares here alluded to are 
the Lares PuMici, or Dii Patri, supposed by some to be identical with the 
Penates. That the Romans did so is an historical fact. Thus Dio 51 . 19 : 'Er 
r«7( fvrfiriMf »vx '^ri t»7s Ktivtle, a\k» xtti role tiiMg wiffcte »vrS sTitiup 
ixiXtufetff U n rtvs Cfjuvtvt tturh ({ ^r»u r«7f 9i»ie iyy^Afi^tki. Another con- 
struction has been proposed, scil. 6r»cia memor Castoris, &c., miscuit nomen 
(eorum), which is wholly nnpoetical, although approved of by Orellius, who 
remarks, " Horatius tria vocabula disponere ita solet, ut regens nomen in 
medio loco positum reliquis duobus cingatur." Compare Od. I. 14. 12 ; X. 
17. 21 ; XYIII. 12, 24, &c. For Nomen Bentley proposes numen — 37. Lon- 
gas 6 utinamt &c., " Auspicious prince, mayest thou afford long festal days 
to Italy," i. e. long mayest thou rule over us.— 38. Dieimtu integroy ftc, 
"For this we pray, in sober mood, at early dawn, while the day is still 
entire; for this we pray, moistened with the Juice of the grape, when the sun 
is sunk beneath the ocean." Integer dies is a day of which no part has as 
yet been used. Uvidi»^i,3^ty/MP»*. See note Geor. 1. 418. 
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« 

CARMEN VI. 

AD APOLUNEM. 

Dive, quern proles Niobasa magnae 
Vindicem linguae, Tityosque raptor 
Sensit, et Trojae prope victor aUae 
Phthius Achilles, 

Castens major, tibi miles impar ; 5 

Filius quamquam Thetidos marinae 
Dardanas turres quateret tremenda 
Cuspide pugnax. 

Sle, mordaci velut icta ferro 

Ode VI. — The poet, bdng ordered hj Augostuv to prepare a hymn for the 
approaching Secnlar celebration, composes the present ode as a sort of prelude, 
and entreats Apollo that his powers may prore adequate to the task enjoined 
upon him. Bentley places the Carmen tecuUvre befokk the fourth book of Odes ; 
yet at the IGth verse C. S. he says this present ode is *' quasi pn^ktio et com- 
mendatio carminis saBCularis." From the nature of that poem it must have been 
separate^ published in the year (b.c. 17) assigned to the celebration of theZ>u<b' 
Saetdaret, whereas the fourth book of Odes, from the peculiarity of its consti- 
tuent parts, could not be coUectively published till some two or three years after 
that date. Tate. The reason of this ode's insertion here is well given by Ges- 
ner, " mihi sic videbatur, cum semel placuisset novum edere librum, in enm 
conjectum esse quidquid ad manus erat." " U^—ifAin hoc ortum est ex justa 
quadam auperbia et sul fidncia, qua po£ta efiferebatur, ex quo tempore vir- 
tutem poetieam suam, et artem cum a primoribus viris, tam ab ipso Augusto 
ita comprobatam esse intdligerat, ut ex permagno poStarum illius setatis 
greg^ solus haberetur ^gnus, quiin solemniludorum saculariumcelebratione 
hymnum in Apollinem et Dianam oomponeret." Fbakke. ** Qoapropter hie 
quoque duo Ula numina oelebrat.'* Obbix. 

1—23.* MagrtavinSicemlinguttt "The avenger <A an arrogant tongue." 
Alluding to the boastful pretensions of mobe, in relation to her ofbpring. 
Lingua^ Comp. Theog^ 159 : M4ir«n, «^f »*, ky^m.Hm* Isrof /Myrn ; and Soph. 
Antig. 127 : Ztve y»i fMy&Xne yXi^g^ nifjur^vf vrmx^etifu. — 2. Tityosqtte 
raptor. Compare Ode II. 14 8.-3. Semite "Felt to be." Supply t^sie. Tnjtj^e 
prope victor alUe. Alluding to his having slain Hector, the main support of 
Troy.-~4. Phihiiu AcMUet. The son of Thetis, according to Homer (H. 22. 
359.) was to fiill by the hands of Paris and Phcebus. Yirgil, however, makes 
him to have been slain by Paris. — 5. Cteterit major y tibi miles impar ^ "A 
warrior superior to the rest of the Greeks, but an unequal match for thee." 
Compare D. ^ • 358 : 

^#<cv^M rvf, fM^ T«i Ti 0f»» fA^ififAa yitet/uuu 
"H.fjtari rS, 'in xif n II»fst x»t ^«7/3«f A^iWatf 

•6. Pugnax, &e. Jcinpi^tuu cutpide, not etupide qttateret.—7. Mordaei ferro, 
** By the biting steel," i.e. the sharp-cutting axe. Comp. Eurip. CycL 404 : rs^ 
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Pinus, aut irapulsa cupressus Euro, 10 

Procidit late posuitque colluin in 
Pulvere Teucro. 

Hie non, inclusus equo Minervae 
Sacra mentito, male feriatos 
Troas et lastam Priami choreis 15 

Falleret aulam ; 

Sed palam captis gravis, heu nefas ! hcu ! 
Nescios fari pueros Achivis 
Ureret flammis, etiam latentem 

Matris in alvo : 20 

Ni, tuis flexus Venerisque gratae 
Vocibus, divum pater adnmsset 
Bebus ^neae potiore ductos 
Alite muros. 

Aixien yftiOiH.^lO. ImputiOt' ** OreribTOwn"— 11. ProcitUt late^ mut» /Aiyxf 
fMycbXttrri. Od. at. 39. Fotuitquet *'And reclined." — 13. lUe noti^ inclitnu. See, 
The poet means that, if Achilles had lired, the Greeks would not have.been re- 
duced to the dishonourable necessity of employing the stratagem of the wooden 
horse, but would have taken the city in open fight. Equo Minerva sacra mentUo, 
" In the horse that belied the worship of Minerra," i. e. which was falsely pre- 
tended to hare been an offering to the goddess. " Quem simulamnt Graci 
a se constructum esse, ut Ilfinenram propter Palladii raptum iratam place- 
rent." Oreli. Comp. Virg. £n. II. 17: Votum pro reditu simtdant.-^lA. 
Male feriatos, " Giving loose to festivity in vi evil hour." — 6. Fatteret. For 
*(tfdUs$et. So, in the 18th Terse, tareret for ussisset. Falleret, " dam irru- 
pisset in regiam." Orxll. — 17. Palam gravis, ** Openly terrible," i.e. "in 
open warfare." For captis Buttman proposed captor, a word scarcely Latin, 
and only found in Anthol. 5. 162. From the variation of MSS., Bentley sup- 
poses a dissyllable to have fUlen out of the verse, which has been variously sup- 
plied by the Librarii, e. g. captis, captos, victor i the latter, he thinks, may 
probably be the correct reading, comparing Virg. Creor. ni. 83 : Dum gravis 
aut hos, Aut hos versa ftiga tfictor dare terga subegit. — 18. Nescios fari infan~ 
tes. An imitation of the Greek form, f^irt» rixta. Comp. Psalm. 137 — 9. 
Latentem. The singular is designedly used, "Latentem quemque."—Beniiej, 
also, prefers Latentem to latentes, quoting, H. C* 58 : 

21. Victus. "Swayed." Bent from his purpose.-^22. Vocibtu, "Entreaties." 
Adnmsset, *' Granted." — 23. Potiore ductos aUte, " Searel under more Cavout- 
able auspices." For ductos comp. .£n. I. 423 ! pars dueere muros, and the 
Greek use of xXminut x^^*^*** f** ^*t tmxm iX«}X^9«T* U9» »»} Ifdbt. The 
explanation of Mitscherlich is too artificial, " fossa ducta locum exstroendo 
muro describere^ quod ipsum auspicate fiebat." 
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Doctor Argivae fidicen Thaliae, 25 

Phoebe, qm Xantho lavis amne crines, 
DauniaB defende decus CamoBnas, 
Levis Agyieu. 

Spiritum Phoebus mihi, Phoebus artem 
Canninis, nomenque dedit poetae. 30 

Virginum primae, puerique claris 
Patribus ord, 

Delias tutela deae, fugaces 

25—39. 25. Doctor Argivae 8tc., ** God of the lyre, insfeructor of the Grecian 
muse." Thalia is here equivalent to Mutte lyrical and Apollo is invoked as 
the deity who taught the Greeks to excel in lyric numbers. Do<^or^xH*^*~ 
img'x»Xf, or, as Apollo is called by Eurip. (Med. 425.) ity^rttf fUkitn. Orel- 
lius prefers argvtcBy i. e. canorat tonorce^ Xiytiae. He thinks the secondary 
meaning of Argutse, i. e. " cunning," " crafty," caused the Librarians to change 
it to ArgiuB. Bentley, reading Argiva^ explains the passage thus, "Tu, 
inquit, qui Alcteum et Sapphonem tuo nnmine afliatos divina olim carmina 
pangere docuisti, mihi quoque, qui in Dauma natus primus Italorum illas 
imitatuB sum, eundem Jam spiritum et artem et honorem imperti."— 26. 
Xantho. Alluding to the Lycian, from the Juxta position of Ptttera, not 
the Trojan, Xanthus. This stream, though the largest in Lycia, was yet 
of inconsiderable size. On its banks stood a city of the same name, the 
greatest in the whole country. About sixty stadia eastward from the mouth 
of the Xanthus, was the city of Patara, famed for its oracle of Apollo. — 27. 
Daunue defende decut Camcerue^ " Defend the honour of the Roman muse," 
i. e. grant that in the Scecular hymn, which Augustus bids me compose, I 
may support the honour of the Roman lyre. As regards DaumuB^ put here 
for LaHruBf i. e. RomaruBy consult the notes on Ode II. 1. 34, and 1. 22. 13. — 
28. Lefois Agyieu^ " O youthful Apollo." The appellation Agyieiu is of Greek 
origin ('A>v/(v(), and, if the common derivation be correct (from kyvtet^ *' a 
street,") denotes " the guardian deity of streets." It was the custom at 
Athens to erect small conical ctp/n, in honour of Apollo, in the vestibules 
and before the doors of their houses. Here he was invoked as the averter of 
evil, and worshipped with perftmies, garlands, and fillets. Comp. Macrob. 
Sat. 9 : Apud Grgecos Apollo colitur, qui 9vf»7te vocatur, ejusque aras ante 
fores suos celebrant, ipsum exitus et introitus demonstrantes potentem, idem 
Apollo apud iUos et kyvnvt nuncupatur, quasi viis praqpositus urbanis. — 29. 
Spiritum Phcebta mihi^ &c. The bard, fancying that his supplication has been 
heard, now addresses himself to the chorus of maidens and youths whom he 
supposes to be standing around and awaiting his instructions. Mj prayer is 
granted, ** Phoebus has given me poetic Inspiration, Phoebus has given me the 
art of song, and the name of a poet. With this Orellius consents, " prsoes 
meas Apollo Jamjam exaudivit ; ipse me portico furore perculit." Spiritum^ 
lf$0uc-tatffjtif. Virginum. prima, &c., " Te noblest of the virgins, and ye boys 
sprung from illustrious sires." The maidens and the youths who composed 
the chorus at the Siecular celebration, and whom the poet here imagines that 
he has before him, were chosen from the <lrst families. — 33. Ddia tutela dete. 
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Lyncas et cervos coHbentis arcu, 
Lesbium servate pedem, meique 35 

Pollicis ictum, 

Bite Latonse puerum canentes, 
Bite crescentem face NoctUucam, 
Prosperam frugum, celeremque pronos 

Volvere menses. 40 

Nupta jam dices : Ego dis amicimi, 
Saeculo festas referente luces, 
Beddidi carmen, docilis modorum 
Vatis Horati. 

Te that are protected by the Delian Diana." Diana was the patroness of 
moral purity. — 35. Lesbium tervcUe pedem^ &o., *' Observe the Lesbian mea- 
sure, i. e the Sapphio, and the striking of my thumb." The expression pol- 
Uci* ictum refers to the application of the thumb to the strings of the lyre, 
Xt'f»vfM*f6»t. " non de ipsa citharsa pulsatione, sed de carminis pvBfjkS, qui pol- 
lucis motu indicabatur, loquitur." Orkix. — 38. Crescentem face NotUucam, 
*' The goddess that illumines the night, increasing in the splendour of her 
beams." Diana Litcifera^ is represented in ancient monuments having the 
cresent moon upon her temples, and a blazing torch in her right hand. Noc- 
tUucam i. e. c%kcta^9f9Sf^e»ar^ifoe. — 39. Prosperam Jrugumt " Propitious to the 
productions of the earth." A Grtecism for/rugv'6i«r. Celeremque pronos, &c., 
" And swift in rolling onward the rapid months." A Gnscism for celerem 
in volvendis pronis mensibus. 

41 — 43. 41. Nupta Jam dices, ** United at length in the bands of wedlock, 
thou shalt say." Jam is here used for tandem. The poet, in the beginning 
of this stanza, turns to the maidens, and addresses himself to the leader of the 
chorus as the representative of the whole body. The inducement which he 
holds out to them, for their proper performance of their part in the celebra- 
tion, is extremely pleasing ; the prospect, namely, of a happy marriage : for 
the ancients believed, that the virg^s composing the chorus at the Secular, 
and other solemnities, were always recompensed with a happy union.— 42. 
SiBculo fest€u referente lueest ** When the Seecnlar period brought bade the 
festal days." The Ssscolar games were celebrated once every 1 10 years. 
Before the Julian reformation of the calendar, tiie Boman was a lunar year, 
which was brought, or was meant to be brought, into harmony with the solar 
year, by the insertion of an intercalary month. Joseph Scaliger has shown 
that the {Nrinciple was to intercalate a month, alternately of twenty-two and 
twenty-three days, every other year during periods of twenty-two years, in 
each of which periods such an intercalary month was inserted ten times, the 
last biennium being passed over. As five years made a lustrumt so five of 
these periods made a s€eculum of 110 years. (Scaliger de emendat. temp., p. 
80, seqq.— Niehbuhr's Roman History, vol. 1, p. 334.— Hare and Thirlwall's 
transl.)— 43. Beddidi carmen^ "Recited a hymn." Docilis modorum, kc, 
**, After tiaving learnt, with a docile mind, the measures of the poet Horace." 
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CARMEN VIL 

AD TORQUATUM. 

DiFFUGERE nives ; redeunt jam gramina campis, 

Arboribusque comae : 
Mutat terra vices : et decrescentia ripas 

Flumina praetereimt ; 

Gratia cimi NympHs geminisque sororibus audet 5 

Ducere nuda cnoros. 
Immortalia ne speres, monet Amius, et almum 

Modontm refers here as well to the moyements as to the singing of the chorus. 
"In ipsum carmen seculare com nomen sunm insOTere non posset, 6r8BC<»rnm 
Lyricoram ezempla secutus Justa cum gloria in hoc protoiio se ad iUud com- 
ponendum delectum esse ab Augusto oommemorat." Obxll. 

Ode YII.— •This piece is similar, in its complexion, to the fourth Ode of the 
first book. In both these productions the same topic is enforced, the brevity 
of life and the wisdom of present ei^oymait. The individual to whom tiie 
Ode is addressed, is the same with the Torquatns, to whom the fifth epistle oi 
the first book is inscribed. He was grandson of L. Bianlins Torquatus, who 
held the consulship in the year that Horace was bom. (Ode III. 21, 1.) 
Vanderbourg remarks of him as follows : ** On ne connalt ce Torquatus que 
par I'ode qui nous occupe, et I'^pltre 5 du livre 1, qu* Horace lui adresse pare- 
illement. II en rteulte pue oet ami de notre podte 4tait un homme Eloquent 
et fort estimable, mais un peu attaqu6 de la manie de th^sanriser, manie d'au- 
tant plus bizarre chez lui, qu'il £tait, dit-on, c^bataire, et n'entassait que 
pour des collat^raux." 

1 — 26. 1. IHffugere moM, &c. *' The snows are fled : their verdure is now 
returning to the fields, and their foliage to the trees." The student must note 
the beauty and spirit of the tense diffiugere. — 3. Mutat terra meet, ** The earth 
changes its appearance." Compare the explanation of Mltscherlich, ** Vices 
terrsB de colore c^us, per annnas vices apparente, ac pro diversa anni tempes- 
tate variante, dictse." — Et decrescentia ripat, &c. Marking the cessation of 
the season of inundations in early spring, and the approach of summer. The 
expression mutat vices is analogous to the 6re^ witw mtuv, or ft^xnt fiAxtf- 
6abi,— 'Decrescentia JhtmifM. The rivers of the Alps and Appenines, owing to 
the melting of the snow in early spring, are usually swollen, but in the latter 
end of that season decrease, and fill only their usual channels.— Gra^ cum 
geminis, i.e. "the elder grace, with her two sisters." The graces were, 
Euphrosyne, Aglaaa, and Thalia, according to Hesiod. The Athodans granted 
deity but to two, Av^ and 'HytfjUfv.'—fi. Audet ducere chores, ** Ventures to 
lead off the dances."— -7. ImmorteUia, " For an immortal existence." Ne speres, 
" Ut nobis vix consdi interdum fadmus, dam veget sstas morsque imnaane 
quantum procul abesse fdicibus videtur." Obxxx. Comp. Simon. Fr. 60 : 

K«t;^«y IX"* ft/AMv itiXX itriXim 9»U. 
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Quae rapit Hora diem. 

Frigora mitescunt Zephyris, Ver proterit ^stas 
Interitura, simul 10 

Pomifer Auctumnus fruges effuderit et mox 
Bruma recurrit iners. 

Damna tamen celeres reparant coelestia lunae : 

Nos ubi decidimns 
Quo plus JBneas, quo dives Tuflus et Ancus, 15 

Pulvis et umbra sumus. 

Quis scit, an adjiciant hodiemse crastina summas 

Tempora Di superi ? 
Cuncta manus avidas fugient haeredis, amico 

Quae dederis animo. 20 

—9. Monet atmui, "Of this the year warns thee.'* The ridssitudes of the 
seasons remind us, according to the poet, of the brief nature of our own exis- 
tence. — 8. Hora. Not the goddess, but " each hour." — 9. Frigora mitetcunt 
Zephyrity " The winter colds are beginning to moderate under the influence 
of the western winds." Zephyri marlcs the v^nnal breezes.— Proterit^ " Tram- 
ples upon." Beautiftilly descriptive of the hot and ardent progress of the 
summer season. — 10. InteritwOy Simula &c., ** Destined in its turn to perish, 
as soon as fruitful autumn shall have poured forth its stores." — Simula is for 
simul oc.— 12. Bruma iners, "Sluggish winter." Alluding to winter, as, 
comparatively speaking, the season of inaction. Ck)mpare the language of 
Bion (6, 5.) x**f** ^vrifytv. — Bruma. Here put for " "Winter," generally, is 
properly the " shortest day," contracted from brevima, as imus from infimiu. 
— 13. Damtia tamen eeleres, &c. " The rapid months, however, repair the 
losses occasioned t^ the changing seasons." Before the Julian reformation 
of the calendar, the Bonum months were lunar ones. Hence hmee was fre- 
quently used in the language of poetry, even after the change had taken place, 
as equivalent to menses.— Decidtmus, " When we too have fallen." A meta- 
phor from the leaves fUling in autumn. Comp. Epp. 11. 1, 36, " Scriptor ab- 
hinc annos centum qui decidit ;" and Ovid. Met. X. 16. — 15. Quo, " To the 
place whither." Understand eo before quo, and at the end of the clause the 
verb deciderunt. — Dives TuUus et Ancus. The epithet dives alludes merely to 
the wealth and power of Tullus Hostilius and Ancus Martins as monarchs ; 
with a refiarenoe, at the same time, however, to primitive days, since Claudian 
(15, 109), when comparing Rome under Ancus, with the same city under the 
emperor, speaks of the " mama pauperis And." — Bentley thus reads and 
punctuates, Quo Ttdltu, dives et Ancus, but the epithet plainly belongs to both. 
Dives is used merely in accordance with the common opinion regarding the 
wealth of kings. Tet Bentley afterwards coi^ectured pauper et Ancus, quot- 
ing Juven. Sat. V. 57. — 16. Sumus, " There we remain." Equivalent to mane- 
miu. — VJ. Adjiciant, "Intend to add." — Crastina tempora, "To-morrow's 
hours." — 19. Amico quce dederis animo, " Which thou shalt have bestowed on 
thyself.'* jf mico is here oqidvalent to tuoj in imitation of the Gro^ idiom, by 
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Quum semel occideris, et de te splendida Minos 

Fecerit arbitria, 
Non, Torquate, genus, non te facundia, non te 

Bestituet pietas : 
Infern|s neque enim tenebns Diana pudicum 25 

Liberat Hippolytum : 
Nee Lethsea valet Theseus abrumpere caro 

Vincula Pirithoo. 



CARMEN VIII. 

AD CENSORINUM. 

DoNAREM pateras grataque commodus, 

frhich ^tkf is put for i^;, fie. He. —21. Splendida arbitria, ** His impartial 
sentence." The allusion is to & clear impartial decision, the Justice of which i^ 
Instantly apparent to all.— 24 Bestituet, •*Wlll restore to the light of day." — 
26. Infemit tenehri*, ** From the darkness of the lower world." Horace follows 
the GredE £atde. Conf. Eurip. Hippol. 1473 : 

««i x»V ^/**' y*i *" 9ifjue ^trove »;«>• 
Ovid mentions his recovery to life by ^Isculapius, Met. XV. 497. See also 
VirgU JEa. VII. 765.-27. Pirithmm, Pirithous was united with Theseus 
by the closest bonds of amity. He had already assisted Theseus in carryhig 
off Antiopa, the amazon. After the premature death of his own wife Hippoda- 
mia, he had vowed never to marry any but a daughter of Jove ; accordingly, 
by reminding him of his previous service, he induced Theseus to assist him in 
gaining Proserpine. But both failed in their rash attempt and were bound by 
Pluto. Hercules afterwards succeeded in releasing Theseus, who had at- 
tempted the crime merely through firiendship, but neither he nor Theseus 
could free Pirithous, whom Trecentce cohibetU catence, for he had not even 
that honourable excuse for his crime. 

Ode VIII.— Supposed to have been written at the time of the Saturnalia 
at which period of the year, as well as on other stated festivals, it was cus- 
tomary among the Romans, for fHends to send presents to one another. The 
ode before us constitutes the poet's gift to Censorinus, and, in order to enhance 
its value, he descants on the praises of his favourite art. — There were two 
distinguished individuals at Rome of the name of Censorinus ; the father and 
son. The latter, C. Marcius Censorinus, is most probably the one who is 
here addressed, as, in point of years, he was the more fit of the two to be the 
companion of Horace, and as Telleius Paterculus (2, 102) styles him, oirum 
demerendi* hominibut genUum. He was consul along with C. Asinius Gallus, 
A. u. c. 746. 

1—11. 1. Donarem patenut &e. "Liberal to my firiends, Censorinus, I 
would bestow upon them cups and pleasing vessels of bronze," i. e. I would 
liberally bestow on my fHends cups and vessels of beauteous bronze. The poet 
alludes to the taste for collecting antiques which then prevailed among his 
countrymen. —Cbmimx/fa, "Liberally," "copiously," used as an adverb. 
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Censonne, mels sera sodalibus ; 
Donarem tripodas, praemia fortium 
Graiorum ; neque tu pessima munerum 

Ferres, divite me scilicet artium, 5 

Quas aut Parrhasius protulit, aut Scopas, 
Hie saxo, liquidis ille coloribus 
Sellers nunc hominem ponere, nunc deum. 

Sed non liaec mllii vis : nee tibi talium 
Res est aut animus deliciarum egens. 10 

Gaudes carminibus ; carmina possumus 
Donare, et pretium dicere muneri. 

Thus Ep. n. 1, 227, Speramus . . . ut commodtu ultro Arcetiat, Henoe has 
flowed the peculiar meaning of commodore^ i. e. " libenter et sine foenore ad 
certum tempos alicui aliquam.rem, qua utatur, concedere." It was usual, 
both on the calends of March, and at the Saturnalia, for friends to make mu- 
tual presents {ttrenia).— 3. Tripodas. The ancients made very frequent use 
of the tripod for domestic purposes, to set their lamps upon, and also in reli- 
gious ceremonies. Perhaps the most frequent application of all others was 
to serve water out in their common habitations. In these instances, the 
upper part was so disposed as to receive a vase. — 4. Neque tu pessima 
munerum ferres. " Nor shouldst thou bear away as thine own the meanest 
of gifts." A litotes, for tu optima et rarissima munera ferres. — Ferres 
is used for auferres, acciperes.—5. Divite me scilicet artium^ &c., "Were 
I rich in the works of art, which either a Parrhasius or a Scopas pro- 
duced ; the latter in marble, the former by the aid of liquid colours, skilful 
in representing at one time a human being, at another a god." — Parrhanus 
was an Ephesian ; he flourishod about 400, b. c. He is celebrated for his 
admirable representation of a ciutain, before the vine and grapes of Teuxis, 
which deceived even the artistical eyes of the latter.— S'copM was a native of 
Paros, bom Olymp. 97. A Venus, Phaeton, and Apollo, are mentioned among 
his chief productions ; but he is chiefly celebrated for his exuberant &ncy, and 
rich Invention in depicting Bacchic subjects, whence the use of protulit^ i. e. 
"ut inventor flnzit," not "spectandas exposuit.*" — Sollers ponere. A Grse- 
dsm for soUers in ponendo^ or sotters ponendi. The artists here mentioned, 
are taken by the poet as the respective representatives of painting and statuary. 
— 9. Sed non luec nuhi ms^ &c., " But I possess no store of these things, nor 
hast thou a fortune or inclination that needs such curiosities." In other words : 
I am too poor to own such valuables, while thou art too rich and hast too 
many of them to need or derire any more. — 11 . Gaudes airmimbuSf &c., " Thy 
delight is in verses : verses uw can bestow, and can fix a value on the gift." 
The train of ideas is as follows : Thou carest far less for the things that havo 
Just been mentioned, than for the productions of the Muse. Here we can 
bestow a present, and can explain, moreover, the true value of the gift. Cupo, 
and vases, and tripods, are estimated in aecordanoe with the ci4;irioe and 
luxury of the age, but the fSune of verse is immortal. The bard then proceeds 
to exemplify the never-dying honours which his art can bestow. Muneri, W« 
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Non incisa nods marmora publicis' 

Per quae spiritus et vita redit bonis 

Post mortem ducibus ; non celeres fiigae, 15 

Bejectaeque retrorsum Hannibalis minse, 

Non stipendia Carthaglnis impise, 



hare retained muneri, fordi'cere hastheideaof flziBg tbeTahie of an article, as 
ponere in Sat. n. 3, 23, *' Callidus huic signo ponebam mUlia oentam. Some 
editions read muntfrw, i.e. ** ostendere prsetiam, quod carmen in se spectatom 
habet." Obell. 

13—33. 13. Non ineita notu^ kc, ** Not marbles marked with pabUo in« 
ecriptions, by which the breathing of life returns to illustrious leaders after 
death." /ficiia is literally *'cutin,*' or *< engraved.** SpirUut et vita. Thus 
the verbs are united below, IV. IX. 10, spirat adhuc amor viTirvTQUB com- 
mitti caloret.— 15. Non cderet fugte^ &c., *' Not the rapid flight of Hannibel, nor 
his threats hurled back upon himself.** The expression cdere* fugte iiefers 
to the sudden departure of Hannibal from Italy, when recalled by the Cartha- 
ginians to make head against Scipio. He had threatened that he would over- 
throw the power of Rome ; these threats Scipio hurled back upon him, and 
humbled the piide of Carthage in the Add of Zama. — 17. Non Carthaginit 
impia. This passage has caused oonriderable embarrassment ; for, firstly, there 
is a chronological difficulty, as it was the younger Scipio who destroyea 
Carthage, and he could not have been cdebrated by Ennius, who died pre- 
vious to that event ; secondly, there is a violation of the cnsura, non m | cendia 
Kar I thaginit impia, which cannot be excused by Bumfla \ gratUia de | tor- 
queat otcuta, for in this there may be a separation between the preposition 
and the verb. To remove the first difficulty some read Hipendia ; but leaving 
apart the question, whether this could well refer to the elder Scipio, the vio- 
lation of the metre remains. Again, incendia has been interpreted, not with 
reference to the burning of Carthage, but " generalitor ac poetice pro dadibtu 
belli.*' And Boettiger thinks that perhaps Horace has borrowed from Ennius, 
who perhaps called the slaughter inflicted on the Carthaginians, incendia. 
Again incendia is supposed, by some, to refer to the burning of the camps of 
Syphax and Hannibal, and to the destruction, by fire, of 500 ships of the 
Carthaginians. The violation of csesura is attempted to be excused, because 
of the introduction of a proper name, which the verse could not otherwise 
admit. However this be, there are either two lines too many, or two too few 
fai the ode, for all the odes of Horace are divided into stanzas of four lines 
each ; besides, as the passage at present stands, there is no antithesis, for the 
nexus is : *' Non fi^atus Hannibal^ non Karthago deoicta ac pane ddeta da- 
rim indicant laudes Scipionis majoris quam EnnU oarmina. Sed hssc ipsa quid 
aliud tandem pnsdicabant quam easdem iUas Scipionis res gestas ?" Orbix. 
It is probable then, that, very anciently, two verses have been lost after line 
1 7, in which ineendia was explained or defined, so as not ta violate chronology, 
and in which the antithesis would be preserved. Bentley considers that the 
line 1 7 only should be erased. Anthon reads non stipendia, &c. We have fol. 
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Ejus, qui domita nomen ab AMca 

Lucratus rediit, clarius indicant 
Laudes, quam Calabr8& Fierides : neque, 20 
Si chartae sileant, quod bene feceris, 
Mercedem tuleris. Quid foret Iliae 

Mavortisque puer, si tacitumitas 

Obstaret meritis invida Romuli ? 

Ereptum Stygiis fluctibus -ffiacum 25 

Virtus et favor et lingua potentium 

Vatum divitibus consecrat insulis. 
Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori : 
CobIo Musa beat. Sic Jovis interest 

lowed MSS — 18. 1!fiu qui domita, ftc. The order of construction is as follows : 
** Clarias indicant laudes c;jus, qui rediit lucratus nomen ab Africa domita, 
quam," See. Sdpio obtained the agnomen of ** Africanus," from his con- 
quests in Africa, a title subsequently bestowed on the younger Scipio, the 
destroyer of Carthage. Comp, Liy. XXX. 45 : ** Primus hie imperator no- 
mine TictflB ab eo gentis est nobilitatus." Compare, Milton P.L., II. 196 : 

Remember 

How he, sumamed of Africa, dismissed 
In his prime youth, the fidr Iberian maid. 

—20. Calabra Pieridet, ** The muses of Calabria." The allusion is to the 
poet Ennius, who was bom at Rudias in Calabria, and who celebrated the 
exploits of his friend and patron, the elder Scipio, in his annals or metrical 
chronicles, and also in a poem connected with these annals, and devoted to 
the praise of the Roman commander. Comp. Ovid. A. A. HI. 409 : 

Ennius emeruit, Calabria in montibus ortus, 
Contiguus poni, Scipio magne, tibi. 

Ennius speaks of himself (CIc. de Orat. m. 9 42); Kot gamut Romani, qui 
fuvinuu ante Rudini. — ^09110 ri charta tileant, ftc, " Nor, if writings be 
silent, Shalt thou reap any reward for what thou mayest have laudably accom- 
plished." The construction in the text is mercedem (ilUus) qttod henefeeerit. 
—22. Quid foret lUa, &c. " What would the son of Ilia and of Mars be now, 
if invidious silence had stifled the merits of Romulus ?" In other words : 
Where would be the fame and the glory of Romulus, if Ennius had been 
silent in liis pndse. Horace alludes to the mention made by Ennius, in his 
annals of the Ikbled birth of Romulus and Rraaus. As regards Ilia, com- 
pare note, Ode UI. 9, 8.-24. OhMtaret. Put for o6«fi^tiief.— 25. Ereptum Sty- 
giis fludSbui JBaeum, &b., '* The power, and the favour, and the lays of 
eminent poets, consecrate to immortality, and place in the islands of the 
blessed, £aeus rescued tram the dominion of the grave." StygOt ftuctibut is 
here equivalent to morte^ and tirtui is ** vis ingenui, fiacultas poetica."— 27- 
DivUibut cotMcrat inntUt. Alluding to the earlier mythology, by which 
Elysium was placed in one or more of the isles of the western ocean. — 29. 
Sic Jovis interest^ ftc, " By this means the unwearied Hercules participates 
in the long-wished-for banquet of Jove." Sic is here equivalent to carmini' 
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Optatis epulis impiger Hercules : 30 

Claxum Tyndaridae sidus ab infimis 
Quassas eriplunt aequoribus rates : 
Omatus viridi tempora pampino 
Liber vota bonos ducit ad exitus 



. carmp:n IX. 

AD LOLLIUM. 

Ne forte credas interitura, quae, 

btu pofftarum. — 31. Clarum Tyndaridce tidut^ " By this means the Tyndarids, 
that bright consteUation." Understand sic at the beginning of this clause. 
The alluMon is to Castor and Pollux. Consult note on Ode I. 3, 2. — 33. Or* 
nattu viridi tempora pampino. We must again understand tie. *' By this 
means Bacchus, having his temples adorned with the Terdant vine-leaf, leads 
to a successful issue the prayers of the husbandmen." In other word;< : By 
the songs of the bards, Bacchus is gifted with the privileges and attributes of 
divinity. Consult note on Ode III. 8, 7. 

Ode IX.<— In the preceding Ode the poet asserts, that the only path to Im- 
mortality is through the verses of the bard. The same idea again meets us 
in the present piece, and Horace promises, through the medium of his num- 
bers, an eternity of* fame to Lollius. My lyric poems are not destined to 
perish, he exclaims ; for, even though Homer enjoys the first rank among the 
votaries of the muse, still the strains of -Pindar, Simonides, Stesichorus, Ana- 
creon, and Sappho, live in the remembrance of men ; and my own productions, 
therefore, in which I have followed the footsteps of these illustrious children 
of song, will, I know, be rescued from the night of oblivion. The memory of 
tiiose whom they celebrate descends to after ages with the numbers of the 
bard, while, if a poet be wanting, the bravest of heroes sleeps forgotten in the 
tomb. Thy praises then, Lollius, shall be my theme, and thy numerous vir- 
tues shall live in the immortality of verse. 

M. Lollius Palicanus, to whom this Ode is addressed, enjoyed, for a long 
time, a very high reputation. Augustus gave him, a. v. c. 728, the govern- 
ment of Galatia, with the title of Propraetor. He acquitted himself so w^ 
in this ofBre, that the emperor, in order to recompense his services, named 
him consul, in 732, with L. .£milius Lepidus. In this year, the present Ode 
was written, and thus fisr nothing had occurred to tarnish his fame. Being 
sent, in 737, to engage the Germans, who had made an irruption Into Gaul, 
he had the misfortune, after some successes, to experience a defeat, known in 
history by the name of LoUiana Gadett and.ln which he lost the eagle of the 
fifth legion. It appears, however, that he was able to repair this disaster and 
regain the confidence of Augustus ; for this monarch chose him, about the 
jrear 7.51, to accompany his grandson, Caius Caesar, into the East, as a kind 
of director of his youth (velut moderator juventa. Vdl. Patt. II. 102). It waf 
in this mission to the East, seven or eight years after the death of our poet 
that he became guilty of the greatest depredations, and formed secret plots 
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Longe sonantem natus ad Aufidum, 
Kfon ante volgatas per artes 
Verba loquor socianda choidis; 

Non, si priores Maeonius tenet 5 

Sedes Homeras, Pindaricse latent, 
Ceaeque et Alcsei minaces, 

Stesichorlque graves Camenae ; 

Nee, si quid olim lusit Anaxsreon, 

which were disdoaed to Caius Cnaar bj the king of tiie Farthiftns. Lollius 
died suddenly a few days after this, leaving behind him an odions memory.^ 
Whethe his end was voluntary or otherwise, Velle us Paterculus declares 
himsdf unaUe to dedd. We must not confound this individual with the 
LoUius to whom the seoond and eighteenth epistles of the first book are in- 
scribed, a mistake into which Dader has fallen, and which he endeavours to 
support y very feeble arguments. Sanadon has clearly shown that these two 
epistles are evidently addressed to a very young man, the father, probably.o 
LoUia Paulina, whom Caligula took away from C. Memmius, in order to 
espouse her himself, and whom he repudiated soon after. We have in Pliny 
( N'. H.y IX. 35) a curious passage respecting the enormous riches which tbi^ 
Lollia liad inherited from hear grandfktther. 

1—9. 1. Nefbrie eredast ftc. Lest yAu should for a moment believe that 
those jRTords are destined to perish, wliich I, bom near the banks of the fiur- 
resonnding Auftdus, am wont to utter, to be aocompaoied by the strings of 
the lyre with an art before unknown ; know that, &c." Some erroneously 
insert a foil point alter dtordut but the apodosis begins at non si priorei. 
Horace alludes to hlmsdf as the first that introduced into the Latin tongue 
tile lyric measures of Greece.-— 2. Longe tonaniem nattu, ftc. Alluding to his 
having iMen bom in ApnUa. Consult Ode III. 30, 10.— 5. Non si priores, ftc., 
** Although the Masoniai) Homer holds the first rank among poets, still the 
strains of Phidar and the Cssan Simonides, and the threatening lines of Al- 
csBus, and the dignified efliisions of Stesichorus, are not hid from the know- 
ledge of posterity." More literally : ** The Pindaric and Caean Muses, and 
the threatening ones of Alcnus, and the dignified ones of Stesichorus." As 
regards the epithet Maoniutt applied to Homer, consult note on Ode 1. 6, 2. — 
7. Geee. Consult note on Ode, II. I, 37. — ^Icai minaces. Alluding to the 
einisions of Alcasus against the tyrants of his native island. That is to hit 
Carmina cvarittrnUi. Consult note oix Ode II. 13, 26. A Fragment of his 
is preserved, v«» $Mt»&tr*Tfti» JJirraxif trikit rit ^»x*^*' ''*' JP»fviaif4MH 
la-rxravr* rCftmtt fjuiy* linunvme ittkXUt *A9iSft ^etv£. — 8. Stesichorique gra- 
ves CamoBna. Stesichorus was a native of Himera, in Sicily, and bom about 
632, B. o. He was contemporary with Sappho, Alcaens, and Plttacua. He 
used the Boric dialect, and, besides hymns in honour of the gods, and odes in 
praise of heroes, composed what may be called lyro-epio poems, such as one 
entitied **The destraction of Troy," and another called "The Orestiad." 
The eirfthet graoesy is explained by Qninct. X. 1, 62 : ** Maxima bella et cla- 
rUsimofl oecinit duces et epid carminis onera Lyra sustinuit. Beddit personis 
in agendo simul loquJendoque debltam dignitatem."— 9, Nee^ si quid ofim, &o*t 

O 
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Delevit »ta8 ; sfpitot adhuc amor, 10 

yivmit<j[ue commissi caloTes 
M6& fidibus puellae. 

Non sola comtos arsit adulteri 
Grines, et auram vestibus illitum 

Mirata, re^alesque cultus 15 

Et comites, Helene Lacam : 

Primusve Teucer tela Oydonio 
Direxit arcu : non semel Bios 
Vexata : non pugnavit ingens 

Idomenexts Sthenelusve solus 20 

Dicenda Musis proBlia : non feros? 
Hector, vel acer Deiphobus graves 
Excepit ictus pro pudlcis 
Conjugibis puensque primus. 

Vixere fortes ante Agamenmona 25 

** Xor, if Anacreon, in former days, prodnoed any iportive eJAuion, hM time 
destrojed this. '* ime, however, has made fearftil ravages, Jbr utt in the 
prodnotions of this bard. At the present day, we oan attribute to Anaereon 
only the fragments that were collected by Ursinus, and a few additional 
ones ; and not those poems which commonly go under his name, a few only 
excepted. 

II — 49. 11. Galores JEoUa jntelke, " The impasrioned feelings entrosted 
to the lyre of the JEoUan maid." The allusion is to Sappho. Consult note 
on Ode 11. 18, 24. The oonstrudion is, commurijidibut JEoluBpueUa. Others 
make JEolia puelUs the dative by a Orocism for JBoUd ftueBa.—lZ. Non $aia 
comtoit fto. The order of construction is as follows : " Lacjena Hdene non 
sola arsit comtos crines adulteri, et mirata (est) aqnim. — 14. Aurvm vesHbus 
illitum, " The gold spread profusely over his garments," i. e. his garments 
richly embroidered with gold, after oriental fashion. Comp. Euzip. Troad. 991 : 

•t >* tlniw^a p*(fiAfut UHjuuurt^ 

Milton has taken the raoiness of the term, ** And grooms betmeared wiSh 
gold." F. £., 366.— 15. S^ale$^pte cuUw et eomUeiy ** And his regal splendour 
and rettnue." CuUm here refers to the individual's manner of Ufe^ and the 
extent of his resouroes.— 17. Cydonio arcu. Qydon was one of the most an- 
cient and important cities of Crete, and the Cydonians were esteemed the 
best among the Cretan archers. — 18. Nan $emd lUot vexata. Troy, inevious to 
its final overthrow, had been twice taken, once by Hercules, and again by the 
Amaaons. OreUins thus explains: "Non semel urbs aliqua aque magna 
et opulenta ac Trqja excisa est, nee tamen poSta nllus ejus interttnm narra> 
Tit.*'~l9. Ingene, ** Mighty in arms."— Pki^noeiY pn^. Neuter verbs fre- 
Qosntty take an accusative of cognate meaning. — 23. Awr Deij^uima. Dei- 
phobos wte regarded as the bravest of the Tn^ans after Heetor.— 26. Conju- 
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Multi: sedomnes illacnmabiles 
Urffuentur, ignotique longa 
B^octe, caxeat quia yate sacro. 

Paulum sepultse distat inertiae 
Celata yirtits. Non eeo te meis 3Q 

Chartis inomatum silebo, 
Totve |uos patiar labores 

Lnpiine, LoUi, carpere lividas 
Obliviones. Est animus tibi 

Rerumque prudens, et secimdis 36 

Temporibus dubiisque rectus : 

Vindex avarae fraudis, et abslinens 
Ducentis ad se cuncta pecuniae : 
Consulque non unius anni, 

Sed quoties bonus atque fidus 40 

gibus. Thus Horn. H. ^. 780, srikiv 'Pvr«iv, tz*s ^ kkix^ut Mi»kt ««i v^irm 
n'xiw.— 86. WaerimabUet, StxXcwffTM^ " Unwept." The word is differently 
tued in Od. n. 24, 7. I think I may be pardoned tor inserting the foBowiog 
bewtiful iiaes of Spencer : 

How many great ones mt^ remembered be. 
Which in their dales most famouslie did jBourish ; 
Of whom no word we hear, nor sign now see. 
But as things wipt out with a sponge do perishes 
Because they living carM not to cherltfi 
No gentle wits, thro' pride or ooyede 
Which might their names for ever memoriae. 

— 29. InertuB. The dative for ab inertictf \xj a Grsscism. Anth. InertuBt is 
tiie dative as in Sat. L 4, 48 : ** Comaedia . . . differt termoni** Bentley reads 
inertia (ablat.) and thus explains, ** Virtus inertia poetarum ceelata pauHum 
distat otr^fs sepultee.— 30. Celata virtut, *' Merit, when uncelebrated," i.e. 
** when concealed from the Imowledge of posterity, for want of a bard or his- 
torian to celebrate its pndses.** — Non ego te meist ftc, "I will not pass thee 
over in sflence, nnhonoured in my strains."-:-33. Lividcu, " Envious." — 35. 
Berumque prudent, ftc, " Both skilled in the management of affairs, and 
alike unshaken in prosperity and misfortune." The poet here begins to enu- 
merate some of the claims of Lollius to an immortality of fune. Hence the 
connexion in tiie train of ideas is as follows ; And worthy art thou, O Ld- 
Uus, of being remembered by after ages, for **thou hast a mind," Sec. —37. 
Findex. Put In apposition with ammttr.— 38. Duceniit ad se cuncta, ** Draw- 
ing an things witfadn the sphere of its influence." — 89. Considque non unku 
tmnit ** And not merely the consul of a single year." A bold and beautiful 
personification, by which the term consul is applied to the ndnd of Lollius. 
Ev«r actuated by the purest principles, and ever preferring honour to views 
of mere private interest, the mind of Lollius enjoys a pei^ual consulship 

o2 
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Judex honestum prsetulit utili, 
Rejecit alto dona nocentium 
Yultu, et per obstantes caterraa 
Explicuit sua victor arma. 

Non possidentem multa vocaveris 45 

Recte beatum : rectius occupat 
Nomen beali, qui deorum ^ 
Muneribus sapienter uti, 

Duramque callet pauperiem pati^ 
Pejusque leto flagitium timet, 50 

Ifon ille pro cans amicis 
Aut patria timidus perire. 



CARMEN X. 

AD LIGURINUM. 

O CRUDELis adhuc, et Veneris muneribus potens, 
Insperata tua quum veniet pluma 8uperbi», 
Et, quae nunc humeris invontant, deciderint comas, 
Nunc et qui color est puniceae flore prior rosas, 

" Optimi quique scriptores non aUter into^um de animo quam d« persona 
loquuntnr." OrsXiL. — 42. B^ecit etUo dona nocentitant ftc, **R^ect8 with 
disdainful brow the bribes of the guilty; and victorious, makes for himself 
a way, by his own arma amid opposing crowds." — AA.EMpKcuit tua arma may 
be rendered more literally, though less intelligibly, '* displays bis anns." The 
" opposing crowda" are the difficulties that beset the path of the upright man, 
as well from the inherent weakness of his own nature, as firom the arts of 
the flatterer, and the machinations of secret foes. Calling, however, virtue and 
firmness to his aid, he employs these arms of purest temper against the host 
that surrounds him, and comes off victorious firom the conflict. — 46. BecU, 
" Consistently with true wisdom." Reditu occupat nomen beati, ** With fiskr 
more propriety does that man lay clidm to the title of happy.** — 49. CalUt, 
•' Well knows." 

Ode X. — Addressed to U^furinus. 

2—7. 2. Insperata ttue, &c., *' When the down shall come unexpected on 
thy pride ; i. e. when the down of advancing yean shall cover the smooth 
cheeks of which thou art now so viun, and shall cause thy beauty to disap- 
pear. Pluma is here used in the sense of lanugo. Bentley proposed brvma. 
Some have interpreted the present reading by " when thy beaaty shall take 
wing," evidently confounding pluma with pinna.— S. Qua nunc humerit m- 
volitant, ** That now float upon thy shoulders." —4. Est pwnicem flore p/riar 
roem^ ** Surpaaaea the flower of the blushing rose," i. e. the blushing hue of tile 
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Mutatus Ligurinum in faciem verterit Uspidam : 5 
Dices, heu ! quoties te in speculo videris alterum 
QuaB mens est hodie, cur eadem non puero fuit? 
Vel cur his animis incolumes non redeunt gense ? 



CARMEN XI. 

AD PHTLLIDEM. 

Est mihi nonum superands annum 
Plenus Albani cadus : est in horto, 
Ph ylli. nectendis apium coronis : 

Multa, qua crines religata fulges : 5 

Bidet argento domus : ara castis 

rose. — 5. HispkUnnt "Rough with the covering of maidiood.** The term 
applies to the beard, the growth of manhood, and not, as some suppose, to the 
wrin)Jes of age. — 6. QuoHes te in speculo viderit aUerumy ** As often as thou 
shalt see thyself quite another person in the mirror ;" i. e. completely changed 
from what thou now art. Some erroneously interpreted alterum by " your 
second self,'^ L e. your reflection in the mirror. — 7. Qwb mens est hodie, ftc, 
" Why had 1 not when a boy, the same sentiments that I have now ? or why 
in the present state of my feeUngs, do not my beardless cheeks return V 

Odb XI. — The poet invites Phyllis to his abode, for the purpose of cele- 
brating with him the natal day of Biesoenas and endeavours, by various argu- 
ments, to induce her to come. 

1 — 3.5. 1. Est mihi nanum, ftc.', ** I have a cask full of Alban wine, more 
than nine years old." The Alban wine is ranked by FUny only as third-rate ; 
but, flrom the frequent oommendaUon of it by Horace and Juvenal, we must 
suppose it to have been in conriderable repute^ especially when matured by 
long keeping. It was sweet and thick when new, but became dry when old, 
sddom ripening properly before the fifteenth year. — 8. Nectendis apium coro- 
nis, ** Parsley, for weaving diaplets." Nectendis eoronis is for ad nectendas 
coronas. -~A. Est edercs vis multa, ** There is abundance of ivy.*' — 5. Fulges. 
An instance of double construction, i. e. '* comft in nodum religata (as above 
Od. I. 6. 4 : euijiavam reUgas comam f) coronaque hederace&capitiimposita," 
" having your hair bound, and decked with a garland of which, you look so 
beautiftil." Fulges, The fhture, from the old verb fvlgo^ of the third 
conjugation, whfch frequently occurs in Lucretius. Authok. **Ab anti- 
quore forma JulgOt u, repetere nolim. Sic etiam Charito, p. 86 : krr^i.^- 
TM»r« tS w^i^rintif." Orbll. — 6. Bidet argento domusy "The house smiles 
with glittering silver.** Alluding to the silver vessels cTeansed and made 
ready for the occasion, and more particularly for the sacrifice that was to take 
place. Ara castis vincta verbems. The allusion is to an ara cespititia. Con- 
suit notM on Ode I. 19. 13 and 14. And Comp. Ovid Trist. Y. 5, 9 : '* Ara- 
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Vincta verbenis avet immolato 
Spargier agno 

Crcncta fesdnat manus : hue et illuc 
Corsitant mixtse pueris puellae : 10 

Sordidum flammae trepidant rotantes 
Vertice fiimum 

Ut tamen noris, quibus advoceris 
Gtiudiis : Idus tibi sunt agendas, 
Qui dies mensem Veneris marinas 15 

Findit Aprilem : 

Jure solemnis mihi, sanctiorque 

que gnunineo vlridiB de oesfdte flat." Ferbenitt ** Anetores imperii Roouuii 
conditoresqoe qniddam et ex nrdifl^ lioo eet, ignoUlibni herUi rampaere, 
quoniam non alinnde tagtmna in remediis poblids ftiere et in sacris legationi- 
biuque tferbena, Certe utroque nomine idem rignifieator, hoe est, graitien ex 
aroe com sua terra erolsum." PUn, XXII. 2.-8. Speargier, An archaism 
for tpargi. In the old language the syllable er was appended to all pasuve 
infinitiTes. This is the only passage in which this form is used by the ancient 
classic Lyrical writers. The modem versifiers use it frequently. Agno, 
Varro mentions that it was considered unrighteous to immolate a victim to 
the Oeniusi *' ne die^ qua Ipsi Inoem acciperent, aliis demerent," but this only 
was foifaldden to an individual on hit own birth-day ; but he might on his own 
part, saorlflce a victim forthehi^pinessof his ftiend, upon the birth-day qftht 
laUer, Compare Od. IIL 17. 5 : Genius onrator porco bimestri. — 10. PueUa^ 
** De aneilUs rariarimnm ; oogita de vemnlis." Orbix.— 1 1. Sordidum fiammtM 
trepidant^ fto., " The flames quiver as they roll the sullying smoke in a vortex, " 
i. e. the quivering flames roll. See, The Greeks and Romans appear to have 
been nnaogiiainted with the use of chtmnles. The more common dwellings 
had merely an opening in the roo;^ which allowed the smoke to escape i the 
better class of edifices were warmed by means of pipes enclosed in the walls, 
and which oommnnioated with a large stov^ or several smaller ones, con- 
structed in the earth under the building. Anthon interprets vortice, *' from 
the house-top ;*' but the explanation of Orellius is preferable, " fumum cder- 
rime torqoentes ao glomerantes, ita ut ^us vertioem (toirbel) efficient." 
Bentley objects to Trepidant as frigid and Jejune ; he accordingly proposes ere- 
pitant. Oomp. Vhrg. Geor. I. 85 : iBn. VIL 74 ; Luoret. YL 153, &c. — 14. 
Idtu tibi sunt agenda^ ** The Ides are to be celebrated by thee, a day that 
divides April, the month of sea-born Venus,** i. e. thou art to celebrate along 
with me the Ides of April, a month sacred to Venus, who rose from the wavea< 
The Ides liell on the 15th of Uarch, May, July, and October, and on the 13th 
of the other months. They received thefar name firom the old verb ttfuare, ** to 
divide," (a word oi Etrurian origin, according to BfaeroUus, Sat 1. 16) because 
originally they actually, and after the alteration of the year, from one often to 
one of twelvemonths, nearly, divided the month. — 15. Meniem Fenerit, April 
was sacred to Venus. Marintemiiraiue/Mtrff.-^U. Jure nlennit mifU, he. 
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Pene natali proprio, quod ez liac 
Luce Mttcenas mens affluentes 

Ordinat anaoe. 20 

Telephum, quern tu petis, occupavit, 
Non tu8s sortis juvea^si, puella 
Dives et lasciva, tenetque grata 
Compede vinctum. 

Terret ambustus Fhaethon avaras 25 

Spes ; et exemplum grave praebet ales 
Pegasus, terrenum equitem gravatus 
Bellerophontem : 

Semper ut te digna sequare, et, ultra 
Qnam licet sperare ne&s putando, 30 

Disparem vites. Age jam, meorum 
Finis amorum, — 

** A cUiy deservedly aoleinnised by roe, and almost held more sacred than that 
of ray own nativity." — 19. Affluentet ortUruU annot, *' Counts the successive 
number of his years." Jffluentet, i. e. *' sensim sibi succedentes et quomm 
numero quamplurimi opto accedant, ordine numerat?" Orkll. — 22. Vcn 
ttu» tortis, ** Ahore thy rank." I^ambinus Joins ** non ttue tortis pueUa" i. e. 
tibl valde disrimilis loco, re, genere. — 25. Terret ambtutui Phaethon^ Ac, 
*' Phaethon, blasted by the thunders of Jove, strikes terror Into ambitious 
hopes," i. e. let the fkte of FhaSthon be a warning to all those who seek to rise 
above their sphere." Compare ApoU. Rhod. IV. 598: -mnit ir^lt rri<«i* 
»i{«vt*i i^fMittrtf ^ttiBtn. Alet^ for alattu^ as above Od. III. 12. 4 : puer ales; 
Epod. ni. 4 : terpente aUte.— 26. Exemjiium grave prctbet^ " Furnishes a strong 
admonition."— 27. Terrenum equitem gravatw, &c., " Who disdained Belle- 
rophon as a rider, because he was of mortal birth." Perhaps Horace had in 
view the following passage of Pindar ( Itth. VI. 44) : 

AirwM'Cf I6ix»vr Is wfavu trrttB/uuvf 

29. Te dignot ** Things suited to tby condition." Here, too, he corresponds 
with Pindar (Pyth, IV. 90) > 

Et iiftra qaum lieet. See. The eonstruotion is, H (ut), vUet ditparem, putanHb 
n^fiuiper(greutovquomtic€i.—9l. Dispmrem, ** An nnegnal alUanoe." Moi« 
lUendly : ** Oba, not thy equal," I. •. whose rank in life is snperior to thine.— 
SI. Meorum JkUe enmrwmt **Laat of mj lov«e. ODmpate: 



jm nequeamaxealiara, neque ab hae diseedere flu est 

CyntUa prima ftdt, QyntUa finis fl>it.~PBoi> . Ekg. h 12, )«. 
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Non enim posthac alia calebo 
Femina, — condisce modos, amanda 
Voce quos reddas : minuentur atrss 35 

Carmine cune. 



CARMEN XII. 

AD VIRGILIUM. 

Jam Veris comites, quae mare teraperant, 
Impellunt animae lintea Thraciae : 

85. QuotreddaSf ** Whidi thoa maijest recite." The poet invites bar to come 
to him, yet prarioiuly to learn the measures of her son^. "Whe s he has 
learnt them, they are to form part of the Intended celebration. Condisce, 
** Supplent nonnnitt : a me, Vix puto ; nam cantnm dooere erat mnsioomm, 
nt Tigellii, (Judpu/orvm inter eaihedrat." Orbll. Tate concludes TiooU to 
have heeia the scene of this gay celebration of Maecenas's birth day. Ist, from 
XY.Z, EH in horiOy but Horace had no garden at Rome (Epist I. 14. 24). 
And from vs. 34, condtsce modott amanda voce quag reddat^ compared with line 
27 of the same epistle, he deduces that the ode could not have been written 
In the Sabine valley. 

Odb XII. — It has never been satisfactorily determined, whether, the pre- 
sent ode was addressed to the poet Virgil, or to some other individual of the 
same name. The Individual here designated by the appellation of Virgil (be 
he who he may) is invited by Horace to an entertainment where each guest 
is to contribute his quota. The poet agrees to supply the wine, if VirgO will 
bring with him, as his share, a box of perfumes. He begs him to lay aside 
for a moment his eager pursuit of gain, his schemes of self-interest, and to 
indulge in the pleasures of fisstivity. Arth. Vi ril the doet died, a.u.c. 735. 
Whence if this ode be dedicated to him, a violation of Bentley's chronology 
occurs. Gesner considers that when Horace had determined to publish a 
fourth book of odes, he inserted all those smaller pieces which were at hand. 
But there is internal evidence that the poet Virgil could not be intended, for 
although he was the flrlend of Augustus and livia, yet he is not said to have 
courted the fkvoor (tf their step-sons or nephews, how then could he be called 
NobiUum diem Juvenum f Again, surely Horace would not even in Joke have 
attributed to his fHend a degrading lueri ttudittm f The ode may have been 
addressed to some client or relative of the poet Virgil, or the grandson of C. 
Vergilius, mentioned by doero, or to yergiUum medietu Neronumt as it is in 
oneBiS. 

l<--27. 1. Jam writ comHet, ftc, "Now, the Thradan winds, the com- 
panions of Spring, which calm the sea, beghn to swell the sails.'* The allusion 
is to the northern winds, Whose home, according to the poets, was the land 
of Thrace. These winds began to blow In the commencement of Spring. 
The western breeses are more commonly mentioned in deseriptiims <tf SprlnSt 
but, as these are changeable and Inconstant, the poet prefers, on this occasion, 
to designate the winds which Uom snore steadily at this season of the year. 
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Jam nee prata rigent, nee fluvii strepun^ It 
Hibema nive turgidi. 

Nidum ponit, Ityn flebiliter gemens, 6 

Infelix avis, et Cecropiae domus 
iEtemum opprobrium, quod male barbaras 
Regum est ulta libidines. 

Dicunt in tenero gramine pinguiimi 
Custodes ovium carmina fistula, 10 

Delectantque deum, cui pecus et nigri 
Colles Arcadiae placent. 

Adduxere sitim tempera, Virgili : 
Sed pressum Calibus ducere Libenmi 
Si gestis, juvenum nobilium cliens, 15 

Nardo vina mereberis. 

Comp. Colam. XI. 2. 21 : VenU teptentrionalet Omithea per diet XXX esse 
aolent ; turn et hirundo adoerUt. — 4. Hibema ntoe, " By the melting of the 
winter snow." — 6. InfeUs avir. The reference is here to the swallow and not 
to the nightingale. Horace evidently alludes to that version of the story 
which makes Frogne to have been changed into a swallow and Philomela into 
a nightingale. The fable assumes various forms in the classic writers. Et 
Cecropia domut, &c., "And the eternal reproach of the Attic line, for having 
too cruelly revenged the brutal lusts of kings." Cecropia is hare equivalent 
simply to jtttiag, as Fandion, the £sther of Progne, though king of Athens 
was not a descendant of Cecrops.— 9. Tenero, Comp. Anacr. IV. 1 : 

ixi Xurivaut n ireteug. 

11. Deum, Alluding to Pan. Nigri eoliet, ** The dark hills," L e. gloomy 
with forests. Among the hills, or, more properly speaking, mountains of 
Arcadia, the poets aaeigned Lyoasus and Msonalus to Pan as his favourite 
retreats. Bentley prefisra nignB.—lS. Addwtere titim tempora^ ** The season 
of the year brings along with it thirst," i. e. the heats of spring, and the thixsst 
produced by them, impel us to the wine-cup. — 14. Pressum Calibus Liberum 
** The wine pressed at Gales." Consult note on Ode L 20. 9. — 16. Juvenum 
nobiUwn diens. Who the **Ju9enes nobiies " were, to whom the poet here 
alludes, it is impossible to say : neither is it a matter of the least importance. 
Those commentators who maintain that the ode is addressed to the bard of 
Mantua, make them to be the young Neros, Drusus and Tiberius, and Doring. 
who is one <rfthe number that advocate this opinion rdative to Virgil, regards 
diens as equivalent to the German Gumtling, *' favourite." Bentley thinks 
reference is made **ad quoscunque tandem nobiies Juvenes."— 16. Nardo vinm 
mereberist ** Thou shalt earn thy wine with spikenard." Bentley prefers hm- 
reieriSf to merebere ** Libentius enim hunc vwsum pede Cretico, quam Dactylo 
clandere lolet noster : et sane duldus aurem ferlt." Horace^ as we have a>«ady 

o3 
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Nardi parvus ohjx eliciet cadum. 
Qui nunc Sulpiciis accubat horreis 
Spes donare novas largus, amaraque 

Curarum eluere ^cax. 20 

Ad quae si properas gaudia, cum tu^ 
Velox merce veni : non ego te meis 
Immunem mentor tinguere poculis, 
Plena dives ut in domo. 

Verum pone moras et studium lucri ; 25 

Ni^orumque memor, dum Hcet, ignium, 
Misce stuldtiam consiliis brevem : 

Dulce est desipere in loco. 

■tated in the introduotorj remidts, InTitei the individual, whom he hen 
addresses, to an entertainment, where each guest is to contribute liis 
quota. Our poet agrees to ftimish the wine, if Virgil will supply perAunee, 
and hence tells him he shall have wine for his. spUsenard.** Ttiis was by 
no means unusual. See CatuU. 13, where the poet promises Fabellus per- 
fume and other compensations, prorided he should bring the supper with 
him — 17. Parvut on^t ** A small alabaster box." Not, one formed of the 
onyx stone. JBliciet cadum, ** Will draw forth a cask,*' L e. will cause me 
to ftimish a cask of wine for the entertainment. The opposition between 
parvus cnp* and caeku is worthy of notice. — 18. Qui nunc Ac^wem, kc, 
** Which now lies stored away in the Sulpician repositories." Consult note 
on Ode III. 20, 7. According to Forphyrion in his scholia on this passage, 
the poet alludes to a certain Sulpicius Galba, a well known merchant of the 
day. Horace thus promises to be a little eztraTagant, for at home he usually 
drank but the mle SaJbinum, inlpicius appears to have kept this establish- 
ment, for the purpose of disposing of the superfluous produce of his own farm 
and vineyafds. Aceubatt *' Apotheoarum parietibm aeclinabant cados." 
Orbll. Thus also th^ aie described by Homer ( Odyss. /8. 3S4 : ) triBu iJ^ns 
wvn T«x*' ittn^ii*%i»—\9. Donate largui, A Greadsm for largut iananU^ ot 
nddonamhan. Amara ewrarum^ ** Bitter euros." An imitation of the Greek 
Idiom (t» mit^k rSr /coei/EM »»), in place of the common Latin form amorcu 
eurms. Similar instances occur Sat. n.S, 86: fyaiMUvrum/ A. P. 49: oMite . 
fwriMi.-— SI. Cum tuamerce, ** With fhy dub," i.e. with thy ahare towards 
the entertaimnent; or in other worda with the perfomes. The part fumiahed 
by each guest toward afoast, is hero regarded as a kind of merchandiie, wfaidi 
partners in trade throw into a common tibodk that tiray maj divide the pro- 
'ilts.— 22. Km ego te mek tmmiNwm, ftc, ** I do not intend that thou ahooldst 
moisten thyseli; at free cost, with the ocmteitts of my oupa, as the rich mas 
does in some well<«tored abode." Tkigere is need like the Greek riyyut, 
^{iXiir4^B6. NSgtorumque memor ignium, " And* mindful of the gloomy Area 
ot the ftmeral pUe," i. e. of the ahortueiB of existence.— 87. Mieee ehaltUiam 
mmUUibreeem, *o., ** Blenda little folly with thy woridly plans : itis deUghtfol 
to give loose on a proper oecaaion." JDee^^ere properly signifies "topli^the 
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CARMEN Xiri. 

AD LYCSN. 

AuDivEBE, Lyce, di mea vota, d! 
Audivere, Lyce. Fis anus, et tamen 
Vis fonnosa videri, 

Ludisque et bibis impudens, 

Et cantu tremulo pota Cupidinem 5 

Lentum sollicitas. Hie virentis et 
Doctae psallere Chiae 

Pulcnris excubat in genis. 

Importunus enim transvolat aridas 
Quercus, et retii^t te, quia luridi 10 

Dentes, te quia rugse 
Tuipant et capitis nives. 

Nee Co» referunt jam tibi purpurae, 
Nee clari lapides tempera, quae semel 

NoUs condita fastis 15 

Inclusit Tolucris Dies. 

fbol," andlienoe we obtain other Idndred meeidnga, ladi m, ** to indulge in 
festiTe enjoyment,** **to unbend,** **giTe loose,*' ftc. Compere Seneca de 
Tranq. An* 15 : Si grmeopoeUa eredamut aUqtiando et intanirejueundum est. 

Odb XIIL — Addressed to lorce, now adranoed in years. See Od. III. 10, 
where Horaoe complains of the pride and arrogance of Lyce. 

5->38. 5. TVermulo. Alluding to the fatture of the voice through age. 
TremulOf ** Ut solet esse anus bene potae." Orkli.. Comp. Agathias Anth. 
Pal. I. 168 : x**^^ fiitfjtfiaivu f8iyfA»Ti yfi^»Xitt.—7. Beetle ptallere. A Grse- 
oism fbr docUeptaUendi^ of mptaUendo, ** Sldlled in music and in song." PscUU 
(from the Greek '^iXXm) here means to play on a musical instrtunent, and 
aoeompcDir it with the Toioe. Its primitive signification, however, like that 
of the Greek verb whence it is derived, refers to instrumental performance 
alone. PtoBent ** pr. digito, non plectro, chordam impellere, ut Hesiod. I. 
155 : -^Axxuv »mi mHa^^ut.** OaBU..— 8. ExcuM, ** Keeps watch," Cupid 
stations himself In the cheeks of Chia, watching for his victims. Excubat, 
«* Watches the live-long night," <* Vigil cabat." Obbll. Comp. Soph. Antig. 
728 : 'Efm . . . 'Or Iv /tmkmxmtt srttfUtut ttAvtin Uwx^dui' — 9. Importunus^ 
** Tlie cmel boy." Ironical. Jridoi Qnereue. Thus the Greeks called men 
worn out by age Y*t^*^ty*' — 12> CapUie mvei, ** The snows of thy head,** 
i. e. thy lodes whitened with the snows of years. — 13. Nee Coa referunt Jam 
tibi purpurtBt ftc, ** Now, neither the purple vestments of Cop, nor sparldlng 
Jewels, bring back to thee the momenti, wliich the fleeting day has recorded 
and shnt op fai the pablio registers.** Ctapmyurm, The idand of Cos was 
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Quo fuglt Venus ? heu! quove color? decens 
Quo motus ? quid habes iUius, illius, 
Quae spirabat Amores, 

Quas me eurpuerat mihi ? 20 

Felix post Cinaram notaque et artium 
Gratarum facies 1 Sed Cinarae breves 
Annos fata dederunt, 
Servatura diu parem 

Comicis vetulae temporibus Lycen ; 25 

Possent ut juvenes visere fervidi, 
Multo non sine risu, 

Dilapsam in cineres facem. 



CARMEN XIV. 

AD AUGUSTUM. 

QvjE cura Fatrum, quaeve Quiritiumy 

famed for the manufocture of a species of Testments, termed, firom the place 
where they were made, Coan (vatet Coat). They wore made of silk, and are 
described as fine, thin, and indeed almost transparent. ** Qnlbus tmie hujus 
generis libertinse utebantw." Orbll. — 17. Vemut " Thy beauty." Decent 
motuty ** Thy graoeftil deportment.'* Male oUm cum v. color conjungebrntt. 
Qunct. J. 10. 2G : Corporis decens et aptm motiM, qui dicitur tvfv8/um est ne- 
cessartus. — 18. IlUtu, iUku, " Of that Lyce, that Lyce." Spirabat amores, 
Comp. Aacr. : 

20. Surpuerat. For turripverat. — 21. Felix post Cinaram^ ftc, *' A form, once 
yielding in beauty to Cinara alone, and famed also for every pleasing charm." 
Facies here applies to the entire play of expression, and not merely to the 
features. Many have supposed three epithets to exieU fades felix — notaque 
vast Cinaram— et Jades gratarum artium. But Bentley Joins et nota quoque 
gratarum artium facies^ i. e. ** a beauty happy by praises next to Cinara, and 
known also for graceful accomplishments." Nota gratarum artium^ as Od. 
II. 2, 6 : notus injratresammi patemi. Artium gratarum^ " Queemotu ocul- 
orum, superciliorum, cervicis placet." Orell. *' Nods and becks and wreathed 
smiles." Milt.— 24. Srrvatura diu parem, &c., ** Intending to preserve Lyoe 
for a long period, set as to be equal to the years of an old crow," i. e. until 
she should become a rival in years with the aged crow. Fetula. Horace 
uses the low and degrading term here, as more insulting ; the honourable word 
is found in Od. III. 17. 13 : annosa comix. Consult note on Ode III. 17, 18. — 
28. Dilapsam in dneres facem, " The torch that had once infamedthem, re- 
duced to ashes." 
Odx XIV.— We have already stated. In the introductory remarks to the 
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Plenis honorum mimeribus tuas, 
Auguste, virtutes in aevum 
Per titulos memoresque fastos 

JEtemet? O, qua sol habitabiles 5 

Illustrat oras, maxime principum ; 
Quern legis expertes Latinae 
Vindeuci didicere nuper, 

Quid Marte posses. Milite nam tuo 
Drusus Genaunos, implacidum genus, 10 

Breunosque veloces, et arces 
Alpibus impositas tremendis, 

fourth ode of the present book, that Horace had been directed by Augustus 
to oddirate in song the victories of Drusus and Tiberius. The pieee to which 
we have alluded is devoted, in consequence, to the praises of the former, the pre- 
sent one to those of the latter, of the two princes. In both productions, how- 
ever, the art of the poet is shown in ascribing the success of the two brothers 
to tlie wisdom and fostering counsels of Augustus himself. " Omnino simU- 
limum cum argumentum Jan\}am tractasset, minus spontaneus est impetus 
quo fertur, ao diligentissima arte omnia sunt elaborata ne in illo vis poetica 
aliquatenus ezhansta viderctur." Orbli^ 

1->15. 1. Qua euro PcUrum^ &c., ** What care on the part of the Fathers, 
or what on the part of the Roman people at large, can, by offerings rich with 
honours, perpetuate to the latest ages, O, Augustus, the remembrance of thy 
virtues, in public inscriptions, and recording annals ?" — 2. Muneribtu, Al- 
luding to the various public monuments, decrees, &c., proceeding from a 
grateful people.— 4. TUulot. The reference is to public inscriptions of every 
kind, as well on the pedestals of statues, as on arches, triumphal monu- 
m«at8, coins, &o. Some of the coins of Augustus bear the inscription ^Btbb- 
NiTATi AvQVvru Memoresque futos. Consult note on Ode III. 17. 4.-5. 
JEtemet, Yarro, aa quoted by Nonius (2. 57)» uses this same verb : ** Lit- 
teris ae laudibus SBtemare." HabitabUetf *' Ut li •tKWf*ivn pro urbe ter- 
rarum." Obxxx. — 6. Prindpum. It was the wise and prudent policy of 
Augustus, not to innovate titles, but to assume these habitual to the ears of 
stem yet brdcen r^ublicans. Thus Bex was avoided, Bwmntu shunned, and 
Prineepif an old name indicative of primacy in rank, not powers chosen. It 
remained for Domitian to assume, the titles Domirnu et Detu. — 7. Quern legis 
Expertes Laiirue, See, ** Whom the Vindelici, free before from Roman sway, 
lately learnt what thou oouldst do in war." Or, more freely and intelligibly, 
** Whose power in war the Vindelici, &c. lately experienced." W^e have here 
an imitation of a weU-known Greek idiom. — 8. VindeUci. Consult note ctn 
Ode lY. 4. 18. Didicere^ "felt." " Novere, sensere cum damnoet clade sua." 
Oaxix. — 1€. GenaunoSf implacidum genus Breunosque vdoces. The poet here 
substitutes for the Rnti and Yindelici of the fourth ode, the Genauni and 
Brenni, Alpine nations, dwelling in their vicinity and allied to them in war. 
Tfaia is done apparently with the view of amplifying the victories of the young 
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Dejecit aoer plus vice sbnplici. 
Major Nerontim mox grave proBlium 

Commisit, immanesque Rstos 15 

Auspiciis pepulit secundis : 

Spectandus in certamine Martio, 
Devota mord pectora libere 
QuantiB &tigaret minis : 

Indomitas prope qnalis iindas 20 

Neros, by inerMdng the inimb«r of tbe conquered nsttons. The Genanni and 
Breuni occupied the Vatte di Hon and To/ i^aunia, to the east and north-east 
ci the Lago Maggiore (Lacua Verbanus.) hnjilacidwn. This word was used 
by no writer prerioas to Horace : similarly itn^aeatut, upp^tn to be used only 
by Virg. ^En. lU. 420, and Ovid. Met. YUI. 347. Arces, " CasteUa ab iis in 
Alpfbtts ezitmcta." Oacxx.-— 13. Dejecit acer pkte vice HmpHeif ** More than 
once brafeiy OTerthrew." Ahtb. TMs though the usual interpretadon, does 
not appear to be correct ; the words rather mean, ** with more slaughter tiian 
he received.*' ** EQs non taatam solum dadem intnlit, quantam ipsi dederant, 
sed duplam, hoc est earn non rimplici vice reddidit.** Outu. — 14. Ut^tMr 
Neronum, " The dder of the Neros.** Alluding to Tiberius, the future em- 
peror. Grave prteKum. Fea contends that the meaning is, **Drtmut warred 
against these nations, by a series of assaults, Tiberiut^ on the other hand by 
a single dedsive engagement ;'* but this contradicts the authority of Dio (M, 
22). Horace could not well use the plural here, and according^ he has ptttprtr- 
Uum commifteret for bM» gerere.— 15. Immanesque Reetot av^indit, &c., ** And 
under thy fitvouring auspices, drove back the ferocious Rati.** In the time 
of the republic, when the consul p er form ed anything In person, he was said 
to do it by his own conduct and auspices {duetu^ eel imperiOy et atstpido tuo) ; 
but If his lieutenant, or any other person, did it by his command, it was said 
to be done auipieio conndu, dueiu legali, undo* the ausirfoes of the ooosul, and 
the conduct of the legatus. In this manner the emperors were said to do 
everything by their own auspices, although they remained at Rome. By the 
lUeti in the text are meant the united forces of the RsbU, Vindeliei, and their 
alUes. The first of these eonstituted, in fiust, the smallest part, as their strength 
had already been broken by Dmsns. Compare introductory remarks to the 
fourth ode of this book. 

17^33. 17. Speetandue in certamine Martio, tie., "Giving an illustrious 
proof in the martial conflict, with what destruction he could overwhelm those 
bosoms that were devoted to death in the cause of freedom." The poet h»e 
jdludes to the enstom prevalent among these^ and other bariMrons nations, 
especially such as were of Germanic or Celtic origin, of devoting themselves 
to death In defence of their eo m i t r y 's fl^eedom. Bentiey reads Mubimfof, 
a^sreeing with autierf but as atnter Is naturally Impetuous or vident, the epi- 
thet is rather requfand for %mdat. Prope quaUt. Thus Sat H. 8. S66 : tern- 
pettatie prope rUu. ** Videiloet prope nt grsseorum rxtXit In tallbus signiflcat 
crcl»foldileri,quodeagitur; in prosa orations: ^uo/tr undae eeXet emtare 
-Aoter." Oamx. Fatigaret. Some MSB. have >Mtgoro«. Heinslus propoeee 
'Jaiimmrit. Bentlegr letahis the common reading, «eo ipso tempore ^eetefltfiu^ 
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Exercet Auster, Pleiadum charo 
Scindente nubes : impiger hostium 
Vexare turmas, et &ementem 
Mittere equum medios per ignes. 

Sic tauiiformls volvitur Aufidus, 25 

Qua regna Dauni prseflmt Appuli, 
Quum saevit, horrendamque cultis 
Diluviem meditatur agris : 

Ut barbarorum Clauditis agmina 

tam cvaafiUigaret ; b1 legeri8>b%ar{f , tnm hoc dices, ntmc speetandtts, quantli 
rnlidfl oUm fktigaTerit."— SI. EMereet, '* Tames.'* FIdadum chore tcindente 
mihett ftc, ** When the dance of the Pleiades is serering the clouds." A beau- 
t iftil mode of expressing the rising of these stars. Die Pleiades are seven stars 
in the neck of the bull. They are IU>led to have been seven of the daughters 
of Atlas, whence th^ are also called Jtiemtidei. (Yirg. Geor.I. 221.) They 
rise with the sun on the tenth day before the Calends of May (22nd of AprQ), 
according to Columella. The Latin writers generally call them FergUke^ 
from their rising about the Vernal Equinox. Th« appellation of Pleiades is 
supposed to come from irxim, ** to sail," because their rising nwrked the sea- 
son when the storms of winter had departed, and everything favoured the re- 
newal of navigation. Some^ however, derive the name from rXiMf t^ , because 
they H^PMT in a duster, and thus we find Manilius calling them " ridus glo' 
mertASe," Scindente nubes, " severing the donda," and thereby causing rain. 
" Pleiadum dioro imbres effbndente e nuUbus a vento scissis, rupUs." Omell.-— 
24. Medios per ignes. Some commentators regard this as a proverbial expres- 
sion, alluding to an affidr ftill of imminent danger, and compare it with the 
Greek itk m^ fjuXuf. The scholiast, on the other hand, explains it as equi- 
valent to "permedmrnpugntefgroorem." We rather think with Gesner, bow- 
ever, that the reference is to some historical event which has not come down 
to us. Anth. The interpretation of the Schol. is defmded by the imitation of 
Silius XIV. 176 : Per medios ignes mediosque per enses. Bentley reads enses 
for ignes. — 36. 5iie taurifomiis vdleitm Avfidm, ** With the same fury is the 
bull-formed Aufidus rolled along." The epithet tauriformis, analogous to the 
Greek r»u>fi/**ffHt alludes either to the bull's head, or to the horns, with which 
the gods of rivers were andently represented. The aeboliast on Euripidea 
( Orest. 1 378) is quite correct in referring the explanation of this to the roaring 
of their waters. Thus of Xanthus Hom. H. ^. 217 : fUfM»*tt n£n T»v(t. 
Seealsot. 87. The idea is adopted by Mitt. P. L. XL 829 : 

Then shall this mount 
Of Paradise by might of waves be moved 
Out of his place, pushed by the homed food. 

Consult note on Ode in. 30. 10.— 26. Qua regna Baiuni, &c., " Where it flows 
by the realms of Apulian Daunus," i. e. where it waters the land of Apulia. 
PreepuU. For praterftuU. Compare Ode IV. 3. 19. MediUOur. ** Tamquam 
peoratus est ad inundandos i^ros." Orkix. Bentley reads minitatur bat the 
metaphor in meditoTt as being borrowed firom a reasoning power, is more 
poetical. Tims also Yirg, Geor. I. 462 : quid cooitxt kumidut Juster.^», 
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Ferrata vasto diruit impetu, 30 

Primosque et extremos metendo 
Stravit humum, sine clade victor j 

Te copias, te consilium et tuos 
Praebente divos. Nam, tibi quo die 

Portus Alexandrea supplex 35 

£t vacuam patefecit aulam, 

Fortuna lustro prospera tertio 
Belli secundos reddidit exitus, 
Laudamque et optatum peractis 

Imperiis decus arrogavit. 40 

Te Cantaber non ante domabilis, 
Medusque, et Indus, te profugus Scythes 
Miratur, o tutela prgesens 
Italiae dominaequ;^ Komse : 

Agrnina /errata, ** The iron-cUd bands.'* CaIIe<: CrupeUarii by Tacitus. 
Dirwt, a word employed usually to denote the destruction of buildings.-^l . 
Metendo^ *' By mowing down." Thus the Greeks use xf*£v. Comp. Virg. 
^n. X. 513 : Proxima qtueque metit gladio. Straoit humum, ** with their 
bodies strewed the earth.'* — 32. Sine dade, " Without loss to himself,** i. e. 
with trifling ii\jury to his own army. — 33. ComiUum et titos diwty *' Thy 
counsel and thy favouring gods," i. e. thy counsel and thy auspioes. By the 
expression tuot dioosy the poet means the &vour of heaven, which had con- 
stantly accompanied the arms of Aug^tus . hence the gods are, by a bold 
figure, called his own. A proof of this favour is given in the very next sen- 
tence, in which it is stated, tiiat, on the fifteenth anniversary of the capture 
of Alexandria, the victories of Drusus and Tiberius were achieved over their 
barbarian foes. 

34—52. 34. Nam, tVa quo die, ftc, ** For, at the dose of the third lustrum 
tram the day on which the suppliant Alexandria opened wide to thee her 
harbours and deserted court, propitious fortune gave a favourable issue to the 
war." Alexandria was taken a.u.c. 724, and the war with the R«eti and Vin- 
delici was brought to a close a.u.c. 73!^. Alexandria supplex, because repre- 
sented as a female figure, in an humble posture. — 36. Vacuam aulam. Al- 
luding to the retreat of Antony and Cleopatra into the monument. — 37. 
Lustro. Consult note on Ode n. 4. 22. ** Non nimis accurate de uno eodem- 
que die accipienda videntnr: sed est: eodem prope tempore recurrente." 
Orbll.— 41. CarUaber. Consult note on Ode II. 6. 2. — 42. Medusque, Com- 
pare introductory remarks. Ode III. 5. and note on Ode I. 26. 3. Indus. 
Consult note on Ode I. 12. 55. Scythes. Consult notes on Ode II. 9. 23, and 
III. 8. 23.-43. Miratur. This word is used in precisely the same sense as the 
Greek d«ku[4AXuf, i. e. to worship, to honour. See Virg. Geor. IV. 215. 
HowKix. Tutela prtesens. irifttff.s. Thus Menand. Fr. inc. 252 : O^x errj 
rckji*r.i twtfxuffriia diti. Consult note on Ode III. ^. 2. — 44. Domirue, 
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Te, fontium qui celat origines, 45 

Nilusque, et Ister, te rapidus Tigris, 
Te belluosus qui remolds 

Obstrepit Oceanus Britaimis : 

Te non paventis funera Galliae 
Durseque tellus audit Iberiae : 50 

Te caBde gaudentes Sygambri 
Compositis venerantur armis. 
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AUGUSTI LAUDES. 

Phcebtjs volentem proelia me loqui 

*' Mistress of the world." — 45. Fontium qui cdat onginet KUus, The Nile, 
the largest river of the old world, still conceals, observes Malte-Brun, its true 
sources from the research of science. At least scarcely anything more of 
them is known to us now than was known in the time of Eratosthenes. — 46. 
Is$er. The Danube. The poet alludes to the victories of Augustus over the 
Dacians, and other barbarous tribes dwelling in the vicinity of this stream. — 
46. Bapidut TigrUy " The arrowy Tigris." The reference is to Armenia, 
over which country Tiberius, by the orders of Augustus, a. v.c. 73 1, placed 
Tigrancs as king. The epithet here applied to the Tigris is very appropriate. 
It is a very swift stream, and its great rapidity, *he natural effect of local cir- 
cumstances, has procured for it the name of T^ in the Median tongue, 
Diglito in the Arabic, and Hiddekel in Hebrew ; all which terms denote the 
jUght of an arrow. — 17. Beliuostu, "Teeming with monsters." fAiyaxYtrrif. 
Fausanias says of that part of the ocean, Hcb^ixirtu Bx^ia, •v2e» iuxir* toTs 
it 0»)Mt:fvi r^ kotx^, — 48. Britannit. Consult note on Ode III. 5. 3. — 49. 
Non faventi* funera GaUue. Lucan (I. 459. seqq.) ascribes the contempt of 
death, which characterised the Gauls, to their belief in the metempsychosis as 
taught by the Druids. — 50. Audit, ** Obeys." — 51. Sygambri. Consult note 
on Ode IV. 2. 36.-52. Compotitii armis^ ''Their arms being laid aside." 
*' Depositls prosflB fuisset orationis, compositis id praeterea significat, recondita 
esse ab lis arma et ab usu remota." Orbix. 

Ode XV.— The poet feigns, that, when about to celebrate in song the bat- 
tles and victories of Augustus, Apollo reproved him for his rash attempt, and 
that he thereupon turned his attention to suttjects of a less daring nature, and 
more on equality with his poetic powers. The bard therefore sings of the 
blessings conferred on the Roman people by the glorious reign of the monarch— 
the closing of the temple of Janus— the prevalence of universal peace— the 
revival of agriculture — ^the re-establishment of laws and public morals — the 
re-kindling splendour of the Roman name. Hence the concluding declara- 
tion of the idece, that Augustus shall receive divine honours, as a tiitelary 
deity, from the hands of a grateful people. A>-tu. Having celebrated the 
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Victas et urbes, increpuit lyia : 
Ne parva Tyirhenum per aequor 
vela darem. Tua^ Caesar, «&tas 

Frames et agiis retulit ubere^ 5 

Et signa nostro restituit JotI, 
Derepta Parthorum superbis 
FostibuB, et vacatun dueUis 

Janum Quirinum clusit, et ordinen; 

Rectum evaganti firena Licentiae 1 

prabes of Dnuni tmd Tfberins, U was but natiinl that Horaea should ting 
in honour of Angustus. Military pro weaa had formed the sutiJect of the pana- 
gjrics upon the former. Peaoa and roitored morality are to be the glorieaof 
the latter. 

1—31. 1. FhabuM volentemt fto., ''PhoBbna atemfy leproTed me, when, 
wishing to sing oh the lyre of battles and tnl]()ngated cities, and warned me not 
to qpvead my little sails over the sur&oe of the Tuscan sea." To attempt, with 
his fodble genius, to sing the victories of Augustus, is, according to the bard, to 
venture In a little bark on a broad tempestuous ocean. Ajtth. Increptat lyra. 
Thus join; like the Greek rAf^/u/MAiiv, vtt^tut^mtuf. lollo oflSended at the 
theme of war struck at once aU the chords of the lyre, which produced a Jarring 
discord. Virgfl attributes to the god even a more violent mark of dBspleasure 
(Ed. YI. 3 :) cum canerem reges et prtdiat Cyfdhiut atirem veOit H admonuit. 
It is with consummate art, the poet representsirarasforbiddenby Apollo to be 
the subject of his song. Vela darem, poesy is thus often compared to navigation ; 
Virg. Geor. n. 41 : pdagoque volant da vela patenti.—5. Fmges uberett 
** Abundant harvests.'* Alluding to the revival of agriculture after the storms 
of war. — 6. Et tigtta nodro rettituit Jovi, ''And has restored the Roman 
standards to our Jove.** An allusion to the recovery of the standards ( a. v.c. 
734) lost in the overthrow of Crassus and the check of Antony. Consult note 
on Ode I. 26. 3, and introductory remarks. Ode III. 6.-8. Et vacuum dueUis^ 
&c., " And has closed the tenq[>Ie of Janus Quirinus, Aree firom wars." The 
temple of Janus was open in war and closed in peace. It had been dosed 
previous to the reign of Augustus, once in the days of Numa, and a second 
-time at the conclusion of the first Punic war. Under Augustus it was dosed 
thrice : once in a.u.c. 725, after the overthrow of Antony (compare Orosins, 
6. 22. and Dio Cassius, 56. S3) again in a. v. o. 729, after tiM reduction of the 
Cantabri (compare Dio Cassius, 53. 2€) and the third time, when Ihe Dadana, 
Dalmatians, and some of the German trftes were subdued by Tiberius and 
Drusus. (Compare Dio Cassius, 54. 36.) To this last Horace is here sup- 
posed to allude. We have retained Janum Qcimm, i. e. Janum Quiritium, 
When the temi^e of Janus was the third time closed is not clearly known. Some 
with Mbaaon, refer it to the year 744, others to 748. Horace appears to allude 
merely to the &ct of its having been dosed twice. Against the reading Qui' 
rmum Oaxix. remaito **Quid, quod noster »M»9^mimf vitare videtnr lo 
eadem teiinainatione Jamum Quirinum,*' — 9. Et erdinem rectum, Ike. The 
order of construction is as follows : ct infeeit J^rena Lkentim evafgrniti 
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Injecit, emovitque culpas, 
Et veteres levocavit artes : 

Per quad Latinum nomen et Itals 
Cievere vires, famaque et imperl 

Porrecta majestas ad ortum ^ \^ 

Soils a^njlesperio cabili. tiS 

Custode rerum Caesare, non fiiror 
Civilis aut vis exiget otium, 
Non ira, quae procudit enses, 

Et miseras inimicat urbes. 20 

Non, qui pro&ndum Damibium bibunt, 
Edicta rumpent Julia, non Getse, 
Non Seres, infidive Persas, 

Non Tanain prope flumen orti. 

Nosque et profestis lucibus et sacris. 25 

Inter jocosi munera Liberi, 
Cum prole matronisque nostris, 
Rite deos prius apprecati, 

Virtute functos, more patrum, duces, 

t^a redtum ordinemi ** And has curbed unbridled licentiousneBS." Con> 
suit note on Ode IV. 5. 22.— lit. Vetere* arte$, "The virtues of former 
days." **Prttdentiam, fortitudinem, jnstitiam, temperantiam." Schol. — 
15. Ortus. Bentley preflnrs ortum to ortut^ **r» toties albilet litera S in 
mckjetku ad ortut soUt." — 16. Ab Hetperio oMH^ ** From his resting-place 
in the west."— 18. Emget otkim, "Shall drive aw«y repose.** **Alii scrlp- 
serunt exhtett quod tamen usurpatur potius de rebus ingratis veluti m- 
imere etaram, tnetumt &c. et prseterea prosa esset orationis." Orbll. — 20. 
Inimieat, ** Renders hostile.'* " Ut Laberius inquinare pro iniquum reddert 
dixerat, sic Horatiua, quod sciazn, j^imus hoc verbo usurpavit pro : inindeat 
inter $e redditj ad Mia domeitica excitat." Orbxx. — 21. Non qui ffrofitndum. 
See. Alluding to the nations dwelling along the borders of the Danube, the 
Germans, Sttti, Dadans, &c.— 22. Edicta Julia, ** The Julian edicts." The 
reference is to the laws imposed by Augustus, a member of the Julian line, on 
vanquished nations. Geta. Consult note on Ode HI. 24. II. — 23. Seree. 
Consult note on Ode 1. 12. 55. Florus states, that the Seres sent an embassy, 
with valuable gifts, to Augustus (IV. 12. 61). Infidive PerttBy *'0f the 
fidthless Farthians.**— 24. Tanain prope ftumen orti. Alluding to the Scy* 
thiana. Among the embassies sent to Augustus, was one flrom the Scythians. — 
25. Etprq^ttis lucibus et tacrit, ** Both on common and sacred days.** Con-, 
suit note on Ode 1. 18. 7. — 26. Munera Liberi, Consult note on Ode 1. 18. 
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Lydis remixto carmine tibiis, 30 

Troiamque et Anchisen et almas 
^g^iem Veneris canemus. 

7*->29. Vvfutefuneloit ** Authors of illustrious deeds.** — 30. Ly^ remixto 
carmine tibiii, ** In song» mingled alternate with the Lydian flutes," i. e. with 
alternate vocal and iastrumental muMc. The I^ydian flutes were the same 
with what were called the right-handed flutes JiBkmg the ancient Antes, 
those most fireqnently mentioned are the Hbue deatra and rintHng pares and 
imparet. It woold seem that the double flute consisted of two tubes, which 
were so Joined tt^^ether as to have but one mouth, and so were both Uown at 
once. That which the musician played on with his right-hand was called 
Ubia dettrot the right-handed flute ; with his left, the Hbia tmutrot the left- 
handed flute. The latter had but few holes, and sounded a deep, serious bass ; 
the other had many holes, and a sharper and livelier tone. The right-handed 
flutes, as has already been ronarked, were the same with what were called 
the Lydian, while the left-handed were identical with what were denominated 
the Tyrian. More PeUnun. Comp. Cio. Tusc 1. 2 : Est in origimbus (Catonis) 
soiitos esse in epulis canere convwas ad tUneinem de darorum Aominum oi'rtu- 
tibus. — 31. Alma progeniem Veneris, An aUusion to Augistus, who had 
passed by adoption into the Julian Camily, and consequently claimed descent 
with that line, from Ascanius, the grandson of Anchisei and Venua. 
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LIBER. 



CARMEN I. 

AD MiECENATEAT. 

Ibis Libumis inter alta navium, 
Amice, propugnacula, 

* As for u can be eondaded flrom the existing remains of Grecian poetry, lit 
most ancient species consisted of verses of one description only in each {dece, 
and each verse concluding a sentence. When poetry, however, after the 
dignified heroics of Homer, and the gnomic compositions of Hesiod, was em- 
ployed on lighter and humbler themes, its numbers and rhythm were altered 
to suit each autiiect, and were united by a more artftil composition. The 
earliest form of the Epode (from M and «d^, an addition to a song) was that 
formed of an hexameter, and its kindred verse the pentameter, which union 
was denominated more usually the Elegiac stansa. Archilochus, as he made 
many alterations in choral composition, so also introduced many species ot 
Epode, five of which are here enumerated : 1st, when he united two simple 

verses, as : 

n»Tt# Au*Aftfi»f ir9it9 iff Arm ri^t * 
Tie fits x»(^u(t ffifttf ; 

2nd,, when he formed the first as an asynartete, as : 

T«7«r ykf fiXirfrrct i(«v viri xat^iitit IX-vrOiie 

3rd, when the second became asynartetic, as Hor. Epod. XIII. : 

Horrida tempestas ooelum contraxit et imbres 
Nivesque deducnnt Jovem, nunc mare nunc 8ilQ«. 

4th, when both verses were asynartetic, as : 

5th, when the shorter verse precedes, aa Hor. Ep. XL 

Petti, nihil me sicut antea Juvat 
Scrlbere versiculos, amore perculsnm gravi. 

Lastly, the term Epode was so for extended in signification, as to designate anjf 
poem inw/MAaihorterverse vxu made tofoBow a kmg oim, which will serve ai 
» general definition for all the productions of Horace that go by this nam** 
The definition of Epode^ given by Hephcstion (de Metr. p, 70. ed. P«mp.X >• S 
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Paiatus oiiine Csssaiis periculum 
Subire« Maecenas, tuo. 

rr/x« wt^ttwit « inftcunw* wliere nftrrfc eomiponds to the Lttin tMpor, 

and reCers to a Torse «iieqiul to mm which has gone before, or. In oUier 

wtwda, less than it. The minority of H<nraee's Epodee maj be daoed with 

that epedee, deeeiibed by himaeU; Epp. L 19. 90 : 

» Parios ^o primus lamboe 
Ostendi Latio, nmneros animosque secutiis 
/^ffttilll5i^»fii, non see et agentia Terba lycamben. 

Their dates range from ▲.v.o. 718 (Ep. XVI.) to 724 (Ep. DL) From his 
own expreidon Epp. L 19. S3, quoted aboTe, It vpipoan that llaeae Epodes 
were published by the poet himself. Some have errooeoiuly sapposed th«t 
they were suppressed by the poet, lest the too free sprit, not yet ftdly taught 
the oonrtier, should offend Augustus ; but he who passed over In silenoe the 
bold songs of Bibaeulus and Catullus, could well aiford to smUe at the little 
freedoms of his own fisvonred Horace. 

** On the historical bearing of the book of Epodes, nothfanf can be more 
satisfkcUnyand singularly distinct than the paragrafdi quoted In the Ctarono- 
k«lcal Table from Mr. Clinton's Fagti HeOemei, nndsrtheyear m.a. 81. 

It ought, however, to be remaiked, that In the Epodes, also, Honwe bj no 
means Intended to arrange the serwal pieces aoeordUng to the eaust osder ef 
time. Thus, Epode VIL, Quo quo todati .... eonleaqplates the Impending 
war betwixt Cosar and Ai^oiv as yet distant, and with honor and dlaniay 
deprecates such an erenL The date of It. therefore, must be oartied back as 
Dur as other ctmsiderationa win allow i and the same remaik may be ertended 
to the XYI. Epode^ .<fltera>am<e«iftw'. . .whldi,fhmi similarity of suttfeet. 
might be expected to stand in ooi^unctlon with the Vllth., were It Dot(as we 
have seen in other cases) fat the sake of variety, perhaps, kept separate. 

Both those Epodes, In anything like aUnaion to the leaden of the gnat 
political parties, are obeeure now, fitnn the poet's studied delicacy at the time. 
As long as any hope remained of healing the bi'wifii, Horace was not the man 
to aggravate the discord ; but, when mattera had oome to an open rupture^ 
In that Epode, I., Ibis LtbumU ... he testifies, at once, his personal devoted- 
ness to HflBcenas, in a strain of the most delighted gratulation; yeteventhen 
(Y. 39) not naming Antony, though he dearly alludes to him. While the 
disgraoefnl phenomenon of Cleopatra's ganxe curtain. In a sosns Hke that. Is 
represented as moving the indignation even of foreigners to forsake sndi a 
leader. 

Ep. IX. 1&— 18. Interque signaturpe mOitariA 

Sol asplat can<^um 
Ad hoc frementes vertemnt Us flallle equos 
GaOi 



It was shout the year (a. o. 30) after that memorable en g agement, when 
the affkir at Alexandria had left Onsar without a rival, that Horace broke out 
in bis final eflbslon of Joy, 1. c. XXXYH; nunc ed bibendum . . . connected 
with that eventfolepodi.'* Tatb. 

Epodb I.-.Vritteaa dkort time previous to the battle of Aetfann. The 
hiidoflenhlmsdf asa«wmpanlontoMsBcsnas,wfaanthe latter was on the 
ffCOfcnharWng In the wpwHtien i«aiMt AntM^ nd Gtoaprtra, and ex- 
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Quid nos, quibus te yita si superstitd 5 

Jucunda, si ooisttra, gravis? 
Utrumne jussi peraequemur otiuia^ 

Non dulce^ ni tecum 8im\il%\ ) 
An hunc laborem mente laturi, decet 

Qua ferre non moUes viroe ? 10 

Feremus ; et te velper Alpium juga, 

Lihospitalem et Caucasum 
Vel occidentis usque ad ultimum sinum 

Forti sequemur pectore. 

presses his perftct wQUngness to share every danger with his patron and 

friend. Mflscenas, howerer, apprehen^e for the poet's saliB^, refused to 

grant his request. Aitth. When the ode was composed it was eertalnly the 

intention of Atigustus, that Meeoenas should accompany him to Brundusium, 

whither he had summoned all thd leading men oi Rome, either to benefit by 

their councils ; or, more probably to deter wavering spirits, on the eve of a 

great contest, I9 the apparent display of unanimity, for who would dare to 

oppose his wiQ? It was finally determined that Maecenas was to remain at 

Rome, where as Seneca says, €Uueniu Ckuarit partihw/unctut ett. An obscure 

author (Auct. Eleg. In ob. Mseoen. 45) : Mentions his presence at the battle 

of Actium : 

Cum fireta Niliacse tezeirunt lata carinn, 
Fortis eras circum, fortis et ante duoem. 

But there is no authority for this, nor for the dreams of the scholiast tliat 
MfBcenas commanded the libumian gaDies. 

1—18. 1. i&M Xftftumw, ftc, **]>ear Maecenas, thou wilt venture in the 
Libumian gallies amid the towering bulwartcs or the ships of Antony." If 
we credit the scholiast Aeron, Augustus, whoi setting out againsi Antony 
and Cleopatra, gave the command of the Libumian gallies to Maecenas. But 
see above. Anthon prints this first danse as an interiogation, erroneously. 
*' Non est interrogotio sed alBrmatio." Orbcl. IMuimis. These Tessels by 
their swiftness greatiy caused the victory at Aetinzn. If we credit Yegetius, 
they were impelled by paddle-wheels wort»d by oicen. Propv^ifMcula. Pliny 
also mentions the UvXifws trC^ywi of the ships of Antony. Virgil also des- 
cribing the fleet of Anthony, says (VIIL 691) 

Felago credas innare revulsas , 
Cydadas, aut montes concurrere montibus altos ; 
Tanta mole viri turritis puppibus instant. 

Quid not, ^uibtu te. See., ** And whai shall I do, to whom lifo is pleasing if 
thou survive ; if otherwise, a burthen?" The ellipsis is to be supplied as 
follows : Quid notfaciamtu quihu viia est jtteunda ri te tupentUe vivitur, d 
corUra aodderit, grams F QreUius thinks there is a union of two construc- 
tions, "si superstes mihi eris," and "te superstite." — 7. JutsL Understand 
a te.—9. An hune taborem, &c., " Or shaU I endure the toils of this campaign 
with that resolution with which it becomes the brave to bear them ?*'— 18. 
Inhotpitalem Cauccuum, Consult note on Ode I. 22. 6. — 13. (keidentis 
usque €id ttUimuM rinum, "Even to the Csrthest bay of the weit»'* i. e. to 
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Roges, taum labore quid javem meo 15 

Imbellis ac fiimtis pamm ? 
Comes minoie sum fiituros in meto. 

Qui major absentes habet : 
Ut assidens implumibus pullis avis 

Seipendum allapsus timet 20 

Ma^ relictis ; non, ut adait, auxill 

Latuia plus praesentibus. 
Libenter hoc et omne militabitur 

Bellum in tuae spem gratbe ; 
Non ut juvencis ilugata pluiibus 25 

Aiatra nitantur mea : 
Pecusve Calabris ante sidus fervidum 

Lucana mutet psi^cuis : 

the fiurthest limits of the world on the west, i. e. u far u the most distant 
coast of Spain, to the Straits of Gibraltar.— 16. hnbeUig. Thas Od. IL 6. 
7 : Uusui maris et triarum MiUtiteque. Comes., aum. Bentl^ reads sim, but 
Horace answers boldly and firmly to the question (L 15) and therefore the 
indicative is preferable. — 18. Major habet^ **More powerfully possesses." 
Ut assidens implumibus^ &c., ** As a bird, sitting near her unfledged young 
dreads the approaches of serpents more for them when left by her, nnaUe 
howerer, though she be with them, to render any .greater aid on that account 
to her offspring nestling around her." A poetical pleonasm occurs in the 
word praserUidWt and. In a f^ree translation, may be regarded as equivalent 
simply to its. The idea intended to be oonvQred by the whole sentence 
is extremely beautiful. The poet likens himself to the parent bird, and, as 
the latter sits by her young, though even her presence cannot protect them, 
so the bard wishes to be with his friend, not because he is able to defend him 
from harm, but that he may fear the less for his safety whUe ranaining by 
his side. Compare the beautiful passage in £sch. VIL c T. 291 : 

Af^xMretr &< rtt n»un 

TlattT^ofJist wtXuxf. 
Prauntibus, ** nestling around her." ** Qui circa cam versantur" qua ratione 
mutua caritas matrisiet pullorum optime ezprimitur." Obell. 

33—29. 23. Libenter hoe et omne, &c. The idea intended to be oonreyed 
is as follows : I make not this request in order to obtain from thee more ez- 
tensive possessions, the usual rewards of military service, but in the spirit of 
disinterested aifection, and with the hope of securing still more firmly thy 
friendship and esteem. — 25. Non ut juvencis, &c. An elegant hypalli^e for 
non ut plures Juvenei iUigati meis aratris nitantur, *' Not that more oxen 
may toil for me, yoked to my ploughs," i. e. not that I may have more 
extensive estates. — 27. Pecusve Calabris, See, "Not that my flocks may 
change Calabrian for Lucanian pastures, before the burning star appears, i. e. 

* that I may own such numerous flocks and herds, as to have both winter 
tummer pastures. An hypallage for Calabra pascua mutet Lucanis. For 
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Nec ut supemi villa candens Tusculi 

Circsea tangfat mcenia. 30 

Satis superque me benignitas tua 
Ditavit : haud paravero. 

Quod aut, avarus ut Chremes, terra premam, 
Discinctus aut perdam nepos. 

Uie eonstrnction see Od. 1. 17. 1. ; Sat. IL 7. 110. The more wealthy Homans 
were accustomed to keep their flocks and herds in the rich pastures of Cala- 
bria and Lucania. The mild climate of the former country made it an ex- 
cellent region for winter pastures ; about the end of June, however, and a 
short time preyious to the rising of the dog-star, the increasing heat caused 
these pastures to be exchanged for those of Lucania, a cool and woody country. 
On the approach of winter, Calabria was re- visited. Obkll. has adopted patctuf 
with Bentley, for pcucuis^ ** ne in tribus contlnuis qtodis eadem exeat termina- 
tic.*' — 29. Nee ut tupemit &c., " Nor that my glittering villa may border on the 
Circaean walls of lofty Tusculum," i. e. nor that my Sabine villa may be built 
of white marUe, glittering beneath the rays of the sun, and be so far extended 
as to reach even to the walls of Tusculum. The distance between the poet's 
fiurm and Tusculum was more than twenty-five mUes. Aif th. Bather a large 
size for a villa ! but this is not the meaning of the poet. Tangat^ is simply, 
"may border on," "be dose to." A villa near Tusculum would be more 
valuable than a distant one. He wishes not for farms, nor for extensive 
herds, nor for a new villa, even though near Tusculum. Candent, Alluding 
to the style of building adopted by the rich. TutcuU Circaa nuema. Tus- 
culum said to have been founded by Telegonus, the son of Ulysses and Circe. 
Compare Ode III. 29. 8. Supemi. Bentley reads tupini, comparing Od. III. 
4. 23 : Tibur Supinum. Ancient Tusculum was built on the brow of a moun- 
tain, and was wholly destroyed by the Romans, a. c. 1 191 . The modern town 
Frescati is built lower down on the slope of the hiU. Ttueuhtm Supemum,, 
is ** the higher region of the hill," nearer the town. 

33 — 34. 33. Chremet. Acron supposes the allusion to be to Chremes, a cha- 
racter in Terence. This, however, is incorrect. The poet refers to one of 
the lost plays of Menander, entitled the " Treasure " ( Bti^ttu^itX an outline of 
which is given by Donatus in his notes on the Eunuch of Terence ( Prol. 10). 
A young man having squandered his estate, sends a servant, ten years after 
his father death, according to the will of the deceased, to carry provisions to 
his father's monument ; but he had before sold the ground in which the 
monument stood, to a covetous old man, to whom the servant applied to help 
him to open the monument ; in which they discovered a hoard of gold and a 
letter. The old man seises the treasure, and keeps it, under pretence of 
having deposited it there for safety during the time of war, and the young 
fellow goes to law with him. Ante. But the aUusion cannot be to the Thetau- 
nu of Menander, for in that play the old man concealed the gold without any 
avaricious motive. A fhtgment is preserved by Alciphron (Epp. III.) from 
another drama, whence perhaps the character is borrowed, e. g. ^ardernc 
JL^ifMie, se^ir^vTiK pXaxiii^s—ZA. Ditdncttu aut peidam nepos, " Or squander 
away being a dissolute spendthrift." Bentley reads aut perdam ut nepot, but 
Che eontruction is perdam^ kerurf in. Among the Romans, it was thought 

P 
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*^ Beatus ille, qui procul negotxis^ 

Ut prisca gens mortalium, 
Patema rura bubus exercet suisy 

Solutus omni foenore. 

eflhmliutte to I4»peir abroad with tiie ttmlo looady or earelewly girded. 
Henoe dnettu and sttccinctut are pot for t'luftiffriiM, espediUu or gnamUf dili- 
gent, actire, and elerer, becanse they used to gfard tiie tunio when at work : 
and, on the other hand, dudnehu is equivalent to MMr«, maOi*t ignamu, ftc. 
Nepoi. The primitiTe meaning of this term is **a grandson :** flrom the too 
great Indulgence, however, generally shown by grandfiKthers, and theminona 
oonsequences that ensued, the word became a common designation for a pro* 
digal. ** Niepot hiznrioBUS a Tusds didtur, vel Nepotet sunt luxuriosas vita 
homines appeDati, quod non magis his res sua flunHiarto euro est, qnam lis 
qnlbns pater avuaque vivunt.'* Fbstits. 

Epodx II. — The object of the poet is to diow with how much difficulty a 
covetous man disengages himself from the love of riches. He, therefore^ 
supposes an usurer, who is persuaded of the happiness and tranquillity of a 
country life, to have formed the design of retiring Into the country and re- 
nouncing his former pursuits. The latter calls in his money, and is ready to 
depart, when his ruling passion returns, and once more plunges him In the 
vortex of gain. Aif th. — Some commentators, dissatisfied with the idea that so 
beautiful a description of rural ei^oyment should proceed from the lips of a 
sordid usurer, have been disposed to regard the last four lines of the epode as 
spurious, and the appendage of a later age. But the art of the poet is strikingly 
displayed In the very circumstance which th^ condemn, since nothing can 
show more clearly the powerful influence which the love of riches can exer- 
cise over the mind, than that one who, like Alfius, has so accurate a peroep* 
tion of the pleasures of a country life, should, like him, sacrifice them all on 
the altar of gain. Besides, without this last stanza we would have merely a 
rhetorical description of a country life without point or meaning. 

1—32. 1. Procul negotiit, "Far from the busy scenes of life.** — 3. Ut 
prina gent nurttdium. An aUusion to the primitive simplicity of the golden 
age.— 3. Eixreet, ** Ploughs." As in Yirg. I. 99: Exercetqtte frequent Mtu^ 
rem at^pie inq)erat arvit. — 4. Soltttit omnifamoret ** Freed from all maimer of 
borrowing and lending," i. e from all money transactions. The Latin word 
for interest, >!vnfM, originally meant any increase, and was thence applied like 
the Greek Wx«r to denote the interest or increase of money. Pomta, says 
Varro (apud Gell. XVI. 12), dictum a foetu, quasi a foetura quadam pecunia 
parientis atqne Increscentis. The same root is found in facundm. Instead 
of the plural attet tuuray a synonym was used, viz. centetuma tuurte^ inas- 
much as at this rate of interest there was paid in a hundred months a sum 
equal to the whole principal, henoe toura centetuma ■ 24 per cent. Niebuhr ii of 
opinion that the monthly rate of the Centesuma was of foreign origin, and first 
adopted at Rome in the time of Sulla. The old yearly rate established by the 
ZIL Tables, b. o. 450. was the unciarium fcenut. This has been variously 
hiterpreted to mean, 1st, one twelfth of the Ceottmutm paid montUly, L c 
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Neque excitatur classico miles truci, 5 

Neque horret iratum mare ; 
Forumque vitat, et superba civium 

Potentiorum limina. 
Ergo aut adulta Titium propagine 

Altas maritat populos, 10 

Aut in reducta valle mugientium 

Prospectat errantes greges ; 
Inutilesque falce ramos amputans 

Peliciores inserit ; 
Aut pressa puris mella condit amphoiis ; 15 

Aut tondet infiimas oves ; 
Vel, quum decorum mitibus pomis caput 

Auctumnus agris extulit, 
Ut gaudet insitiva decerpens pyra, 

ooe per cent, per umnm ; 2nd, one twelfth of the principal paid monthly, <»r 
100 per cent, per annum. These two opinions are refVited hj Niebnhr. A' 
third or satisfiActory opinion is as follows. The uncia was the 12th pert of 
the at, and ainoe the tuH (twelve oz.) copper coinage was still in use at Rome 
when the XIL Tables became law. The phrase undaritun fientu would be 
a natural expression for interest of one oz. in the pound, i. e. a twelfth part 
of the sum borrowed, i. e. 8} per cent., not per month, but per year.— A. Neque 
ucUatur, &e., " Neither as a soldier is he aroused by the liarsh blast of the 
trumpet, nor does he dread, as a trader, the angry sea." — 7. Forum, ** The 
courts of law." Superba civium, &c., '* The splendid thresholds of the more 
powerfiil citizens." The portals of the wealthy and powerfiil. Some, how- 
erer, understand by superba, an allusion to the haughtiness displayed by the 
rich towards the clients at their gates. In either case, the reference is to the 
custom, prevalent at Home, of clients waiting on their patrons to oflbr their 
morning salutations. — II. Mugientium, Understand bourn, — 12. Erraniei, 
•* Grazhag." — 14. Inserit, *• Ingrafts." Propagine, " a layer." These layers 
were trained to the vine (maritanitur) three years after being laid. Anthon 
places the lines in the following order, after (Mitseh. and Doer.) 10, 13, 14, 11, 
12, 15, &0., that the ingrafting of the vine might follow dose upon, and be 
mentioned together with the maritatio. But the maritatio took place in October, 
the msitio not till the end of March, hence even if consecutive order were re- 
quired, previous to March the sheep would be allowed to roam at large in 
eariy spring. ** In vertds Aut in reducta nihil diutini opois est, sed brevis 
tantum intermissio et voluptas, prospectus armentorum pasoentium, qui 
non mode inter maritatiocem et insitionem, sed etiam in ipsis int er ve nisse pos- 
set et solet." Bkitti.. — 16. Jhfirmat, ** Tender." Compare the remark of 
Ddring : " Natnra enim sua imbecilles sunt oves." — 17. Vel cwn, ThnsBpod. 
Xn. 13 ; SaU II. 7. 95 ; and Virg. JEn. XII. 406 : Vel cum te patridum, ftCj, 
where Wagner remarks : '* Vel sic usnrpatum cam habet potestatem nt tran- 
situm paret ad alia; cum respicit ad pnegressa." Decorum mitibut pomA, 
** Adorned with mellow fhiit."— 19. Insitiva pina, "The pears of his own 
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Certantem et uvam purpuiaB, 20 

Quis muneretur te, Pnape, et te pater 

Silvane, tutor fioium. 
Libet jacere, modo sub autiqua ilice, 

Modo in tenaci gramine. 
Labuntur altis interim ripis aquas ; 25 

Queruntur in silvis aves ; 
Fontesque Ijmpliis obstrepunt manantibus ; 

Somnos quod invitet leres. 
At quum Tonantis annus Hbemus Jovis 

Imbres nivesque comparat, 30 

Aut trudit acres bine et bine multa cane 

Apros in obstantes plagas ; 
Aut amite levi rara tendit retia, 

grafting."— 20. Certantem et uvam, &c^ " And the grape Tidng in hae with the 
purple." Purpura is the datiTe, by a Grocism, for the ablative.— 21. Priape, 
Friapos, as the god of gardens, always received, as an offering, the first pro- 
duce of the orchards, &c. Compare note on Ode IIL 29. 22. Tutor Jbiktm, 
" Tutelary god of boundaries." 

24—47. 24. In tenaci gramine^ **0n the matted grass." The epithet 
tenaci maij also, with Orellius, be rendered, '* tenacious," or " strong-rooted." 
The explanation of Torrentius is strange, "quod recimibantem virore sue 
oUectat et retinet." — 25. Labuntur altis, &e., '"In the mean time the streams 
glide onward beneath the high banks." Some editions have rivit for r^, but 
the expression altit ritrit (" with their deep waters ") does not suit the season 
of summer so well as altit ripit, which alludes to the decrease of the waters 
by reason of the summer heats. Thus Aitthor. But altee refers not to the 
shallowneu of the waters, which would naturally cause an oozy shore, and 
muddy margin, but to the natural elevation of precipitate banks, usual in 
hilly districts, with clifb, rocks, and irregular heights, covered with trees and 
flowers, wild yet sweet. — 26. Queruntur, "Utter their plaintive notes." iM^ie- 
6m, /uvv^i^irOcu. — 27. Fontesque lymphis, &c., "And the fountain murmur 
with gently flowing waters." Anthon reads frondes, i. e. the pendant branches 
murmur, as they meet the ripling current of the gently flowing stream 
'Which is the unauthorized coi^ecture of Markland. Manantibus lymphis, is 
the ablative of the instrument. Comp. Anacr. XXn. 5 : 

itfiyv fiouvti mtBtve. 
28. Quod, " All which."— 29. Tonantis annus hSbemus Jovis, " The wintry 
season of tempestuous Jove." The allosion is to the tempests, intermingled 
with thunder, that are prevalent in Italy at the commencement of winter. 
Annus, " the season," as in Yirg. Eel. III. 57 : Jbrmosissimus annus, i. e. 
"spring." — 30. Comparat, "Collects together." — 31. Mtdta cane, "With 
many a hound." In obstantes, " ei loco, ubi transcursuri sunt apri, oppofli- 
tas.** OasLL. -A. 33. Aut amite levi, &c., " Or spreads the fine nets wHh the 
tatooth pole." ^mev denotes a pole or staff to support nets. Levi, We hare 
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Turdis edacibus dolos ; 
Pavidumque leporem, etadvenamlaqueogruem, 

Jucunda captat prasmia. 36 

Quis non malarum, quas amor curas habet, 

Haec inter obliviscitur ? 
Quod si pudica mulier in partem juvet 

Domum atque dulces liberos, 40 

Sabina qualis, aut perusta solibus 

Pemicis uxor Appuli, 
Sacrum et vetustis extruat lignis focum, 

Lassisubadventumyiri; 
Claudensque textis cratibus laetum pecus, 45 

Distenta siccet ubera ; 

rendered this epithet, as coming from leoisi It may also, however, have the 
meaning of " light," and be r^arded as coming ftomlevit. Bora, *' propter 
maculas (meshes) largiores quam sunt in retibos piscatoriis." Objell. — 35. 
Advenam, " From foreign climes." Alluding to the migratory habits of the 
crane, and its seeking the warm climate of Italy at the approach of winter. 
Cranes anciently formed a favourite article on the tables of the rich. The 
stork was preferred to the crane. The modem Italians r^ect both. The two 
Anapaests pamdumve,.,.laqueo and the tribrach q[ue lepo, are designedly 
adopted to express the rapidity of the course of the hare, and flight of the crane. 
— 37. Quis non malarum^ &c., " Who, amid employments such as these, does not 
forget the anxious cares which love carries in its train ?" Comi^ete the ellipsis 
as follows: Qu£«nono6fttn«a^rmalari<mci<rarum,9tia«ctiraf, &c. Most com- 
mentators take amor^ to mean, " the love of gain," Orellius, remarking that 
amor is never used simply for amor habendit interprets by, " cura, qusB amoree 
feminarum comitantur." — 39. In partem juvatt &c., "Aid, on her sid^ in the 
mantigement, of household afEairs, and the rearing of a sweet offiipring." In 
partem^ if f**tti. Compare the expressions of Electra, in Euiip. Elect. 71 : 

At7 ivi /M xitxiXivffrn tie o^n f9Ua» 

'2uHxx6[JuZu¥ rti irSv9V(' ickig d ixUf 
'BiL^udtv Uy»' r'S.v HfMts V ^/ims Xi*^* 

0vfttOt9 zHit T&fitv fv(iV»c/v x'etXSg 

Dulcest Compare the beautiful description of Virgil Cieor. II. 523 : 

Interea pendent dulces circum oscula natl : 
Casta pudicitiam servat domus. 

41 . Sabina. The domestic virtues and the strict morality of the Sabines are 
firequently alluded to by the ancient writers. Jut perusta soUbutj &c., ** Or 
the wife of the industrious Apulian, embrowned by the sun."— 43. Sacrum. 
The hearth was sacred to the Lares. Vetustis. In the sense of Aridis. The 
logs were piled up, either to warm the water for the bath, or to dry the per- 
spiratJon arising from heavy toil, as the modem Italians do. — 45. Latum 
pecui, '* The Joyous flock." Textis cratibus, " trrifUis, L e. e viminibus nexis." 
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Et homa duici vina promens dolio 

Dapes inemtas apparet ; 
Non me Luciina juyezint conchjlia, 

Magiave rhombiiSy aut scan, 50 

Si quos KoiB intonata fiucdbus 

Uiems ad hoc vertat mare ; 
Non Afia avis descendat in ventrem mernn, 

Non attagen lonicus 
Jucundior, quam lecta de pinguissimis 55 

Oliva ramis arborum, 
Aut herba lapathi prata amantb, et gravi 

Malvss salubres corpori, 
Yel agna festiscsesa Tenxunalibus, 

Ycl bsedus ereptus lupo. 60 



Orbu..~47. Homa vino, ** TUs year's wine." The poor, and lower orders, 
were aoonatomed to drink the new whte from the dolinm, after the fermenta- 
tion had subsided. Hence it was called mnum doliare. 

49x54. 49. Luerkia conchyUa, ** The Lucrine sheU-flsh." Tlie Lucrine 
lake was celebrated for oysters and other shell-fiah.— 60. Rhombut, ** The 
tofbot." Scari. The Scams ("Scar," or ** Char/') was held hi high estima- 
tion by ttM andents. Fliny ( H. N. 9. 17.) remarks of it, that It is the only 
ilsh whidi rrnninates: an observation which had been made by Aristotle 
before him ; and henoe^ according to this latter writer, the name /ea^^vI, given 
to it by the Greeks. The andents, howerer, were mistaken, on this point, 
and Bnffon has oonected their error. Hie roasted Scarus was a fiiToiirite 
dish (compare Atkmueui 7. ed. Sehwe^h, wi. 8. p. 175.) and the liver of it 
waa partionlarly oommended. — 51. Si quotEou, Ac, ** If a tempest, thuidering 
forth over the Eastern waves, turn any of their number to this sea."— 53. 
Afra atUi ** The Oolnea fowl." Some commentators suppose the tnrk^ to 
be here meant, but erroneously, since this Mrd was entirely unknown to the 
ancients. Its native country is America. On the other hand, the Guinea 
fowl ( Kumida Meleagris) was a bird well known to the Greeks and Romans.— 
54. Attagen lonietu, *' The Ionian Attagen." A species, probably, of heath- 
cock. Alexander the Myndian (AtheruBta, 9. 39. vol. 8. p. 431. ed. Schwe^fh.) 
describes it ss being a little larger than a partridge, having its back marked 
with numerous spots, in colour approaching that of a tile, though somewhat 
more reddish. Mr. Walpole thinks it is the same with the Tetrao Franooli- 
mu, ( Walpole*i Collect, wl.l. p. 262. mi notii.) The bird was known to 
Hipponax (Fr. 26) : «vx ibrrttyat n ««< Xm^e xurttfi^uxtn, 

57—67. 57. Herba lapathi. The lapeUhum, a species of sorrel, takes its 
name (kiirmBtv) from its medicinal properties (Xmieei^ot, purgoh — 58. Malva, 
Compare note on Ode I. 31. 19.-59. TerminalUnu. The TertniniJia, ot 
ftstival of Terminus, the god of boundaries, were celebrated on the 23rd of 
February (7th day before the Calends of liarch).— 60. Hcedut ereptue tvpo. 
Compare the explanation of Gesner : " Ad frugalitatem ruaticam refertnr. 
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Has inter epulas, ut juvat pastas oves 

Videre properantes domum ! 
Videre fessos vomerem inveisum boves 

CoUo trahentes languido I 
Positosque vemas, ditis ezamen domus, 65 

Circum renldentes Lares 1'* 
HaBc ubi loquutus fenerator Alphius, 

Jam jam fiitarus rusticas, 
Omnem redegit Idibus pecimiam — 

Quaeiit Ealendis ponere I 70 



CARMEN m 

AD M^CEKATEM. 

Parentis olim si quis impia manu 

Non mactaturus paterfiunilias hffidnm int^pnnn, epnlator ereptnm Inpo, et 
alioqui peritttnim."~65. Positotque vemoi, &c., *'And the slaTes ranged 
around the shining Lares, the proof of a wealthy mansion." The eidfhet 
renidente* is explained by Ddring : *' Ignis in fooo acoensi splendore reftil- 
gentes." Orellius prefers simply, *<qui terri sant ao politi."— 67. Htec ubi 
locuttUf ftc, '* When the usurer Alphius had uttered these words, on the point 
of becoming an inhabitant of the country, he called in all his money on Ihe 
Ides — on the Calends (of the ensuing month) he seda again to lay it out !** 
The usurer, eonyinced of Uie superior felicity which a country-life can bestow, 
calls in all his outstanding capital, for the purpose of purchasing a Arm ; but 
when the Calends of the next month arrive, and faring witti them the usual period 
for laying out money at interest, his old haUts of gain return, the picture 
whioh he had Just drawn fades rai^dly l^m before his Tiew, and the intended 
cultivator of Uie soil becomes once more the usurer Alfius. Among the Ro* 
mans, the Calends and Ides wore the two poriods of the month when mon^ was 
either laid out at interest or called in. As the interest of money was usually 
paid on the Calends, th^ are hence called iritta ( Serm. L 3. 87.) and eeieret 
( Ovid. Bern. Am. 561 . ), and a book in which the sums demanded were marked, 
waa termed Cdtendctrium. ( Sen^. Benef. 1 2. and 7. 10. Jd. Ep. 14. 87.) 
Beiegtt. ** Bedigere pecuniam est recipero ad se peeuniam qualiQunque mode 
Ucito Td ex rebus venditis, yeL ut hie, i^ud Cic. pro Rabir. Post, 13 : pecunia 
man red^etur, adeUtoribus." Orell. We must oondder that AlAus called 
together aU his debtors preoiout to the Ides, and gaye them notice that he re- 
quired his money against that time. Although the Calendi appear to have 
been the usual time for payment of principal or interest, yet we have autho- 
rity that the Ides^ were trittei in that sense also, see Cio. Cat. I. 6 : JPreter- 
mitto ntincu fortunarum tuarum quat omnet <tM itf^iendere prwtimit Idibus 
t«fUies. Ad. Att X. 5 : Seripsit diem peeunus IdutNtnembret este. Quariit 
i. e "circumspidt, apnd quern denuo posset collocare nnmmos.** Obbix* 
Ftmeret thus n6iptu and mttrctfi^XXuf ri »i^AaM«», and Ar. Poet. 4Si : aiatt 
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Senile ^ttor firegerit, 
£dit cicutis allitiin nocentitis. 

O dura messorum ilia ! 
Quid hoc veneni sasYit in praecoidiis ? 5 

NunLTipeiinus his cruor 
Incoctus herbis me fefellit? an malas 

Canidia taractavit dapes ? 
Ut Argonautas prseter omnes candidum 

Medea mirata est ducem, 10 

Ignota tauris illigaturum juga, 

Perunxit hoc lasonem : 
Hoc delibutis ulta donis pellicem, 

P08ITI8 infamore nunmii Tbe pMOge has also been interpreted, " On the 
Ues he gave notice {redegit) that he required Iiis mon^ ; hia wiah ia {qumrit) 
that thej alioiild pay it to him on the Calenda." Heinaliia for redegit reada 
rdegU. 

Epodk m. — MiBOWiaa had invited Horace to sop with him, and had 
aportlTely- placed amid the moat ezqoiaite viands, a dish highly seasoned with 
gariic: inuretum aOiatum, Compare Dcnahju, ad Terent. Phorm. 3. 2.) 
Of this the poet partook, but having sufBared leverely in conseqaenoe, he here 
wreaks his vengeance on the ofltanding plant, describing it as a gnfflcJent 
pwnishmfmt for the blackest crimes^ and as forming one of the deadliest of 
poisons. Aim. TIm Ef -ode appears to have beoi composed previons to tbe 
marriage of Meoenaa with Terentia. 

1—80. 1. Olim, ** Hereafter."— 3. EdU ncutis, ftc, "Let him eat garlic, 
more noziona than hemlock." The poet recommends garlic as a puxdshment, 
instead (tfhemkK^, the nsoal potion among the Athenians. fA'f is nsed for 
edaty according to the ancient mode of inflecting, edtm, eduy edit ; like nm, m, 
tit. This fcnrm is adopted in all the best editions. Tlte common reading ia 
Edat. Thus also Sat. n. 8. 29. A similar execration is uttered by Nsevina 
(op. Prite. YL 681 ) : Ut iBum di terant^ qui primum oKtor eepam proiuBt /— 4. 
O dura metsorum iUa. Garlic and wild-thyme (ierpyQum) pounded togeflier, 
were need by the Roman formers to recruit the exhausted spirits of the re^WTB, 
and thoee who had laboured in the heat. Tlie poet ogresses his surprise at 

their being able to endure soch food 5. Quid Adc veneni, ftc, ** What poiaon 

ia this tliat ragea in my vitals T^-tG. Viperinui eruor. The blood of vipers 
was regarded by the andenta as a most fotal Poiaon.— 7. FefeUU. In the sense 
otlatuit. An maku Canidia, ftc, ** Or did Canidia drees the deadly dish?* 
Mataty *' poiaonona." Thus Yirg. Geor. IL 471 : coluber mala gramma padm. 
Canidia a reputed soroereas, ridiculed by the poet in the fifth Epode. Compare 
the introductory remarks to that piece.— 9. Ut, ** When."— 1 1. Ignota taurii, 
ftc An bypaDage for ignotit taurot Sligaturum jugis. An alludon to the 
flre-breathing bulla that were to be yoked by Jason as one of the conditions of 
Ids obtafadng from .Xetea tiie g<dden fleece.— 12. Peruiuat hoe latonem. Medea 
gave Jason an unguent, with which he was to anoint his person, and by the 
firtaeaofvrikidilwwaatobe safofromharm. The poet pkaaanHy i 
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Serpente fugit alite. 
Nee tantus unquam sidenim insedit vapor 15 

Sitlculosss Apuliss : 
Nee munus humeiis efficacis Herculis 

Inarsit s&stuosius. 
At, si quid unquam tale coneupiveris, 

Joeose Maecenas, precor 20 

Manum puella savio opponat tuo, 

Extrema et in sponda cubet 



CARMEN IV. 

Lupis et agnis quanta sortito obtigit, 

Chat this was none other than the juice of garlic— 13. Hoeddtbutit, &c., **By 
presents infected with this haying taken vengeance on her rival, she fled away 
on a winged serpent." Alluding to the fate of Creosa, or Glauoe, the daughter 
of Creon, and the flight of Medea through the air in a car drawn by winged 
serpents. — 15. Nee tantut unquam, Sec, " Nor hath such scorching heat from 
tiie stars ever settled on thirsty Apulia." The allusion is to the supposed in- 
fluence of the dog-star in increasing the summer heats. — 17. Nee mtmus 
humerit, &c., " Nor did the fatal gift bum with more fury on the shoulders 
of the indefktigable Hercules." The reference is to the poisoned garment 
which Di^anira, through Jealousy on account of loles, sent to Hercules, and 
which had been dipped in the blood of the Centaur Nessus, slain by one of the 
arrows of Hercules. Efficcuit, i^atrrtiiiev. — 19. Si quid unquam. See., **If 
thou dialt ever desire such food as this," i. e. such food as garlic. Coneupi- 
veris is equivalent in spirit to eomederit. — 20. Joeose. This epithet is here used 
not with reference to the general character of Btecenas, but simply in allusion 
to the practical Joke which he had played off at the expense of the bard. Com- 
pare introductory remarks. Savio. We have adopted this form, for the word is 
not derived from suams^^'^uf, but is another form for saveUum, the same as 
labium, ** a lip." PwUa. Certainly not Terentia, ** Kaniftsto loquitur 
de iretifft, qua cum consueverit potens amicus ante nnptias cum Terentia 
eelefaratas." Orkix. 

Epodb IV. — Addressed to some individual, who had risen amid the troubles 
of the civil war from the condition of a slave to the rank of military tribune 
and to the possession of riches, but whose corrupt morals and intolerable in- 
aolenee had made him an object of universal detestation. The bard indig- 
nantly laments, that such a man should be enabled to display himself proudly 
along the sacsred way, should be the owner of extensive possessions, and 
should, by his rank as tribune, have it in his power to sit among the Equites 
at the public spectacles, in advance of the rest oi the people.— The scholiasts 
Acron and Forphyrion make this Epode to have been written against Menas, 
the freedman of Pompey, an opinion adopted by the earlier commentators. 
In most MSS. too, it is inscribed to him. The more recent editors, however, 
have njected this supposition, and with perfect propriety. We read nowhere 
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Tecum mihi discordia est^ 
Ibericis peruste funibus latas» 

Et crura dura compede. 
Licet superbus ambules pecunia, 6 

Fortuna non mutat genus. 
Videsne, Sacram metiente te viam 

Cum bis trium ulnarum to^ 
Ut ora vertat hue et hue euntium 

Liberrimaindiffnatio? 10 

" Sectus flagellis hie Triumviralibus, 



else of Menaa haring obtained the office of military tribane ("qocteiodo Me 
dux A^fw*"'" Fompdanaruin, y. 30, Tocari potuerit Tribumu MUUum f*' 
Obxxx.), ixe of any serrile punialunenta wiiich he had ondergone in a peculiar 
degree, wliOe still in a state of slayery, neither is any mention made here at 
that perfidy and frequent changing of sides which formed so great a blot ia 
the character of this individual. Consult note on Ode IIL 16. 15. ** If Moenaa 
be the person attacked, this Epode aims the IntecdTe against him, not as the 
adherent and partisan of the younger Fompey, but as the insolent traitor and 
the double renegade." Tat 

}—9. I . Lupis et agnist &o., ** There is as strong an arersion on my paxt 
towards thee, O thou, whose back has been galled by the Iberian lash, and 
whose legs had been lacerated by the hard fetters, as falls by nature to the lot 
of wolves and lambs. The idea is borrowed from Homer IL %. 26 : 

—3. Ibericis fimihut. AUuding to a lash oomposed of ropes made of the spar- 
turn, or Spanidi broom. Penute, Thus Epp. 1. 16, 47, Zom turn vkemu, 
mquit. — 4. Duracompede. Among the Bomans, the worst kind of slaves were 
compelled to work in fetters, as well hi the ergtutuhtm, or work-house^ as ia 
the fields.— 7. Saera metiente te viam, ** As thou stmttest proudly along the 
sacred way." The term metiente well describes the affected dignity of the 
worthless upstart, in his measuring, as it were, his very steps. — Sacrwn triam. 
The sacred way was a general place of resort for the idle, and for those who 
wished to display themselves to public view. Compare Sat. I. 9, 1.-8. Cum 
bis trium tdneurum toga. The wealthy and hixuiious were fond of appeariog 
abroad in long and loose gowns, as a mark of their opulence and rank. We 
have adopted the reading of Bentley, Mr trium for bis ter, which is not Latin. 
The copyists, for brevity, wrote bis III., whence arose the error..-9. 171 era 
ftertat, &c. ** How the indignation of those who pass to and tro, most openly 
expressed, turns their looks on thee." Ante. Hather, " Turns aside from 
thee," "oculos avertunt (detorquent) hue et illno praterenntea, ne te im* 
merito superbientem videant." Orkxx. 

11^20. 11. Secttu flageUiSy Ac, *' This wretch (say they), cot with the 
rods of the triumvirs until the beadle was weary," Ac. The allusion is to 
the Trhantnri Capitales, who judged oonoeming daves and persons of the 
lowest rank; and who also had the charge of the prison and of the eseeotlon 
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Praeconis ad fastidium, 
Arat Falemi mille fundi jngera 

Et Appiam mannis terit ; 
Sedilibusque magnus in primis eques» 15 

Othone contempto, sedet. 
Quid attinet tot ora navium gravi 

Rostrata duci pondere 
Contra latrones atque servilem manum, 

Hoc, hoc tribuno militum?" 20 



of condemned criminals. Their ofBce is thru briefly described by Cicero, de 

leg^g. IV. 3, TIKCLA SOITTIUM 8BBTAHT0 : CAPITALIA TinDICAKTO. — 12. 

Preeconit (td fastidiutiit ** Until the crier was weary." The office of the praoo 
was to cry alond the crime of the individual, and the niunber of lashes be re- 
ceiTed.— 13. Jrat. In the sense of pottidet. — Falemi fundi. The wealthy 
Romans were accnstomed to have large possessions in the fertile territory of 
Campania, which is here designated by the name of its celebrated vineyards. 
— 14. Et Appiam mannis terit, " And wears ont the very Appian way with his 
horses," i. e. is constantly frequenting the j&ppian way with his long train of 
equipage. On mannis, see Od. III. 27, 7. — 15. SedUilnuqtte magntu, &c. Ac- 
cording to the law of L. Roscius Otho, passed a. t7. c. 686, fourteen rows of 
benches, immediately over the orchestra, a place where the senate sat, were 
i4»propriated in the theatre and amphitheatre for the accommodation of the 
knights. As the tribnaes of the soldiers had an equal right with the Equites, 
they were entitled to seats in this same quarter ; and hence the individual to 
whom the poet alludes, though of servile origin, boldly takes his place on the 
foremost of the equestrian benches, nor fears the law of Otho. Equet, ** Nam 
inde a CsBsaris temporibns tribnni mQitnm angnsticlavii in ordinem equestrem 
•dscribebantur." Obell.— Conteinpto Othone, ** Careless of Otho." He fears 
not a whit, lest his property should be examined according to Otho's enact- 
ment, he has more than the 400 sestertia required by him, and, therefore, is 
regardless, ** Contemnit sua cum lege Othonem, qui nihil contra illam admi- 
sit." O&Eix. The Venice edition has Othone contento, i. e. his *' property 
sufficed for the law of Otho."—- 17. Quid attinet., &c. *' To what purpose is 
it, that so many vessels, thdr beaks armed with heavy brass, are sent against 
pirates and a band of slaves, if this wretch is made a military tribune?" The 
Idea intended to be conveyed is as foUows : Why go to so much expense in 
equipping fleets against pirates and slaves, when slaves at home elevate them- 
selves to the highest stations. The allusion appears to be to the armament 
fitted ont by Octavianns (Augustus) against Seztus Pompeins, a. v. c. 718, 
whose principal strength consisted of pirates and fugitive slaves. Bentley, 
remarking that flia phrase ora navium is unusual, reads oro.— 20. Tribune 
mlUtum, In each legion there were six military tribunes, each of whom, in 
tatUe, seems to have had duurge of ten centuries, or about a tiiousand men ; 
hflOM the oonwponding Greek ^pellation is xt^exve- 
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CARMEN V. 

r~ - 

IN CANIDIAM YENSFICAK. 

"At, o deoTum quicquid in coelo regit 

Teiras et humanum genus I 
Quid iste fert tumultos ? aut quid onminm 
' Yultus in iiniim me traces ? 
Per liberos te, si vocata partubus 5 

Epodb V.~The bard ridlcnles Canidia» who, benelf adranoed in yean» 
was seeing byineantationa andchanns to rq^ain the affections of the old and 
fooliflh Yaros. A strange scene of magic rites is introdooed, and the piece 
opens with the piteous ezdamations of a boy of nolde birth, whom Camdia 
and her associate hags are preparing to kill by a slow and dreadful process, 
and firam whose marrow and dried liver a philtre or loTe-potion is to be pre- 
pared, all-powerful /or recalling the inconstant Varus. It wiU be readily 
perceiTed that the greater part of this is mere fiction, and that the real obtj^ct 
of the poet is to inflict well-merited ehastisment on those fiemales of the 
day, in whose licentious habits age had beoi able to produce no alteration, 
and who, when their beauty had departed, had recourse to strange and super- 
stitious expedients for securing admirers. Ahth. The 8ut|}ect matter of this 
Epode was peculiarly suited to the superstitions of the vulgar, during the age 
of Augustus. The early death of infants was firequently charged upon witches 
ixt sorceresses. See Inscrip. Anthol. Lat. 1253 : 

In quartum surgens comprensns depeilmor annum ^ 

Cum possem roatri dulcis et esse patrL 
Eripuit me saga menus crudelis ubique. 

Cum manet in terris et nocet arte sua. 
Yos vestroB natos concustodite parentes» 

Ne dolor in toto pectore fixus eat. 

Mitscherlich considers that Horace, by tiiis Epode^ wished to take revenge 
upon Canidla, for her haughtiness towards him in her youth. The Sdioliasti 
unanimously ass^it that the person intended was Gratidia, a native of Naples, 
called Candiia firom Gsmfter. From v. 1, Forphyrion collects the fabled scene 
of these horrid rites to have been Naples, but this is opposed by ratennue 
camety in verse 58. 

1—24. 1. Aty O<20onim,ftc. The scene opens, as we have alreadtymuaked, 
with the supplications of a boy, who is supposed to be surrounded fay the 
hags, and who reads their purpose in their looks. He co itfur e s them to have 
compassion on him, by the tenderness of mothers for thdr children, by \l^ 
birth, and by the Justice of the gods. Aty in the commencement of a saitenoe, 
denotes violent excitement and trepidation of mind. Thus the Gre^s use 
•AA«, as in Theog. 341 : 'AAA«, Zew, ttAirvv /u« iv^^v — Qwd^uMi deonmut 
** By all the gods in heaven." Ottufim, the reading of some MSS. would 
be "one particular god." BegU. This is approved by Bentiey for re^ 
" Begit ab Horatio prirfSeotum est. Non enim poer iUe decs hie precatar, sed 
Cacidiam et sodas alloquitnr ; neqne vero invocatio deommest, sed e¥rlanM« 
tic dumtaxat, qualia ista di boniy pro Jupiter^ di veOramJidem, at" — 4. TViioev, 
•* Fiercdy turned." Te. The boy now addresses Caaidia alone.— 4^. Fartubut 
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Lucina veris adfiiit, 
Per hoc inane pnrpnraB decns precor, 

Per improbaturum hasc Jovem 
Quid ut noverca me intueris, aut uti 

Petata ferro beUua ?"— 10 

Ut hsec tremente questus ore constiti 

Insignibus raptb puer, 
Lnpul^ corpus, quale posset impia 

MoUire Thracum pectora, 
Canidia brevibus implicata yiperis 15 

Crines et incomtum caput, 
Jubet sepulchris caprificos erutas, 

Jubet cupressus iunebres 
Et uncta turpis ova ranse sanguine 

Plumamque noctumae strigis, 20 

veru. Alluding to the frequent stealing of infiuits on the part of these hags. 
See Epod. XYII. 50.— 7. Per hoc inane, &c., " By this vain ornament of 
purple." Tonng men of family wore a gown bordered with purple, called the 
toga pratexta, until the age of seventeen, when they put on the toga virilis. 
The epithet inane expresses the disregard of Canidia for this emblem of rank. 
— 9. Qmd intiteris. Comp. Enrip. Alcest. 320 : 

*/t;^f* y«< fi *9nl!ifm liMtr^k vinfMt 

Aut uti petita, fto., ** Or like a savage beast of prey wounded by the dart.** 
—11. Ut hoe tremente, Ac, ** When the boy, after having uttered these com- 
plaints with trembling lips, stood among them, with his ornaments stripped 
oft, a tender body," Ac. Under the term wif^^ma, the poet indudes both the 
toga pratexta and the buUa. This latter was a golden ball, or boss, which 
hung from the neck on the br e a s t, as some think in the shape of a heart, but, 
according to others, roimd, with the figure of a heart engraved on it. The 
sons of freedmen, and of poorer dtiaoDS, used only a leathern boss. Impube 
eorput is in opposition with jnier.— 15. CandicUa hrevibw implieata, &c., 
** Then Canidia, havhig entwined her locks and dishevelled head with small 
vipers," ftc. The costume most commonly assigned to the fliries is here 
imitated. See Sat. I. 8, 45.— 17. Jubet tepulehrif, Ac. Preparations are now 
made for the unhallowed rites ; and first, the wood to be used for the fire 
must be that of the wild fig-tre^ torn up from a burylng-place. The wood 
supposed to be employed on such occasions was always that of some Inaus- 
idcious or ill-omened tree, and in this class the wild fig-tree was particularly 
ranked, both on account of its sterility, and its springing up spontaneously 
among tombs. Erutas, ** Mnlto cum labore eifossas ex lapl^bua, quibus fir- 
miter retinebantur eorum radioes." Orxix. — 18. Cupremu fimehret, ** Fune- 
real <^ypresse8." Consult note on Ode II. 14, 23. — 19. Et uncta turpis ova 
rana tanguine, &c. Hie order of construction is as follows: £f oeci noctumn 
strigis, tmeta ignguine tiarpii rante, plumamque noctuma Hrigiif ''And the 
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Herbasque, quas lolcos atque Ibeiia 

Mitdt yenenorum ferax, 
Et ossa ab ore rapta jejunffi canis, 

Flammis aduii Colchicis. 
At expedita Sagana, per totam domum 

Spargens Avemales aquas, 
Horret capillis ut marinus asperia 

Ecliiniis, aut currens aper. 
Abacta nulla Veia conscientia 

Ligonibus duns humum 30 

Ezhauriebat, ingemens laboribus ; 

Quo posset infossus puer 
Longo die bis terque mutatas dapis 

Inemori spectaculo ; 



9gg§, and plmnage of a midnight aereedi-owl smeared with the blood of a 
loathsome toad.'* The ancients beliered the Uood of the toad, like that of 
the viper, to be poisonous.— 21. loleot. A city of Thessaly* all which ooontiy 
was fiuned for producing herbs used in magic rites. lolcos was situate, ao- 
oerding to Pindar (Nenu TV. 87), at the foot of mount Pelion, and was thi 
birth-place of Jason and his ancestors. — Iberia. A tract of country bor- 
dering upon, and situate to the east of^ Colchis. The allu^on is, consequently, 
to the same hetbs In the use of which Medea is reputed to hare been so skil- 
tal. Comp. Yirg. Ed. 95: Hoe Panto tnihi leeta venena. — Oua. This 
ApaleiuA.(Met. I.) mentions as efflcadons, extorta finrum dent^ut frtMMS 
oolsana.— 24. Fbmmit aduri Calehieii^ ** To be concocted with magic flres.'* 
The epithet Cokhia* is bare equivalent to magidtt i. e. snoh fires as the Cd- 
diian Bledea was wont to kindleb from the wood of baleful trees, for tba 
performance of her magic ritea. 

Sft— 46. 25. EgpedUa, *< With her rob« tudcad np.** The term may also b« 
simply rendered, '^active.'* Consult note on Epoda 1. 84. See Sat. I. 8, SS. 
Sti^ema. Sagana, Yda, and Fdia» were sorceresses attendant on Canidla.— 
26. Avernide$ aqtuu. Waters brought from the lake Avamna, and used here 
for the purposes of magic lnstration.->27. Mariruu acAmur, ** A aea-urdiin." 
The sea-urchin among fishes, is analogoua to the hedge-hog among land- 
aoimals, and henoe the name eehkutt iix"'»*)t mvUed by the andenta to both. 
The aea-urehin, however, haa finer and sharper prickles than the other, n- 
aembling, more, human hair In a iriatly 8tate.-*28. Currmt^ **iwi9tw impri- 
mis aptum propter comparatlonem eum Sagana itidem domum peronrrente." 
Orbll. Anthon (following Bentley) reads Laurent aper, the marshes of 
Laorentum, in aodent Latinm, bdng frmoua for the number and siae of ttie 
wilu boars which they brad in their reedy pastures.— 29. Ahaeta muBa ooniei- 
aMlio, "Deterred by no remorse.**— SO. Humwn tOauriebat, *< Began to dig 
a pit.*'— 32. Quo poteet infouue puer, Ac, **In whidi the boy, having Ua 
body burled, might pine away bx ftdl view of food, changed frequently during 
the long day." Tha ezpreeaion In^o dia ia wdl aylainad by MltsofaflrlSdi : 
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Quum promineret ore, quantum exstant aqua 

Suspensa mento corpora ; 36 

Exsucta ud medulla et aridum jecur 

Amoris esset poculum, 
Interminato quum semel fixae cibo 

Intabulssent pupulae. 40 

Non defuisse masculae libidims 

Ariminensem Foliam, 
Et otiosa credidit Neapolis 

Et omne vicinum oppidum ; 
Quae sidera excantata voce Thessala 45 

Lunamque caelo deripit. 

' Qui pnero fkme ezcmciato longindintu Tidebatar.'* We have adopted the 
reading of Bentley, bis terquey ** Bit terque significat tapiiu, bit terw, rare." — 
35. Quum promineret ore^ &e., ** Projecting, with his fiuse above the surface 
jf the ground, as fur as bodies suspended by the chin are out of the water," 
i. e. as far as the persons of those who swim appear abore the level of the 
water.— 37. Exttteta medulla^ ** His marrow destitute of moisture." This 
passage presents a great variety of readings, ExtuceOj Fea ; ExteetOy Exerta, 
Aid. ; ExetOy Heins. and Bent. ; Exetta, Meineke ; but thus Ammian Mar- 
eell. XXX. 4, Adutque ipiat meduUat extuchu, — 38. Amorit ettet poctdum, 
" Might form the ingredients of * potion for love." A philtre, which had the 
power of producing love. — 39. interminato quum semel. Sec, " When once his 
eye-balls had withered away, fixed steadily on the forbidden food.** Comp. 
Ter. Andr. III. 2, 16^ Interminatus stem, ne faeeret, Quum semel is here 
equivalent to simzil ae. Join cum semel intabuissent, not with Begel, semel 
defixm, — 42. Ariminensem, ** The Ariminian." A native of Ariminnm, now 
Rimini, the first town on the coast of Umbria, below the Rubicon ; remark- 
able as being the first town takoti by Csesar. — 43. Otiota Neapolit, " Idle 
Naples." This dty, by the advantage of its situation*and the temperature of 
Its climate, was alway* regarded as the abode of idleness and pleasure. The 
epithet oHosa, may also be applied to Naples as the seat of literary Idsure, but 
with less propriety in the present instance. Gomp. Ovid Met. XY. 711, t» 
oUa natam Parthenopen. Omne vicinum, Puteoli, CafitUk, Cumn, Surrentum. 
—45. Excantata, ** Charmed flrom their places," ** unsphend," "cantn ma- 
gioo a suis sedibus mota." Orbix. A danse in the XII. Tables was directed 
against him, '*qi7X fkuobs bxoahtassbt." See Epod. XVII. 4. — Voce 
ThesstUOf '*By magio spell." Consult note on verse 21. Compare: 

^%viits mkipn^ »Wif9t »«T«</3^rtif.— SosiPR. IH MCLBAa. 
—46. Lunamque ccOo deripit. That the moon could be brought down by 
magic WBA * oonmion superstition among the ancients, and the ThessaUaoa 
wera thought to be possessed of this art more than any other people. Comp. 
Soidaa in wi rj^ nX^Mir »»8iXxttt, and Flat, hi Georgia, p. 613, rmt r^ 
nkHfV mmemfeiwae ^kg eir^«X/)«f . Thus Spencer F. Q. m. 3. 12 

For he by words could call out of the sky 

Both sunne and moome^ and make them him obs^. 
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Hie Irresectom saeva dente livido 

Canidia rodens pollicem 
Quid dixit? aut quid tacuit? " O rebus meis 

Non infiddes arbitiae, 50 

Nox et Diana, quae dientium regis. 

Arcana quum fiunt sacra, 
Nunc, nunc adeste : nunc in hostiles domos 

Iram atque numen vertite. 
Formidolosis dum latent silvis feras 55 

Dulci sopore languidas, 
Senem, quod omnes rideant, adulterum 

Latrent Suburanse canes. 

And Vfrg. Ed. Vin. 69 : 

Cannina rel cobIo posflont deduoere Innam. 
47—66. 47< Hie irretectum, &c. The long, nnont nail, occnpies a pro- 
minent place in the costume of the ancient sorceresseB.— 49. Quid dixit t aut 
quid tacuit t Equivalent in spirit to Tfejana quaque effata et impia prt^feua 

est. Ah^th. It resembles the phrase dicenda tacenda locutm, Epp. I. 7. 73 

5l. Nox et Diana. Canidia, after the manner of sorceresses, invokes Might 
and Hecate, who were supposed to preside over magic rites. — Qua tHenOum 
regit. An allusion to Diana's shining during the silence of the night, the season 
best adapted for the ceremonies of magic— 53. Nunct munc adeste, &o. Mits- 
cherlich makes this an imitation of an old form of prayer, and equivalent to : 
Mihi propitia titit, ira vettra in hottes obligate." The scholiast is wrong in 
supposing the meaning of the UXter part to be, " in Farum iram vettram eJHun- 
dite." — 54. Numen, ** Power." Formidohtis. We have adopted Bentley's 
reading for the wUgBr formidolota, as in Geor. lY. 468 : Et caligantem nigra 
fprnddine lucum. Ferce has already an epithet langtuda, and even if fiavd- 
dolosa be retained it must he interpreted timida, with Begel, who compares 
Od. IL 13. 40: Omidot lyncot. — 57. Senem, quod omnet rideant, &c., *'May 
the dogs of the Subura drive him hither with their barking, that all may 
laugh at his expense, the aged profligate annointed with an essense more 
powerful than any which my hands have hitherto prepared." Aitth. The 
train of thought ^ as foUows : " The enchantress first wishes that the dogs of 
the Suburra may bark at this old debauchee, when he visits some other harlot, 
and terrify him from their doors back to me— but the dogs are sitoit — then 
V. 61, she asks, qwd accidit f Why does not Varus come ? I have anointed 
his bed with essences which cause oblivion of all courtezans but me." Wliile 
uttering these words she is supposed to see Varus coming forth from some 
other lady's house, percdving which she cries Ah, ah, &c., I see, freed from my 
spells by some more powerful enchantress, he walketh free, yet you shall re- 
turn to me O Varus, &c. Senem, . . .latrerU. The same construction is found 
in Epp. 1. 3. 66 : FenaUctu . « . .peUem latravit .... catuhu. — Senem adulierum. 
The allusion is to Varus, and the manner in whieh he is here indicated 1^ 
Canidia, tends indirectly to cast ridicule upon herself for seeking to reclaim 
such an admirer. — 58. Suburana oanet. The Subura was the most profligate 
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Nardo pemnctum, quale non perfectius 

MesB laborarint manus. — 60 

Quid accidit ? cur dira barbaras minus 

Venena Medeae valent ? 
Quibus superbam fugit ulta pellicem, 

Magni Creontis fiuam, 
Quum palla, tabo munus imbutum, novam 65 

Incendio nuptam abstulit. 
Atqui nee herba, nee latens in a^iperis 

Radix fefellit me loeis. 
Indormit unctis omnium cubilibus 

Oblivione peUicum. — 70 

Ah ! ah I solutus ambulat veneficaa 

Scientioris carmine. 

quarter of Rome, and the rambles of Varus, therefore, in this part of the 
capital, were anything else but creditable. — 59. Nardo perunctum. The allu- 
Eion here is an ironical one. Canidia does not refer to any actual unguent 
of her own preparing, but to the virtues of the magic herbs, which are to be 
all powerful in recalling the inconstant Varus. — 61. Quid accidU, &c. The 
dash at the end of the preceding terse i placed there to denote, th&t Canidia, 
after having proceeded thus fax with her incantations, pauses in expectation 
of the arrival of Varus, which is to be their intended result. When this, 
however, is delayed longer than she imagined it would be, the sorceress resumes 
her spell : " What has happened ? Why are the direful drugs of the bu*barian 
Medea in my hands less powerful ?" i. e. Why have these once efficacious 
spells lost all their power in bringing back the absent Varus ? Medete. The 
above explanation is preferable to the conunon one, e. g. '* cur dira mea ve- 
nena minus valent venenis Mede»." Barbara. This epithet, here applied 
to Medea, in imitation of the Greek usage, is intended merely to designate hot 
as a native of a foreign land, i. e. Colchis. — 63. Quibut superbam fugit, &c. 
Consult note on Epode III. 13.— 65. Tabo. Equivalent wneno. PaJUa. Comp. 
Med. Eurip. 786 : Xtirrcp rt rcflrAfy ««< )rAo«oy ^^t/r^AArvr. TVidtcm is properly 
"corrupted blood," here used to signifying "poison." — 66. Incendio abttulU. 
Compare the graphic picture drawn by Euripides (Med. 1183. »eqq.) of the un- 
earthly fires which consumed the unfortunate rival of Medea. 

68—77. 68. FefeUU me, " Has escaped my notice."— 69. Indormit unctii, Ac. 
The order of construction is as follows : ** Indormit cubilibut unetit obUmone 
omnium aliarum peUicum." The expression vnctiM obUvione is entirely figu- 
rative, as if the beds, to wUch she alludes, had been perfumed by her, with 
drugs which inspired Varus with a complete forgetfulness of all others. Other 
interpretations have given ; 1, ** Ihdormit cubilibus omnium semularum unc- 
tis oblivione mei." % *' Dormit in incantato cubili alicujus mess smule, 
qtuB artibus suis effedt, ut omnium aliarum feminarum oblivisceretur." 3, 
*' Non solum mei amoris oblitus In utramque aurem dormit sed etiam amore 
omnium mearum amularum." — 71. jih/ Aht tolvtut, &c. At the con- 
dusioa of the last rene, Canidia is supposed to stand for a moment lost in 
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Non usitatis, Vare, potionibus, 

O multa fleturum caput ! 
Ad me lecurres, nee vocata mens tua 75 

Marsis redibit vocibns. 
Majus parabo, majus infundam tibi 

FasUdienti poculum. 
Piiusque coelwn ddet inferius man, 

Tellure porrecta super, 80 

Quam non amore sic meo flagres, uti 

Bitumen atris ignibus." — 
Sub haec puer, jam non, ut ante mollibus 

Lenire verbis impias; 
Sub dubius, unde rumperet silentium, 85 

Misit Th jesteas preces : 

meditation as to the oaose which oonldhaTe rendered her spells so inefficient. 
On a sudden, discoTerIng the reason, she exclaims, *' Ah 1 ah ! he roves about, 
set free by the charm ci some more skilftd sorceress."— 73. Non tuUatis, Van, 
poUonibui, ftc, "By the force of strani^e potions then, O Varus (thou that 
are destined to shed many tears), shalt thou return to me; nor shall thy aflbo- 
tlonserer go back again to another, though attonpted to be called off bj 
Marsian enchantments." The term nutlta is here put by a Grgeciam for mul' 
fum.— 74. Capta, Equivalent here to tibe personal pronoun iu. Compare 
Ode L 24. l.>-76. Marris vocibut. The Marsi, according to some anthoritiea, 
(Flin. H. N. 7. 2.), were descended from Marsus, a son of Circe* and lienoe 
were represented as potent enchanters.— 77. Mt^ftu parabo, &c., ** I will pre- 
pare a more efficacious, I will mix for thee disdaining me, a more potent 
dranght. And sooner shall the heavens sink beneath the sea, the earth being 
^read abore, than thou not so bum with love for me as this bitumen now 
bums amid the murky fires." While uttering this spell, Canidia casts the 
faitumm into the magic flre^-from which a dark, thick smoke immediately 
arises. ^<m, in allusion to the dark smoke from bitumen, which is oallsd 
migrumbj Virg. Geor. m. 461. 

83—101. 83. Sub hoc, ** Upon this."— 84. Lenire, ** Attempted to move." 
The infinitive is here put for the imperfect of the indicative. This construc- 
tion is usually eqilained by an ellipsis of eeepii or coeperunt, which may often 
be si^pUed ; in other cases, however, it will not accord with the sense. In 
the present instance, teniamt may be understood. There appears to be some 
analogy between this usage oi the infinitive in Latin, and the idiom of 
the Greek, by which the same ipood, taken as an absolute rerbal idea only, 
la made to stand for the imperative.— 85. Unde, ** In what words." The nn- 
hi^py boy is at a loss in what words to express his angry and indignant 
fodhags at the horrid rites praeti£ed by the hags, and at the still man 
horrid cruelty which they meditate toward himself. —86. ThyeOeoi pneee, 
"Impreeations," such as Thyestes uttered against Atreus." Compare Cta. 
Tusc. 1. 44 : ** Exsecratnr luoulentia sane versibus apud Ennium Thyestes, 
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*• Venena mamum fas nefasque, non valent 

Gonvertere numanam vicem ; 
Diris agam vos : dira detestatio 

Nulla expiatur victima. 90 

Quiiiy ubi perire jii3sus expiravero, 

Noctumus occiirram Furor, 
Petamque vultus umbra curvis unguibus, 

Quae vis deorum est Manium ; 
Et-inquietls assidens pifecordiis, 95 

Pavore somnos auferam. 
Vos turba vicatim bine et bine saxis petens 

Contundet obscenas anus. 
Post insepulta membra different lupi 

primom ut naofraglo pereat Atreos. . .deinde : ipse snomiis Muds fixns afperin^ 
QTisceratoB, latere pendens, em apargau tabo, sanie et nangnliiB atro/'— 87. 
Vtnena m^Tiuin, &c., *' Drugs, of magic influenoe^ may confound Indeed tbe 
great distinction between right and wrong, but they cannot alter the destiny of 
mortals." The idea intended to be conveyed is this : The spells of the soroeren 
may succeed in accomplishing the darkest of crimes, bat they cannot vnsit 
the poniahment which such offences will inevitably receiTe. This is the usual 
interpretation. Orellius takes titnena as the accusatiTe after eomoerteret which 
he thus explains : ** The eternal power of right and wrong (i. e. all considera- 
tions derived firom the influence of right and wrong), fkr as the powers of 
man extend (quomodo hominibus )m>«tm ooncessum est) cannot affect those 
who praotioe poisoning {xtenena^ i. e. quia hteo miscent) ; acc<»rdingly with 
my aven^ng fUries will I persecute you, such powers at least have tbe dei- 
fied Manes." Various interpretations bare been offered. 1, ** Ex vitn hu- 
mana oondicione a dis semel constituta venificia non valent evertere leges 
ntemas quibus fiu nefasque distinguitur." March. 2, ** Veneflda non poa- 
sunt more modoque hominum, ut homines interdum oonantur, permiacere fka 
et nefas." 3, ** Veneflcia multum quidem valent, adeo ut confundant inteidmn 
fas et nefias ; at non possunt condicionem mortalium mutare et effioere^ quo 
minus veneficn talionis Jiure, pari vindicta paenaa dent." 4, Bentley reads 
** VtMna, magiea fat ne/atque non vaient, non vertere hunuauu mon^ &c. 
i:e. Magic spells cannot change the nature of right or wrong — nor attar 
the punishment due for crimes, m'cef . — Magwian f€u, " quia divinum atqoe 
sternum est discrimen inter fas atque nefias." Obell. — 89. Dm$ agam ixw, 
** With my avenging Airies will I pursue you." Gomp. Liv. XL. 66 : ** Umbrae 
Insontis interempti filii eum diris agitabant." Dira det^atatio, "Reoordaro 
modo diris devotum ab Attio Trib. pi. Crassum, quern nnlla oserimoniapotnit ab 
esitio servare." Obell. » 92. Noctumus oceurram Furor, ** I will haunt yon 
as a tormentor in the night-season." FttroTt I, e. lemur, larva. Compare 
JEsch. Cofiph. 280 : ««« xCrr» »»i lUtrmt im fvmr^ ^•f.— 94. Qu» vitdeo^ 
rum, ftc., " Such is f he power of those ^vinities, the Bfanea." The ellipsis is 
to be supplied as follows : ** Ea v> ipia vis esi," ftc— 97. FieaHm, ** Vrom 
ttveek to street.*'--98. Obscmas anus, ** Abominable bags.** •* Obtctma dieun- 
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Et Esquilinac alites. 100 

Neque hoc parentes heu mihi superstltes ! 
Effiigerit spectaculum." 



CARMEN VI. 

Quid immerentes hospites vexas canis 

Ignavus adversum lupos ?, 
Qain hue inanes, ei potes, verds minas, 

Et me remorsurum petis. 
Nam, quails aut Molossus, aut fulvus Lacon, 5 

tar omnia, qaa in auapiclis atque angnxiis mali sunt oounis." Orell. — 99. 
Different^ ** Shall tear."— 100. EtquUirue alUei. The birds of prey frequented 
the Eiquiline quarter, because here the bodies of malefactors were left exposed, 
and here also the poor, and slaves, were interred. Subsequently, however, 
the character of the place was entirely changed by the splendid residence and 
gardens of Mscenaa. Consult note on Ode III. 29. 10. Bentley, to avoid the 
hiatus, reads EtquUinia aUte$. OreUius thinks it excusable in a proper name. 
Scaliger for aUt^^ reads vuUuret.-A 01 . Neque hoc parentes, &c. The boy's last 
thoughts, observes Francis, are tenderly employed in reflecting upon the grief 
of his parents ; yet he seems to comfort them, and at the same time to con- 
firm the truth of his prediction by tiiat consolation which they shall receive in 
the death of these sorceresses. 

Epodb VL — Addressed to a cowardly and mercenary slanderer. It is com- 
monly thought that this piece was written against Cassius Severus, and, in 
many editions, it appears with an inscription to this effect. Such a supposi- 
tion, however, is perfectly gratuitous. It is probable that the title in question 
originated with some scholiast, who, having read in Tacitus {Arm, I. 72. and 
lY. 21.) of the licentious spirit and defamatory pen of Cassius Severus, erro- 
neously imagined him to be the one whom the poet here attacks. Antbozt. 
Cassius Severus died in exUe, a.u.c. 786. He must, accordingly, have been only 
eighteen, or twenty years of age, when this Epode was composed, a.u.c. 720. 
Whence this piece could not have been directed against him. Others consi- 
dor the person intended to have been Bavius (Epod. X. ) Others again, Maevius. 

1 — 14. 1. Quid itmnererdei, &c., ** Thou cur, why, being cowardly against 
wolves, dost thou snarl at inoffensive strangers ?" By the term hotpitet are 
here meant those who are entirely unknown to the individual, but whom be, 
notwithstanding, malces the subjects of his envenomed attacks. — 3. Itumes. 
As proceeding from a cowardly and spiritless cur. — 4. Remorturum, *' "Who 
am ready to bite in return."— 5. Mohtsua aut fiUmu Lacon, " A Molossian, 
or a tawny Laconian dog." The Molossian and Laconian dogs were of 
a robust make, and valuable as well in hunting wild beasts, as in defending 
the flocks from nocturnal thieves, and from the attacks of wolves. The Mo- 
lossl occupied the north-eastern part of Epirus. Virgil (Geor. III. 405.) 
oharaoterises both species, '* Vehcet Sparta catulos aeremque Molossum 
•* • sero pingui." Shakspeare praises the former. 3/. N. D. I V. 1 1 . : 
My hounds are bred out of the Spartan breed.. 
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Arnica vis pastoribus, 
Agam per altas aure sublata nives 

Quaecimquae praecedet fera. 
Tu, quum timenda voce complesd nemus, 

Projectum odoraris cibum. 10 

Cave, cave : mamque in malos aspenimus 

Parata tollo comua, 
QuaKs Lycambae spretus infido gener, 

Aut acer hostis Bupalo. 
An, si quis atro dente me petiverit, 

Liultus ut flebo puer? 



CARMEN VII. 

AD POPULUM ROMANUM. 

Quo, quo scelesti ruitis ? aut cur dexteris 

*-6. jtmica vis, **A friendly aid." — 7. Agam qutecunque praoedet fira, 
** I will pursue whatever savage beast shall go before me." Put for agam 
quamcunque qua mhi pracedet feram. For pracedet Bothe reads procedet, 
I. e. " obviam ibit, mecum pugnatura." — 10. Projectum odoraris cibum, ** Sniff 
at the food thrown to thee." A figurative mode of expressing that the indi- 
vidual whom he attacks was easily bribed to dlence. The more usual word 
would be objectum. Virg. JEn. VL 422 : t^am corripit objectam, — 12. Par- 
rata tallo comua. The poet alludes to his Iambics, with whidi he Btanda 
prepared to assidl all evil-doers* as the the bull is ready with itt horns agafaist 
every one who provokes it to the attack. — 13. Qvdtis Lycamba, &c., ** Like 
him who was rc^jected as a son-in-law by the fedthless Lycambes, or like the 
fierce enemy of Bupalus." Lycamba is the dative, by a Graecism, for the 
ablative, and by another Gnecism, BupaJo, the dative, is put for Bupali.—- 
Lycamba. The allusion is to Archiiochus. Lycambes had promised him his 
daughter Neobule in marriage, but afterwards changed his mind and gave her 
to another. Archiiochus, in revenge, wrote a poem agtdnst him, in lambio 
verse, so cruelly satirical that both £ather and daughter hong themselves in 
despair. Such, at least, is the common account. It would seem, however, 
firom some authorities, that Neobule killed herself, not on account of the 
rerses of Archiiochus, but through despair at the loss of her fitther. Compare 
Sehoetl. Hist. Lit. GrsBC. vol. 1. p. 199.— 14. Bupalo. The allusion is to the 
poet Hipponax, and the brothers Bupalus and Anthermus. Puer. ** Ego non 
me ulciscens, flebo, ut puer." Obsix. Others, less correctly, punctuate yfe^o, 
ut puer inultus. 

Epods YII.— After the overthrow of Sextus Pompons, the Republic seemed 
once more destined to taste of repose. The respite, however was of fdiort 
duration, and the enmity of Octavianus and Antony soon rekindled tiieflamea 
of war. It was about this period that the present poem was writtoL Th« 
bard mourns over the intestine divisiona of his countryman, and imputes the 
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Aptantur enses conditi ? 
Panimne campis atque Neptuno super 

Fusum est Latini sanguinis ? 
Non, ut superbas invids Karthacrinis 5 

Romanus arces ureret, 
Intactus aut Britannus ut descenderet 

Sacra catenatus via : 
Sed ut secundum vota Parthorum sua 

Urbs haec periret dextera. 10 

Neque hie lupis mos, nee fuit leonibus, 

Nunquam, nisi in dispar, feris. 

horrors of the dvl wan to evil destiny entailed upon the Romans bj fha 

Uood of Remus. Anth. This Epode may be referred to the commenoemflut 

of the Ferusian War, a.u.o. 713 (see Epod. 16). Others suppose allusion to 

be made to the second war of Augustus against Antony, a. v. o. 722 ; but, 

Horace would not have thus included Augustus in his censure. OreUiu 

remarks that the whole colour and style of the ode has a Juvenile spirit. 

1—20. 1. Scdedi, U»yut, " Stained with guilt." ' An aUusion to the guilt 

and bloodshed of the dril wars 2. Conduit ** So lately sheathed.** Under- 

stand vagink. The poet refers to the short period of repose whidi ensued 

after the overthrow of Sextus Pompeius. Avth. Rather, since the battle of 

FhUippi, 712 3. Campu atque Nepttmo super, **0n the Adds, and on the 

ocean." Equivalent to terra marique. Compare Ode n. 1. 29.-5. Non ui 

tuperhat, ftc. The idea intended to be conveyed is as follows. These swords 

are not drawn against the enemies of our country, as they were in former days 

against haughty Carthage, and as they now should be against the Britons, still 

bidding defiance to our arms : they are to be turned upon ourselves, they 

are to enter our own bosoms, in order that the wishes of the Parthians, of our 

bitterest foes, may be accomplished, and that Rome m^y fidl in ruin by the 

hands of her sons.— 7. IntaetiUt " Still unsubdued." Thus Spencer JP. Q. IL 

10: 

rill the prowde Romanes him disquiet^ 

And warlike CsBsar, tempted witiii the name "^ 

Of this sweet inland, nevsr covqubrkd. 

And envying the Briton's blazed fame, 

(O hideous hunger of dominion) liither came 

Detcenderet Sacra eatenatm ma, ** Might descend in chains along the sacred 
way." i.e. might be led in triumph through the streets of the capital, and, 
after this, be conrigned to imprisonment and death. In the celebration <tf the 
triumph, the Roman general, when he began to turn his chariot firom the 
Forum to the Capitoline Mount, ordered the captive kings, and leaders of the 
enemy, to be led to prison and there put to death (in carcerem detcendere), — 
11. Hie mot, **TUs custom" of raging against their own species. Ftdt, 
The aorist, in the sense of deprekenditurt " is found." — 12. Nunquam nUi in 
dupar feriSf *' Which are never cruel except towards animals of a different 
kind." Orellius retains the reading unquam, and construes the whole passage 
thus : Neque hie mot urujuamfUit feris htpis nee leonibut nisi in dUpcar genus, 
" Yox Jbriff aUqnanto otiosius a4}eota videtur, sed ezcusationem habet a poeta 
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Furome csecus, an lapit vis acrior? 

An culpa ? Fesponaum date I 
Tacent et albus ora pallor inficit, 15 

Mentesque perculsie stupent. 
Sic est; acerba fata Romanos agunt, 

Scelusque fratemas necis, 
Ut immerentis fluxit in terrain Remi 

Sacer nepotibus cruor. 20 



CARMEN IX 

AD MJECRNATEM. 

QuANDo repostum Calcubum ad festas dapes, 

Victore laetus Csesare, 
Tecum sub alta, sic Jovi gratum, domo, 

Beate Maecenas, bibam, 

»tote Jnyenill.** Oakll 13. Vis acrior^ ** Some superior power.** For eaeut 

Bentley reads eacot^ with which may be compared, Sat. U. 3. 44 : quemcMnque 
insdtia vert eaKum agiU Yirg. .£n. n. 244.— 14. ddpa^ " The guilt of your 
fore£Bthers, entailed upon their offspring." The allusion is to the guilt of 
Romulus, which is to be atoned for by posterity.— 15. Pallor albtu, ** A deadly 
paleness.** Consult note on Ode III. 10. 14.— 16. MefOesqua percuUa ttupentf 
** And fheir conscience-stricken minds are stnpifled." Compare Od. ^. 1C6 : 

17. Sic ettt &c. After a pathetic pause, as Sanadon remarks, Horace adheres 
to the two last causes he had mentioned. He therefore imputes the oItII 
wars to the destiules, and to the death of Bemus ; as if the destinies had con- 
demned the Romans to expiate the firatricide of that prince by destroying one 
another with their own arms. This was going rery far back in order to 
remove the idea of the real cause of their present calamities. Jgunt, ** Ha- 
rass.*'— IB. Scelusque fraterruB necis. The guilt of Romulus in slaying his 
brother Remus.— 19. Ut, "Eversinoe."- 20. Saoernepotilnu, woty^, '* Fatal to 
posterity." Compare the explanation of the scholiast, as cited by Zeune, 
** Qnem sno cmore e]q>iaturi erant.** 

Efoox DC.— Written when the news of the victory at Actium was first 
recelTed at Rome. The bard addresses his patron. '* Fosterius hoc carmen 
Epodo I. Proxlme pracedit Od. 1. 37." Okxix. 

1 — 15. 1. Bepoitum Cacubum adfutat dapet, ** Cncnban wine reserved for 
joyous feasts." Consult note on Ode I. 20. 9. — 3. Sub alta tUmo, " Beneath 
thy stately abode.'* Consult note on Ode IIL 29. 10. He alludes to the tower 
of Mnocnas situated in his EsquQine gardens. Sic Jovi gratum, " So is it 
pleasing to Jove," 1. e. in doing this, we shall be performing an act agreeable 
Uf Jove^ the guardian of our empire. — 4. Beate. This epithethas reference to 
the opulence of iffmctms, to Us loft;^ abode em the EsqaUioe (aUa domui). 
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Sonante mixtom tibiis carmen lyra^ 6 

Hac Doriuin, illis barborum ? 
Ut nuper, actus cjuum freto Neptuniua 

Dux fugit, ustis navibus, 
Minatus Urbi vincla, quae detraxerat 

Servis amicus perfidis. 10 

Romanus, eheu I poster! negabitis, 

Emancipatus feminae 
Fert vallum et arma miles, et spadonibus 

Servire rugosis potest I 
Interque signa turpe militoria ] 5 

to hit beautiful gardens, &e.— 5. Sonante mixtum tUdit, Sec, " While the lyre 
sends forth a strain intermingled wit& the music of flutes, that uttering the 
Dorian, these the Phrygian mood." With hoc understand sonante ; with QUs, 
tonantibtu. The music of the lyre and the flute are to succeed each oiber 
alternately, the strains of the former, are to be grave and severe, su<di being 
the character of the Dorian mood ; the music of the flutes, on the other hand, 
is to be of a wild and bacchio character, in accordance with the Phrygian 
mood. Dorium. Comp. Plut. de Mus. 1 136 : T<> Aet^irrt k^fjucfictt r»7s r«> 
Xiuuxtif itvi^Ariv iffAoZtCg-etf, Barbantm. Athen. I. 28 : 'OfAHj^f ruf fi»f' 
fiafue itxtbiloteri rwe ctvX»6f. Ut nuper. Six years previous, a.v.o. 718. — 7. 
jlctw ctan freto Nepttmitu dux, " When the Neptunian chief, driven from 
the Sicilian strait." The allusion is to Sextns Pompeius, who boastingly 
styled himself the son of Neptune, because his father had once held the command 
of the sea. — 10. Servi* amictu perfidU. According to Lio Catsitu (48. 19), 
the number of fugitive slaves, who went over to Pompeius, was so great, that 
the Vestal Virgins were accustomed, during the performance of sacred rites, 
to offer up prayers for a cessation of this evil. — 11. Romantu. The allusion 
is to the Ronuuis in the army of Antony.— 12. Etnancipattu femina, " Sub» 
Jected as a voluntary slave to a woman." The reference is to Cleopatra. 
Emaneipare se alicui, est, " se veluti in Cjjus mancipium transferre, totnm se 
alteri tradere." Obell. Since Antony's soldiers swore in verba ejtu, and since 
he Iiimself was wholly devoted to the influence of Cleopatra, his soldiers also 
were Etnancipati to her. — 13. Fert vaUum et arma miles, &c., " Bears the 
stake, and arms, as a soldier, and oan yield obedience to withered eunuchs." 
The poet expresses his indignation that Romans, hardy enough to endure 
the toils of military service, can, at the same time, be so wanting in spirit as 
to yield obedienoe to the orders of eunuchs. The allusion, in the words fert 
vaUum, is to thai part of Roman discipline, which compelled each soldier to 
carry, among other tilings, a certain number of stakes (.usually three or four) 
to be used in encamping. Spadonibus. The allusion seems to be principally to 
the eunuch Mardion, who, according to Plutarch, along with Pothinus, Iras, 
and Charmion, had the chief direction of Cleopatra's affairs (i^' Zy r& fuytrrm 
hoixilrcu rite nytf*«ti»s. Plut. Fit. Ant. c. 60). — 15. Turpe conopiuoit ** K 
vile Egyptian canopy." The oonopium was a canopy, curtain, or veil of net- 
work, used for the purpose^ of keeping off gnats and flies. It was prlndipaUy 
employed by the Egyptians, on account of the great number of tbeie inieoCi 
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Sol adspicit conopium ! 
Ad hoc frementes, verterant bis mille ec^uos 

Galli, canentes Caesarem ; 
Hostiliumque navium portu latent 

Puppes sinistrorsum citae. 20 

lo Tnumphc ! tu moraris aureos 

produced by the marshes of the Nile. The scholiast, in his explanation of the 
term, fiumishes us with its etymology : '* Gemu retii ad tmucnt et cuUcet 
(nifVHCt) abigendos, quo Alexandrini potissimnm utuntar pnq^ter culicnm tSiiff 
Abundantiam.'* To a genuine Roman spirit the use of such an article appeared 
degrading effeminacy. Some MSS. hare canopeum, but the penult is long. 

17—23. 17. ^d hoc frementes, &c., " Indignant at this spectacle, two thou- 
sand Gauls turned about their steeds, bidding Cssar hail.'* The poet evi- 
dently alludes to the defection of Degotarus and Amyntas, two leaders of the 
Gallo-GrsBcians, or Galatians, who went over to Augustus a short time 
previous to the battle of Actium. In the motive, however, which Horace 
assigns for this step, there is more of bitter sarcasm than historical truth. 
Orellius reads At hoc, the latter the accusative after frementest as in Tacit. 
XIII. 3: ** Agrippina libertam seraulam.. ..aliaque eundem in modam mu- 
liebriter fremere." Thus /retnen^^f will mean, "loudly expressing indigna- 
tion at," &c. Verterunt. The penult is here shortened by Systole, as it b 
called. GaUi^ i.e. GaUo Cfraci, the troops of Dcjjotarus — 18. Canentet. 
Thus Virg. JEn. VIL 698 : 

Ibant sequati numero, regemque canabant. 
Many editions have ad hunc, i. e. ad hunc Romanum degenereoh soil. AfUo- 
mum. But Bentley remarks that hunc could not draiote Antony, who was 
not named before. Others read ad hue, i. e. ad nos^ ad Ccuarit partes. ** Beote 
quidem ; si carmen hoc in castris Caesarianis prasens scripsisset Noster : is 
vero tum Rom» erat cum Msecenate urbi prsefecto." Bbvt., who proposes 
ad hoc, i. e. ad hoe canopium, ad hoe turpe spectaculum, or, ad hoc, i. e. ad 
has res, nempe, quod femima et eunuchis parendum esset. — 19. HostUiumque 
natrium portu latent, &c., "And the stems of hostile ships, impelled towards 
the left, lie concealed in the harbour." Cit<r, i. e. citatss. Comp. Lucan Y III. 
AS : Cyproque citatas immisere rates, from cieo ; not do, cUiu, In order to 
. understand clearly this somewhat ^obscure passage, we must bear in mind, 
that the present piece was written before ai^ very definite particulars respecting 
the battle of Actium had reached the capital. The poet, therefore, exercises 
some license on the occasion, and supposes that a division of Antony's fleet, 
equally indignant with the Gallic horsemen, retired from the fight into 
the harbour, and in order that their defection might be less apparent, rowed 
their vessels astern, or impelled them into the harbour stem foremost. 
(Compare the Greek expression, r^vfAtttt «{«vr««'0«M, and Valckenaer, ad 
Herodot. 8. 84.) Ir. executing this movement they would have necessarily 
to move towards the left, as Antony's fleet wa& drawn up on the right and 
&cing Italy. Sinistrorsum, " quoniam ei, qui a septentrione contuebatur 
Actium, sinistram versus omnes regiones orientates sit» erant, primum 
Peloponnesus, tum Asia Minor, ipsa iBgyptus : hssc saltem intra orientem 
efe merediem.** Orbll.— 21. lo Triumphel &o. The poet, personifying 
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Currus, et intactas boves 
lo Triumphe I nee Jugurthino parem 

Bello reportasti ducem, 
Neque Africanum, cui super Karthaginem 25 

Virtus sepulchitun condidit. 
Terra marique victus hostds Punico 

Luffubre mutavit sagum. 
Aut iUe centum nobilem Cretam urbibus, 

Ventis iturus non suis ; 30 

Exercitatas aut petit Syrtes Noto ; 

Aut fertur incerto mari. 

Triumph, addresses it as a god, and complains of its tardy approach. The 
idea intended to be conveyed by the whole passage firom the present line to the 
26th, both inclusive, is simply as follows ; When shall we celebrate tlifi triumph 
due to this most glorious victory, a triumph to be ranked fix before both that of 
Bfarius over Jngurtha, and that of Scipio, for the overthrow of Cartilage ?— 
AuretM currtu. Alluding to the tritmiphal chariot, which was wont to be 
adorned with gold and ^vory. — 22. Intacta* boves. The Roman triumphs 
always ended with a sacrifice to Jove, and the victims, as in every other atEer- 
ing to the gods, were to be such as had never felt the yoke. With intacUttt 
therefore, we must understand /u^. 

23—38. 23. Nee Jugurthino parem, &c., ** Thou didst neither bring bat^ 
a leader equal to liim from the war of Jugnrtha» nor Africanus, unto whom 
valour reared a monument upon the ruins of Cartilage," L e. Marius did not 
return with equal glory from the subjugation of Jngurtha, nor the younger 
AiMcanus from the destruction of Carthage. Super Karthaginem, 1. e. super 
solum ubi steterat ilia. The common reading is Afrigavo, but this epithet 
is suitable to the Jugurthine war. Bentl^ explains with reference to the dder 
Scipio, ** cui virtus sua a poeta Ennio deeantata sepulchrum condidit mijus 
dariusque ipsa Karthagine." Ifthe words be tsken in reference to the younger 
Scipio, he alters cui into quo and interprets, ** Neque ^hiiliannm, super quo 
virtus Carthaginem sepulchrum condidit." — 27. Punico Jugrubr emutamt 
Mgumy " Has changed his purple robe for one of mourning." An faypaOage, 
f<nr mutavit Punicum tagum lugttbri sago. The Roman tagum vras properly 
a military robe : here, however, the term is taken in a more extended sense. 
The allusion in the text is to Antony, and the epithet Punico maj either reAr 
simply to the colour cf his paludamentum, or general's robe, or else, what ap- 
pears preferable, may contain a general censure on the previous luxury and 
splendour of his attire. The more usual prose form punicetu, is found in Od. 
IV. 10. 4.-29. Aut itte centum nobilem, &o. This passage would seem to confirm 
the truth of the remark made in a previous note (v. 19. )» that no aoeurate 
accounts had as yet readied the capital, either respecting the details of the 
fight itaeU; or the ulterior movements of Antony. — 30. Fentitnontuis, ** With 
impropltious winds."— 31. Exercitatas Noto, ** Agitated by the blast of the 
south." As regards the Syrtes. Consult note on Ode 1. 7. 22.-33. Cc^tacioree 
offer Auc,ftc. The joy of Horace was too lively, as Dader remailcs, to wait the 
return of Keoenas. He celebrates the victory the moment be receives the ziew% 
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CapacioTes aSer hue, jpuer, sc jpliofly 

Et Chia vina, aut Lesbia, 
Vel, quod fluentem nauseam coerceat, 35 

Metire nobis Gaecubum. 
Curam metumque Caesaris rerum juvat 

Dulci LjsBo solvere. 



CARMEN X. 

nr HJEVIUM POETAM. 

Mala soluta navis exit alite, 

Ferens olentem Maevium. 
Ut horridis utrumque verberes latus, 

Auster, memento fluctibus. 
Niger rudentes Eurus^ inverse mari, 5 

and he thloks his apprehoisioiu for the tafety of OctaTianiu onght now to 
cease, for it was not known at Borne, that he intended to complete his con- 
quest faj pnrsning Antony, and exposing himself to new dangers — 35. Fhten* 
temnatueam, *' The rising qnalm." ** De vomitu loquitur, non, at satis mire 
Tolunt reoentiores interpretes, de alvo per nauseam soluto. Imago nobis qni- 
dem minus grata.'* Orell. CoSrceat. The Ccebuban was a strong stomachic 
wine, and therefore suited to the purpose. — 37. Berum, ** For the interests."— 
38. Lyao. Consult note on Ode I. 22. 4. 

Epodb X. — Addressed to Itfnyius, a contemptible poet of the day, who was 
on the ere of emfaaildng for Greece. The bard prays heartily that he may be 
shipwrecked, and tows a sacrifice to the stonns if they will but destroy him. 
This Msevius Is the same with the one to whom Virgil satirically alludes in 
his 3rd Eclogue (▼. 90) : *' Qui Bayium non odit, amet tna carmina MnvL'* 
He would seem to have incurred the resentment of both Virgil and Horace by 
his railing and slanderous propensities. 

1—24. 1. Mala soluiat &c., *' The vessel, loosened from her moorings, 
saib forth under evil auspices, bearing as she does the fetid Msevius.** Comp. 
Horn. n. XXIV. 218: 

S. Olentem. Compare the ezinression of AfitscherUch : ** Hlrchii odoris ho- 
minem." Rntgersins (Leet. Ventu, 10. 10.) thinks that this epithet is rather 
meant to be applied to the character of Itevius asapoet, andtohisaflfectation 
of obsolete words. Thereisiar more of bitter satire in ofanton, if considered 

as a personal allusion 3. Utntmquelattu, '* Each side of her.* Understand 

funrir.— 4. Jiuter. The poet enumerates the winds jituter, EurtUt and JquUo, 
in onkr to oonvej a livelier image of a tempest, by the contending together 
of these opposing blasts. All the winds here mentioned were opposed to ih» 
voyage towards Greece.— 5. Niger rudetUet Eurus, &c., ** May the dark south- 
east wind scatter her rigging and her shivered oars In the sea turned up from 
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Fractosque remos difierat ; 
Insurgat Aquilo, quantus altls montibuB 

Frangit trementes ilices. 
Nee sidiis atra nocte amicum appareat^ 

Qua tristis Orion cadit ; 10 

Quietlore nee feratur sequore, 

Quam Graia victorum manus, 
Quum Pallas usto vertit iram ab Hio 

In impiam Ajacis ratem. 
O quantus instat navitis sudor tuis, 15 

Tibique pallor luteus, 
Et ilia non virilis ejulatio, 

Pieces et aversum ad Jovem, 
lonlus udo quiun remuglens sinus 

Noto carinam ruperit I 20 

Opima quod si praeda curvo litore 

Porrecta mergos juveris, 
Libidinosus immolabitur caper 

Et agna Tempestatibus. 

itfl lowett depths.'*— 7. Quantust "With as great fmry as,*' I. e. with all the 
tarj it has, when, &e. — 8. Trementes, *' Waving to and fro beneath the 
blast.**— 9. Sidiu amicum, ** No friendly star.** The allusion is to the Dioa- 
euri. Consult note on Ode I. 3. 2. — 10. Orion, Consult note on Ode. IIL 
27. 17.— 12. Quam Graia victorum manutf &o. The poet alludes to the de- 
struction, by Minerva, of the vessel that bore the Oilean AJaz, and to the 
shipwreck of the Grecian fleet off the promontory of Caphareus in Euboea 

Comp. Virg. £n. I. 39 

Paliasne exurere dassem 
Argivum, atque ipsos potuit submergere ponto 
Unius ob noxam, et furias Ajacis O'ilei. 

16. PaUor Ittteut. Consult note on Ode HI. 10. 14.— 18. Aveman ad Jovem, 
**To uninnpltious Jove.'* — 19. lomm udo, ftc, ** When the Ionian Sea, 
roaring with the blasts of the rainy south.** The term rinut, here applied to 
the Ionian Sea, has reference to its being bent into numerous gulfs. In strict 
geographical language, however, the expression lonitu nntu, about the time 
of Horace, denoted merely a part of the Adriatic. — 21. Ojrima quod ri, fto. 
The poet vows a sacrifice to the Tempests, if the corpse of the shipwrecked 
Hasvins, oast unburied on the shore, become the prey of birds. Some com- 
mentators refer the expression opima prada to corpulence of person on the 
part of Mflsrius. This, however, is mere conjecture. The words may, with 
more propriety, be rendered, " a dainty pr^.*' Bentl^, remarking that fwr- 
recta means, *' stretched at ease," reads prqfecta. But porrecta is nsed ui a 
dead body by Catull. 67. 6 : <* Pottquam ett porrecto fiuAa marita jam."— 
JHergot, »iBv4». ** Mergi quidem cadAvera non attingunt, sed ponnotor h. L 
pro allis avibus marinis, ut halisBetis." Obsll.~-34. Tu/^mtatlbmt, TiM 



EPODON. LIBEB. 11. 34| 

CARMEN XI. 

AD PECTIUM. 

Pecti, nihil me sicut antea, juvat 

Scribere versiculos amore percussum gravl : 
Amore, qui me prseter omnes expetit 

Mollibus in puerls aut in puellis urere 
Hie tertius December, ex quo destiti 6 

Inachia furere, silvis honorem decutit. 
Heu me, per urbem, nam pudet tanti maK, 

Fabula quanta fui I conviviorum et poenitet, 
In queis amantem languor et silentium 

Arguit, et latere petitus imo spiritus. 1 

Contrane lucrum nil valere candidum 

Pauperis ingenimn ? querebar applorans tibi ; 
Simul calentis inverecundus deus 

mndents were ac<!ast0med to sacrifice a black lamb to the storms and tem- 
pests, and a white one to the western wind. Comp. Virg. £n. III. 120: M- 
gram hiemi pecudenit Zephyris feUcibut albqm 

Epode XI.— Addressed to Pectius. This ode seems to be one of the earliest 
of the songs of Horace. There is in it no imitation of the Grsedan lyrists, and 
the style, to use Orellius's expression, appears juvenUia, pra/raetat vere Bo^ 
mana. The date is referred by Kirchner to a.v.o. 717 

2—15. 2. Peretunmty stXfiyivT». ** Tanquam flagro vel stimulo.** Okcll. 
Fereultum, would indicate too violent a blow. — 4. In pueUit urere. Thus 
O-vid. Met. VII. 21: Quid in Hotpite regia virgo turerisf — 5. Becember^ put 
by Synecdoche for annut. — 6. Siloit honorem deetUit, " Shakes their leafy 
honours from the woods." — 8. Fabuia quanta fui^ ** What a subject of con- 
▼ersation I have been." Fabula^ often is used to denote " unfavourable ru- 
mours." Tibull. I. 4. 83 : Farce puer, quceto^ ne turpis fabula Jlam. — Convi- 
morwn et pcenitet, &o., " It repents me too of those entertidnments, at which 
dejection and silence discovered the lover, and the sigh heaved from the depth 
of my heart.** 4rguU. "Est perfeeti temports." Acroh. — 11. Contrane 
lucrv/niy &c„ " A candid and an honest heart, in one of scanty means, is to 
avail nothing then against the love of gain." The train of ideas in this whole 
passage, is as follows : Thou, O Pectius, must remember, how I once com- 
plained to thee, when wine had disclosed the secrets of my breast; how 
I lamented that my sincere and constant affection seemed of no value 
in the eyes of Inachia, because fortune had not blessed me with abundant 
means, while, eager for gain, she sought only after wealthy admirers. Orellius 
considers this to be a contraction of a threefold construction ; I, ex interro- 
gatione : contrane liurum nil valet ingenium f 2, ex indignationis exclamatione : 
contra lucrum nil valere ingenium ! 3, quterebam nil valere ingenium,—- Ap" 
ptoratu tibit ** with tears confessing my love." irfor»X»^C(ofAt9»f. — 13, Simul 
mientit moerecundw dew, Sfo, ** As soon as the god, who drivss away fiilM 
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Fervidiore mero arcana promorat loco. 
Qaod si meis insstuet praecordiis 15 

Libera bilis, ut haec ingrata ventis dividat 
Fomenta, vulnus nil malum levantia ; 

Desinet imparibus certare summotus pudor* 
Ubi haec severus te palam laudaveram, 

Jiueus abire domum, ferebar incerto pede 20 

•hame from the breast, had remorad from fheir place the teorets of my heart, 
warming under the inflaenoe of cheering wine." The epithet inverecundtUt 
applied here to Baochna, ia well explained by Mitscherllch : ** Qui Terecun- 
diam abatergit, taoenda proloqoi Jubet." Better by Orelliaa, ** Qaoliberalina 
sumpto omnia Terecmidia dabltur.*' As regards cofen^, wemnst. in aliteral 
translation, understand with it ami (**the secrets of me warming/' &e.)-— 
1 5. Qtiod ri meiit &c., ** But, if indignation, no longer to be repressed, rages in 
my bosom, so as to scatter to the winds these useless hopes of love, in no re- 
spect aUeriaUng my cruel wound, my shameb thus removed, shall cease to vie 
with infiarior rivals," 1. e. I shall no long^ blush at yielding the prise to rivals, 
who, though rich in this world's goods, are inferior to me in talent. Thus Orsl. 
othor interpretations have been given for imparibuf; 1, Gum rivalibns meis, 
quibns in muneribus largiundls impar sum et inferior. Sohol. ; 2, Cum amore 
baud mntuo ; 3, take imparUnu for the ablative of the instrument, sdl. tmjMi- 
ribiu armitt i. e. muneribus caeterisque modis, quibus vind solent nralierculse. 
The JinnentOt of which the poet speaks, are the hopes which he had all along 
entertained that Inachia would at length be sensible of the superior value of 
his aifeetion. With this hope he was oonsollng himself, until at length, his 
indignation at her neglect could no longer be repressed, and he resolved to 
proclaim her conduct to the world, and to abandon her for ever. IngnUa, 
** Nihil me juvantia, supervacanea, A^x^V^m." Orbll. VertH* dimdere^ 
** Nihil aliud signiflcat quam Ubere pnnferre querimoniai de arnica tuperba^ 
oKotque amatoret prajbrente." Orkix. In this is included the ntmnwUupudor 
(Wmt/*), i. e. *'my shame, which previously preven^jd my inveighing 
against Inachia." Compare Achill. Tat. 28 : "E^av »«) Ai«»vr«f, ZU B/mm 
0m/, '4fvx^9 Mctratg-xifrts, ix/Mtrnvrir tig itftut'xffrimf. 

19—22. 19. Ubi hoc tevenut &c., ** When, with firm resolve, I had made 
these declarations in thy presence." As regards the meaning which laudare 
here bears, compare the remark of Aulus Gellius (2. 6.) : '* Laudare signiflcat 
prlsca lingua, nominare appellareque." Hence this verb is frequoitly used 
(especially in the editorial Latinity of modem times') in the sense of *'to 
mention," *'cite," ** quote," **call by name," &e. Some editors make the 
meaning of xiH heec lavdaoeram to be : ** when I had applauded myself for 
this resolution." Such an interpretation is not correct. — Te palam. The 
ablative here depends on palam, which has the force of a preposition. This 
is for. however, from being an aw»^ Jiiyifuvv, as some critics seem to think. 
Other examples of a similar usage are as follows : Livy, 6. 14 : ** palam popu- 
lo." Ovid. A. A. 2. 649: Trist. 6. 10. 49: «« me palam." Anct. Cons, ad 
liv. (in Ovid,) 442 : *' palam omnibus," and Liv. 25. 18, where Gronovins re- 
tains omnibtu, but Drakenborch rejecto it;— 90. Jusnu. Understand a Is^-* 
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Ad non amicos heu ! mihi postes, et heut 

Linfiina dura, quibus lumbos et in&egi latus. 
Nunc, gloriantis quamlibet mulierculam 

Vincere moUitla, amor Lycisci me tenet : 
Unde expedire non amicorum queant 25 

Libera consilia, nee contumeKae graves, 
Sed alius ardor aut puellas Candidas, 

Aut teretis pueri, longam renodantis comam 



CARMEN Xm. 

AB AMICOS. 

HoRRiDA tempestas coelum contraxit, et imbres 
Nivesque deducunt Jovem ; nunc mare, nunc siluae 

Thre'icio Aquilone sonant. Rapiamus, amici, 
Occasionem de die ; dumque virent genua, 

Ferehar ineerto pede^ **! was carried with wayering footstep." "Primom 
resistente, deinde semper majore cum vi danculum ad Inachiam me perdace- 
te." Okbll. The poet*s resolution soon fisils, and, on endeavouring to reach 
his own home, in compliance with the admonition of his friend, he finds iiim* 
fldf once more at the gate of Inachia. Some commentators make ineerto pede 
refer to the uncertain footsteps of an angry and agitated man : this, however, 
is decidedly inferior.— 22. Quibu* lumbos et infiregi latust " On which I bruised 
my loins and ude." — Renodantis, " Tying in a comely knot." " Alebant enim 
comam formosi pueri et delicatl, ut composito amatoribus magis placerent." 
Sghoc. 

Epodb Xni. — ^Addresseu to a party of friends, with whom tne poet wishes 
to spend a day of rain and storm amid the Joys of wine. He exhorts them 
to seize the present hour, and to dismiss the future from their thoughts. To 
add weight to this Epicurean maxim, the authority of the Centaur Chiron is 
adduced, who advises the young Achilles, since feite had destined him for a 
•hort career, to dispel his cares with wine and song. 

1 — 6. 1. Horrida temperas ccelum contraxit, ** A gloomy tempest has con- 
densed the skies." With horrida compare ^^trmrits SfA^ftvt ; Find. Fyth. 
IV. 81. Contraxit. "Spatium coeli, quantum alias oculis videtiur, coartavit 
nubibus obductis." Orell. — 2. Deducunt Jovem, ** Bring down the upper 
air." By Jupiter is here meant the higher part of the atmosphere (other). 
The ancients considered rain as the air dissolved. Compare the fragment of 
Ennius in Varro L.L. 5. 65 : " Istic est is Jupiter quern dico, quem Grseci vocant 
At(«, qui ventus est et nubes, imber postea, Atque ex imbre frlgus, ventus post 
fit, aSr denuo." Siluce, A Diseresis, on account of the metre, for tilto. — 3. 
Rapiamus, amici. Sec, " My friends, let us seize the opportunity which this 
day presents." Amice, The common editions have cumd winch was rc|)ected 
by Bentiey, *' Non &aAmpiures, sed unum hie alloquitur ;" thus we have move 
•nd mitte bdow. Genua is frequentiy used as the seat of strength. Theocr. 
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Et decet, obducta solvatur fronte senectus. 

Tu vina Torquato move Consule pressa meo* 
CsBtera mitte loqui : deus haec fortasse benigna 

Reducet in sedem vice. Niinc et Achaemenio 
Perfundi nardo juvat, et fide Cyllenea 

Levare diris pectora sollicitumnibus. 
Nobilis ut grandi cecinit Centaurus alumno : 

Invicte, mortalis dea nate puer Thetide, 
Te manet Assaraci tellus, quam frigida parvi 

Findunt Scamandri flumina, lubricus et Simois ; 
Unde tibi reditum curto subtemine Parcae 1^ 

Rupere ; nee mater domum cserula te revehet. 

XIV. 70; rniAf n iu, it yint ;^X«f^r.— 5.0d<2«efts toioatur frarOe ten&ctuj^, 
*' Let the clouded brow of ladness be relaxed." Literally, *' let sadnesa witb 
doaded brow, be rdaxed." SenKivu does not here mean " a^e," but " gadnen" 
or ** melancholy.*' Compare the scholium of Forphyrion : ** Senectutem pro 
gravitate ac sereritate acdpe." Obducta. Thus in Greek cwfi^, and oTvy- 
thi^uitf fi^, Eurip. Hipp. 173. — 6. Tu vina Totquata move, &c. The poet 
eager for the expected entertainment, imagines his friends already pres^it, 
and, addres^g himself to one of the party supposed to be assembled, ex- 
claims : ** Do thou produce the wine, pressed when my Torl^uatus was consul. '* 
The force of mooe, in this passage, is best explained on the principle that this 
was to be a feast of contribution, and that Horace calls first upon him who 
was to furnish the wine.'* Arth. It is much better to interpret with OitBi.L., 
and the Scbol., **proferre jnbe ex apotheoa, mlsce.** The wine to be. drunk 
on this occasion b that which had been made in the year L. Manltus Torqua- 
ttts was consul. Consult note on Ode HL 21. 1. 

7—18. 7. Ctetera mUte loqui, ** Cease to talk of other things." The poet 
alludes to some cause of anxiety on the part of his Mend.— Detu hoc fortaue 
benigna, ftc, " Periiaps the deity wU, by a kind chaage, restore what now 
disquiets thee to its former state.** — 8. Acheemenio. Consult note on Ode IIT. 
1. ii.—CyUenea, The lyre is here called *' Cyllenean," because invented by 
Mercury, who was bom on Cyllene, a mountain in the northern part of 
Arcadia, on the borders of Achaia. — Dirit, "torturing," "ezoruciating." 
Bentley reads dwrii, comparing Virg. iEn. IV. 448 : " Ast allis duras inimit<» 
tere curas.*'— 11. NabiUg Centaunu. Chiron, who educated in Us cave on 
Mount Pdion, JEsculm>ins, Jason, Medus, anfl Achilles. — Invide, We bare 
adopted the punctuation of Bentley, " qui natus es mortalis matre lioet im* 
mortali." — Alumno. Achilles.— 13. Auaraci tellus, *' The land of AasaracuB," 
L e. Troy. Assaracus, son of Tros, was one of the ancient monaidv of Troy. 
Parvi. An opposite epithet is given by Homer D. v. 73 : fMyt wtrtfUf /$«• 
Ot/ihtif ; but in the lapse of time the river appears to have almost disappeared.— 
Flumina, *' de uno flumine, ut s»pe apud Homer : x»X» ^hO^et." Obeix.— 
Lubricus, ** Rapidly gliding," not "tortuous.**— 15. Certo subtemine, "By an 
Inevitable thread,!' Bentley 's reading is curto subtitmne, *' by a thread that 
•horteos thy destiny.** The term n«iA9f»»i means properly th^uumt^or «!</?, i.«, 
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lUic omne malum vmo cantucjue Tevato, 
Defonnis aegrimoniae dtQcibus allbquSs, 



CARMEN XIV, 

AD M^CENATEJf. , ^ . 

Mollis inertia cur tantam difiuderit imis 

Oblivionem sensibus, 
Pocula Letbaeos ut si ducentia somnos 

Arente faiip^ traxeTJm, , 
Candide Maecenas, occidis saspe rogando : 5 

Deus, deus nam me velat 
Inc^ptQs^^oliin prpmissuin. carmen, iamboB 

Ad umbiKcum adSucere, 

the threads inserted into the warp.— 18. D^formis cBgrmmdcB^ &c., *'The 
sweet soothers of disfiguring melaDchoIy.** — Dulcibtu aUoquist *fi. e. qiUB 
dideia sunt jne^dB/bc^Ac, solatia deformis segritadinis." Oreix. Beiitley ol^ects 
"to the term oMojiiur being Unas apj^liedto omo et cantu ; he reads, therefore, 
wgrhnonia ao duleShUt &e., i. e. " alleriate an the evils of a Asflgnring 
mfelaadioly, widi wine and song, and pleasing conversation.** 
' Bpodk XIV.— Horace had promised to address an Iambic poem to his 
tMftrouMBBeenas; Having neglected, however, to fulfil his word, he met with 
a gentle reproach firom the'latter, and now seeks to excnse the omissfon by 

- ascribing it to the all-engvossing power of love. 

- ' '1—^18. 1; MoBtM inertiOt tea The order of constmetion is as follows : CSem- 
tRde 'MtBCenati oecidit uepe rogando, cur moffir th«rfus diffuderit tantam obU' 
vionemrimis 9MMfu,ut ri fraxerhnj arente fimect poeula ducentia Letheeoi 
somnoSi'^dbiivUmem, sdL ** carminis tibi promisri." — Traxerim. Compare 
Enrip.' Cyd. 417 : wS/ut Idtjcf* Uwttrif t^ Aputt^if iXx6tratt.—5. Pocula Le- 
iffutoi ^huxntia somnott "Cups that bring on Letluean slmnbers,*' i.e. the 
waters of IjeChe. — 4. Jrente Jbueej "With parched throat." Eqtdvaient to 

'inMe.-^. Deus. Allading to the god xif love.— ^om. Eliptical. The con- 
•^ezbMi: hi ta folloirs : "Ktl «fliBminate indolence, no fbrgetfolness like that 
prodaoed by the waters of Lethe, is to Uame ; for a god, a^od forbids me." 
'iM.-^OUnn ''long rinee.'* — Carmen, The reference is to Us Iambic j^oems, 
** De hoc toto libro acdpe, qui nunc Epodon inscribitur, et signiilcat magnum 
foiflae homlmun dehis E|K4ift4!y|g>Mt'rtiqi»ra>/«t eat^ A^P. .45 : promisri ear- 
minis audor." BB5T.<«4.<yM. tMiMtteMin adduoeret -** To bring to an end." 
Among the IUxdmhos whep, a book or vplniQe was iini8bed»it7a{i xq^£i^^VFOund 
a taper qtick, made of cedu*, box, or ivpry,.oirthe Ul&e;, md called w^li0tfJ]^<^m 
tt9 being in Jhe middle ,^liea tl<^ w(^j^ ^3^ jpoD^/Mfoun^ jjijl^ts jj^ne- 
/ally use the plural fgrmpf thi^ wpv^ in ^uMpO to thi^^paf^ )^Jhi(^\p^^q^ 
on either aide of the bo<4i :. tt\e.tvo es^j^r^itt^ .7r^i^^cimed^iC8>;^,g^me, 
however, anppose that by umbilici are meant balls or bosses, placed at either 
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Non aliter Samio dicunt axsisse Bathyllo 

Anacreonta Teium ; 10 

Qui persaepe cava testudine flevit amorem 

Non elaboratum ad pedem 
Ureris ipse miser ; quod si non pulchior ignis 

Accendit obsessam Ilion, 
Gaude sorte tua : me libertina, neque uno 15 

Contenta, Phiyne macerat. 



CABMEN XV. 

AD HEJEBAM. 

Nox erat, et coelo fulgebat Luna sereno 

Inter minora sidera, 
Quum tu, magnorum numen laesura Deorum, 

end of the stick. Whaterer the true solution of this p<^t may he^ for it is 
certaintly involyed in some doubt, the meaning of the {dirase ad vmbilicum 
adducerey will still be the same, viz. "to bring to an end," ** to finish,'* &c. — 
12. Non elahoratum cut pedem, ** In careless measure," i.e. a natural, and 
simply flowing sl^Ie, fiir different firom the laboured accara<qr of the Alexan- 
drine grammarians. — 13. Ureris. As a beautiful girl is frequently designated 
by JgniSf so also is the passion she inspires. Comp. Ter. Eun. I. 2. 5 : Ac- 
cede ad ignem hunc. Jam ealeuxt phu satis. But perhaps there is not only aa 
allusion to the flame inspired by Helen, in the breast of Pallas, but also to 
the conflagration of Troy which her love caused.— 15. Neque uno conteiUa, 
Comp. Catull. 68, 135 : Qua tamen eki uno non est contenta CatuBo. 

Epodb XV. — ^Addressed to Neeera, in consequence of her infidelity. 

1—24. 1. Noserat, "Vide quam egregie poeta exomayerit sententiam 
fere banc : Luna lucebat in coelo sereno, cum inter arctissimos oomplezos 
Jur^nrando, te semper me unum amatoram esse, et decs et me Inderes." 
DoKR. — 2. Inter minora tidera. Thus above L 12. 47 : Vdut inter ignet 
Luna mmoref .— 3. Numen Lasura Deorum, i. e. all the gods who presidfid 
over, or felt the influence of love. Numen, firom nuo, properly the ** wiU** 
or order of a deity, thence, as here, the attributes of a divinity. Latmu, 
Thus Phyllis in Ovid. Heriod. IL 43 : 

Bed de tot Uesis sua numina quisqne Deorum 
.'t^^ > IHndicet ; in poanas non satis unns erit. 

Compare also for the sentiment Meleag. 71. 1., and the examples quoted 1^ 
Hitscherlich. ** Doctisssimus Heinsius, >brfe, inquit, rvsuRA. Sed nihil est 
opus. Ludere, ^tUere, hedere deos, seque quidem q;>nd auctores occurmqj. 
Sed Indere hie, ut fortius verimm et atrodus, sententiss magis oonvenit fSt' 
Nenram peijurii sni poenii magis territat," Bwrx. . 
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In verba jurabas mea, 
Arctlus, atque hedera procera adstringitur ilex, 5 

Lentis adhaerens bracliiis ; 
Dum pecori lupus, et nautis infestus Orion 

Turbaret hibemum mare, 
Intonsosque agitaret Apollinis aura capillos, 

Fore hunc amorem mutuum. 10 

O dolitura mea multum virtute Neaera I 

Nam si quid in Flacco viri est, 
Non feret assiduas potiori te dare noctes, 

Et quseret iratus parem ; 
Nee semel offensae cedet constantia formse, 15 

Si certus intrant dolor. 
Et tu, quicunque es felicior, atque meo nunc 

Superbus incedis malo, 
Sispecore et multa dives tellure licebit, 

Tibique Pactolus fluat, 20 

Nee te Pytbagorae fallant arcana renati 



4. In verba meo, " To the form of woros which I dictated." Jurare in verba 
aUcuj'iUt it to swear according to a form prescribed by another, who goes over 
the words before us, and is hence said prceire verbis. Comp. £pp. I. 1 . 1 4 : Nul- 
Hu4 addictiu jurare in verba magittri. — Intomotque eigitaret, &c., *' And the 
breeze should agitate the unshorn locks of Apollo." A beautifully poetic ex- 
pression for " dum ApoUo juventute gauderet." One of the most conspicuous 
attributes of ApoUo was unfiiding youth. Consult note on Ode I. 21 . 2. For 
Turbaret, Bentley reads turbaril, ** Twrbarit autem, et agitarit requiritur a 
VY. Nox erat etjurc^aSf atque cogitatio utrobique vertitur in tempore imper- 
fecto. Qui twrbarit — agitarit^ coi^junctivos perfecti pro conjunctiTis futuri 
exacti, praeferunt, unice respiciunt v. fore." Orell. — 11. Dolitura mea^ &c., 
"Destined deeply to grieve at my firmness of resolve." — 12. Firi. Compare 
Terence, Bunuch. I. 1. 21 : " Senliet (sc. Thais) qui vir siem," and again, I. 
2. 74 : "Eu noster ! laudo, tandem perdoluit : vir es." — 15. Nee semel offensa, 
&c., " Nor will my determination yield to thy beauty when once it has become 
odious in my eyes," i. e. if I once hate thee for thy perfidy, that hatred will be 
lasting. Bentley, not approving of this use of offenta, reads cffensL, agreeing 
with MEi. He quotes in defence of his conjecture. Epod. XVII ; *' Infamis 
Helenee Castor offensw vicem ; Serm. H. 1. 67. Epist. 1. 7. 89. But compare 
Cic. pro Cluent. 58 : " etiam invisus aut multis offensus videatur ;" pro Sest. 
28 : "cur nos offensi invisique fuerimus." — Intrarit, ** Should penetrate my 
heait."— IG. Si certus intrarit dolor, ** If a firm and indignant resolution shHll 
h&ve once entered my breast." Others, as Fea, render, " Even though cer- 
tain grief should enter your heart ;" but this would require et si, not «i.— 1 8. 
Superbut, "Enulting."— 23. Pactolus. A river of Lydia, fab]ed to have golden 
sands. In common with Tagus, Hebrua, Padus, and Ganges. — 21. fallant. 
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Foimaqne Tineas Niiea ; 
Eheu ! translatos alio mceiebis amores : 
Ast ego Ticissim lisero. 



CARMEN XVI. 

AD POPULUH SOMAlfUir. 

Altera jam teritur bellis cdvilibus aetaa^ 
Suis et ipsa Boma viribiis ruit. 

For fafeonf . — Renaii, ** Wbo again and again wpnag up into 

Conaiilt noteon Ode L 28. 10.^ Jreana, L e ** the Ewitarie doeliinea.*'— IS. 

Kirea. Cooaiilt note on Ode IIL 20. IS. 

Epodb X YL— The BepnMir, as Sanadon icmaiia, had been Tiolenliy agi- 
tated bj cnil conunodons Car ainiost dxQr jean» beginning vikh ffae dajs of 
Marina and 97B*- A trah icene of bloodshed was now apptoafhing, and the 
qnaird between OctaTiamis and AntoQj threatened the Soman world wilh a 
gcnanl disBolntion. A battle was eicpected, and that battle was to decide, aa 
it werepthefSkteoftheaniTerse. An event of soch deep interat engroeaed 
the minds of men. A feding of oneertain^. as to the israe of the contest* 
fiHed them with afann, and a rememfannoe of the pieoeding wars eoOeeted into 
one point of riew all the horrors whidi tli^ had prodooed. The poet* amid 
these scenes of terror, composed this Epode. He pn^iooes to tlie F*****^ a 
desertion of tlieir country, and a retreat to the Fortnnate y«i*?t<l\ where flie 
gods promised tliem a more tranqnfl and a hap^er lifs. To c uulinu this 
advice, the wrample of the FhooBans is cited, who abandoned tiieirnattre city 
rather than lire mider the dominion of Cyras, and boond tfaemsdres by a 
common oath never to retmrn. Asth. The best commentators sappoee this 
Ode to have been composed previous to the Pemrian War, ▲. v. c. 713» when 
a disastrous contest arose between L. Antonins the consul, and Octavianaa. 
Most assuredly Horace would never haye formed for himsdf, nor recom- 
mended to others, a design to leave Rome, after he had been honoured with 
tlie intimacy of Mjexetas and Augustus. Sertorius is said to haye intended 
to colonise the Inntke beaUB. See Plutarch Bert, 9, and Servius. ad jEneid. 
7.65. 

1—13. 1. Altera sum teritur^ &c. ** A second age is now wasting away in 
eivil wars." By this second age is understood the period wUeh intervened 
betweenthedeathof Caesar and the contest of Octavianns and Antony. Hie 
flrst age extended from the entrance of Sylla into Rome with an armed force, 
to the death of Cesar. If we make the present epode to have been wr itt en, 
A.V.C. 721, the whole antecedent period here referred to would be 56 years ; 
and, if we allow, as is commonly done^ 30 years to an ttuu (or rttub), 
''tlie second age ** was within four years of its oompledon. Bat see above, 
introduction. Teritur means, '* Is passing away," and may refer to aiqr 
portion tA the second age.— 2. Jf»a, ** Of her own accord." Equiyalent to the 
Grade mlr^. Comp. liv. Fraef. : ** Res Romanaa Jam magnitudine laborat 
sua."— 3. Quam nequefinituniy ttc Ihe order of construction is as foDova : 
"■ atas devoti mngubus, perden uu earn eimtatem, quam neque, Ac.— 
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Quam neque finitimi valuerunt perdere Marsi, 

Minacis aut Etrusca Porsenae manus, 
^mula nee virtus Capuae, nee Spartacus acer, 6 

Novisque rebus infidelis Allobrox ; 
Nee fera eaerulea domuit Gennania pube, 

Parentibusque abominatus Hannibal : 
Impia perdemus devod sanguinis setas, 

Ferisque rursus oceupabitur solum, 10 

Barbaras, heu ! eineres insistet vietor et Urbem 

Eques sonante verberabit ungula ; 
Quasque carent ventis et solibus ossa Quirini, 

3. Marti. The poet assigns the first place to the Manic, or social war, as most 
franght with danger to the Republic. This war lasted from 663 to 666.-4. 
Minacit aut Etruiea, 8cc. Alluding to the eflforts of Forsena in behalf of the 
banished Tarquins, and the siege which Rome, in consequence underwent. In 
reality the attack of Forsena considerably depressed the rising power of Rome, 
which lost a third part of its territory. — 5. JEmula nee virtut Catipat " Nor 
tlie rival strength of Capua." The allusion, in the text, appears to be to the 
bearing of Capua after the overthrow of Caxmo^ when, as it would seem from 
Liyy, she idmed at the empire of all Italy. Compare Livy, 23. 6. Capita was 
made a Roman prcefectura, a.u.c. 543. — Spartacus. Consult note on Ode DL 
14. 19.— 6. Novitqtte rebw infideUt AUobrox, "And the Allobroges, fidthlessin 
their frequent commotions,*' i. e. displaying their faithless character in their 
numerous seditions. The Allobroges were situate in the southern part of 
Gaul between the Rhodanns (Rhone) and Isara {Itere).—B. Ccerulea pube, 
'With its blue-eyed youth." Compare the description given by Tacitus 
(Germ. 4.) of the Germans : "Habitus corporum.. ..idem omnibus ; truces 
et cosrulei oculi, rutilsa coms, magna corpora." The allusion in the text 
seems to be principally to the inroad of the Cimlwi and Teutones.— .t^domtMa* 
fia, here used passively, as in Liv. XXXI. 12. 8 : (tbmninatisemimarei, and like 
detettor^ Od. I. I. 24: bellaque tnatribus detestata. — 9. Devoti tangtumt, "Of 
devoted blood," i. e. whose blood is devoted to destruction as a punishment 
for our fathers' crimes. — Rurstu. As it was previous to Romulus. Comp. 
Tibull. II. 5. 26 : " Sed tunc pascebant herbosa Falatia greges."— 10. Bar- 
burnt. Alluding to the barbarian nations which formed part of the forces of 
' Antony. Anth. Who is intended by the word Barhanu cannot be certainly 
defined. If this ode be dated 713, or 714, the iEgyptian and Daoian confede- 
rates of Antony cannot be intended, dneret intittet. This verb has the 
same construction in Ter. Eun. II. 3. 3 : qwim mtittam viam. Virg. JEa. 
VI. 663 : scelestum intUtere Umen. — Et urbem eques^ &e., " And the horsemen 
strike our city with sounding hoof," i. e. ride insulting over the ruins of 
fallen Rome. Compare Ezechiel xxvi. 2 : *' With the hoofs of his horses 
shall ho tread down all thy streets : he shall slay thy people by the sword, and 
thy strong garrisons shall go down to the ground."— 13. Quteque carent ventit, 
fte., " And insolently scatter the bones of Romulus, which lie concealed firom 
winds and ions (onlawful to be beheld !"). The sanctity of sepuldures was 
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Nefitf Tideie I dismpabit insol^is. 
Forte, quid expediaty communiter, ant melior pars 15 

Malis carere qiueritis laboribus. 
Nulla sit hac potior sentenlia; FhocaBorum 

Velut promgit exsecrata civitas, 
Agros atque Litres proprios, habitandaque &na 

Apris reliquit et rapacibus lupis : 20 

Ire pedes quocunque lerent, qnocunque per undas 

Notus vocabit, aut protervns A&icus. 
Sic placet? an melius quis babet suadere? secunda 

Ratem occupare quid moramur alite? 
Sed juremus in haec : Simul imis saxa renarint 25 

always gnsrded by the strictest laws, and thdr sacred character was founded 
on the etremnstanoe of thdr being dedicated to the Manes. The tombs of the 
founders of dtles were regarded as partienlarly entitled to yeneration, and it 
was deemed a most inaospicions omen if the remains contained in them were 
by accident, or in any other way, exposed to view. Since Qtiirinui is the ideal 
representatiTe of the ancient Koman people, OreDins considers that not the 
bones of the indlTidoal Somnlus are here intended, bat those of their old 
fonnders and progenitors, all in fkct, which would be torn from their sepul- 
chres in the hour of derastation. Compare Jeremiah, TiiL I : ** At that 
time, saith the Lord, they shall bring out the bones of the Idngs of Judah, and 
the bones of his princes, and the bones of the priests, and the bones of the 
prophets, and the bones of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, out of their graves : 
and they shall spread them before the sun and the moon and all the host of 
heaven.. ..They shall not be gathered, nor buried; they shall be for dung 
upon the ftce of the earth." 

15—37. 15. Forte quid expediat^ ttc, ** Perhaps, ye all in common, or dse 
the better portion, are enquiring of yourselves what is best to be done, in order 
to avert these dreadful calamities." By the expression in^ior part are meant 
those who hold civil conflicts in abhorrence, and who feel for the miseries of 
their oouitry. Bentley reads Forfe (quod Expediat /) commmmUer^ which he 
explains by, " Quod bonnm felix fiuistumque sit, quod bene vertat ;*' but £«- 
ptdire is never found with this meaning.— 17. Phoeaorum vdut prctfugitt &c., 
" As the people of Fhocaea fled, bound by solemn imprecations : as they aban- 
doned," &c. The PhocsBans, a people of Ionia, rather than submit to the 
power of Cyrus, abandoned their city, binding themselves by an oath, and by 
solemn imprecations, not to return before a mass of burning iron, which they 
threw into the sea, should rise to the surface. The Phocflei departed when 
hard pressed by Harpagus, a.v.o. 534 : they eventually founded Marseilles. A 
Tripod commemorative of this event was extant at Delphi, in the time of Pau- 
sanias. Comp. Callim. Fr. 209 : ^aataittf fjuxfif »t ftsv^ fMytte tlf tbX) fi4f^f»f. 
A similar execration is related concerning the Epidamnians (Diod. Frag. 
Vatic. 19.) Exsecrata. In the middle voice, **cum se diris devovlssent." 
Ob»x. Thus Hesiod.: lirM^ratn ierxufme ««T^{«r.— 25. Sed furermu in heec. 
Undentaad tterba, and compare Epode XV. 4. Tbe oath of the Phocieans is 
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Vadis levata, ne redire sit nefas ; 
Neu conversa domum pigeat dare lintea, quando 

Padus Matina laverit cacumina ; 
In mare seu celsus prorupeiit Apenninus ; 

Novaque monstra junxerit libidine 30 

Minis, amor, juvet ut tigres subsidere cervis, 

Adulteretur et columba miluo ; 
Credida nee ravos timeant armenta leones ; 

Ametque salsa levis hircus aequora. 
Haec, et quae poterunt reditus abscindere dulces, 35 

Eamus omnis exsecrata civitas, 
Aut pars indocili melior grege ; moUis et exspes 

Inominata perprimat cubiua. 
Vos, quibus est virtus, muliebrem tollite luctum, 

Etrusca prsBter et volate litora. 40 

Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus : arva, beata 

here imitated, excepting that stones are substituted for iron.—SimiUimistaxa 
renarint, &c., *' That we shall be permitted to return, whenever these stones 
shall rise from the bottom of the sea, and swim back to the siurface of the 
water."— 27. Domum, **To our country." — Quando Padus Matina laverit 
cacumina, "When the Po shall wash the Matinian summits," i.e. When 
the Po, in the north, shall wash the summits of Mount Matinus in Apu- 
lia, near the south-eastern extremity of Italy. Near this mountain was the 
town of Matinum, now Matinata.t^29. Proruperit, ** Shall burst forth." 
For proruperit, Orellius reads procwrerit, remarking, ** Proruperit, rectius 
dizeris de flumine, procurrerit de monte."— 30. Monstra junxerit, " Shall form 
unnatural unions."— 31. Ut, "So that."— 33. Credula, "Persuaded of their 
safety'." — Bavos, " With fierce grey eyes." Some refer the epithet to the 
colour of the hide, but the poet may have had in view the expression : x«$«- 
r«iv rt Xitvntt of Homer Od. X. 610. — 34. Levis, " Become smooth," i. e. 
become smooth as a fish, from having been rough and shaggy. — 35. Htee ex- 
secrata, " Having sworn to the performance of these things, under solemn 
imprecations." — 37. Aut pars indocili mdior grege, " Or that portion which 
is wiser than the indocile crowd." — MoUis et exspes inominata, &c., ** Let the 
fidnt-hearted and desponding press their ill-omened couches," i. e. continue 
to dwell in this city of gloomy auspices. The epithet moUis applies to those 
who want spirit and manly daring to brave the dangers of the sea, while by 
exspes those are designated who have, with timid minds, given up all hopes for 
the salvation of their country. 

39—58. 39. Muliebrem tollite luctum. The poet abjures those whom he 
supposes to be about to abandon their country along with him, to leave it as 
men, and to shed no tears, and indulge in no womanish grief, on the eve of 
their departure. — 40. Etrusca prater et vUate litora. Their course is first to 
lie through the mare Tyrrhenum, after leaving which they are to mtJte for 
the main oceaua.— 41. Not manet Oceanus drcumvagus, " The drcQmaipUeat 
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Petamus arva, divites et insulas; 
Beddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis, 

Et imputata floret usque vinea ; 
(jerminat et nunquam fallentis termes olivae, 45 

Suamque pulla flcus omat arborem ; 
Mella cava manant ex ilice, montibus altis 

Levis crepante lympha desilit pede, 
Illic injussae veniunt ad mulctra capellse, 

Refertque tenta grex amicus ubera ; 60 

Nee vespertinus circumgemit ursus ovili ; 

Nee intumescit alta viperis humus. 

Ocean awaits us.'* The epithet cireumvagtu Is here equivalent to the Homoic 
i'^ippMf Tttyrcb xuxkSt. The ancients considered that the Oceaniu was a 
mighty river, surrounding the earth. Thus JEsch. Prom. 138 : T«9 mfi r«r«ff 
uKsrrtfAtvtv x^^'* iixtifA^r^ ft6fdMri,.,,*Clxtm.wu,—Jrva beata petanuu arvOt 
&c., " Let us seek the fields, the blessed fields, yes the rich isles," &c. Tlie 
poet advises his countrymen to seek the Fortunate Isles of the ocean. Theee 
are generally supposed to have been identical with the modem Canaries. It 
is more than probable, however, that they were merely a part of the group. — 
DioUet BT intidatt is added epezegeticaJly. — 43. Beddit ubi Cererenij &c., 
" Where the earth though untouched by the plough, yields its annual produce, 
and the vines, though unpruned, ever flourish." — 46. Suamque puella, &c., 
" And the dark fig-tree graces its mother stem," i. e. the natural or ungrafted 
tree. The epithet puBa alludes to the colour of the fig when ripe. — 48. 
Crepante pede^ " With rustling footstep," i. e. with a pleasing murmur. 
Fede. " Propterea quod currimt aqus, pMet iis tribuunt poeta." Orell. Bee 
also Milt. P. L. XL 846 : 

Which made their flowing shrink 
From standing lake to tripping ebb, that stole 
With Uiftfoot towards the deep. 

" Eleganter ipso versu susurrum aqu» desilientis imitatus est." Comm. Cbvq. 
— 50. Amictu. A pleasing reference to the kind and friendly feelings with 
which, to the eye of the poet, the flock is supposed to bestow its gifts upon 
the master,— ^/^o, " Fertile," " deep," soil. Vipers love a dry, rocky, and 
cavernous region, hence they seldom are found in deep and rich soils. Others 
suppose aUa to mean, *' elevated by the hillocks thrown out by the vipers in 
forming their hollow nests." Jahn takes the word as an adverb, and joins 
with intumescit b alte intumescit. Intumescit. " Refero ad serpentum repta- 
tionem, qua alternatim sese attollunt atque incurvant raptimque extendunt, 
adeo ut praesertim ex longinquo spectanti, ubi est horum reptilium alerte se 
raoventium multitude, solum ipsum se in altum levare atque intumesoere 
videatur: id quod ssepe ipse vidi, amsenissima, viperas si ezceperis, Italia 
prata ripasque silvorum semper solitarius perambulans." Orbix. Many 
editions here insert lines 61, 62 ; we have followed the best MSS. The 
poet first describes those blessings which are contained in the soil of these 
happy islands; then he adds those which are external; "neither does the 
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Pluraque felices mirabimur ; ut neque largis 

Aquosus Eurus arva radat imbribus, 
Pinguia nee siccis urantur semina glebis ; 55 

Utnimque rege temperante Cselitum. 
Non hue Argoo contendit remige pinus, 

Neque impudica Colchis intulit pedem; 
Non hue Sidonii torserunt comua nauta^, 

Laboriosa nee cohors Ulizei. 60 

Nulla nocent peeori eonta^ia, nuUius astri 

Gregem sestuosa torret impotentia. 
Jupiter ilia pisd secrevit litora genti, 

lit inquinavit aere tempus aureum : 
^re, deHne ferro duravit saeeula ; quorum 65 

Piis seeunda vate me datur fiiga. 

earth produce anything nozioiu to fidds, men, or flocks ; nor do evils come 
from other quaxters." — 53. Ut neque largu, &c., " How neither rtdny Emus 
wastes the fields with excessive showors," Sec. Compare the description of 
of the Homeric Elysium in the western isles (Od. IV. 566. seqq.)— 56. Utrum- 
que temperante, ** Controlling each extreme/' i. e. of rainy cold and scorching 
heat 

67—65. 57. Non hue Argoo, &c., *' The pine sped not hither its way with 
an Argoan band of rowers," i. e. the Argoan pine (the sliip Argo) never 
visited these happy regions to introduce the corruptions of other lands. The 
allusion is to the contagion of those national vices which commerce is so ln« 
stnimental in disseminating. — 5^. Impttdieq ColehU- Alluding to Medei^ 
and her want of female modeisty in abandoning her home. — 59. Cgmua^ 
*' Their sail-yards," Literally, " the extremities of their sail-yards," anient 
narum being understood,— 56. LaborioM cohort Ulixei, ** The followers of 
UljBaes, exercised in hardships," i. e, Ulysses and Us followers schooled in toil. 
->-41. NuUa nocent peeori contagia. Alluding to the salubrity of the atmos- 
phere, — NuUita cutri attiMta impofentia, " The scorching violence of no star.*' 
Consult note on Ode III. 13. 19, and 1. 17. 17. The connexion is, **Men then 
are pure from the contagion of vicious examples : the fockt also are secure 
from the contagion of pestilence." — 63. Jupiter iHa pite, ^c, "Jupiter se^ 
%part these shores for a pious race, wh^ he stained the golden age with brass { 
when, after this, he hardened with iron the braien age," i. e when the brazeq 
and the iron had si;cceeded to the golden age, The verb lecremt, as used in the 
text, well expresses the remote situation of these blissftil regions, far from the 
crimes and horrors of civil dissention.— ^. Quorum piit aecunda, &c., " Fr(»n 
irtUob age of iron, an auspicious esci^ is granted to the pious, according to the 
oracle which I pronounce." Others erroneously construe, ** lis, qui pii adhuo 
luntin his ferreis sseculis, fr^a datur ;" but the phrase pit hujut ueeuH, is not 
Latin. With quorum understand taculorum. The language of the poet is 
here baaed upon the custom, followed in the most ancient times, of leading 
fbrth colonies under the guidance of some diviner or prpph<9t« After the oracle 
bad b9$n dul^ conyulted ai|d its will ascertained. 
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CARMEN XVn. 

IN GANIDIAM. — HORATIUS. 

Jam jam efficaci do manus scientiaB 

Supplex, et oro regna per Proserpinae 

Per et Dianae non moyenda numina, 

Per atque libros carminum valentium 

Befixa coelo devocare sidera, 5 

Canidia, parce vocibus tandem sacris, 

Citumque retro solve, solve turbinem, 

fipoDS XVIL — ^A pretended recantation of Che 6th Epode, to which snc- 
eeedfl the antwer of Canidia (Oratidia), now rendered haughty and Insolent 
by mooeM. The submission of the bard, howev^, and the menaces of the 
sorceress, are only irony and satire, so much more severe and violent as they 
are more disguised. Mitscherlich supposes Fartu to be the speaker up to 
veraeSl ; but D5ring remarks, "ut nihil dicam de v. 9 : tieemendacilyra vote* 
wnarif quomodo ridiculus ille senez Varus w. 42 — 44, se cum Stedchoro 
comparare potuit ?" 

1—7. 1. Efficaci do mantu tcientutf **1 yield submissive to thy mighty 
art," i. e. I acknowledge and submit to thy power, mighty sorceress. The 
expression da manus is figurative, and is used commonly to denote the siri)- 
mission of the vanquished to the victors on the field of battle. — ^2. Regna per 
FroterpiruBf &c., ** By the realms of Proseridna, and by the power of Hecate^ 
not to be provoked with impunity, and by thy books of enchantmoits,** frc. 
The poet hwe adjures Canidia by the things which she most revered, and 
with which, as a sorceress, she was supposed to be most conversant. — 3. "Son 
tntmendot i. e. " non Isedenda, neque irritanda." A metaphor taken from those 
who sacril^iously remove the statues of the deities. — 6. Refixa, ** Unsphered." 
Tlie stars, are as it were, fixed, ^fixee, in the heavens, hence they are said to be 
rs/Ssts by magic rites. Compare Virg. .£n. V. 527 : cceb ceu taupe refixa Trant' 
eummtt crinemque volantia ridera dttcunt. Anthon following Bentley reada 
Defixa, i.e. ** Bound by thy incantations to obey.*' Tlie verb defigo is peculiar in 
this sense to magic rites. Hence it frequently answers to our verb, *'to be- 
witch." — 7. Citumque retro toloet &c., " And turn backward, turn, thy swift- 
revolving wheel." The turbo^ equivalent to the Greek ^«fe/3«f .was a species of 
wheel, much used in magic rites. A thread or yam was attached to it, 
which began to wind around, on the wheel's being made to revolve, and, as 
this process was going on, the individual, who was the subject of the cere- 
mony, was supposed to come more and more under the power of the sorceress. 
Horace, therefore, entreats Canidia to turn her magic wheel backward, and 
untwine the &tal tliread, that he may be forced ttova. the spell in which lA» 
bad bound him. Compare Theocr. II. 30 : 

lUv »i»(70' i'2ii fiifififixAkxtee c| 'A^e«d7r«f. 
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Movit nepotem Telephus Nereium, 

In quern superbus ordinarat agmina 

Mysorum, et in quern tela acuta torserat. 10 

Luxere matres Ilise addictum fens 

Alitibus atque canibus homicidam Hectorem, 

Postquam relictis moenibus rex procidit 

Heu I pervicacis ad pedes AcMuei, 

Setosa duris exuere pellibus 15 

Laboriosi remiges Ulixei, 

Volente Circe, membra ; tunc mens et sonus 

Relapsus, atque notus in vultus honor. 

Dedi satis superque poenarum tibi, 

I 8—23. 8. Movit, Undflratand admuerieordiam. The poet heightens the 
ridicule of the piece, by citing Achilles and Circe, ae examples of imitation for 
the worthless Cuii^A,— Nepotem Nereium. Achilles, son of Thetis, daughter 
of Nelens.— Tekphtu. A king of Mysta, who led an army against the Greeks 
when they had landed on his coasts, and was woonded, and afterwards cured, 
hi accordance with the oracle i rfit^tts ««2 la0%r»$, by Achilles. — 11. Lttsere 
matres JUa^ See. The Trojan matrons mourned over the corpse of Hector, 
slaughterer of heroes, originally doomed to Toradous birds, and dogs,** &c. 
The idea intended to be conveyed is, that the Trojan matrons were enabled to 
perform the last sad offices to the corpse of Hector, in consequence of the 
relenting of Achilles at the supplications of Priam. We have adopted the 
reading of many HSS., and sanctioned by Bentisy. The common text has 
tffUMTtf, but the anointing of a corpse was the office of servants of low grade, 
not of dignified matrons. Besides Hector was anohited in the tent of Achilles 
prerioos to his being carried to Troy. Comp. O. Q. 683 : 

AuMtte y ixxaXift Xauftu xiXtr &f*^i r* aAiT^'dM 
T«y y lirt/ •vy ifjuttct Xivftct xtti X(7r«ii IXttiat 
*Af*^) a fJUf f»fe xetXiv fi^Xt* ^ot xtrSfm., 

Ordlios retains ufuwre, quoting the argument of Bothe, "ad h^endum non 
opus erat pneci&iM^** which seems not very convincing ; the regular '* wailinig*' 
should take place, omt the dead body, which was only recovered by Priam's 
prayert.-^ Addictum. Comp. B. '^, 183 : "Exrt^a, I' «>vrt Ainrm U^MfAthif m^} 
htterifuvy Axx«b xCfWfif. — 14. Pervicaeii AchiUeit ** Of AchUles, however in- 
flexible." Comp. Ode I. 6. 6.— 15. Setota duris, &c., *< Divested thehr bristly 
limbs of the hard skins of swine," 1. e. ceased to be swine. An allusion to the 
ftUa of Circe, and the transformation of the followers of Ulysses into swine, as 
weU as to their subsequent restoration by the siMrceress, on the interference of 
the chieftain of Ithaca.— 17. Tunc mem et tonut, &c., " Then reason and speech 
gfided back; and their former expression was gradually restored to their looks. " 
The term relapnu (the aeugma in which must be noted), beautUtilly describes 
as it were to the eye the slow and gradual nature of the change. Some editions 
read rdatut, but this would mean "externa vi reductus." Bkvt.— 19. Dedi 
tatit iuperque, He., "Enough and more than enough have I been tormented 
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Amata nautis multum et institoribus. 20 

Fuffit juventas, et verecundus color 

Befiquit ossa pelle amicta lurida ; 

Tuis capillus albus est odoribus, 

Nullum a labore me reclinat otium : 

Urguet diem nox, et dies noctem, neque est 25 

Levare tenta spiritu praecordia. 

Ergo negatum vincor ut credam miser, 

SabeUa pectus increpare carmina, 

Caputque Marsa dissilire nsenia. 

Quid amplius vis ? O mare ! O terra I ardeo, 30 

Quantum neque atro delibutus Hercules 

Nessi cruore, nee Sicana fervida 

Furens in iEtna flamma. Tu donee cinis 



by tlite."-4(K Mukum, " Long and pusioitttelj loTed." LutUoritnu, *' rant 
II |iii«Milliiit qaX puflUis mundnm mnliebrem Tendont*** Oebll. — 22. Bdiqmi 
mum pdU amkia huridot *' Hm left bdiind only bones oovered over with % 
livid ddn,** i. e. hM left me a mere skeleton, Bentlqr remarking, '* Qnli 
rubra oua vel Cuido audiyit," and "scire Telini, qua tandem animi corporia* 
T6 aiBMStione color osaa relinqnat ?" reads, vereeundtu color reliquU onA« pelle 
amieta btrida. He compares JEn. XI. 819 ; OtUL Epist FbylUd. Compare 
with oar reading Mosch. IV. 2 : ri w(if it ru U» W IftvBt lUi^*^ c'l pOiuvt, 
and Theoer. 11. 29.^23. Ttds eapilhst albtu, &o., *' My hair is beoome white 
by tiie force ci thy magic herbs.*' The poet ascribes this to the effeot, pro- 
duced on his mind and feelings l^ the incantations of the sorceress, and not» 
as Gesner snppoees, to any unguent actually applied by her to his locks, 

26—41. 25. £fA ** Is it allowed me." An imitation of the Greek usage, 
by which irr}, eif, is put for l|fcm, li'c«f .— 26. Levare tenta, &c, *' To relieye 
by respiration my dbtended lungs,"— 27r Vegatunit <* What X once denied." 
Understand a me, — ^28. SabeUa pectus merepare carmina, &c., ** That Sabel- 
Uan incantations disturb the breast, an^ that the head splits asunder by n 
ICarsian song.*' The poet here Tory pleasantly applies to human beings what 
was tfaonght, in the popular belief, to happen merely to snakes. Comp. Virg 
Ed. Vm. 71 ; Ovid. JEn. n. 1 . 25 ; Met. VII. 203. The Sabellians and Marai 
were fimed for their skiU In magic. By the former are here meant the Sablnes 
generally. Consult note on Ode III. 6. 88. — mare. Exclamations denoting 
horror. Tims Ter. Adelph. V. III. 4 : calum, O terra, maria Nepttmi. — 
33. Furens. We have followed Bentley. Many MSS. read wrens, which OreUius 
explains, *'of greenish hue." "Qualem exhalat JEtna, colore inter gllvuro, 
virldem et coBrulenm medio." But see Lueret. II. 593: Jiirit.... impetus 
J^na i and Virg. JEn. IV. 671 : JIammaque ^rentes. The construction Is : 
Sicana Jlammajitrens ardet in JBtndfarvidA, — Tu donee cinis, &c., "A living 
laboratory, thou glowest against me with magic drugs of Colchis, until I, be- 
come a dry cinder, shall be borne along by the insulting winds.*' Bentley reads 
(bffmcoi^eetnrerii«,...caM^^na. QtMr/m#,jlfwrintlil8 8enS9lsftequently 
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Tnjuriosis aridus ventis ferar, 

CaJes venenis officina Colcliicls. 35 

Quae finis ? aut quod me manet stipendium ? 

Effare : jussas cum fide poenas luam ; 

Paratus, expiare seu poposceris 

Centum juvencis, sive mendaci lyra 

Voles sonare, Tu pudica, tu proba 40 

Perambulabis astra sidus aureum. 

Infamis Helenas Castor offensus vice, 

Fraterque magni Castoris, victi prece, 

Ademta vatl reddidere lumina. 

Et tu, potes nam, solve me dementia, 45 

O nee patemis obsoleta sordibus, 

Nee in sepulcria pauperum prudens anus 

Itoiinine. See Clc. de Legg. n. 22. 55 36. Quod ttiperuUim, " YTYaX atone* 

ment.** ** Vocabulum est medium, ut /iramtum, merceit h. 1. igitnr mukta 
poena." Orkll.— 39. Centum juvencUt ** With a hecatomb of bnUoeks.'*— t 
Mendad lyrUy " On the lying lyre," i. e. on the lyre which will celebrate thee, 
s shametoss woman, aa the ornament of thy sex. Ordllus considers the epi- 
thet to be used in irony, as amata above ▼. 5, and to contain an ambiguity re- 
ferring either to the defamation of Canidia formerly sung to its aecompany- 
ment, or to his present praises of her beauty, &c.— 41. Perambtdabit astra 
ndus aureum, ** Thou shalt proudly moTe, a Inlllant constellation, amid the 
ttan,** i. e. my yerses will raise thee to the stars of heaven. The verb peram' 
Mo carries with it the idea of a proud and boastful demeanour. 

42-^0. 42. Infamit Helena Castor, &c, ** Castor, ofEtoded at the treatment 
of the defamed Helen," &o An aUusion to> the story related of the poet 
Stesichoms. Haidng defiuned Helen in some injurious verses, he was punished 
with blindness by her brothers. Castor and Pollux. On the bard's publidiing 
« recantation, they restored him to sight. The defamation was contidned in 
his *IX/«t; nif^if. The recantation is found in his 'Ekintt lyx^/utu 

Oux irr Irvfjut Xvytt 9ut»<' 

Oi^' 1X10 irifyetfAA T(«/«r. 

Ficem. Thus Bentley and the best MSS. Many editions read vice, but see 
Plaut. Trucul. IM ; Cic. ad Fam. I. 9. 2, &c — 45. Pote* nam. Equivalent 
to the Greek iv9«wtu yk^, and a usual form of expression in prayers and ad- 
dresses to the gods. — 46. nee patemis, &c., ** O thou that art disgraced by 
no paternal stains." There is s great deal of bitter satire in this negative 
mode of alluding to the laretended fiaimess of Canidia's birth.— 47. Nee in 
eepulchrit pauperum. See, ** And art not skilled, as s sorceress, in scattering 
the ninth-day aahes amid the tombs of the poor," i. e. and knowest not what 
it is to go as a sorceress amid the tombs of the poor, and scatter their ashes 
on the ninth day alter interment. The ashes of the dead were frequently used 
in magic rites, and the rules of the art required, that they must be taken from 
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Novendiales dissipare pulveres. 

Tibi hospitale pectus, et purss manus : 

Tuusque yonter Pactumeius ; et tuo 60 

Cruore rubros obstetrix pannos layit, 

Utcunque fortis exsilis puerpera. 

CANIDIA. 

Quid obseratis auribus fundis preces ? 

Non saxa nudis surdiora navitis 

Neptunus alto tundit bibemus sale. 55 

Inultus ut tu riseris Cotyttia 

Vulgata, sacjiim liberi Cupidinis ? 

Et Esquilini Pontifex venefic! 

Impune ut Urbem nomine impleris meo ? 

the tomb on fbe ninth day after interment (not, aa lome withoat angr autho- 
rity pretend, on the ninth day after death). Theiepnlchresoftlie rich wan 
protected against this profknfttion by watches (Compare DorriUe, ad Chaiit. 
p. 429. ed. lips.), and tlie sorceresses were therefore compelled to have reoonne 
to the tombs of the poor. Thus Anthon, whose interpretation alone seems 
to be without authority. The ashes would be more efficacions the sooner 
they were gathered after the burning of the oorpseb aoccordingly most com- 
mentators adopt the explanation of Cbuq., ** Apud antiquos moris ftdt, at 
triduo c(Nrpu8 defuncti Jaoeret domo, et post tridnum rogo imponeretnr : item 
post trlduum cinores in nmam condebantur et tumulo mandabantnr; ideo 
dixit fiooendki^/iu/oerer, i. e. dneres recentes."— DacitjNirtf. '*topnlvtriBe,'* 
for the uses of magic— 49. Hotpitale pectut, **A compassionate bosom."— 
Pttr<p, " Unstained with guilt," i. e. thou stealest no boys whom thou mi^resfc 
kill with lingering hunger. Compare Epode V.— 60. Tuiuqtt9 venter Pae^t* 
menu. Understand eratt ** And Pactnmeins, too, was actually given by thee 
to the world," L e. and Pactumeiua, whom men suspect thee to have stolen 
from another parent, is indeed the fruit of thine own womb. 

64—62. 64. Non $axa nudit, Ac, *' The wintry main lashes not, with 
swelling surge, rocks more deaf to the cry of the naked mariners than I am 
to thine."— 66. Inultut ut tu riseris, &c., '*For thee to divulge and ridicule 
with impunity the mysteries of Cotytto, the rites of unbridled love?" If 
deemed necessary, an ellipsis of egone potior may be here supplied. Ahth. 
Not BOfUtia used with in<Ugnation, as Liv. IV. 3. 14 : lUine ut impune,. .. 
eoncitentflnitima htUaf Cotytto was the goddess ofimpure and unrestrained 
Indulgence. Canidia cslls her own magic rites by the name of CotyWot because 
their ottJect was to bring back Varus to her. Compare Epode V.— 68. Btqui- 
Uni ponHfes wnefid. Sec, ** And, as if thou werthigh priest of the magic rites 
on the Eaqniline hill, to All the city with my name unpunished," i. e. as if 
thou wert called to preside over the incantations and secret rites which we 
perfonn on the Esqniline hill amid the graves of the poor. Thus Cicero (pro 
Sestio 17; calls Clodius, stuprorum saeerdotem, in allusion to his presence at 
the mysteries of the bona dea. Compare note on verse 47th of tide Bpode^ 
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Quid proderat ditasse Pelignas anus 60 

Velociusve miscuisse toxicum ? 

Sed tardiora fata te votis manent : 

Ingrata misero vita ducenda est, in hoc, 

Novis ut usque suppetas laboribus. 

Optat quietem Pelopis infidi pater, 65 

Egens benignae Tantalus semper dapis ; 

Optat Prometheus obKgatus aliti ; 

Optat supremo collocare Sisjrphus 

In monte saxum ; sed vetant leges Joris. 

Voles modo altis desilire turribus, 70 

Modo ense pectus Norico recludere ; 

Frustraque vincla gutturi nectes tuo, 

Fastidiosa tristis aegrimonia. 

Vectabor humeris tunc ego inimicis eques, 

and on Ode IIL 29. 10.-^. Quid proderat ditatie, &c., ** Of what advantage 
was it to me, to have enriched Pelignian sorceresses, or to have mixed • 
speedier potion ?" i. e. what hare I gained, by having paid Pelignian sor- 
oeresses an extravagant sum for instructions in the magic art, or hy having 
learned to mix a more potent draught of love ?— The Pdigni were situated to 
theeastof the Marsi, and like them, were fkmed for their magic ddn. Con- 
iult note on Ode III. 19. 8. — 62. Sed tardiora fattt, &o., " But a more lingering 
destiny than what thy prayers shall demand awaits thee. A painful existence is 
to be ptrolonged to thee, « miserable bdng, with this sole view, that thou mayest 
eontinnally survive for firesh inflictions of torture." The idea intended to be 
conveyed is as follows : Thy entreaties for a cessation fW>m sufferings are 
fruitless. I will increase and prolong those sufferings to such a degree, that 
thou shalt pray to be released firom them by s speedy death. That prayer, 
however, shall not be heard, and thou shalt live on only to be exposed eveiy 
moment to tretix inflictions of torture. — Velocet, sell. soUto. roneum, properly 
the p<riaon used to tip arrows ri^tt. — Jh hoe. This and the cognate phrases, 
in id, in ^umZ, denote the peculiar object tot which any act is done. 

65. — 81 66. Optat quietem^ See. Examples of never-ending punishment 
are here dted in Tantalus, Prometheus, and Sisyphus. — Infidi. Pdops cast 
Myrtilus his charioteer, by whose aid he conquered JOippodamia and received 
her hand, into the sea. Some editions have infidxuy i. e. ** qui deorum arean* 
eonsilia evolgabit."— 66. Egent benigrue^ Ac. On the punishment of Tan- 
talus, consult note on Ode II. 13. 37.-69. Sed vetant legei JocSs. The epio 
dignity of these words adds ridicule to the whole piece. — ^71. Eme Norico, 
Consult note on Ode I. 16. 9. — Bedudere, i. e. aperire. Thus Virg. £n. X. 
601 : " Turn latebraa animss pectus mucrone redudit.**— 73. FtuUdio$a truHt 
^grimania, ** A£9icted with a sorrow that loathes existence." — ^74. Vectabor 
humerist &c., ** Then, as a rider, shall I be borne on thy hostile shouldon," 
i. e. then will I cruelly triumph over thee, my bitterest foe. The cxpre a ai on 
wetoAor e^uei humeriif is intended as a flgorative allusion to the pride and 
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Meaeque terra cedet insolentise. 75 

An, quse movere cereas imagines, 

Ut ipse nosti cnriosus, et polo 

Deripere Lunam vocibus possim meis, 

Possim crematos excitare mortuos, 80 

Desiderique temperaxe poculum ? 

Plorem artis, in te nil agentis, exitum ? 

tkiiolenoe of a oonqaeror. So equUare, umBiirwivur x»$iiewiZtr9tu rtttt fte. — 
75. Me<equeterra oedet intolentuBf *' And the earth shall retire firom before 
my haughty might," i. e. in the hanghtiness of my power I will spurn the 
eurth, and make thee bear me on thy shoulders through the regions of air. 
AsTH. ** Cedet terra. Mihi tanquam desB i. e. repellam humum ?" Orbli* 
The earth appears to yidd to the deities unequal to sustain the weight of 
their divinity .—76. Qua movere cereas imaginet potsimt ** Who can give ani- 
mation to waxen images." The witches of antiquity were accustomed to 
make small waxen images of the persons whom they intended to influence by 
their spells, and it was a prevailing article of popular belief, that, as the incan- 
tations proceeded, these images gave signs of animation, and that the sorcer- 
esses could perceive in their looks and manner the gradual effect of the magie 
charms that were acting on the originals. Thus Theocr. II. 28, and Yirg. 
Ed. YUI. 80. Comp. also Ovid. Her. VI. 91 : 

Devovet absentis simulacraqne oerea figit 
£t miserum tenues in Jecur urget acus. 

77. Curionu. * The allusion seems to be to some occasion when the "prying** 
poet discovered Canidia in the midst of her sorceries. — 80. Desiderique tern- 
perare poculum, ** And mix a draught of wild desire," ^/Xr(«. — 81. Artis «r- 
ifum, " The effect of my art." Exitum. Thus Bentley : most MBS. have 
the plural exitut, one of Pettier has nil habentis exitut. Muretus reads nU 
habentit exitus. A recent editor considers artis as the genitive on ptaremt 
i. e. " propter artem omni efflcacitate carentem." But there is no need of 
this unauthorized Grsecism. The opposite of the phrase is found in Od« TV. 
14. 38 : Secundos reddidit exiius. 
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CARMEN S^CULARE 

PRO INCOLUMITATE IMPERII. 



Smcvi,ab. Hthk. — In the year of Borne 737, i. e. after the lapse of the ten 
years to which his sovereign authority was extended in 727, in wliich year he 
was also denominated Angustus ; and when the emperor had consolidated the 
energies and restored the tranquillity of the Roman world, the period arrived 
for the celebration of the Ssecular Games. Among the directions given 
iA the Sibylline books, for the due performance of these solemnities, a hymn. 
In praise of Apollo and Diana, to whom they were principally sacred, was 
ordered to be sung by a chorus of youths and maidens. The composition of 
this hymn, on the present occasion, was assigned by the emperor to Horace, 
and, the production, which we are about to consider, was the result of his 
labours, forndng a proud monument of talent, and one of the noblest pieces 
of Lyric poetry that has descended to our times. Apollo and Diana are in- 
voked to perpetuate their favouring influence toward the Roman name. 
Thrice the chorus address them, and thrice the Roman empire is confided to 
th^ care. The olject of Augustus in the celebration of these games was 
entirely political ; he partly wished t» leave to posterity a graceftil monument 
of the power and happiness of the- state under the rule of a single indiridual, 
and, partiy, gradually to recommend to the Romans his law de mantandit 
ordmibut. The will of a monarch inflict, though not In name, is ever sufficient, 
and the Quindeoemviri were dther complaisant or believing enough to find, 
according to his wish, that the last celebration took place, a. v. c. 628. His- 
tory, that cool truth-teller fixes the date at 605. 

An opinion, held even by the Flatonists and Stoics, had widely spread, that 
when the stars, after the revolution of certain periods, should return to the 
precise position in the sphere, firom which they had originally started, a 
corresponding change {kfttxCxXawif and iM9x»T&fr»g'it\ should take place 
also, and that a second golden age would again arise. 

The same opinion obtained ateo among the Etruscans, concerning their 
mystic year (onnutifiagntM) divided into certain periods called meme» magni, 
or ttBctda, and whose limit was defined, not by any certain definite periods of 
time, but by portents specially sent from heaven ; whence arises the irregularity 
of the celebration of ssacular periods.— About this time the Romans believed 
tbaiy were at the dose of one great period, and at the verge of the commenoe- 

& 
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rnsnt of another. This idea was not regarded I7 the priesthood, for after tlM 
murder of Jalins Cttsar, and the appearance of the celebrated comet. Vol. 
catina, theangor, declared that this fiery messenger denoted the ead of the 
ninth age, and the commencement of the tenth. 

' Begaiding the poetic merit of the composition Tarions opbions are held. 
Dotting considers that the poet has exerted all the powers of his fimcy and 
genius to prodnce a poem worthy of the occasion, and his patron. Eiehstadt, 
on the contrary, thinks it the meet j<))ane and trifling of all his works, 
which he considers to be owing to his serrile imitation of GrsBciaa writers. 
This last, howersr, is not the fiust : there are fewer Greek constructions, or 
phr a s es formed on a Greek model in this than in any other ode of Horace ; and 
naturally, for the thane was enUrdy Soman and political. Bat then, vivid im- 
petuosity, wild and impassioned imagery, bold figures, and Dithyrambie 
novelty, would not be suited for such a solemn occasion, united as it was with 
the rites of rdigion. A rimplicity, moreover, was required to suit the youthfiil 
(diaracter of the choiristers : beddes it is not unlikely that Horace was in some 
degree required to adhere to the form, nature^ and sut;}ects of the Sibylline 
verses preserved hj Zosimus, and supposed to be composed by Faithenins. 



■ZniACT VKOM oRtxQtxnxs : 

** Lodi seeularee ideo dicti sunt, quod per centum et decem annos cdebra- 
bantur trinoctio, id est, tribus diebus et tribus noctibus. Secnlares antem, 
quod a prime seculo, id est, ah origine Bomansa gentis reperti et instituti sunt, 
sdlicet a Numa FompUio, a quo Bomanis post centum et decem annos sem- 
per in nsufnere. YerriusautemFlaocusreflBrt carmen socnlareetsacrificium 
Institntom intra annos CX. {(I^s C). Diti et Froserpinae prime bello 
Pnnico decem virorum response, cum inssi essent Ubros ffibyllinos inspioere ob 
prodigium, quod eo bello aciddit, nam pars murorum icta f ulmine ceddit. 
Atqne ita respondemnt bellum adversns Karthaginienses prospere geii posse^ 
si Diti et Froserpime trlduo, id est, tribus diebus et tribus noctibus continnis, 
Indi fliissent celebrati et carmen cantatnm inter sacriflcia. Hoc antem ac- 
ddit Appio daudio Fulchro cos. ^a. v. 0. 490. JSeferendus hue videtur 
loeuf Varroni* apud Ceruorinum G. 17 : ' Cum multa portenta fierent et mu- 
ms ac turris, qun sunt intra portam CoUinam et Esqnilinam, de ceelo essent 
tacta, et ideo libros SU^Uinos Xviri adissent, renuntiamnt, uti Diti patri 
et FroserpinsB Indi Terentini in Campo Martio fierent et hostiie furvie immo- 
larentnr ; ntique ludi centiasimo quoque anno fierent.') 

* Fmterea Indi secolaies cdebrad sunt, cum Boma pestOentia Uboraret, 
quando ex libris Sil^Ilinis iussum est, ut Diti patri ad Terentum stipes mit- 
teretur. Hoc etiam iidem libri jusserunt, nt nobilium liberi in CapitoUo 
carmen decantarent trinoctio.* 

** Carmen de quo loquitur Commentator, 'oonditum a livio Androidco in 
Junonem Beginam, Ula tempestate f ordtan landabile rudibus ingeniis, nunc 
aUiorrens et inconditum* vocat Livius 27. 37. ad an. 545. 

" Dhplex autem enumeratio antiquorum ludorum secularinm ffrrtaltati apod 
Yalerium Ant ia t e m altera* altera in Commentariis XY. virorum, teste Cen- 
aorlno C. 17.** 
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TALERIVS AITTIAS 'COMMSHTABIZ 

1. A.1T.C. 245. ludi insUtuti a P. Yale- 1. a.u.c. 298. 
ri» Publioola. 

2. A.U.C. 305. 2. A.iT.c. 408 

3. A.U.O. 505. 3. A.T7.0. 518. (Fast. Cap. Baiteri 

pag. LYIII.: Lttdi tacukaret (^ac} 
tert.) 

4. A.17.C. 605. oentenonun annomm 4. a.u.o. 628. oentenomm nndeno- 
«{i^d« bis servata. (Testibusau- mm annorum xmi'i^ terseiTata 
tern Pisone, Cn. Gellio et Hemina : et ea quidem congruente cnm Au- 
A.T7.C. 608. gusti ludis secularibus. 

5. A.TJ.C. 737. (Fast. Cap. Baiteri p. 
LYin. : Liidi 8<Bculare$ quinct.) 

PBOH ZOSIMOS LIB. II. 0. V. : 
TM»uT»t a Tt( i Tfiiros tvayiyfotirrtii rijg to^Tiis. Iltfilofrtf oi x^vxa He 
w^v l^r^f ^vvtiftu xcivrebf txiXtvtf M Oietv^ 4» «Sn ir^iTt^af tTitVf. ourt /tMr« 
T»VT» BUtcttreu. K«r« Z\ ritf &^€tv roti Bi^«ttt ir^i ^/MtfS¥ ikiyetv twu rijf dutfiap 
«%0i]yflM, tf r^ KMTiretXi^ xvH iv rS vtS rS xetrct vi TLatXaruf •/ iunurifrt 
&9d(tf ifri fi4i/jMrce xc^rifMfu rS ZdfMt httvi/Aovt't r<b ««0ee{^i«* raturtb K trrt 
d^tif x«2 6u»9 x»i Sbff^xkrat' ZtvXn }i\ r»i^aH'0v/Mri;^0V0'iy, i(XX«sXii;0i{MfMv«i.* 
'SiU9iX9ivTH Vi rw i^fAtu stcvtW iv Tt rois pvfiuci riie»ts xxi tv rS iifS rffff 'Afrc- 
/Mdift S it rS 'A0vivr/»A» Xi^v xadi^^ureUf firw xxl X(i6v9 i««rr«f , ^igtt xat 
xvttfi«9. (Cfr. Sibyll. V. 27.) Km) rtuf Moi^cuf otyvutri iex99vxt^»f furet nfd,- 
tirvrts f » ((»y(» Heyne.) »i;|/r. *E»rTei9Tte il r»Z %c^»av rris (tf^rnr, 4» it rfiarh 
^fUf«us (r rS r»u 'Afuts irirtXaiun m^iai, xai reus \vatii »v|/, xa^i%^tlvT9 rk TfA«6- 
fM9» iret^k ri^y 0x0t]r r«v Svfififillas i» "^S T«(»»ri. Svaun il BuHgf Atix»i*'Hfm 
xati AiriXXant x») Ai}r«7x»i 'A^rs/rU^i, xxi x^^nrt yi TA«i^aus xmi ElXtiOvsaug xx) 
A^fMirft xx) "Aiifi x») Ilef ft^ayi}. T^ Si tr^^f^ rSt OtaiftSt 9VXTt iturifXf &f»e 
i xirtxfirttf iir) r^r ox^ ^ fr«TX/AtS r^/wv ttet^xg'xiuct^itrcn fietfuS9 r^iie 
i^9Xs Buu, fi*r» tS9 ivta9ri9Tt i»»3(«v xxi rovf fietfAovf xxdxiiJtA^xt iXaxxvral 
r« 86fiMT», ILxTxvxiuxvQtifffts ^\ trxin9ri% i/xn* Ot^r^Wt fSrm a9ATrtrxt xxi 
wu^& xx) i^fA90f dZtrxt 9tat9^) irureirifjU9»e, Btet^ixt n Itfor^unis ayttrxt. K»/u/« 
C«»rflM ^i M rxurx XMaiv9Tts fU^Sh txs kvx^xxe r«y cA^aly, cirw xdi «(<Oik xxi 
xttkfun' aZrm yx^y in u^nrxi fi«i, xxs rS i^fMt stx9Ti diX9ifjt«9Txt. Tt] $4 
furk Txvrne ^/M^et ite tw KxinTiki»9 k9X^i.9rtt xk9TXv9» rkg 9i9»iu^fM9Xs 
9wixt tri»^»yxy69Vts, i9rtu9i9 n Sir/ ri xx'n^xtvxtrfiU909 Bixv^w i\9irru rke 
Otm^ixf f)r<TiX«vAv *Air6XXet9i xxt 'Afrijuuh. Tjf Zl furk rxCm* 4fM(f» >«v«7- 
xis tTittifiM xxrk r^y £{«yi ^y i XV^f*^ v9rtfySftvn9, tie r« K«9rtr^Xi»y rvviA- 
Btlvexi XtT»9i6otM'i rit 9ti9 xxs ufA99utri9 &e OifUf. 'HfM^ft i\ r^irfi (y rS xxrk 
TO ILx%Artw 'AxiXkamoe ItfS r^U (y>(« ircuite iiri<px9Ue furk wm^Sitan fiMUvrwy. 
«" lektrtf kf*^i6x\usi <Hr«f irrstt xfA^onftvs rtHts ynus 2;(^«ynf, xi^ihrxs Ofi>9»ut 
xiw€i r^ n 'EXX^yAiy xxi 'Fatfjtaiat9 ^an>ff xx) irxtxtxft h' Z9 xi 6iri 'FxfiMtui 
vi^omu frikuf xXXx rt xxrk r«y v^fiyufMtw rx^k rw B%iw T^imt iirg^vrfrc* 
«y tirinA«0fUy«y }i(/(M<yly 19 k^x^ 'P«/ci«/»y kX&^vtrH 

'Qt £y )i iiri vSt r^xy/jiAran kXvfinn rxvrx Jy«i 9tmCcmfjui9t xlrvt wx^xB^jn^ 
fiMt r*y 2t06XXtis X^^A^^ ^^*> 'C^ it/iMry «>«(' iric«y k9t9fiyfM9»9 

*AXX* Mvx9 fiAxtTTt "xif Xi^f X99f^ir$t^i 
Zfipit, tig irftfy lx«r»y Uxx xvxX»9 ihCot9t 
"Hipun^'f S 'VvfiMity xx) ov fjtkkx Xiiri«i xirSp 
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*0«yif miy^f»r»v, Nv| i}y/»« ya7»9 itrixBfi, 
*H»3J»o »fC^»9ne l«v ^f' IfOa rv pf Cu' 
*hikfr»troy4vMf M«/(auf «gy»f n »ai eiTyae. 
Kjuetfiat V iw) rmit'i' EiXudvittf itfi^a^au 

ZAXwxM Ttt>vfM di Atig irctfi> fittfiir ityirBtn 
"HfUbTif fu\^ Wi tvxri' dtMn ykf •u^Mttvi 
'Hfiifiot niXtrm Suitn rfitrot. &t ^\ na,) et&roK 

*'Oms«« 'HiXtf MixX^^xtraUf Tf» itBix9» 

96f4MT» Anrotins' »»' ituiifUfi n A«r7yM 

UmtStftf »0C(6tf x»6^fi n vnor sxMtv 

'AAft»««wy* x'*C*f ^^ x^tu X*i** »vrm,t ix»i*9 20 

Km) x«$iff sttU^tn Si^rtif rr^%tv» iXXk yw^^an 

TLAtrmf CaMynwv, de ibft^Be^iie in ^vrkfi. 

AJ H yAfiMt ^tuykMn HH/Ms/iifM ^juubn »i/yf» 

Amsfjttva XwntrOet^at. *'Aarmg-i il Xu/imt* ^ovteu *2i 

'Avifa^i9 ^}fl yvrdu|/, /jbiXttTm il Oitkinififn. 

UafTtt i* ii »7xM» ^ififSan, 0W« x6i*iliuv 

'Err? 9i[Uf BtnrMfftt inr»fx*f'****f fiiirtt0, 

Amiftt^t fiuukixit^tf SXiffUbrm x»l fiaxafta-nr 

Oifafiimtf r<b 9) ar^yrw rtSn^ttv^itrftifCt xiiff9at, 3EP 

''O^);* «« SiiXuKffi^i xtti itv^fi^tf ii{io»tn9 

*'£vftv st9fcCffis fUfi,9fifUM(. "^Hfuwi y UTtt 

Nv|i r* irturrvrffvi^t Owr^itirtiui xttrit Ovxovt 

II«/(£rXi}% xyvfis' rrtfv^^ il yiJittri /jufux^' 

Teuir£ tm t» ^^w) tr^n9 k{i fAffjt9fifM9»e irvoM* 3t 

KaU ^M row** xAdr 'IywA^ xxs rag"* Axrhfi 

The Saculum among the Bomuu, according to Etruscan calcnhitiony waa 
iwoperly a period of 110 years, and the Saocular games should have been 
always celebrated after sndi an interval. The following ttiAe, however, of 
the periods when th^ were sdonnised, will show this rule was not much re* 
garded. 

The first were held, ▲.r.c. 245, or 298. 

The second, aat.c. 305, or 40B. 

•The third, ▲.u.o. 505, or 518 

The fourth, either a.v.c. 605, or 60^ or2628. 

.The fifth, by Atignstos, A.tr.o. 737 

The sixth, by Claudius, a.u.o. 800. 

The seventh, by Pomitian, a.v.c. 841. 

The eighth, by Sevems, a.v.o. 957 

The ninth, by Philip, a.v.c. 1000. 

The tmtb, by Hon<»rlu8, a.v.c. ii57 
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If we take two Secular jferioda^i^ yean, from the fini'reeorded oelcbra- 
tioQ 298, we have 78 years remaining, which most have been Hnafint Secular 
period. This aroae from the Etruscan custom of forming the first Secular 
period, fh>m the Urth to the death of the longest lived individual bom on tlie 
day of a city's foundation, and which coincides with the death of Numa. 

Some commentators have arranged this hymn to form a regular system ; 
thus, Stroph. 1, 2, is given to youths and maidens ; Stroph. 3, to youths ; 4, 5, 
to maidens ; 6, 7, 8, to both combined; 9, half to boys, and half to girls ; 10—13, 
both united ; 14, to youths ; 15, to maidens ; 16, 17, to youths ; 18, to girls ; 
19, to both united. But thus the divided Strophe 9, is not in the centre of the 
piece ; which is a £Ual objection. Steiner has lately proposed a more feasible 
arrangement: 

Str. 1 and 2, pboodus 
youths and maidens combined 
Str. 3 IX. youths— 4 IX. maidens Str. 10 IX. youths— 11 IX. maidens 

6 IX. youths — 6 IX. maldoos ' \2 IX. youths — 13 IX. maidens 

7 IX. youths— 8 IX. maidms 4 IX. youths— 15 IX. maidens 

Str. 9 MBSODVS 

w. 1 and 2 all the yoaths 

3 and 4 all the maidens 
Str. 16—19 BPODus 
youths and maidens united. 



Phcbbe, silvarumque potens Diana, 
Lucidiim coeli decus, o colendi 
Semper et culti, date, quae precamur 
Tempore sacro : 

Quo Sybillini monuere versus 
Virglnes lectas puerosque castos 

1—20. 1. Phc^. This hymn was chaonted in the temple of Apollo Pala- 
tinus. The sun and moon are invoked, not only as the nourishers of fruit and 
com, but also as dH avemmcif under whose care Augustus considered hhnself 
to be specially placed. Sylwirum potent^ venrZt /uHatMrtt. — 2. Lucidum call 
decut, " Bright ornament of heaven." The singular, denoting the dose union 
of these deities, thus Od. IV. 8, 31 : Clarum Tyndanda ridtu. — 4. Tempore 
tacro, " At this sacred season." Some editions have prisco. — 6. SibylUni ver~ 
ttu. The SU^lline verses, which have reference to the Saecular Games, 
are preserved by Zosimus, as given above. They are purposely mentioned 
here, since Augustus wished it to be understood that by their authority he 
now celebrated these games. ~- Quo. Some few MSS. have Quod, the con- 
struction .then is : date qua precamur carminey quod SibylUni momuere ver- 
nu fjirgmet,. . . dn$ dicere. — 6. Virginet lectat puerosque eattot. The Sibylline 
verses directed, that the youths and maidens, which composed the chorus^ 
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Difl, quibus septem placuere colles, 
Dicere cannen. 

Alme Sol, curru nitido diem qui 
Promis et celas, aliusque et idem 1 

Nasceiis, possis nihil urbe Roma 
Visere majus. 

Bite maturos aperire partus 
Lenis Ilitliyia, tueie matres : 
Sive tu Lucina probas vocaii, 1 5 

Seu Grenitalis. 

Diva, producas subolem, Patrumque 
Prosperes decreta super jugandis 
Femmis, prolisque novae feraci 

Xege marita : 20 

fthonld be the olbpring of parents that w«re both alhre at the tiaie, i.e. ahoald 
be itfttftSmXuf, patrimi and mairimi. Their parenta should also be of senato- 
rial rank, and united by the vauria^s^ eat eo^farratione. — 7. Sepiem ooQes. An 
allusion to Rome, and the seren hills on wliich it was bniH.--9. Curru nitido 
diem quo^ ftc, *' Who with thy radiant chariot unfoUest and hidest the day, 
and arisest another and the same." The sun is here said to hide the day a* 
its setting, and to arise on ttie morrow a new luminary with the new day, but 
in all its former splendoar.^-11. Fouit eueiv, ** Mayest thou bdiold." Man 
is not mentioned in this hymn, Augustas wished for the ccnnforts of peace. 
—13. Bite maturoit^erire partu$y &&, *'Ilithyia, pro^dtious in h^n>ily pro- 
ducing mature Urths, protect Roman mothers.'* Bite, ** Uti taa est nos spe- 
rare de te. dea propitia. The adverb is closely Joined with aperiret not with 
maturoet as the Scholiast understands the construction." Sine tu. Peculiar 
attributes were supposed to be connected with peculiar names, hence arises 
ttie frequency of diffiBrent denominations giren to ddties in supplication, and 
such variety was deemed honouraUe to the gods. Comp. Call. H. III. 6 : 

Ait ftc «w<fc»i«if mUnttf, asnrm, foXkcniv 

Thus Sat. n. 6. 20 : Maiutine pater seu Jane Ubenihu audit — 16. Genitalis. 
Compare the explanation of Daring : ** Qu» g^entes seu puerperas ope sua 
levat, genitum fkvet, et se propitiam prsebet." Bentley prefers genetyUit, but 
this is a Greek tetan unadopted by the Latins, and more suited to Venus 
than Ludna.— 17. Producas subolemt ** Save and bring to light our ofTspring." 
Lueina here is identified with Diana.— Fatrum, *< Of the senate."-.20. Lege 
marita. Alluding to the Julian law, " De maritandis ordinibns," holding out 
inducements for entering the married state, and imposing penalties on celi- 
bacy. The end of it was to promote population, and r^air the loss occasioned 
by the carnage of dvil wars. Augustus first attempted to carry this law 
A.v.a. 726, but was prevented by the opposition and clamour of thehnnltitude 
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Certus undenos decies per amies 
Orbis ut cantus referatque ludos, 
Ter die claro, totlesque grata 
Nocte frequentes. 

Vosque, veraces cecinisse, Parcse, 25 

Quod semel dictum est, stabilisque rerum 
Terminus servat, bona lam peractis 
Jnngitefata. 

Fertilis frugum pecorisque Tellus 
Spicea donet Cererem corona : 30 

Kutriant fetus et aquae salubres, 
Et Jovis auras. 

Condito mitis placidusque telo 

whose passions it would have curbed. Again, at this period, a. v. c. 737, 
the opposition defeated his renewed attempt, as it was only in 762 the law was 
passed eventually under the name of the Lex Papia Popp<ea. 

2i — 37. 21. Certut undenos, &c., " That the stated revolution of ten times 
eleven years may renew the hymns and sports, celebrated by crowds thrice in 
the bright season of day, and as often in the pleasing night." The Stecular 
solemnities lasted three days and three night8.^6. Fosgue veracet cecimae, 
&c., " And do you, ye fates, true in uttering what has been once decreed, and 
what the fixed event of things confirms, join favourable destinies to those 
already past." The expression veraces cecinitse is a Gnedsm for veraces in 
eanendo. Dictum is equivalent to decretum, constitutum a fato. Cecinisse, 
refers to the SyUlline verses, which are here supposed to have been uttered by 
the Parcee. Dictum est stabilisque, " etsl dunun pronuntiatu, hoc tamen 
loco, ubi flrmitatis notio etiam sono exprimenda erat, ab Horatio consulto 
molliori dictum stabilisque prselatum videtur." Orell.— Termmus, not the 
god, but simply the " issue," *' event" of circumstances. Compare with the 
s^itiment, Yirg. Ed. IV. 47 : Concordes stabili fatorum numine Parcee. — 27. 
Servat. Some MSS. have servet. The construction then is : dictum est 
(stabilisque utinam rerum Terminus servet) bona, &e. — 29. TeUus, The earth 
is here addressed as one of the deities to which sacrifices were made, by order 
of the Sibylline verses. — FertiUs, In ih& formula of supplications, the ancients 
generally united three proofs of felicity^ frugum ubertcu—gregumfetura, ma^ 
ironaramfecunditas. — Fertilis— pecoris, here by Zeugma, for fecundus ; thus 
fecundut i» used for fet tilts in Od. III. 23. 6 — 30. Spicea donet Cererem corona, 
** Gift Ceres with a crown, made of the ears of com." This was the usual 
offering to Ceres. — 31. Nuiriant fetus et aqua salubres, fte., "And may re- 
freshing rains, and salubrious breezes firom Jove, nouriaji the productions of 
the fields." *' Ex antique sermonis usu, quo tempera et varia cosli temperies 
et pluvia Jovi tribnebantur. Epod. II. 29 : Tonantis cmnus hibemus Jovis. 
n. s. 91 : Atif iftfi^t" Oreix.— 33. Condito telo, ".With thine arrow hidden 
in the quiver." ApoUo, with bow unbent, is mild and gentle ; but nbten, ia 
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Supplices audi pueros Apollo : 
Siderum regina bicornis, audi, 35 

Luna, puellas. 

Roma si vestrum est pous, Biasque 
Litus Etruscum tenuere turmae, 
Jussa pars mutare Lares et urbem 

Sospite cursu : 40 

Cui per ardentem sine fraude Trojam 
Castus iEneas patriae superstesj 
Liberum munivit iter, daturus 
Plura relictis : 

Di, probos mores docili juventae, 45 

Di, senectuti placidae quietem, 
Romulae genti date remque prolemque 
Et decus omne. 

anger, he draws the arrow firom its case, and bends his bow, he becomes the 
god of pestilence. (Ode 11. 10. 20.) He is here addressed in the former of 
these characters. — 34. jiudi puerot. From tiiese words, and from awUpiul- 
kUf toward the dose of the stanza, it would appear that the youths and maidens 
sang in alternate chorus the respectiTe praises of Apollo and Diana. — 35. 
JR^na bicomis, '* Crescent queen." Alluding to her appearance during the 
first days of the new moon. — 37. Roma n vertrum est opiu. The allnsion is 
to the Trojans having abandoned their native seats, and having been led to 
Italy by an oracle received from Apollo. Diana is here Joined with Apollo, 
and the founding of Rome is ascribed by the bard to their united auspices.— ^ 
Rueque turmae. The reference is to " the Trojan bands " of JEshbm 

41—59. 41 . Sine fraude^ ** Without harm." Compare the words of Ulpian 
'leg. 131. de V. 8.), " Aliud frma est, aliud poena. Fraue mim sine pcena 
esse potest : pcena sine fraude esse non potest. Poena est noz» vindicta ; 
fr<Mut et ipsa noza dicitur, et quasi poena qusedam prssparatio." Servins, ad 
.£n. I. 242 : erroneously interprets by, " sine proditione." — 44. Plura relictis, 
" More ample possessions than those left behind ; i. e. a more extensive 
empire than their native one. The most andent tradition extant con- 
cerning the colonization of Italy by the Phrygians under the guidance of 
.£neas, is found in Sophod. Laocoon, Frag. 342. — 45. Di. Addressed to 
Apollo and Diana jointly. Placidce. ** i%zc»da egregie dicitur senectus, qua 
sibi fiacet, prorsus contenta est vita et ante et ea, qu£e etiam nunc siU con- 
cessa est." Orbll. The first verse of this strophe is referred to the youth, 
the second to the aged, the third and fourth to the whole Roman people.— 
47. RomtUcB genti late remque, &c., " Grant to the people of Romulus pros- 
perity, and a numerous offspring, and every honour." By decus omne is 
meant everything that can increase the glory and ougesty of the empire. 
JbmuUg, tot Somulete, as in Od. IV 6. 1 Prolemque, the que coalesces with 
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Quseque vos bubus veneratur albis, 
Claras Ancliisae Venerisque sanguis, 50 

Impetret, bellante prior, jacentem 
Lenis in nostem. 

Jam man terraque manus potentes 
Medus Albanasque timet secures : 
Jam Scythas responsa petunt, superbi 55 

Nuper, et Indi. 

Jam Fides, et Pax, et Honor, Pudor 
Priscus, et neglecta iredire Virtus 
Audet : apparetque beata pleno 

Copia cornu. 60 

Augur, et fulgente decoras arcu 

the following yerae. — 49. Qiueque. I hare without hesitation adcqyte^ the 
rending of ^ the best MSB. and Bentl^. The common reading, adopted by 
Anthon, is quitque-^mperet, which arose firom ignorance of the constmction 
of veneroTf which goyems the accusative both of the person and thing. Comp. 
Sat. II. 2. 2 : jIc venerata Cere* ita cvimo mrgeret alto, with Sat. II. 6. 8 : 
Si veneror (precor) ttuiiut nihil horum. The verbs precor, potco, pottulo, rogo, 
have the same construction. The alluBion is now to Augustus as the repre- 
sentative of the Boman name. As regards the expression bubtu aUnst it is to 
be observed, that the Sibylline verses prescribed the colour of the victims. 
(Z^Xtvxu ravftt.) — BeUante prior, &c. Compare Yixg. JEn. Y 1.^853: Par- 
cere tubjectis et deb^lare tupetbos.—&3. Jam tnari terraqtte In this and the 
succeeding stanza the poet dwells upon the glories of the reign of Augustus, 
the power and prosperity of Rome. — Mantu potentes, " Our powerful forces." 
— 54 . Medtu. Consult note on Ode IV . 1 4. 4 1 . — Albancu tecuret, " The Alban 
axes," i. e. the Roman power ; an allusion to the securis and fatces, as the 
badges of civil and military authority. AJbamu is here equivalent to Soma- 
ntu, in accordance with the rec^ved belief that Rome was a colony from Alba 
Longa. *' Nota quam caute totum per carmen omnem bellorum civilium, quse 
imperium laceraverant, vel occultissimam mentionem devitet ac de ezteria 
dumtazat nationibus ab Aug^usto domitis loquatur : tum v. 67, de fide ah 
eodum restituta." Obkll. — Besponsa. Thus are the Julia EtUcta mentioned 
Od. 15. 22. — 57. Jam Fidet, et Pax, &c. According to the bard, the golden 
age has now returned, and has brought back with it the deities who had fleid 
to their native skies, during the iron age, from the crimes and miseries of 
earth. Compare Hesiod "E^y* »»} 'Hfii^xi, 197. seqq.— Pax. An allusion 
to the closing of the temple of Janus. Consult note on Ode IX. 15. 8. — Pu- 
dorque prisetu, <* And the purity of earlier days." — b9. Beata pleno, 8tc. Com- 
pare Epist. 1. 12. 28 : " Aureafhiges Italia pleno defiidit copia cornu." Copia, 
** Abundantie deee ; ciOus imagine prscipue delectatus esse Augustus vide- 
tur." Obbll. See Od. I. 12. 28. Comua. This idea is borrowed from the 
Greek proverb 'AfxM\kt»f xi^ett. 
61—74. 61. Augur, et f^dgmte &c., " May ApoUo, god of prophecy, and 
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Phoebus, acceptusque novem Camenia 
Qui salutari levat arte fessos 
Corporis artus. 

Si Palatinas videt aequus arces, 65 

Remque Romanam Latiumque, felix 
Alterum iu lustrum, meliusque semper 
Proroget aevum. 

Quaeque Aventinum tenet Algidumqne 
Quindecim Diana preces virorum 7 

Curet, et votis puerorum amicas 
Applicet aures. 

Haec Jovem sentire, deosque cunctos, 
Spem bonam certamque domum reporto, 
Doctus et Phoebi chorus et Dianas 75 

Dicere laudes 

ftdonwd with fhe glittering bow," Ac^jtceeptui, Comp. Euip. Med. 426 : 
^tifity kyitrm^ fuxim — 63. Qui tahUari levat arte, &e. An allnaion to Apollo, 
as the god of medicine. Compare fhe ^>peIlatiom bestowed upon him \sj the 
Greek poets, in reference to this ; kxUioe* ^mf, ratr^, &c. In this stanaa it 
will be perceived that the four attributes of Apollo are distinctly expressed : 
his skill in ocular divination, in the use of the bow, in music, and in fhe heal- 
iag art. — 66. Si Palatiruu videt aquiu areet, *'If he looks with a fkvonrrng 
eye on the Palatine hilL Some editions read anu, which seems to have arisea 
from ignorance of the meaning ciarces.—^. AUerum tn hutrumj &e., " For 
another lustrum, and an alvrays hi^pier age. Join fdix with /tMfrtnn, which 
requires an epithet. " Hoc hutrum principe Augusto feliz fore sibi spondet 
po^ta; aUerum autem *proximum* Jam sequitur tempus infinitum." OxmdL, 
Editors have diversely joined Latium/eUxt (Bvum melius, feUx meUutque, some, 
/efii JpoOo. Benfley punctuates (ti Latiumque) S«Mx Alterum, — 69. Aven- 
timtm, Diana had a temple on the Aventine hiU. — Algidum, Consult note 
on Ode L 21. 6. — Qwequa, *'Ut ApoUinem per sedem FaJatinam, sic Dianam 
obtestatur chorus per religiones et Bomie et in Latio, in monte Algido insti- 
tutas." Obsll. — ^Q,Quind«xm preces virorum. The Qutfufecemoirt, to whose 
custody the Sibylline books were confided, always began their consultation of 
these orades with prayers. To them, also, w«s entrusted the general super- 
intendence of fhe Sacular solemnities. Compare Tacit. Ann. XI. 11: Cot- 
legio Quimdecemmrorum antiquitus ea cwra (ludorum secularium), et magistm- 
tus potissimum exsequabantur qffida carimoniarum. Puerorum, has reference 
to both youths and maidens. — 73. Hao Jovem sentire, Sec. The order of con- 
struction is as follows : Ego chorus, doctus dicere laudes et Phcsbi et Diarue, 
reporto domum bonam certamque spem, Jovem cunctos decs sentire heee. This 
proceeds from the united chorus of youths and maidens, who, being repre- 
sented t^r tlieir coryj^mus, or leader, appear as a single individual. In our 
own idiom, however, the plural must be substituted : " We, the chorus," &c. 
— Heee sentire, ** Ratify these our larayers.*' ^^nAro is here used in the sense 
cXsandre. 
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